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CHAPTER XXXV 
IONIC REVOLT 


HitTHERTO the history of the Asiatic Greeks has flowed in 
a stream distinct from that of the European Greeks. The 
present chapter will mark the period of confluence between the 
two. 

At the time when Darius quitted Sardis on his return to 
Susa, carrying with him the Milesian Histizus, he left Arta- 
phemés his brother as satrap of Sardis, invested with the 
supreme command of Western Asia Minor. The Grecian 
cities on the coast, comprehended under his satrapy, appear to 
have been chiefly governed by native despots in each; and 
Milétus especially, in the absence of Histizus, was ruled by his 
son-in-law Aristagoras. That city was now in the height of 
power and prosperity—in every respect the leading city of 
lonia. The return of Darius to Susa may be placed seemingly 
about 512 B.c., from which time forward the state of things 
above described continued, without disturbance, for eight or 
ten years—‘‘a respite from suffering,” to use the significant 
phrase of the historian. 


| Herodot. v. 28. Mera 3% ob wodAby xpdvor, Evews xaxar Iv—or bveris 
rarcov—if the conjecture of some critics be adopted. Mr. Clinton, with 
Lacher and others (see Fasti Hellen. App. 18, p. 314), construe this 

sage as if the comma were to be placed after pera 5, so that the 
itonan would be made to affirm that the period of repose lasted only a 
Short time. It appears to me that the comma ought rather to be placed 
after xpévov, and that the ‘‘short time” refers to those evils which the 
historian had been describing before. There must have been an interval 
ofeight years at least, if not of ten years, between the events which the 
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It was avout the year 506 B.c. that the exiled Athenian 
despot Hippias, after having been repelled from Sparta by the 
unanimous refusal of the Lacedzmonian allies to take part in 
his cause, presented himself from Sigeium as a petitioner to 
Artaphernés at Sardis. He now doubtless found the benefit 
of the alliance which he had formed for his daughter with the 
despot AZantidés of Lampsakus, whose favour with Darius 
would stand him in good stead. He made pressing represent- 
ations to the satrap, with a view of procuring restoration to 
Athens, on condition of holding it under Persian dominion ; 
and Artaphernés was prepared, if an opportunity offered, to 
aid him in this design. So thoroughly had he resolved on 
espousing actively the cause of Hippias, that when the 
Athenians despatched envoys to Sardis, to set forth the case 
of the city against its exiled pretender, he returned to them 
an answer not merely of denial, but of menace—bidding them 
receive Hippias back again, if they looked for safety.1 Such a 
reply was equivalent to a declaration of war, and so it was 
construed at Athens. It leads us to infer that the satrap was 
even then revolving in his mind an expedition against Attica, 
in conjunction with Hippias ; but fortunately for the Athenians, 
other projects and necessities intervened to postpone for several 
years the execution of the scheme. : 

Of these new projects, the first was that of conquering the 
island of Naxos. Here too, as in the case of Hippias, the 
instigation arose from Naxian exiles—a rich oligarchy which 
had been expelled by a rising of the people. This island, like 
all the rest of the Cyclades, was as yet independent of the 
Persians.2 It was wealthy, prosperous, possessing a large 


historian had been describing (the evils inflicted by the attacks of Otanés) 
and the breaking out of the Ionic revolt ; which latter event no one places 
earlier than 504 B.C., though some prefer 502 B.C., others even 500 B.C. 

If indeed we admitted with Wesseling (ad Herodot. vi. 40; and Mr, 
Clinton seems inclined towards the same opinion, see p. 314 wf sf.) that 
the Scythian expedition is to be placed in 508-507 B.c., then indeed the 
interval between the campaign of Otanés and the Ionic revolt would be 
contracted into one or two years. But I have already observed that I 
cannot think 508 B.c. a correct date for the Scythian expedition: it seems 
‘to me to belong to about 515 B.c. Nor do I know what reason there is 
for determining the date as Wesseling does, except this very phrase ob 
mwoAAdy xpévov, which is, on every supposition, exceedingly vague, and 
which he appears to me not to have construed in the best way. 

1 Herodot. v, 96. ‘O 5& 'Aprapépyns exéAevd odeas, ef BovAolara odai 
elvat, xaradexecOat omlow rdy ‘Irxlny. 

* Herodot. v. 31. Plutarch says that Lygdamis, established as despot 
at Naxos by Peisistratus (Herodot. i. 64), was expelled from this post by 
the Lacedzemonians (De Herodot. Malignitat. c 21, p. 859). I confess 
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population both of freemen and slaves, and defended as well 


' by armed ships as bya force of 8000 heavy-armed infantry. 
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The exiles applied for aid to Aristagoras, who saw that he 
could turn them into instruments of dominion for himself in 
the island, provided he could induce Artaphernés to embark in 
the project along with him—his own force not being adequate 
by itself. Accordingly he went to Sardis, and laid his project 
before the satrap, intimating that as soon as the exiles should 
land with a powerful support, Naxos would be reduced with 
little trouble: that the neighbouring islands of Paros, Andros, 
Ténos, and the other Cyclades, could not long hold out after 
the conquest of Naxos, nor even the large and valuable island 
of Eubcea. He himself engaged, if a fleet of 100 ships were 
granted to him, to accomplish all these conquests for the 
Great King, and to bear the expenses of the armament besides. 
Artaphernés entertained the proposition with eagerness, loaded 
him with praise, and promised him in the ensuing spring 200 
ships instead of 100. Messengers despatched to Susa having 
brought back the ready consent of Darius, a large armament 
was forthwith equipped under the command of the Persian 
Megabatés, to be placed at the disposal of Aristagoras—com- 
posed both of Persians and of all the tributaries near the 
coast. 

With this force Aristagoras and the Naxian exiles set sail 
from Milétus, giving out that they were going to the Helles- 


-, pont: on reaching Chios, they waited in its western harbour of 


Kaukasa for a fair wind to carry them straight across to Naxos. 
No suspicion was entertained in that island of its real purpose, 
nor was any preparation made for resistance; so that the 
success Of Aristagoras would have been complete, had it not 
been defeated by an untoward incident ending in dispute. 
Megabatés, with a solicitude which we are surprised to discern 
in a Persian general, personally made the tour of his fleet, to 
see that every ship was under proper watch. He discovered a 
ship from Myndus (an Asiatic Dorian city near Halikarnassus) 
left without a single man on board. Incensed at such neglect, 


-. he called before him Skylax, the commander of the ship, and, 


ordered him to be put in chains, with his head projecting out- 
wards through one of the apertures for oars in the ship’s side. 


that I do not place much confidence in the statements of that treatise as to 
the many despots expelled by Sparta: we neither know the source from 
whence Plutarch borrowed them, nor any of the circumstances connected 
with them. 

1 Herodot. v. 30, 31. 
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Skylax was a guest and friend of Aristagoras, who on hearing 
of this punishment, interceded with Megabatés for his release ; 
but finding the request refused, took upon him to release the 
prisoner himself. He even went so far as to treat the remon- 
strance of Megabatés with disdain, reminding him that accord- 
ing to the instructions of Artaphernés, he was only second— 
himself (Aristagoras) being first. The pride of Megabatés 
could not endure such treatment: as soon as night arrived, he 
sent a private intimation to Naxos of the coming of the fleet, 
warning the islanders to be on their guard. ‘The warning thus 
fortunately received was turned by the Naxians to the best 
account. They carried in their property, laid up stores, and 
made every preparation for a siege, so that when the fleet, 
probably delayed by the dispute between its leaders, at length 
arrived, it was met by a stout resistance, remained on the 
island for four months in prosecution of an unavailing siege, 
and was obliged to retire without accomplishing anything 
beyond the erection of a fort, as lodgment for the Naxian 
exiles. After a large cost incurred, not only by the Persians, 
but also by Aristagoras himself, the unsuccessful armament was 
brought back to the coast of Ionia.? 

The failure of this expedition threatened Aristagoras with 
entire ruin. He had incensed Megabatés, deceived Arta- 
phernés, and incurred an obligation, which he knew not how 
to discharge, of indemnifying the latter for the costs of the 
fleet. He began to revolve in his mind the scheme of revolt- 
ing from Persia, and it so happened that there arrived nearly 
at the same moment a messenger. from his father-in-law 
Histizeus, who was detained at the court of Susa, secretly 
instigating him to this very resolution. Not knowing whom to 
trust with this dangerous message, Histizus had caused the 
head of a faithful slave to be shaved—branded upon it the 
words necessary—and then despatched him, so soon as his 
hair had grown, to Milétus, with a verbal intimation to 
Aristagoras that his head was to be again shaved and 
examined. Histixeus sought to provoke this perilous rising, 
simply as a means of procuring his own release from Susa, and 
in the calculation that Darius would send him down to the 
coast to re-establish order. His message, arriving at so 
critical a moment, determined the faltering resolution of 
Aristagoras, who convened his principal partisans at Milétus, 


1 Herodot. v. 34, 35- 
® Herodot. v. 35: compare Polyzen, i. 24, and Aulus Gellius, N. A, 
xvii. 9. 
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and laid before them the formidable project of revolt. All of 
them approved it, with one remarkable exception—the historian 
Hekatzeus of Milétus ; who opposed it as altogether ruinous, 
and contended that the power of Darius was too vast to leave 
them any prospect of success. When he found direct opposi- 
tion fruitless, he next insisted upon the necessity of at once 
seizing the large treasures in the neighbouring temple of Apollo 
at Branchidz for the purpose of carrying on the revolt. By 
this means alone (he said) could the Milesians, too feeble to 
carry on the contest with their own force alone, hope to become 
masters at sea—while, if ¢key did not take these treasures, the 
victorious enemy assuredly would. Neither of these recom- 
mendations, both of them indicating sagacity and foresight in 
the proposer, were listened to. Probably the seizure of the 
treasures—though highly useful for the impending struggle, 
and though in the end they fell into the hands of the enemy, 
as Hekatzeus anticipated—would have been insupportable to 
the pious feelings of the people, and would thus have proved 
more injurious than beneficial:? perhaps indeed Hekateus 
himself may have urged it with the indirect view of stifling the 
whole project. We may remark that he seems to have argued 
the question as if Milétus were to stand alone in the revolt; 
not anticipating, as indeed no prudent man could then antici- 
pate, that the Ionic cities generally would follow the example. 
Aristagoras and his friends resolved forthwith to revolt. 
Their first step was to conciliate popular favour throughout 
Asiatic Greece by putting down the despots in all the various 
cities—the instruments not less than the supports of Persian 
ascendency, as Histizeus had well argued at the bridge of the 
Danube. The opportunity was favourable for striking this 
blow at once on a considerable scale. For the fleet, recently 
employed at Naxos, had not yet dispersed, but was still 
assembled at Myus, with many of the despots present at the 
head of their ships. Accordingly Iatragoras was despatched 
from Milétus, at once to seize as many of them as he could, 
and to stir up the soldiers to revolt. This decisive proceeding 
was the first manifesto against Darius, Iatragoras was success- 
ful: the fleet went along with him, and many of the despots 
fell into his hands—among them Histizeus (a second person so 
named) of Termera, Oliatus of Mylasa (both Karians),? Kéés 
of Mityléné, and Aristagoras (also a second person so named) 
1 Herodot. v. 36. 


2 Compare Herodotus, v. 121 and vii. 98. Oliatus was son of Ibandlis, 
as was also the Mylasian Herakleidés mentioned in v. 121. 
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of Kymé. At the same time the Milesian Aristagoras himself, 
while he formally proclaimed revolt against Darius, and invited 
the Milesians to follow him, laid down his own authority, and 
affected to place the government in the hands of the people. 
Throughout most of the towns of Asiatic Greece, insular and 
continental, a similar revolution was brought about; the 
despots were expelled, and the feelings of the citizens were 
thus warmly interested in the revolt. Such of these despots as 
fell into the hands of Aristagoras were surrendered into the 
hands of their former subjects, by whom they were for the 
most part quietly dismissed, and we shall find them hereafter 
active auxiliaries to the Persians. To this treatment the only 
exception mentioned is Kéés, who was stoned to death by the 
Mitylenzeans.! 

By these first successful steps the Ionic revolt was made to 
assume an extensive and formidable character; much more 
so, probably, than the prudent Hekatzus had anticipated as 
practicable. The naval force of the Persians in the A°gean 
was at once taken away from them, and passed to their 
opponents, who were thus completely masters of the sea; and 
would in fact have remained so, if a second naval force had 
not been brought up against them from Phenicia—a proceed- 
ing never before resorted to, and perhaps at that time not 
looked for. 

Having exhorted all the revolted towns to name their 
generals and to put themselves in a state of defence, Aristagoras 
crossed the A®gean to obtain assistance from Sparta, then 
under the government of king Kleomenés; to whom he 
addressed himself, ‘‘holding in his hand a brazen tablet, 
wherein was engraved the circuit of the entire earth, with the 
whole sea and all the rivers.” Probably this was the first map 
or plan which had ever been seen at Sparta, and so profound 
was the impression which it made, that it was remembered 
there even in the time of Herodotus.? Having emphatically 

1 Herodot. v. 36, 37, vi. 9. 

2 IIcrodot. v. 49. Te 8h (KAeoudvet) ds Ad-yous Hie, Os AaxeSarudvion 
Aévyouvat, Exwv xdAxeoy wlvaxa, dv TH vis awagns weplodos éverérpnro, Kal 
@dAaccd Te Taoa «al worapuol waves. 

‘The earliest map of which mention is made was prepared by Anaximander 
in Ionia, apparently not long before this period: see Strabo, i. p. 7; 
Agathemerus, 1, c. 1; Diogen, Laért. ii. 1. 

Grosskurd, in his note on the above passage of Strabo, as well as Larcher 
and other critics, appear to think, that though this tablet or chart of Anaxi- 
mander was the earliest which embraced the whole known earth, there 


were among the Greeks others still earlier, which described particular 
countries. There is no proof of this, nor can I think it probable: the 
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entreated the Spartans to step forth in aid of their Ionic 
brethren, now engaged in a desperate struggle for freedom, he 
proceeded to describe the wealth and abundance (gold, silver, 
brass, vestments, cattle and slaves), together with the ineffective 
weapons and warfare, of the Asiatics. Such enemies as the 
latter (he said) could be at once put down, and their wealth 
appropriated, by military training such as that of the Spartans 
—whose long spear, brazen helmet and breastplate, and ample 
shield, enabled them to despise the bow, the short javelin, the 
light wicker target, the turban and trowsers, of a Persian! He 
then traced out on his brazen plan the road from Ephesus to 
Susa, indicating the intervening nations, all of them affording 
a booty more or less rich. He concluded by magnifying 
especially the vast treasures at Susa—“ Instead of fighting 
your neighbours (he concluded), Argeians, Arcadians, and 
Messenians, from whom you get hard blows and small reward, 
why do you not make yourself rulers of all Asia,? a prize not 
less easy than lucrativeP” Kleomenés replied to these seductive 
instigations by desiring him to come for an answer on the third 
day. When that day arrived, he put to him the simple 
question, how far it was from Susa to the sea? To which 
Aristagoras answered with more frankness than dexterity, that 
it was a three months’ journey ; and he was proceeding to 
enlarge upon the facilities of the road when Kleomenés 
Interrupted him—‘‘Quit Sparta before sunset, Milesian 
stranger: you are no friend to the Lacedzemonians, if you 
vant to carry them a three months’ journey from the sea.” 
In spite of this peremptory mandate, Aristagoras tried a last 
resource. Taking in his hand the bough of supplication, he 
again went to the house of Kleomenés, who was sitting with 
lis daughter Gorgé, a girl of eight years old. He requested 
Kleomenés to send away the child, but this was refused, and 
he was desired to proceed ; upon which he began to offer to 
the Spartan king a bribe for compliance, bidding continually 
passage of Apollonius Rhodius (iv. 279) with the Scholia to it, which is 


Gted as evidence, appears to me unworthy of attention. 
Among the Roman Agrimensores, it was the ancient practice to engrave 


heir plans, of land surveyed, upon tablets of brass, which were deposited 


| I the public archives, and of which copies were made for private use, 


—— 


though the original was referred to in case of legal dispute (Siculus Flaccus: 
tp. Rei Agrarize Scriptores, p. 16, ed. Goes: compare Giraud, Recherches 
ur le Droit de Propriété, p. 116, Aix 1838). 

1 Herodot. v. 49. dSeumvis 88 radra trevye ds Thy ris yiis weplodov, Thy 


_ ‘odpero ey TG wlvant évrerunpérny. 


* Herodot. v. 49. wdpexoy 3& Tis ’Aolns rdons kpxew evmetéws, KAAS 
ttalphoere ; 
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higher and higher from ten talents up to fifty. At length the 
little girl suddenly exclaimed, ‘“ Father, the stranger will 
corrupt you, if you do not at once go away.” ‘The exclamation 
so struck Kleomenés, that he broke up the interview, and 
Aristagoras forthwith quitted Sparta.! 

Doubtless Herodotus heard the account of this interview 
from Lacedemonian informants. Yet we may be permitted 
to doubt whether any such suggestions were really made, or 
any such hopes held out, as those which he places in the mouth 
of Aristagoras—suggestions and hopes which might well be 
conceived in 450-440 B.C., after a generation of victories over 
the Persians, but which have no pertinence in the year 502 B.C, 
Down even to the battle of Marathon, the name of the Medes 
was a terror to the Greeks, and the Athenians are highly and 
justly extolled as the first who dared to look them in the face.? 
To talk about an easy march up to the treasures of Susa and 
the empire of all Asia, at the time of the Ionic revolt, would 
have been considered as a proof of insanity. Aristagoras may 
very probably have represented that the Spartans were more 
than a match for Persians in the field ; but even thus much 
would have been considered, in 502 B.c., rather as the san- 
guine hope of a petitioner than as the estimate of a sober 
looker-on. 

The Milesian chief had made application to Sparta, as the 
presiding power of Hellas—a character which we thus find 
more and more recognised and passing into the habitual 
feeling of the Greeks. Fifty years previously to this, the 
Spartans had been flattered by the circumstance that Croesus 
singled them out from all other Greeks to invite as allies: now, 
they accepted such priority as a matter of course. 

1 Herodot. v. 49, 50, 51. Compare Plutarch. Apophthegm. Laconic. 

» 240. — 
We may remark, both in this instance and throughout all the life and 
time of Kleomenés, that the Spartan king has the active management and 
direction of foreign affairs—subject however to trial and punishment by the 
ephors in case of misbehaviour (Herodot. vi. 82). We shall hereafter find 
the ephors gradually taking into their own hands, more and more, the 
actual management. 

2 Herodot. vi. 112. mpa@rol re dvécxovro écbird re Mndixhy dpéwvres, 
kal Gvdpas tavrny écOnuévous: téws 5 Av Toio.“EAAno: wal 7d obfvoua Td 
Miiwy odBos dxovoa. 

8 Aristagoras says to the Spartans (v. 49)—7a xarhxovra ydp dort rabra: 
"Idévwy waidas SovAous elvat dvt’ éAevGepwv, Gverdos wal KAyos wéyiorov pew 
avroiot huiv, ir: 88 Tov Aor byiv, bow xpoeoréare Tis ‘EAAdSos (Herodot. 
v. 49). In reference to the earlier incident (Herodot. i. 70)—Tovréwy ra 


&v eivexev of Aaxedaipdviot Thy cuppaxlny edéfavro, nal dri éx rdvTwy opéas 
wpoxplvas ‘EAAhvwy, aiptero plAouvs (Croesus). 
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Rejected at Sparta, Aristagoras proceeded to Athens, now 
decidedly the second power in Greece. Here he found an 
easier task, not only as it was the metropolis (or mother-city) 
of Asiatic Ionia, but also as it had already incurred the pro- 
nounced hostility of the Persian satrap, and might look to 


+. be attacked as soon as the project came to suit his con- 


- - —~- —— - 


—- 


venience, under the instigation of Hippias: whereas the 
Spartans had not only no kindred with Ionia, beyond that of 
common Hellenism, but were in no hostile relations with 
Persia, and would have been provoking a new enemy by 
meddling in the Asiatic war. The promises and representa- 
tions of Aristagoras were accordingly received with great favour 
by the Athenians; who, over and above the claims of sympathy, 
had a powerful interest in sustaining the Ionic revolt as an 
' indirect protection to themselves—and to whom the abstraction 
of the Ionic fleet from the Persians afforded a conspicuous and 
important relief. ‘The Athenians at once resolved to send a 
- fleet of twenty ships, under Melanthius, as an aid to the 
revolted Ionians—ships which are designated by Herodotus, 
“the beginning of the mischiefs between Greeks and barbarians ”' 
—as the ships in which Paris crossed the A‘gean had before 
been called in the Iliad of Homer. Herodotus further remarks 
that it seems easier to deceive many men together than one— 
since Aristagoras, after having failed with Kleomenés, thus 
imposed upon the 30,000 citizens of Athens.’ But on this 
! remark two comments suggest themselves. First, the circum- 
stances of Athens and Sparta were not the same in regard to 
the Ionic quarrel,—an observation which Herodotus himself 
had made a little while before: the Athenians had a material 
_ Interest in the quarrel, political as well as sympathetic, while 
' the Spartans had none. Secondly, the ultimate result of their 
interference, as it stood in the time of Herodotus, though pur- 
chased by severe intermediate hardship, was one eminently 
gainful and glorifying, not less to Athens than to Greece.? 
When Anstagoras returned, he seems to have found the Per- 
. Slans engaged in the siege of Milétus. The twenty Athenian 


An interval of rather more than forty years separates the two events, 
during which both the feelings of the Spartans, and the feelings of others 
towards them, had undergone a material change. 

1 Herodot. v. 97. mwoAAobs yap ole elva: ebweréorrepoy diahdrArew 4 Eva, 
dl KAcouévea wey roy Aaredaiudvioy potvov ob olds re éyévero SiaBadréev, 
tpeis 5€ pupiddas "AGnvalwy éxoinoce Todo. 

2 Herodot. v. 98; Homer, Iliad, v. 62. The criticism of Plutarch (De 
Malignitat. Herodot. p. 861) on this passage, is rather more pertinent. 
than the criticisms in that ill-tempered composition generally are. 
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ships soon crossed the Atgean, and found there five Eretrian 
ships which had also come to the succour of the Ionians ; the 
Eretrians generously taking this opportunity to repay assistance 
formerly rendered to them by the Milesians in their ancient 
war with Chalkis. On the arrival of these allies, Aristagoras 
organised an expedition from Ephesus up to Sardis, under the 
command of his brother Charopinus with others. The ships 
were left at Koréssus,! a mountain and seaport five miles from 
Ephesus, while the troops marched up under Ephesian guides, 
first along the river Kayster, next across the mountain range of 
Tmélus to Sardis. Artaphernés had not troops enough to do 
more than hold the strong citadel, so that the assailants 
possessed themselves of the town without opposition. But he 
immediately recalled his force near Milétus,? and summoned 
Persians and Lydians from all the neighbouring districts, thus 
becoming more than a match for Charopinus ; who found him- 
self moreover obliged to evacuate Sardis owing to an accidental 
conflagration. Most of the houses in that city were built in 
great part with reeds or straw, and all of them had thatched 
roofs. Hence it happened that a spark touching one of them 
set the whole city in flame. Obliged to abandon their 
dwellings by this accident, the population of the town con- 
gregated in the market-place,—and as reinforcements were 
hourly crowding in, the position of the Ionians and Athenians 
became precarious. They evacuated the town, took up a 
position on Mount ‘Tmélus, and when night came, made the 
best of their way to the sea-coast. The troops of Artaphernés 
pursued, overtook them near Ephesus, and defeated them com- 
pletely. Eualkidés the Eretrian general, a man of eminence 
and a celebrated victor at the solemn games, perished in the 
action, together with a considerable number of troops. After 
this unsuccessful commencement, the Athenians betook them- 
selves to their vessels and sailed home, in spite of pressing 
instances on the part of Aristagoras to induce them to stay. 
They took no further part in the struggle ;* a retirement at 
once so sudden and so complete, that they must probably have 


1 About Koréssus, see Diodor. xiv. 99 and Xenophon. Hellen. i. 2, 7. 

2 Charén of Lampsakus, and Lysanias in his history of Eretria, seem to 
have mentioned this first siege of Milétus, and the fact of its being raised 
in consequence of the expedition to Sardis: see Plutarch. de Herodot. 
Malignit. p. 861—though the citation is given there confusedly, so that we 
cannot make much out of it. 

* Herodot. v. 102, 103. It is a curious fact that Char6n of Lampsakus 
made no mention of this defeat of the united Athenian and Ionian force: 
see Plutarch. de Herodot. Malign. ut sup, 
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experienced some glaring desertion on the part of their Asiatic 
allies, similar to that which brought so much danger upon the 
Spartan general Derkyllidas, in 396 B.c. Unless such was the 
case, they seem open to censure rather for having too soon 
withdrawn their aid, than for having originally lent it.! 

The burning of a place so important as Sardis, however, 
including the temples of the local goddess Kybébé, which 
perished with the remaining buildings, produced a powerful 
effect on both sides—encouraging the revolters, as well as 
incensing the Persians. Aristagoras despatched ships along 
the coast, northward as far as Byzantium, and southward as far 
as Cyprus. The Greek cities near the Hellespont and the 
Propontis were induced, either by force or by inclination, to 
take part with him: the Karians embraced his cause warmly ; 
even the Kaunians who had not declared themselves before, 
joined him as soon as they heard of the capture of Sardis ; 
while the Greeks in Cyprus, with the single exception of the 
town of Amathds, at once renounced the authority of Darius, 
and prepared for a strenuous contest. Onesilus of Salamis, the 
most considerable city in the island, finding the population 
willing, but his brother, the despot Gorgus, reluctant, shut the 
latter out of the gates, took the command of the united forces 
of Salamis and the other revolting cities, and laid siege to 
Amathfis. These towns of Cyprus were then, and seem always 
afterwards to have continued, under the government of 
despots ; who however, unlike the despots in Ionia generally, 
took part along with their subjects in the revolt against 
Persia.” 

The rebellion had now assumed a character so serious, that 
the Persians were compelled to put forth their strongest efforts 
to subdue it. From the number of different nations comprised 
in their empire, they were enabled to make use of the anti- 
pathies of one against the other ; and the old adverse feeling 
of Phenicians against Greeks was now found extremely service- 
able. After a year spent in getting together forces,® the Phe- 
nician fleet was employed to transport into Cyprus the Persian 


1 About Derkyllidas, see Xenophon, Hellen. iii. 2, 17-19. 

® Herodot. v. 103, 104, 108. Compare the proceedings in Cyprus 
against Artaxerxés Mnémon, under the energetic Evagoras of Salamis 
(Diodor. xiv. 98, xv. 2), about 386 B.c. ; most of the petty princes of the 
island became for the time his subjects, but in 351 B.C. there were nine of 
them independent (Diodor. xvi. 42), and seemingly quite as many at the 
time when Alexander besieged Tyre (Arrian, ii, 20, 8). 

? Herodot. v. 116. Kuwpio: pev 8h, eviaurdy drevdepor yevduevat, aitis 
ex véns narededobAwvro. 
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general Artybius with a Kilikian and Egyptian army ;! while the 
force under Artaphernés at Sardis was so strengthened as to 
enable him to act at once against all the coast of Asia Minor, 
from the Propontis to the Triopian promontory. On the other 
side, the common danger had for the moment brought the 
Ionians into a state of union foreign to their usual habit; so 
that we hear now, for the first and the last time, of a tolerably 
efficient Pan-Ionic authority.? 

Apprised of the coming of Artybius with the Phenician fleet, 
Onesilus and his Cyprian supporters solicited the aid of the 
Ionic fleet, which arrived shortly after the disembarkation of 
the Persian force in the island. Onesilus offered to the Ionians 
their choice, whether they would fight the Phenicians at sea or 
the Persians on land. Their natural determination was in 
favour of the sea-fight, and they engaged with a degree of 
courage and unanimity which procured for them a brilliant 
victory ; the Samians being especially distinguished.2 But the 
combat on land, carried on at the same time, took a different 
turn. Onesilus and the Salaminians brought into the field, 
after the fashion of Orientals rather than of Greeks, a number 
of scythed chariots, destined to break the enemy’s ranks ; while 
on the other hand the Persian general Artybius was mounted 
on a horse, trained to rise on his hind-legs and strike out with 
his fore-legs against an opponent on foot. In the thick of the 
fight, Onesilus and his Karian shield-bearer came into personal 
conflict with this general and his horse. By previous concert, 
when the horse so reared as to get his fore-legs over the shield 
of Onesilus, the Karian with a scythe severed the legs from his 
body, while Onesilus with his own hand slew Artybius. But 
the personal bravery of the Cypriots was rendered useless by 
treachery in their own ranks. Stésénor, despot of Kurium, 
deserted in the midst of the battle, and even the scythed 
chariots of Salamis followed his example; while the brave 
Onesilus, thus weakened, perished in the total rout of his army, 
along with Aristokyprus despot of Soli on the north coast of 
the island: this latter was son of that Philokyprus who had 
been immortalised more than sixty years before in the poems 
of Solon. No further hopes now remaining for the revolters, 
the victorious Ionian fleet returned home. Salamis relapsed 
under the sway of its former despot Gorgus, while the re- 


1 Herodot. vi. 6. KlAiwes nal Alyvwrios. 

® Herodot. v. 109. ‘Huéas dwémeunwye 7rd xoivdy Tay "ldvwy gu- 
Adtovras thy @dAaccay, &c. : compare vi. 7. 

® Herodot. v. 112. 
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- maining cities in Cyprus were successively besieged and taken ; 


i ed 


not without a resolute defence, however, since Soli alone held 
out five months.} 

Meanwhile the principal force of Darius having been 
assembled at Sardis, Daurisés, Hymeas, and other generals 
who had married daughters of the Great King, distributed 
their efforts against different parts of the western coast. Dau- 
risés attacked the towns near the Hellespont?—Abydus, Perkété, 
Lampsakus, and Pzsus—which made little resistance. He 
was then ordered southward into Karia, while Hymeas, who 
with another division had taken Kios on the Propontis, 
marched down to the Hellespont and completed the conquest 
of the Troad as well as of the Aolic Greeks in the region of Ida. 
Artaphernés and Otanés attacked the Ionic and Aolic towns 
on the coast—the former taking Klazomena,’ the latter Kymé. 


1 Herodot. v. 112-115. It is not uninteresting to compare, with this 
reconquest of Cyprus by the Persians, the conquest of the same island by 
the Turks in 1570, when they expelled from it the Venetians. See the 
narrative of that conquest (effected in the reign of Selim IT. by the Seraskier 
Mustapha-Pasha), in Von Hammer, Geschichte des Osmannischen Reichs, 


: book xxxvi. vol. iii. p. 578-589. Of the two principal towns, Nikosia in 


the centre of the island, and Famagusta on the north-eastern coast, the 
first, after a long siege, was taken by storm, and the inhabitants of every 
sex and age either put to death or carried into slavery ; while the second, 
after a most gallant defence, was allowed to capitulate, But the terms of 


' the capitulation were violated in the most flagitious manner by the Seraskier, 
. Who treated the brave Venetian governor, Bragadino, with frightful cruelty, 


cutting off his nose and ears, exposing him to all sorts of insults, and 
ultimately causing him to be flayed alive, The skin of this unfortunate 
eneral was conveyed to Constantinople as a trophy, but in after times 
ound its way to Venice. 

We read of nothing like this treatment of Bragadino in the Persian 
reconquest of Cyprus, though it was a subjugation after revolt; indeed 
nothing like it in all Persian warfare. 

Von Hammer gives a short sketch (not always very accurate as to 
ancient times) of the condition of Cyprus under its successive masters— 
Persians, Greeco-Egyptians, Romans, Arabians, the dynasty of Lusignan, 
Venetiags, and Turks—the last seems decidedly the worst of all. 

In reference to the above-mentioned piece of cruelty, I may mention 
that the Persian king Kambysés caused one of the royal judges (according 
to Herodotus, v. 25), who had taken a bribe to render an iniquitous judge- 
ment, to be flayed alive, and his skin to be stretched upon the seat on 
which his son was placed to succeed him; as a lesson of justice to the 
latter. A similar story is told respecting the Persian king Artaxerxés 
Mnémon ; and what is still more remarkable, the same story is also 
recounted in the Turkish history, as an act of Mahomet II. (Von Hammer, 
Geschichte des Osmannisch, Reichs, book xvii, ; vol. ii. p. z0g ; Diodorus, 
xv. 10). Ammianus Marcellinus (xxiii. 6) had good reason to treat the 
teality of the fact as problematical. 

4 Herodot. v. 117. ® Herodot. v. 122-124. 
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There remained Karia, which, with Milétus in its neighbour- 
hood, offered a determined resistance to Daurisés. Forewarned 
of his approach, the Karians assembled at a spot called the 
White Pillars, near the confluence of the rivers Mzeander and 
Marsyas. Pixodarus, one of their chiefs, recommended the 
desperate expedient of fighting with the river at their back, so 
that all chance of flight might be cut off; but most of the 
chiefs decided in favour of a contrary policy’—to let the 
Persians pass the river, in hopes of driving them back into it 
and thus rendering their defeat total. Victory however, after 
a sharp contest, declared in favour of Daurisés, chiefly in 
consequence of his superiornumbers, Two thousand Persians, 
and not less than ten thousand Karians, are said to have 
perished in the battle. The Karian fugitives, re-united after 
the flight in the grove of noble plane-trees consecrated to Zeus 
Stratius near Labranda,? were deliberating whether they should 
now submit to the Persians or emigrate for ever, when the 
appearance of a Milesian reinforcement restored their courage. 
A second battle was fought, and a second time they were 
defeated, the loss on this occasion falling chiefly on the 
Milesians.* ‘The victorious Persians now proceeded to assault 
the Karian cities, but Herakleidés of Mylasa laid an ambuscade 
for them with so much skill and good fortune, that their army 
was nearly destroyed, and Daurisés with other Persian generals 
perished. This successful effort, following upon two severe 
defeats, does honour to the constancy of the Karians, upon 
whom Greek proverbs generally fasten a mean reputation. It 
saved for the time the Karian towns, which the Persians did 
not succeed in reducing until after the capture of Milétus.* 

On land, the revolters were thus everywhere worsted, though 


1 Herodot. v. 118. On the topography of this spot, as described in 
Herodotus, see a good note in Weissenborn, Beytrige zur genaueren 
Erforschung der alt. Griechischen Geschichte, p. 116, Jena 1844. 

He thinks, with much reason, that the river Marsyas here mentioned 
cannot be that which flows through Kelznz, but another of the same name 
which flows into the Meander from the south-west. 

# About the village of Labrarida and the temple of Zeus Stratius, see 
Strabo, xiv. p. 659. Labranda was a village in the territory of, and seven ° 
miles distant from, the inland town of Mylasa. It was Karian at the time 
of the Ionic revolt, but partially hellenised before the year 350 B.c. About 
this latter epoch, the three rural tribes of Mylasa—constituting, along with 
the citizens of the town, the Mylasene community—were, Tapxdvdapa, 
"Orwpxovda, AdBpavda—see the Inscription in Boeckh’s Collection, No. 2695, 
and in Franz, Epigraphicé Greca, No. 73, p. 191. In the Lydian language, 
— said to have signified a hatchet (Plutarch, Quest. Gr. c. 45, 
Pp. 314). 

3 Herodot. v. 118, 119. * Hercdot. v. 120, 121; vi. 25. 
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at sea the Ionians still remained masters. But the unwarlike 
Aristagoras began to despair of success, and to meditate a mean 
desertion of the companions and countrymen whom he had 
himself betrayed into danger. Assembling his chief advisers, 
he represented to them the unpromising state of affairs, and 
the necessity of securing some place of refuge, in case they 
were expelled from Milétus. He then put the question to 
them, whether the island of Sardinia, or Myrkinus in Thrace 
near the Strymon (which Histizeus had begun some time before 
to fortify, as I have mentioned in the preceding chapter), ap- 
peared to them best adapted to the purpose. Among the persons 
consulted was Hekatzeus the historian, who approved neither the 
one nor the other scheme, but suggested the erection of a 
fortified post in the neighbouring island of Leros; a Milesian 
colony, wherein a temporary retirement might be sought, should 
it prove impossible to hold Milétus, but which permitted an 
easy return to that city, so soon as opportunity offered! Such 
an opinion must doubtless have been founded on the as- 
sumption, that they would be able to maintain superiority at 
sea. It is important to note such confident reliance upon this 
Superiority in the mind of a sagacious man, not given to 
sanguine hopes, like Hekateus—even under circumstances 
' very unprosperous on land. Emigration to Myrkinus, as pro- 
' posed by Aristagoras, presented no hope of refuge at all ; since 
the Persians, if they regained their authority in Asia Minor, 
would not fail again to extend it to theStrymon. Nevertheless 
the consultation ended by adopting this scheme, since probably 
no Ionians could endure the immeasurable distance of Sardinia 
asanewhome. Aristagoras set sail for Myrkinus, taking with 
him all who chose to bear himcompany. But he perished not 
long after landing, together with nearly all his company, in the 
siege of a neighbouring Thracian town.? Though making pro- 
fession to lay down his supreme authority at the commence- 
ment of the revolt, he had still contrived to retain it in great 
measure ; and on departing for Myrkinus, he devolved it on 
Pythagoras, a citizen in high esteem. It appears however that 
the Milesians, glad to get rid of a leader who had brought them 
nothing but mischief,® paid little obedience to his successor, 
and made their government from this period popular in reality 


1 Herodot. v, 125 ; Strabo, xiv. p. 635. 

* Herodot. v. 126. 

® Herodot. vi. 5. Of 3€ MiAfatot, ko pevor kradAayGévres cal 'Apiorayéspew, 
Banas éroiuos Era BAAov rbpavvoy SéxecOa €s Thy xadpny, old Te éXevGeplns 
yeurd wevot. 
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as well as in profession. ‘The desertion of Aristagoras with the 
citizens whom he carried away, must have seriously damped the 
spirits of those who remained. Nevertheless it seems that the 
cause of the Ionic revolters was quite as well conducted with- 
out him. 

Not long after his departure, another despot—Histizus of 
Milétus, his father-in-law and jointly with him the fomenter 
of the revolt—presented himself at the gates of Milétus for 
admission. The outbreak of the revolt had enabled him, as he 
had calculated, to procure leave of departure from Darius. 
That prince had been thrown into violent indignation by the 
attack and burning of Sardis, and by the general revolt of Ionia, 
headed (so the news reached him) by the Milesian Aristagoras, 
but carried into effect by the active co-operation of the 
Athenians. “The Athenians (exclaimed Darius)—who are 
they?” On receiving the answer, he asked for his bow, placed 
an arrow on the string, and shot as high as he could towards 
the heavens, saying—‘“‘ Grant me, Zeus, to revenge myself on 
the Athenians.” He at the same time desired an attendant to 
remind him thrice every day at dinner—* Master, remember 
the Athenians:” for as to the Ionians, he felt assured that 
their hour of retribution would come speedily and easily 
enough.} 

This Homeric incident deserves notice as illustrating the 
epical handling of Herodotus. His theme is, the invasions of 
Greece by Persia: he has now arrived at the first eruption, in 
the bosom of Darius, of that passion which impelled the 
Persian forces towards Marathon and Salamis—and he marks 
the beginning of the new phase by act and word both alike 
significant. It may be compared to the libation and prayer 
addressed by Achilles in the Iliad to Zeus, at the moment 
when he is sending forth Patroklus and the Myrmidons to the 
rescue of the despairing Greeks. 

At first Darius had been inclined to ascribe the movement 
in Ionia to the secret instigation of Histizeus, whom he called 
into his presence and questioned. But the latter found means 
to satisfy him, and even to make out that no such mischief 
would have occurred, if he (Histizus) had been at Milétus 
instead of being detained at Susa. ‘‘Send me down to the 
spot (he asseverated), and I engage not merely to quell the 
revolt and put into your hands the traitor who heads it—but 


1 Herodot. v. 105. * Zed, exyevéodar wor AOnvalous rlracba. Com- 
pare the Thracian practice of communicating with the gods by shooting 
arrows high up into the air (Herodot. iv. 94). 
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also not to take off this tunic from my body, before I shall 
have added to your empire the great island of Sardinia.” An 
expedition to Sardinia, though never realised, appears to have 
been among the favourite fancies of the Ionic Greeks of that 
day. By such boasts and assurances he obtained his liberty, 
and went down to Sardis, promising to return as soon as he 
should have accomplished them.? But on reaching Sardis he 
found the satrap Artaphernés better informed than the Great 
King at Susa. Though Histizeus, when questioned as to the 
causes which had brought on the outbreak, affected nothing 
but ignorance and astonishment, Artaphernés detected his 
evasions, and said—“‘I will tell you how the factsstand, Histizeus : 
it is you that have stitched this shoe, and Aristagoras has put 
it on.” 8 Such a declaration promised little security to the 
suspected Milesian who heard it; and accordingly, as soon as 
. night arrived, he took to flight, went down to the coast, and 
from thence passed over to Chios. Here he found himself 
' seized on the opposite count, as the confidant of Darius and 
: the enemy of Ionia. He was released however on proclaiming 
himself not merely a fugitive escaping from Persian custody, but 
also as the prime author of the Ionic revolt: and he further 
added, in order to increase his popularity, that Darius had 
contemplated the translation of the Ionian population to 
' Phenicia, as well as that of the Phenician population to 
- Tonia—to prevent which translation he (Histizeus) had insti- 
gated the revolt. This allegation, though nothing better than 
a pure fabrication, obtained for him the goodwill of the Chians, 
who carried him back to Milétus: but before he departed, he 
despatched to Sardis some letters, addressed to distinguished 
Persians, framed as if he were already in established intrigue 
with them for revolting against Darius, and intended to invite 
them to actual revolt. His messenger, Hermippus of Atarneus, 
betrayed him, and carried his letters straight to Artaphernés. 
The satrap desired that these letters might be delivered to the 
persons to whom they were addressed, but that the answers 


eee ee —_—— 
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1 Herodot. v. 107, vi. 2. Compare the advice of Bias of Priéné to the 
Ionians, when the Persian conqueror Cyrus was approaching, to found a 
Pan-Ionic colony in Sardinia (Herodot. i. 170): the idea started by Ari- 

ras has been alluded to just above (Herodot. v. 124). 
ausanias (iv. 23, 2) puts into the mouth of Mantiklus, son of Aristo- 
menés, a recommendation to the Messenians, when conquered a second 
time by the Spartans, to migrate to Sardinia. 

? Herodot. v. 106, 107. 

? Herodot. vi. 1. O8rw rot, ‘loriaie, fe: card rata ra wphyuara: TovTo 
1d éxdnua tppayas wey od, dwedjcaro St “Apotayédpns. 
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sent to Histizus might be handed to himself. Such was the 
tenor of the answers, that Artaphernés was induced to seize 
and put to death several of the Persians around him: but 
Histizeus was disappointed in his purpose of bringing about a 
revolt in the place.} 

On arriving at Milétus, Histizeus found Aristagoras no longer 
present, and the citizens altogether adverse to the return of 
their old despot: nevertheless he tried to force his way by 
night into the town, but was repulsed and even wounded in 
the thigh. He returned to Chios, but the Chians refused him 
the aid of any of their ships: he next passed to Lesbos, from 
the inhabitants of which island he obtained eight triremes, and 
employed them to occupy Byzantium, pillaging and detaining 
the Ionian merchant-ships as they passed into or out of the 
Euxine.? The few remaining piracies of this worthless traitor, 
mischievous to his countrymen even down to the day of his 
death, hardly deserve our notice amidst the last struggles and 
sufferings of the subjugated Ionians, to which we are now 
hastening. 

A vast Persian force, both military and naval, was gradually 
concentrating itself near Milétus, against which city Arta- 
phernés had determined to direct his principal efforts. Not 
only the whole army of Asia Minor, but also the Kilikian and 
Egyptian troops fresh from the conquest of Cyprus, and even 
theconquered Cypriots themselves, were brought upas reinforce- 
ments ; while the entire Phenician fleet, no less than 600 ships 
strong, co-operated on the coast. To meet such a land-force 
in the field was far beyond the strength of the Ionians, and the 
joint Pan-Ionic council resolved that the Milesians should be 
left to defend their own fortifications, while the entire force of 
the confederate cities should be mustered on board the ships. 
At sea they had as yet no reason to despair, having been 
victorious over the Phenicians near Cyprus, and having sus- 
tained no defeat. ‘The combined Ionic fleet, including the 
fEolic Lesbians, amounting in all to the number of 353 ships, 
was accordingly mustered at Ladé—then a little island near 
Milétus, but now joined on to the coast, by the gradual ac- 
cumulation of land in the bay at the mouth of the Mzander. 
Eighty Milesian ships formed the right wing, one hundred 
Chian ships the centre, and sixty Samian ships the left wing, 
while the space between the Milesians and the Chians was 
occupied by twelve ships from Priéné, three from Myus, and 
seventeen from Teés—the space between the Chians and 

1 Herodot, vi. 2-5. 2 Herodot. vi. 5-26. * Herodot. vi. 6-9. 
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Samians was filled by eight ships from Erythre, three from 
Phékza, and seventy from Lesbos. 

The total armament thus made up was hardly inferior in 
number to that which, fifteen years afterwards, gained the 
battle of Salamis against a far larger Persian fleet than the 
present. Moreover the courage of the Ionians, on ship-board, 
was equal to that of their contemporaries on the other side of 
the Aegean ; while in respect of disagreement among the allies, 
we shall hereafter find the circumstances preceding the battle 
of Salamis still more menacing than those before the coming 
battle of Ladé. The chances of success therefore were at least 
equal between the two, and indeed the anticipations of the Per- 
sians and Phenicians on the present occasion,were full of doubt, 
so that they thought it necessary to set on foot express means for 
disuniting the Ionians—it was fortunate for the Greeks that 
Xerxés at Salamis could not be made to conceive the prudence 
of aiming at the same object. There were now in the Persian 
camp all those various despots whom Aristagoras, at the begin- 
ning of the revolt, had driven out of their respective cities. 
At the instigation of Artaphernés, each of these men despatched 
secret communications to their citizens in the allied fleet, 
endeavouring to detach them severally from the general body, 
by promises of gentle treatment in the event of compliance, 
and by threats of extreme infliction from the Persians if they 
persisted in armed efforts. Though these communications 
were sent to each without the knowledge of the rest, yet the 
answer from all was one unanimous negative? The con- 
federates at Ladé seemed more one, in heart and spirit, than 
the Athenians, Spartans and Corinthians will hereafter prove 
to be at Salamis. 

But there was one grand difference which turned the scale— 
the superior energy and ability of the Athenian leaders at 
Salamis, coupled with the fact that they were Athenians—that 
is, in command of the largest and most important contingent 
throughout the fleet. 

At Ladé, unfortunately, this was quite otherwise. Each 
separate contingent had its own commander, but we hear of no 
joint commander at all. Nor were the chiefs who came from 
the larger cities—Milesian, Chian, Samian, or Lesbian—men 
like Themistoklés, competent and willing to stand forward as 
self-created leaders, and to usurp for the moment, with the 
general consent and for the general benefit, a privilege not 


1 Herodot. vi, 8, ® Herodot. vi. 9, 10. 
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intended for them. The only man of sufficient energy and for- 
wardness to do this, was the Phékezan Dionysius—unfortunately 
the captain of the smallest contingent of the fleet, and there- 
fore enjoying the least respect. For Phékza, once the daring 
explorer of the western waters, had so dwindled down since 
the Persian conquest of Ionia, that she could now furnish no 
more than three ships, and her ancient maritime spirit survived 
only in the bosom of her captain. When Dionysius saw the 
Ionians assembled at Ladé, willing, eager, full of talk and 
mutual encouragement, but untrained and taking no thought 
of discipline, or nautical practice, or co-operation in the hour 
of battle—he saw the risk which they ran for want of these 
precautions, and strenuously remonstrated with them: “ Our 
fate hangs on the razor’s edge, men of Ionia: either to be free- 
men or slaves,—and slaves too, caught after running away. 
Set yourself at once to work and duty. You will then have 
trouble indeed at first, with certain victory and freedom after- 
wards ; but if you persist in this carelessness and disorder, there 
is no hope for you to escape the king’s revenge for your revolt. 
Be persuaded and commit yourself tome. I pledge myself, if 
the gods only hold an equal balance, that your enemies either 
will not fight, or will be severely beaten.” } 

The wisdom of this advice was so apparent, that the Ionians, 
quitting their comfortable tents on the shore of Ladé, and 
going on board their ships, submitted themselves to the con- 
tinuous nautical labours and manceuvres imposed upon them 
by Dionysius. The rowers, and the hoplites on the deck, 
were exercised in their separate functions, and even when they 
were not so employed, the ships were kept at anchor, and the 
crews on board, instead of on shore; so that the work lasted 
all day long, under a hot summer’s sun. Such labour was new 
to the Ioniancrews. ‘They endured it for seven succesive days, 
after which they broke out with one accord into resolute mutiny 
and refusal: ‘“ Which of the gods have we offended, to bring 
upon ourselves such a retribution as this? madmen as we are, 
to put ourselves into the hands of this Phékzan braggart, who 
has furnished only three ships! He has now got us and is 


1 Herodot. vi. 11. "Ewh Evpod yap &apuns Exera: Hiv ra wphypara, 
Evbpes “Iwves, # elvas drevOépoias 4 SovAoict, nal rodrow: ws Spynérpor viv 
dy tutes, Av wer BovAnade rararrwplas évdéxerGat, rd rapaxphua wey wdvos 
ong Yorat, olol re 5& EvecOe, ixepBadrAduevat Tos évavtious, elva: €redGepor, 

c. 
2 Herodot. vi 12. Oi”lwves, ola Gradées édvres wévwv To.ovTwY, TET pU- 
pdvot re radaixwplnol re xal herlp, frckay xpbs éwvrobs rdde—Tiva Sarudva 
wapafdyres, rdbe dvaniurdauev; olriwes wapapporfcavres, xal dxxAdoayres 
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ruining us without remedy ; many of us are already sick, many 
others are sickening. We had better make up our minds to 
Persian slavery, or any other mischiefs, rather than go on with 
these present sufferings. Come, we will not obey this man any 
longer.” And they forthwith refused to execute his orders, 
resuming their tents on shore, with the enjoyments of shade, 
rest, and inactive talk, as before. 

I have not chosen to divest this instructive scene of the 
dramatic liveliness with which it is given in Herodotus—the 
more so as it has all the air of reality, and as Hekateus the 
historian was probably present in the island of Ladé, and may 
have described what he actually saw and heard. When we see 
the intolerable hardship which these nautical manceuvres and 
labours imposed upon the Ionians, though men not unaccus- 
tomed to ordinary ship-work,—and when we witness their 
perfect incapacity to submit themselves to such a discipline, 
even with extreme danger staring them in the face—we shall 
be able to appreciate the severe and unremitting toil whereby 
the Athenian seaman afterwards purchased that perfection of 
nautical discipline which characterised him at the beginning of 
the Peloponnesian war. It will appear, as we proceed with 
this history, that the full development of the Athenian demo- 
cracy worked a revolution in Grecian military marine, chiefly 
by enforcing upon the citizen seaman a strict continuous train- 
ing, such as was only surpassed by the Lacedemonian drill on 
land—and by thus rendering practicable a species of nautical 
manceuvring, which was unknown even at the time of the battle 
of Salamis. I shall show this more fully hereafter: at present 
I contrast it briefly with the incapacity of the Ionians at Ladé, 
in order that it may be understood how painful such training 
really was. ‘The reader of Grecian history is usually taught to 
associate only ideas of turbulence and anarchy with the Athenian 
democracy. But the Athenian navy, the child and champion of 
that democracy, will be found to display an indefatigable labour 
and obedience nowhere else witnessed in Greece—of which even 
the first lessons, as in the case now before us, prove to others 
so irksome as to outweigh the prospect of extreme and immi- 
nent peril. The same impatience of steady toil and discipline, 
which the Ionians displayed to their own ruin before the battle 
of Ladé, will be found to characterise them fifty years after- 
wards as allies of Athens, as I shall have occasion to show 
when I come to describe the Athenian empire. 
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intended for them. ‘The only man of sufficient energy and for- 
wardness to do this, was the Phékzan Dionysius—unfortunately 
the captain of the smallest contingent of the fleet, and there- 
fore enjoying the least respect. For Phékza, once the daring 
explorer of the western waters, had so dwindled down since 
the Persian conquest of Ionia, that she could now furnish no 
more than three ships, and her ancient maritime spirit survived 
only in the bosom of her captain. When Dionysius saw the 
Ionians assembled at Ladé, willing, eager, full of talk and 
mutual encouragement, but untrained and taking no thought 
of discipline, or nautical practice, or co-operation in the hour 
of battle—he saw the risk which they ran for want of these 
precautions, and strenuously remonstrated with them: “Our 
fate hangs on the razor’s edge, men of Ionia: either to be free- 
men or slaves,—and slaves too, caught after running away. 
Set yourself at once to work and duty. You will then have 
trouble indeed at first, with certain victory and freedom after- 
wards ; but if you persist in this carelessness and disorder, there 
is no hope for you to escape the king’s revenge for your revolt. 
Be persuaded and commit yourself to me. I pledge myself, if 
the gods only hold an equal balance, that your enemies either 
will not fight, or will be severely beaten.” } 

The wisdom of this advice was so apparent, that the Ionians, 
quitting their comfortable tents on the shore of Ladé, and 
going on board their ships, submitted themselves to the con- 
tinuous nautical labours and manceuvres imposed upon them 
by Dionysius. The rowers, and the hoplites on the deck, 
were exercised in their separate functions, and even when they 
were not so employed, the ships were kept at anchor, and the 
crews on board, instead of on shore; so that the work lasted 
all day long, under a hot summer’s sun. Such labour was new 
to the Ionian crews. They endured it for seven succesive days, 
after which they broke out with one accord into resolute mutiny 
and refusal: ‘Which of the gods have we offended, to bring 
upon ourselves such a retribution as this? madmen as we are, 
to put ourselves into the hands of this Phékzean braggart, who 
has furnished only three ships! He has now got us and is 


1 Herodot, vi. 11. "Em) Eupod yap axuis Exera: jpiv ra xphypara, 
Bvdpes "Iwves, } elvar drevOépoios 4 SovAoici, nal robroi: ws Spyréryor viv 
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buiv fora, olof re 5¢ Everbe, bwepBarAduevor rods évavrious, elvar €redGepor, 
&c. 
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ruining us without remedy; many of us are already sick, many 
others are sickening. We had better make up our minds to 
Persian slavery, or any other mischiefs, rather than go on with 
these present sufferings. Come, we will not obey this man any 


- longer.” And they forthwith refused to execute his orders, 


resuming their tents on shore, with the enjoyments of shade, 
rest, and inactive talk, as before. 

I have not chosen to divest this instructive scene of the 
dramatic liveliness with which it is given in Herodotus—the 
more so as it has all the air of reality, and as Hekateeus the 
historian was probably present in the island of Ladé, and may 
have described what he actually saw and heard. When we see 
the intolerable hardship which these nautical manceuvres and 
labours imposed upon the Ionians, though men not unaccus- 
tomed to ordinary ship-work,—and when we witness their 
perfect incapacity to submit themselves to such a discipline, 
even with extreme danger staring them in the face—we shall 
be able to appreciate the severe and unremitting toil whereby 
the Athenian seaman afterwards purchased that perfection of 
nautical discipline which characterised him at the beginning of 
the Peloponnesian war. It will appear, as we proceed with 
this history, that the full development of the Athenian demo- 
cracy worked a revolution in Grecian military marine, chiefly 
by enforcing upon the citizen seaman a strict continuous train- 
ing, such as was only surpassed by the Lacedemonian drill on 
land—and by thus rendering practicable a species of nautical 
manceuvring, which was unknown even at the time of the battle 
of Salamis. I shall show this more fully hereafter: at present 
I contrast it briefly with the incapacity of the Ionians at Ladé, 
in order that it may be understood how painful such training 
really was. The reader of Grecian history is usually taught to 
associate only ideas of turbulence and anarchy with the Athenian 
democracy. But the Athenian navy, the child and champion of 
that democracy, will be found to display an indefatigable labour 
and obedience nowhere else witnessed in Greece—of which even 


_ the first lessons, as in the case now before us, prove to others 


so irksome as to outweigh the prospect of extreme and immi- 
nent peril. ‘The same impatience of steady toil and discipline, 
which the Ionians displayed to their own ruin before the battle 
of Ladé, will be found to characterise them fifty years after- 
wards as allies of Athens, as I shall have occasion to show 
when I come to describe the Athenian empire. 
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Ending in this abrupt and mutinous manner, the judicious 
suggestions of the Phékaan leader did more harm than good. 
Perhaps his manner of dealing may have been unadvisedly rude; 
but we are surprised to see that no one among the leaders of 
the larger contingents had the good sense to avail himself of 
the first readiness of the Ionians, and to employ his superior 
influence is securing the continuance of a good practice once 
begun. Not one such superior man did this Ionic revolt throw 
up. From the day on which the Ionians discarded Dionysius, 
their camp became a scene of disunion and mistrust. Some of 
them grew so reckless and unmanageable, that the better portion 
despaired of maintaining any orderly battle ; and the Samians in 
particular now repented that they had declined the secret offers 
made to them by their expelled despot !\— AZ akés son of Sylos6n. 
They sent privately to renew the negotiation, received a fresh 
promise of the same indulgence, and agreed to desert when 
the occasion arrived. On the day of battle, when the two 
fleets were on the point of coming to action, the sixty Samian 
ships all sailed off, except eleven whose captains disdained 
such treachery. Other Ionians followed their example; yet 
amidst the reciprocal crimination which Herodotus had heard, 
he finds it difficult to determine who was most to blame, 
though he names the Lesbians as among the earliest deserters.? 
The hundred ships from Chios, constituting the centre of the 
fleet—each ship carrying forty chosen soldiers fully armed 
—formed a brilliant exception to the rest. They fought with 
the greatest fidelity and resolution, inflicting upon the enemy, 
and themselves sustaining, heavy loss. Dionysius the Phékzean 
also behaved in a manner worthy of his previous language, and 
captured with his three ships the like number of Phenicians, 
But such examples of bravery did not compensate the treachery 
or cowardice of the rest. The defeat of the Ionians at Ladé 
was complete as well as irrecoverable. To the faithful Chians, 
the loss was terrible both in the battle and after it ; for though 
some of their vessels escaped from the defeat safely to Chios, 
others were so damaged as to be obliged to run ashore close at 
hand on the promontory of Mykalé, where the crews quitted 
them, with the intention of marching northward through the 
Ephesian territory to the continent opposite their own island. 
We hear with astonishment, that at that critical moment, the 
Ephesian women were engaged in solemnising the Thesmophoria, 
—a festival celebrated at night, in the open air, in some unin- 
habited portion of the territory, and without the presence of any 


1 Herodot. vi. 13. ® Herodot. vi. 14, 15. 
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male pérson. As the Chian fugitives entered the Ephesian terri- 
tory by night, their coming being neither known nor anticipated 
—it was believed that they were thieves or pirates coming to seize 
the women, and under this error they were attacked by the 
Ephesians and slain. It would seem from this incident that 
the Ephesians had taken no part in the Ionic revolt, nor 
are they mentioned amidst the various contingents; nor is 
anything said either of Kolophon, or Lebedus, or Erz.? 
The Phékzan Dionysius, perceiving that the defeat of Ladé 
was the ruin of the Ionic cause, and that his native city was again 
doomed to Persian subjection, did not think it prudent even to 
return home. Immediately after the battle he set sail, not for 
Phékzea, but for the Phenician coast, at this moment stripped of 


' its protecting cruisers. He seized several Phenician merchant- 


men, out of which considerable profit was obtained : then setting 


_ sail for Sicily, he undertook the occupation of a privateer against 


the Carthaginians and Tyrrhenians, abstaining from injury to- 
wards Greeks.* Such an employment seems then to have been 
considered perfectly admissible. A considerable body of Samians 
also migrated to Sicily, indignant at the treachery of their ad- 
mirals in the battle, and yet more indignant at the approaching 
restoration of their despot A®akés. How these Samian emi- 
grants became established in the Sicilian town of Zankle,* I 
shall mention as a part of the course of Sicilian events, which 
will come hereafter. 

The victory of Ladé enabled the Persians to attack Milétus 
by sea as well as by land; they prosecuted the siege with the 
utmost vigour, by undermining the walls, and by various en- 
gines of attack. Their resources in this respect seem to have 
been enlarged since the days of Harpagus. In no long time 
the city was taken by storm, and miserable was the fate 
reserved to it. The adult male population was chiefly slain; 
while such of them as were preserved, together with the women 
and children, were sent in a body to Susa to await the orders 
of Darius, who assigned to them a residence at Ampé, not far 
from the mouth of the Tigris. The temple at Branchide was 
burnt and pillaged, as Hekatzeus had predicted at the begin- 
ning of the revolt. The large treasures therein contained must 
have gone far to defray the costs of the Persian army. The 
Milesian territory is said to have been altogether denuded of 


1 Terodot. vi. 16. ® Thucyd. viii. 14, 
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its former inhabitants—the Persians retaining for themselves 
the city with the plain adjoining to it, and making over the 
mountainous portions to the Karians of Pedasa. Some few of 
the Milesians found a place among the Samian emigrants to 
Sicily.2 It is certain however that new Grecian inhabitants 
must have been subsequently admitted into Milétus; for it 
appears ever afterwards as a Grecian town, though with 
diminished power and importance. 

The capture of Milétus, in the sixth year from the com- 
mencement of the revolt,? carried with it the rapid submission 


1 Herodot. vi. 18, 19, 20, 22. 

MéAnros pév vey MiaAnolwy épjywro. 

2 Herodot. vi. 18. aipéovoixar’ xpns, dv TG Extrem Erei awd ths dxoordotos 
Tis "Apiorayépew. This is almost the only distinct chronological statement 
which we find in Herodotus respecting the [onic revolt. The other 
evidences of time in his chapters are more or less equivocal: nor is there 
sufficient testimony before us to enable us to arrange the events, between 
the commencement of the Ionic revolt and the battle of Marathon, into the 

recise years to which they belong. The battle of Marathon stands fixed for 
Sentembar 490 B.C.: the siege of Milétus may probably have been finished 
in 496-495 B.C., and the Ionic revolt may have begun in 502-501 B.C. 
Such are the dates which, on the whole, appear to me most probable, 
though I am far from considering them as certain. 

Chronological critics differ considerably in their arrangement of the 
events here alluded to among Pe years. See Appendix No. 5, 
p. 244, in Mr. Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici; Professor Schultz, Beytrage zu 
genaueren Zeitbestimmungen von der 63° zur 72° Olympiade, p. 177-183, 
in the Kieler Philologische Studien; and Weissenborn, Beytrage zur 
genaueren Erforschung der alten Griechischen Geschichte, Jena 1844, p. 87 
segqg.: not to mention Reizand Larcher. Mr. Clinton reckons only ten years 
from the beginning of the Ionic revolt to the battle of Marathon; which 
appears to me too short, though, on the other hand, the fourteen years 
reckoned by Larcher—much more the sixteen years reckoned by Reiz—are 
too long. Mr. Clinton compresses inconveniently the latter portion of the 
interval—that portion which elapsed between the siege of Milétus and 
the battle of Marathon: and the very improbable supposition to which he 
is obliged to resort—-of a confusion in the language of Herodotus between 
Attic and Olympic years—indicates that he is pressing the text of the 
historian too closely, when he states ‘‘that Herodotus specifies a term of 
three years between the capture of Milétus and the expedition of Datis:” 
see F. H. ad ann. 499. e places the capture of Milétus in 494 B.C.; which 
I am inclined to believe a year later—if not two years later—than the reality, 
Indeed as Mr. Clinton places the expedition of Aristagoras against Naxos 
(which was zmmediately before the breaking out of the revolt, since Aristagoras 
seized the Ionic despots while that fleet yet remained congregated immediately 
at the close of the expedition) in 501 B.c., and as Herodotus expressly says 
that Milétus was taken in the sixth year after the revolt, it would follow 
that this capture ought to belong to 495, and not to 494 B.c. I incline to 
Es it either in 496 or in 495; and the Naxian ea faeces in 502 or 501, 

eaning towards the earlier of the two dates : Schultzagrees with Larcher 
in placing the Naxian expedition in 504 B.C., yet he assigns the capture of 
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‘of the neighbouring towns in Karia; and during the next 
summer—the Phenician fleet having wintered at Milétus—the 
Persian forces by sea and land reconquered all the Asiatic 

| Greeks, insular as well as continental.! Chios, Lesbos, and 

: Tenedos—the towns in the Chersonese—Selymbria and Per- 

|inthus in Thrace— Prokonnésus and Artake in the Propontis— 
all these towns were taken or sacked by the Persian and 
Phenician fleet. —The inhabitants of Byzantium and Chalkédén 
fed for the most part, without even awaiting its arrival, to 
Mesembria ; while the Athenian Miltiadés only escaped Persian 
captivity by a rapid flight from his abode in the Chersonese to 
Athens. His pursuers were indeed so close upon him, that 
one of his ships, with his son Metiochus on board, fell into 

ther hands. As Miltiadés had been strenuous in urging the 
destruction of the bridge over the Danube, on the occasion of 
the Scythian expedition, the Phenicians were particularly anxious 

‘to get possession of his person, as the most acceptable of all 

Greek prisoners to the Persian king; who however, when 

'Metiochus the son of Miltiadés was brought to Susa, not only 
did him no harm, but treated him with great kindness, and 

‘gave him a Persian wife with a comfortable maintenance.® 

Far otherwise did the Persian generals deal with the re- 
conquered cities on and near the coast. The threats which had 

'been held out before the battle of Ladé were realised to the 

full. The most beautiful Greek youths and virgins were picked 

out, to be distributed among the Persian grandees as eunuchs 
Milétusto 496 B. c.—whereas Herodotusstates that the last of these two events 
wasin the sixth yearafter the revolt, which revolt immediately succeeded on 
the first of the Lwo, within the same summer. Weissenborn places the capture 
of Milétus in 496 B.c., and the expedition to Naxos in 499—suspecting that 
the text in Herodotus—éxrw @rei—is incorrect, and that it ought to be 
terdpr €ret, the fourth year (p. 125 : compare the chronological table in his 
work, p. 222). He attempts to show that the particular incidents com- 
posing the Ionic revolt, as Herodotus recounts it, cannot be made to occupy 
more than four years ; but his reasoning is in my judgement unsatisfactory, 
and the conjecture inadmissible. The distinct affirmation of the historian, 
as to the entire interval between the two events, isof much more evidentiary 
value than our conjectural summing up of the details. 

It is vain, I think, to try to arrange these details according to precise 
years : this can only be done very loosely. 

1 Herodot. vi, 25. 

* Herodot. vi. 31-33. It may perhaps be to this burning and sacking 
of the cities in the Propontis and on the Asiatic side of the Hellespont that 
Strabo (xiii. p. 591) makes allusion ; though he ascribes the proceeding to 
a different cause—to the fear of Darius that the Scythians would cross into 
Asia to avenge themselves upon him forattacking them, and that the towns 
on the coast would furnish them with vessels for the passage. 

* Herodot. vi. 41. 
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or inmates of the harems. The cities, with their edifices sacred 
as well as profane, were made a prey to the flames; and in the 
case of the islands, Herodotus even tells us that a line of Per- 
sians was formed from shore to shore, which swept each 
territory from north to south, and drove the inhabitants out of 
it.1 That much of this hard treatment is well-founded, there 
can be no doubt. But it must be exaggerated as to extent of 
depopulation and destruction, for these islands and cities appear 
ever afterwards as occupied by a Grecian population, and even 
as in a tolerable, though reduced, condition. Samos was made 
an exception to the rest, and completely spared by the Persians, 
as a reward to its captains for setting the example of desertion 
at the battle of Ladé; while AXakés the despot of that island 
was reinstated in his government.? It appears that several 
other despots were reinstated at the same time in their respec- 
tive cities, though we are not told which. 

Amidst the sufferings endured by so many innocent persons, 
of every age and of both sexes, the fate of Histizeus excites but 
little sympathy. He was carrying on his piracies at Byzantium 
when he learnt the surrender of Milétus; he then thought it 
expedient to sail with his Lesbian vessels for Chios, where ad- 
mittance was refused to him. But the Chians, weakened as 
they had been by the late battle, were in little condition to 
resist, so that he defeated their troops and despoiled the island. 
During the present break-up of the Asiatic Greeks, there were 
doubtless many who (like the Phékzan Dionysius) did not 
choose to return home to an enslaved city, yet had no fixed 
plan for a new abode. Of these exiles, a considerable number 
put themselves under the temporary command of Histizus, and 
accompanied him to the plunder of Thasos. While besieging 
that town, he learnt the news that the Phenician fleet had 
quitted Milétus to attack the remaining Ionic towns. He 
therefore left his designs on Thasos unfinished, in order to go 
and defend Lesbos. But in this latter island the dearth of 
provisions was such, that he was forced to cross over to the 
continent to reap the standing corn, around Atarneus and in 
the fertile plain of Mysia near the river Kaikus. Here he fell 
in with a considerable Persian force under Harpagus—was 
beaten, compelled to flee, and taken prisoner. On his being 
carried to Sardis, Artaphernés the satrap caused him to be at 
once crucified: partly no doubt from genuine hatred, but 
partly also under the persuasion that if he were sent up asa 


1 Herodot, vi. 31, 32, 33- 2 Herodot. vi. 25. 
® }lerodot. vi. 26-28. &ywv "Idvwy xal AloAdwy cvxvous. 
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prisoner to Susa, he might again become dangerous, since 
Darius would even now spare his life, under an indelible sen- 
timent of gratitude for the maintenance of the bridge over the 
Danube. The head of Histizus was embalmed and sent up 
to Susa, where Darius caused it to be honourably buried, con- 
demning this precipitate execution of a man who had once 
been his preserver.! 

We need not wonder that the capture of Milétus excited the 
strongest feeling, of mixed sympathy and consternation, among 
the Athenians. In the succeeding year (so at least we are led 
to think, though the date cannot be positively determined) it 
was selected as the subject of a tragedy—The Capture of 
Milétus—by the dramatic poet Phrynichus; which, when 
performed, so painfully wrung the feelings of the Athenian 
audience, that they burst into tears in the theatre, and the poet 
was condemned to pay a fine of one thousand drachme, as 
“having recalled to them their own misfortunes.”? The piece 
was forbidden to be afterwards acted, and has not come down 
to us. Some critics have supposed that Herodotus has not 
correctly assigned the real motive which’ determined the 
Athenians to impose this fine ;® for it is certain that the sub- 
jects usually selected for tragedy were portions of heroic legend, 
and not matters of recent history ; so that the Athenians might 
complain of Phrynichus on the double ground—for having 
violated an established canon of propriety, as well as for touch- 
ing their sensibilities too deeply. Still I see no reason for 
doubting that the cause assigned by Herodotus is substantially 
the true one. Yet it is very possible that Phrynichus, af an 
age when tragic poetry had not yet reached its full development, 
might touch this very tender subject with a rough and offensive 
hand, before a people who had fair reason to dread the like 
cruel fate for themselves. A‘schylus, in his Persz, would 
naturally carry with him the full tide of Athenian sympathy, 
while dwelling on the victories of Salamis and Platza. But to 
interest the audience in Persian success and Grecian suffering, 
was a task in which much greater poets than Phrynichus would 
have failed—and which no judicious poet would have under- 
taken. The sack of Magdeburg by Count Tilly, in the Thirty 
Years’ war, was not likely to be endured as the subject of 
dramatic representation in any Protestant town of Germany. 


1 Herodot. vi. 28, 29, 30. 

2 Herodot. v. 21. as dvapyhoavra oixhia kaxd : compare vii. 152; also 
Kallisthenés ap, Strabo. xiv. p. 635, and Plutarch, Precept. Reipubl. 

Gerend, p. 814.  *% See Welcker, Griechische Tragédicn, vol. i, p. 25. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 
FROM IONIC REVOLT TO BATTLE OF MARATHON 


In the preceding chapter, I indicated the point of confluence 
between the European and Asiatic streams of Grecian history 
—the commencement of a decided Persian intention to conquer 
Attica ; manifested first in the form of a threat by Artaphernés 
the satrap, when he enjoined the Athenians to take back Hip- 
pias as the only condition of safety, and afterwards converted 
into a passion in the bosom of Darius in consequence of the 
burning of Sardis. From this time forward, therefore, the affairs 
of Greece and Persia come to be in direct relation one with the 
other, and capable of being embodied, much more than before, 
into One continuous narrative. 

The reconquest of Ionia being thoroughly completed, Arta- 
phernés proceeded to organise the future government of it, with 
a degree of prudence and forethought not often visible in 
Persian proceedings. Convoking deputies from all the different 
cities, he compelled them to enter into a permanent convention 
for the amicable settlement of disputes, so as to prevent all 
employment of force by any one against the others) Moreover 
he caused the territory of each city to be measured by para- 
sangs (each parasang was equal to thirty stadia, or about three 
miles and a half), and arranged the assessments of tribute 
according to this measurement ; without any material departure, 
however, from the sums which had been paid before the re- 
volt.1 Unfortunately, Herodotus is unusually brief in his 
allusion to this proceeding, which it would have been highly 
interesting to be able to comprehend perfectly. We may how- 
ever assume it as certain, that both the population and the 
territory of many among the Ionic cities, if not of all, were 
materially altered in consequence of the preceding revolt, and 
still more in consequence of the cruelties with which the sup- 
pression of the revolt had been accompanied. In regard to 

Milétus, Herodotus tells us that the Persians retained for 

themselves the city with its circumjacent plain, but gave the 

mountain-portion of the Milesian territory to the Karians of 

Pédasa.* Such a proceeding would naturally call for fresh 

measurement and assessment of tribute ; and there may have 

been similar transfers of land elsewhere. I have already ob- 
1 Herodot. vi. 42, 2 Herodot. vi. 20. 
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served that the statements which we find in Herodotus, of utter 
depopulation and destruction falling upon the cities, cannot be 
credited in their full extent; for these cities are all peopled, 
and all Hellenic, afterwards. Yet there can be no doubt that 
they are partially true, and that the miseries of those days, as 
stated in the work of Hekatzeus as well as by contemporary 
..| informants with whom Herodotus had probably conversed, 
.| must have been extreme. New inhabitants would probably be 
.| admitted in many of them, to supply the loss sustained; and 
‘,{such infusion of fresh blood would strengthen the necessity 
.| for the organisation introduced by Artaphernés, in order to 
| determine clearly the obligations due from the cities both to 
_ | the Persian government and towards each other. Herodotus 
..| considers that the arrangement was extremely beneficial to the 
lonians, and so it must unquestionably have appeared, coming 
as it did immediately after so much previous suffering. He 
further adds that the tribute then fixed remained unaltered 
| until his own day—a statement requiring some comment, which 

{ reserve until the time arrives for describing the condition of 
the Asiatic Greeks after the repulse of Xerxés from Greece 
Proper. 

Meanwhile the intentions of Darius for the conquest of 
Greece were now effectively manifested. Mardonius, invested 
with the supreme command, and at the head of a large force, 
was sent down in the ensuing spring for the purpose. Having 
reached Kilikia in the course of the march, he himself got on 
ship-board and went by sca to Ionia, while his army marched 
across Asia Minor to the Hellespont. His proceeding in Ionia 
surprises us, and seems to have appeared surprising as well to 
Herodotus himself as to his readers. Mardonius deposed the 
despots throughout the various Greek cities; leaving the 
people of each to govern themselves, subject to Persian 
dominion and tribute. This was a complete reversal of the 


1 Herodot. vi. 43. In recounting this deposition of the despots by 
Mardonius, Herodotus reasons from it as an analogy for, the purpose of 
vindicating the correctness of another of his statements, which (he acquaints 
us) many persons disputed ; namely, the discussion which he reports to 
have taken place among the seven conspirators, after the death of the 
Magian Smerdis, whether they should establish a monarchy, an oligarchy, 
or a democracy—év@airTa péyioroy Capua épéw Toict uh dwobexomevoiot THY 
* ‘EAAhvav, Tlepoéwy roio: éxrd "Ordvea yveuny awotéfacbat, as xpedv ely 
> Snuwoxparéer Oat Tiépoas robs yap rupdyvous tay *lévwv Karanavoas mdvras 
“4b Mapddvios, Squoxparlas xarlora és ras wdAcas. Such passages as this let 
© us into the controversies of the time, and prove that Herodotus found many 
y ' objectors to his story about the discussion on theories of government among 
| the seven Persian conspirators (iii, 80-82). 
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former policy of Persia, and must be ascribed to a new convic- 
tion, doubtless wise and well-founded, which had recently 
grown up among the Persian leaders, that on the whole their 
unpopularity was aggravated more than their strength was in- 
creased, by employing these despots as instruments. “The 
phenomena of the late Ionic revolt were well calculated to 
teach such a lesson; but we shall not often find the Persians 
profiting by experience, throughout the course of this history. 
Mardonius did not remain long in Ionia, but passed on with 
his fleet to the Hellespont, where the land-force had already 
arrived. He transported it across into Europe, and began his 
march through Thrace ; all of which had already been reduced 
by Megabazus, and does not seem to have participated in the 
Ionic revolt. The island:of Thasus surrendered to the fleet 
without resistance, and the land-force was conveyed across the 
Strymon to the Greek city of Akanthus, on the western coast ~ 
of the Strymonic Gulf. From hence Mardonius marched into . 
Macedonia, and subdued a considerable portion of its inhabi- 
tants—perhaps some of those not comprised in the dominion 
of Amyntas, since that prince had before submitted to Mega- 
bazus. Meanwhile he sent his fleet to double the promontory .- 
of Mount Athos, and to join the land-force again at the Gulf : 
of Therma, with a view of conquering as much of Greece as he . 
could, and even of prosecuting the march as far as Athens and 
Eretria ;} so that the expedition afterwards accomplished by | 
Xerxés would have been tried at least by Mardonius, twelve or - 
thirteen years earlier, had not a terrible storm completely dis- 
abled the fleet. The sea near Athos was then, and is now, 
full of peril to navigators. One of the hurricanes so frequent 
in its neighbourhood overtook the Persian fleet, destroyed three 
hundred ships, and drowned or cast ashore not less than twenty 
thousand men. Of those who reached the shore, many died of 
cold, or were devoured by the wild beasts on that inhospitable 
tongue of land. ‘This disaster checked altogether the further 
progress of Mardonius, who also sustained considerable loss 
with his land-army, and was himself wounded, in a night attack 
made upon him by the tribe of Thracians called Brygi. 
Though strong enough to repel and avenge this attack, and to 
subdue the Brygi, he was yet in no condition to advance 
farther. Both the land-force and the fleet were conveyed back 
to the Hellespont, and from thence across to Asia, with so much 
shame of failure, that Mardonius was never again employed 
by Darius; though we cannot make out that the fault was 


1 Herodot. vi. 43, 44. é¢mopevovro S& éal re ’Epérpiay nal "AGhays. 
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imputable to him.1 We shall hear of him again under 
Xerxés. 

The ill-success of Mardonius seems to have inspired the 
; Thasians, so recently subdued, with the idea of revolting. At 
\ least their conduct provoked the suspicion of Darius; for they 
| made active preparations for defence, both by building war- 
| Ships, and by strengthening their fortifications. ~The Thasians 
were at this time in great opulence, chiefly from gold and silver 
mines, both in their island and in their mainland territory 
opposite. The mines at Skapté Hylé in Thrace yielded to 
them an annual income of eighty talents; their total surplus 
revenue—after defraying all the expenses of government so 
}that the inhabitants were entirely untaxed—was two hundred 
| talents (£46,000, if Attic talents; more, if either Euboic or 
Eginzan). With such large means, they were enabled soon 
to make preparations which excited notice among their neigh- 
bours ; many of whom were doubtless jealous of their prosperity, 
and perhaps inclined to dispute with them possession of the 
profitable mines of Skapté Hylé. As in other cases, so in this: 
the jealousies among subject neighbours often procured revela- 
tions to the superior power. The proceedings of the Thasians 
were made known, and they were forced to raze their fortifica- 
tions as well as to surrender all their ships to the Persians at 
Abdéra.? 

Though dissatisfied with Mardonius, Darius was only the 
more eagerly bent on his project of conquering Greece. Hip- 
pias was at his side to keep alive his wrath against the 
Athenians.’ Orders were despatched to the maritime cities 
of his empire to equip both ships of war and horse-transports 
fora renewed attempt. His intentions were probably known 
in Greece itself by this time, from the recent march of his 
army to Macedonia. Nevertheless he now thought it advisable 
to send heralds round to most of the Grecian cities, in order 
to require from each the formal token of submission—earth 
and water ; and thus to ascertain what extent of resistance his 
projected expedition was likely to experience. The answers 
received were to a high degree favourable. Many of the con- 
tinental Greeks sent their submission, as well as all those 
islanders to whom application was made. Among the former 

1 Herodot. vi. 44-94. Charon of Lampsakus had noticed the storm near 
Mount Athos, and the destruction of the fleet of Mardonius (Charonis 
Fragment. 3, ed. Didot ; Athenz. ix. p. 394). 

2 Herodot. vi. 46-48. See a similar case of disclosure arising from 


jealousy between Tenedos and Lesbos (Thucyd. iii. 2), 
* Herodot. vi. 94. 
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we are probably to reckon the Thebans and Thessalians, 
though Herodotus does not particularise them. Among the 
latter Naxos, Eubcea, and some of the smaller islands, are not 
included ; but A‘gina, at that time the first maritime power of 
Greece, is expressly included.? 

Nothing marks so clearly the imminent peril in which the 
liberties of Greece were now placed, and the terror inspired 
by the Persians after their reconquest of Ionia, as this abase- 
ment on the part of the Aginetans, whose commerce with the 
Asiatic islands and continent doubtless impressed them 
strongly with the melancholy consequences of unsuccessful 
resistance to the Great King. But on the present occasion 
their conduct was dictated as much by antipathy to Athens as 
by fear, so that Greece was thus threatened with the intrusion 
of the Persian arm as ally and arbiter in her internal contests 
—a contingency which, if it had occurred now in the dispute 
between A®gina and Athens, would have led to the certain 
enslavement of Greece, though when it did occur nearly a 
century afterwards, towards the close of the Peloponnesian war 
and in consequence of the prolonged struggle between Lacc- 
demon and Athens, Greece had become strong enough in 
her own force to endure it without the loss of substantial 
independence. 

The war between Thebes and A¢gina on one side, and 
Athens on the other—begun several years before, and growing 
out of the connexion between Athens and Platzea—had never 
yet been terminated. The A®ginetans had taken part in that 
war from gratuitous feeling, either of friendship for Thebes or 
of enmity to Athens, without any direct ground of quarrel,? 
and they had begun the war even without the formality of 
notice. Though a period apparently not less than fourteen 
years (from about 506-492 B.c.) had elapsed, the state of 
hostility still continued ; and we may readily conceive that 
Hippias, the great instigator of Persian attack upon Greece, 
would not fail to enforce upon all the enemies of ‘Athens the 
prudence of seconding, or at least of not opposing, the efforts 
of the Persian to reinstate him in that city. It was partly 
under this feeling, combined with genuine alarm, that both 

1 Herodot. vi. 48, 49, viii. 46. 

2 Herodot. v. 81-89. See vol. iv, chapter xxxi, The legendary story 
there given as the provocation of Aigina to the war is evidently not to be 
treated as a real and historical cause of war: a state of quarrel causes all 


such stories to be raked up, and some probably to be invented. It is like 
the old alleged quarrel between the Athenians and the Pelasgi of Lemnos 


(vi, 137-140). 
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Thebes and A¢gina manifested submissive dispositions towards 
the heralds of Darius. 

Among these heralds, some had gone both to Athens and to 
Sparta, for the same purpose of demanding earth and water. 
The reception given to them at both places was angry in the 
extreme. The Athenians cast the herald into the pit called 
the Barathrum,? into which they sometimes precipitated public 
criminals : the Spartans threw the herald who came to them 
into a well, desiring the unfortunate messenger to take earth 
and water from thence to the king. The inviolability of heralds 
was SO ancient and undisputed in Greece, from the Homeric 
times downward, that nothing short of the fiercest excitement 
could have instigated any Grecian community to such an out- 
rage, But to the Lacedemonians, now accustomed to regard 
themselves as the first of all Grecian states, and to be addressed 
always in the character of superiors, the demand appeared so 
gross an insult as to banish from their minds for the time all 
recollection of established obligations. They came subse- 
quently, however, to repent of the act as highly criminal, and 
to look upon it as the cause of misfortunes which overtook 
them thirty or forty years afterwards. How they tried at that 
time to expiate it, I shall hereafter recount.? 


1 It is to this treatment of the herald that the story in Plutarch’s Life of 
Themistoklés must allude, if that story indeed be true, for the Persian 
king was not likely to send a second ‘herald, after such treatment of the 
frst. An interpreter accompanied the herald, speaking Greek as well as 
his own native language. Themistoklés proposed and carried a vote that he 
should be put to death for having employed the Greek language as medium 
for barbaric dictation. (Plutarch, Themist. c. 6.) We should be glad to 
know from whom Plutarch copied this story. 

Pausanias states that it was Miltiadés who proposed the putting to death 
of the heralds at Athens (iii. 12, 6); and that the divine judgement fell 
upon his family in consequence of it. From whom Pausanias copied this 
statement I do not know: certainly not from Herodotus, who does not 
mention Miltiadés in the case, and expressly says that he does not know in 
what manner the divine judgement overtook the Athenians for the crime— 
“except (says he) that their city and country was afterwards laid waste by 
Xerxés ; but I do not think that this happened on account of the outrage 
on the heralds” (Herodot. vii. 133). 

The belief that there must have been a divine judgement of some sort or 
other, presented a strong stimulus to invent or twist some historical fact to 
correspond with it. Herodotus has sufficient regard for truth to resist this 
stimulus and to confess his ignorance ; a circumstance which goes, along 
with others, to strengthen our confidence in his general authority. His 
silence weakens the credibility, but does not refute the allegation, of 
Pausanias with regard to Miltiadés—which is certainly not intrinsically 
improbable. 

Herodot. vii. 133. 
VOL. V. 
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But if, on the one hand, the wounded dignity of the Spartans 
hurried them into the commission of this wrong, it was on the 
other hand of signal use to the general liberties of Greece, by 
rousing them out of their apathy as to the coming invader, and 
placing them with regard to him in the same state of inexpiable 
hostility as Athens and Eretria. We see at once the bonds 
drawn closer between Athens and Sparta. The Athenians, for 
the first time, prefer a complaint at Sparta against the A¢gine- 
tans for having given earth and water to Darius—accusing them 
of having done this with views of enmity to Athens, and in 
order to invade Attica conjointly with the Persian. This they 
represented “as treason to Hellas,” calling upon Sparta, as 
head of Greece, to interfere. In consequence of their appeal, 
Kleomenés king of Sparta went over to Atgina, to take measures 
against the authors of the late proceeding, “for the general 
benefit of Hellas.” 3 

The proceeding now before us is of very great importance 
in the progress of Grecian history. It is the first direct and 
positive historical manifestation of Hellas as an aggregate body, 
with Sparta as its chief, and obligations of a certain sort on the 
part of its members, the neglect or violation of which consti- 
tutes a species of treason. I have already pointed out several 
earlier incidents, showing how the Greek political mind, be- 
ginning from entire severance of states, became gradually 
prepared for this idea of a permanent league with mutual 
obligations and power of enforcement vested in a permanent 
chief—an idea never fully carried into practice, but now dis- 
tinctly manifest and partially operative. First, the great 
acquired power and territory of Sparta, her military training, 
her undisturbed political traditions, create an unconscious 
deference towards her such as was not felt towards any other 
state. Next, she is seen (in the proceedings against Athens 
after the expulsion of Hippias) as summoning and conducting 
to war a cluster of self-obliged Peloponnesian allies, witH cer- 
tain formalities which give to the alliance an imposing 
permanence and solemnity. Thirdly, her position becomes 


1 Herodot. vi. 49. TWlothoac: 3¢ ogi (Alyiwhrais) Taira, l6éws "AOnvaia 
éwexéato, Soxéovres éxl solos txovras tobs Aiywhras Sedwxdva: (yijv wal 
bdwp), ws Gua rg Mépon ex) opéas atrparebwvra:. Kal &opevo: rpopdcios 
éneAdBovto’ poiréovrés Te és thy Sadprny, catnydpeov tay Aivyt- 
vntéwy Ta wWemoinKkorev, wpoddytTes thy ‘EAAGSa. Compare viii. 
144, ix. 7. Thy ‘EAAdSa Seivdy wroredpevot rpodsotvai—a new and 
very important phrase. 

vi. 61, Tére 5@ tov KAcouévea, ddvra & tH Alylyp, wal cod Ti 
‘EAAdS: &yabd wmpovepyaldpevor, &e. 
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' recognised as first power or president of Greece, both by 
foreigners who invite alliance (Croesus) or by Greeks who seek 
help, such as the Platzans against Thebes or the Ionians 
against Persia. But Sparta has not been hitherto found willing 
to take on herself the performance of this duty of Protector 
- general. She refused the Ionians and the Samian Mzandrius, 
~ as well as the Platzeans, in spite of their entreaties founded on 
- common Hellenic lineage: the expedition which she undertook 
- against Polykratés of Samos was founded upon private motives 
for displeasure, even in the estimation of the Lacedzmonians 
’ themselves: moreover, even if all these requests had been 
> granted, she might have seemed to be rather obeying a gener- 
- QOus sympathy than performing a duty incumbent upon her as 
- superior. But in the case now before us, of Athens against 
- figina, the latter consideration stands distinctly prominent. 
Athens is not a member of the cluster of Spartan allies, nor 
does she claim the compassion of Sparta, as defenceless against 
- an overpowering Grecian neighbour.. She complains of a Pan- 
Hellenic obligation as having been contravened by the A%gine- 
tans to her detriment and danger, and calls upon Sparta to 
- enforce upon the delinquents respect to these obligations. For 
the first time in Grecian history, such a call is made; for the 
first time in Grecian history, it is effectively answered. We 
may well doubt whether it would have been thus answered— 
considering the tardy, unimpressible, and home-keeping, char- 
acter of the Spartans, with their general insensibility to distant 
dangers1—if the adventure of the Persian herald had not 
occurred to gall their pride beyond endurance—to drive them 
into unpardonable hostility with the Great King—and to cast 
them into the same hoat with Athens for keeping off an enemy 
who threatened the common liberties of Hellas, . 
From this time, then, we may consider that there exists a 

recognised political union of Greece against the Persian ?—or 
at least something as near to a political union as Grecian 
temper will permit—with Sparta as its head for the present. 
To such a pre-eminence of Sparta, Grecian history had been 
gradually tending. But the final event which placed it beyond 
dispute, and which humbled for the time her ancient and only 

nval— Argos—is now to be noticed. 
It was about three or four years before the arrival of these 
Persian heralds in Greece, and nearly at the time when Milétus 
1 Thucyd. i. 70-118. Koxvor mpds buas (7. e. the Spartans) pedAAnras xa) 


drodnuntal wpds évdnuordrous. 
® Herodot. vii. 145-148. Of ouvwpdra: ‘EAAfvwr én) tr Meépop. 
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sent to Histizus might be handed to himself. Such was the 
tenor of the answers, that Artaphernés was induced to seize 
and put to death several of the Persians around him: but 
Histizeus was disappointed in his purpose of bringing about a 
revolt in the place.? 

On arriving at Milétus, Histizus found Aristagoras no longer 
present, and the citizens altogether adverse to the return of 
their old despot: nevertheless he tried to force his way by 
night into the town, but was repulsed and even wounded in 
the thigh. He returned to Chios, but the Chians refused him 
the aid of any of their ships: he next passed to Lesbos, from 
the inhabitants of which island he obtained eight triremes, and 
employed them to occupy Byzantium, pillaging and detaining 
the Ionian merchant-ships as they passed into or out of the 
Euxine.? The few remaining piracies of this worthless traitor, 
mischievous to his countrymen even down to the day of his 
death, hardly deserve our notice amidst the last struggles and 
sufferings of the subjugated Ionians, to which we are now 
hastening. 

A vast Persian force, both military and naval, was gradually 
concentrating itself near Milétus, against which city Arta- 
phernés had determined to direct his principal efforts. Not 
only the whole army of Asia Minor, but also the Kilikian and 
Egyptian troops fresh from the conquest of Cyprus, and even 
the conquered Cypriots themselves, were brought upas reinforce- 
ments ; while the entire Phenician fleet, no less than 600 ships 
strong, co-operated on the coast. To meet such a land-force 
in the field was far beyond the strength of the Ionians, and the 
joint Pan-Ionic council resolved that the Milesians should be 
left to defend their own fortifications, while the entire force of 
the confederate cities should be mustered on board the ships. 
At sea they had as yet no reason to despair, having been 
victorious over the Phenicians near Cyprus, and having sus- 
tained no defeat. The combined Ionic fleet, including the 
fEolic Lesbians, amounting in all to the number of 353 ships, 
was accordingly mustered at Ladé—then a little island near 
Milétus, but now joined on to the coast, by the gradual ac- 
cumulation of land in the bay at the mouth of the Mzander. 
Eighty Milesian ships formed the nght wing, one hundred 
Chian ships the centre, and sixty Samian ships the left wing, 
while the space between the Milesians and the Chians was 
occupied by twelve ships from Priéné, three from Myus, and 
seventeen from Teés—the space between the Chians and 

1 Herodot, vi. 2-5. 2 Herodot. vi. 5-26. 8 Herodot. vi. 6-9, 
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Samians was filled by eight ships from Erythre, three from 
Phékza, and seventy from Lesbos. 

The total armament thus made up was hardly inferior in 
number to that which, fifteen years afterwards, gained the 
battle of Salamis against a far larger Persian fleet than the 
present. Moreover the courage of the Ionians, on ship-board, 
was equal to that of their contemporaries on the other side of 
the A°gean ; while in respect of disagreement among the allies, 
we shall hereafter find the circumstances preceding the battle 
of Salamis still more menacing than those before the coming 
battle of Ladé. The chances of success therefore were at least 
equal between the two, and indeed the anticipations of the Per- 
sians and Phenicians on the present occasion;were full of doubt, 
so that they thought it necessary to set on foot express means for 
disuniting the Ionians—it was fortunate for the Greeks that 
Xerxés at Salamis could not be made to conceive the prudence 
of aiming at the same object. There were now in the Persian 
camp all those various despots whom Aristagoras, at the begin- 
ning of the revolt, had driven out of their respective cities. 
At the instigation of Artaphernés, each of these men despatched 
secret communications to their citizens in the allied fleet, 
endeavouring to detach them severally from the general body, 
by promises of gentle treatment in the event of compliance, 
and by threats of extreme infliction from the Persians if they 
persisted in armed efforts. Though these communications 
were sent to each without the knowledge of the rest, yet the 
answer from all was one unanimous negative. The con- 
federates at Ladé seemed more one, in heart and spirit, than 
the Athenians, Spartans and Corinthians will hereafter prove 
to be at Salamis. 

But there was one grand difference which turned the scale— 
the superior energy and ability of the Athenian leaders at 
Salamis, coupled with the fact that they weve Athenians—that 
is, in command of the largest and most important contingent 
throughout the fleet. 

At Ladé, unfortunately, this was quite otherwise. Each 
separate contingent had its own commander, but we hear of no 
joint commander at all. Nor were the chiefs who came from 
the larger cities—Milesian, Chian, Samian, or Lesbian—men 
like Themistoklés, competent and willing to stand forward as 
self-created leaders, and to usurp for the moment, with the 
general consent and for the general benefit, a privilege not 


1 Herodot. vi, 8, ® Herodot. vi. 9, 10. 
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intended for them. The only man of sufficient energy and for- 
wardness to do this, was the Phékzan Dionysius—unfortunately 
the captain of the smallest contingent of the fleet, and there- 
fore enjoying the least respect. For Phékza, once the daring 
explorer of the western waters, had so dwindled down since 
the Persian conquest of Ionia, that she could now furnish no 
more than three ships, and her ancient maritime spirit survived 
only in the bosom of her captain. When Dionysius saw the 
Ionians assembled at Ladé, willing, eager, full of talk and 
mutual encouragement, but untrained and taking no thought 
of discipline, or nautical practice, or co-operation in the hour 
of battle—he saw the risk which they ran for want of these 
precautions, and strenuously remonstrated with them: “Our 
fate hangs on the razor’s edge, men of Ionia: either to be free- 
men or slaves,—and slaves too, caught after running away. 
Set yourself at once to work and duty. You will then have 
trouble indeed at first, with certain victory and freedom after- 
wards ; but if you persist in this carelessness and disorder, there 
is no hope for you to escape the king’s revenge for your revolt. 
Be persuaded and commit yourself to me. I pledge myself, if 
the gods only hold an equal balance, that your enemies either 
will not fight, or will be severely beaten.” + 

The wisdom of this advice was so apparent, that the Ionians, 
quitting their comfortable tents on the shore of Ladé, and 
going on board their ships, submitted themselves to the con- 
tinuous nautical labours and manceuvres imposed upon them 
by Dionysius. The rowers, and the hoplites on the deck, 
were exercised in their separate functions, and even when they 
were not so employed, the ships were kept at anchor, and the 
crews on board, instead of on shore; so that the work lasted 
all day long, under a hot summer’s sun. Such labour was new 
to the Ionian crews. They endured it for seven succesive days, 
after which they broke out with one accord into resolute mutiny 
and refusal: “Which of the gods have we offended, to bring 
upon ourselves such a retribution as this? madmen as we are, 
to put ourselves into the hands of this Phékezan braggart, who 
has furnished only three ships! He has now got us and Is 


1 Herodot. vi. 11. "Eml fvpod yap axuis Exera: juiv 7a wphypara, 
bvdpes"lwves, h elvar drevOépoios } SodAoiet, nal robrow: ws Spyréryor viv 
dv dudes, hv pev BovdAncde radramwplas évdéxecOai, Td wapaxpiua per wdvos 
— fora, olol re 5¢ Evecbe, bwepBarAduevor robs évaytious, elvas érAevGepor, 

C. 

2 Herodot. vi 12. Ol”Iwves, ola dwaGdes édvres wévwv To.ovTwy, TEeTpv- 
pévos re tadarwplnol re nal Healy, Erctay wpds éwvrods tdde—Tiva Saindvev 
wapaBdyres, rdde dvanluxAapev ; olrives mapadpovficavres, xal éxxAdoaryres 
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ruining us without remedy; many of us are already sick, many 
others are sickening. We had better make up our minds to 
Persian slavery, or any other mischiefs, rather than go on with 
these present sufferings. Come, we will not obey this man any 
longer.” And they forthwith refused to execute his orders, 
resuming their tents on shore, with the enjoyments of shade, 
rest, and inactive talk, as before. 

I have not chosen to divest this instructive scene of the 
dramatic liveliness with which it is given in Herodotus—the 
more so as it has all the air of reality, and as Hekatzeus the 
historian was probably present in the island of Ladé, and may 
have described what he actually saw and heard. When we see 
the intolerable hardship which these nautical manceuvres and 
labours imposed upon the Ionians, though men not unaccus- 
tomed to ordinary ship-work,—and when we witness their 
perfect incapacity to submit themselves to such a discipline, 
even with extreme danger staring them in the face—we shall 
be able to appreciate the severe and unremitting toil whereby 
the Athenian seaman afterwards purchased that perfection of 
nautical discipline which characterised him at the beginning of 
the Peloponnesian war. It will appear, as we proceed with 
this history, that the full development of the Athenian demo- 
cracy worked a revolution in Grecian military marine, chiefly 
by enforcing upon the citizen seaman a strict continuous train- 
ing, such as was only surpassed by the Lacedemonian drill on 
land—and by thus rendering practicable a species of nautical 
manceuvring, which was unknown even at the time of the battle 
of Salamis. I shall show this more fully hereafter: at present 
I contrast it briefly with the incapacity of the Ionians at Ladé, 
in order that it may be understood how painful such training 
really was. ‘The reader of Grecian history is usually taught to 
associate only ideas of turbulence and anarchy with the Athenian 
democracy. But the Athenian navy, the child and champion of 
that democracy, will be found to display an indefatigable labour 
and obedience nowhere else witnessed in Greece—of which even 
the first lessons, as in the case now before us, prove to others 
so irksome as to outweigh the prospect of extreme and immi- 
nent peril. The same impatience of steady toil and discipline, 
which the Ionians displayed to their own ruin before the battle 
of Ladé, will be found to characterise them fifty years after- 
wards as allies of Athens, as I shall have occasion to show 
when I come to describe the Athenian empire. 

é& rod vdou, dvbpl baxadi dAa(dvi, wapexoutvp véas tpeis, dxirpépavres 
naéas abrobs Exouev, &c. 
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Ending in this abrupt and mutinous manner, the judicious 
suggestions of the Phékzan leader did more harm than good. 
Perhaps his manner of dealing may have been unadvisedly rude; 
but we are surprised to see that no one among the leaders of 
the larger contingents had the good sense to avail himself of 
the first readiness of the Ionians, and to employ his superior 
influence is securing the continuance of a good practice once 
begun. Not one such superior man did this Ionic revolt throw 
up. From the day on which the Ionians discarded Dionysius, 
their camp became a scene of disunion and mistrust. Some of 
them grew so reckless and unmanageable, that the better portion 
despaired of maintaining any orderly battle ; and the Samians in 
particular now repented that they had declined the secret offers 
made to them by their expelled despot !—AZakés son of Sylos6n. 
They sent privately to renew the negotiation, received a fresh 
promise of the same indulgence, and agreed to desert when 
the occasion arrived. On the day of battle, when the two 
fleets were on the point of coming to action, the sixty Samian 
ships all sailed off, except eleven whose captains disdained 
such treachery. Other Ionians followed their example; yet 
amidst the reciprocal crimination which Herodotus had heard, 
he finds it difficult to determine who was most to blame, 
though he names the Lesbians as among the earliest deserters.” 
The hundred ships from Chios, constituting the centre of the 
fleet—each ship carrying forty chosen soldiers fully armed 
—formed a brilliant exception to the rest. They fought with 
the greatest fidelity and resolution, inflicting upon the enemy, 
and themselves sustaining, heavy loss. Dionysius the Phékzan 
also behaved in a manner worthy of his previous language, and 
captured with his three ships the like number of Phenicians. 
But such examples of bravery did not compensate the treachery 
or cowardice of the rest. The defeat of the Ionians at Ladé 
was complete as well as irrecoverable. To the faithful Chians, 
the loss was terrible both in the battle and after it ; for though 
some of their vessels escaped from the defeat safely to Chios, 
others were so damaged as to be obliged to run ashore close at 
hand on the promontory of Mykalé, where the crews quitted 
them, with the intention of marching northward through the 
Ephesian territory to the continent opposite their own island. 
We hear with astonishment, that at that critical moment, the 
Ephesian women were engaged in solemnising the Thesmophoria, 
—a festival celebrated at night, in the open air, in some unin- 
habited portion of the territory, and without the presence of any 


1 Herodot. vi. 13. ® Herodot. vi. 14, 15. 
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male pérson. As the Chian fugitives entered the Ephesian terri- 
tory by night, their coming being neither known nor anticipated 
—it was believed that they were thieves or pirates coming to seize 
the women, and under this error they were attacked by the 
Ephesians and slain. It would seem from this incident that 
the Ephesians had taken no part in the Ionic revolt, nor 
are they mentioned amidst the various contingents; nor is 
anything said either of Kolophon, or Lebedus, or Erz.? 

The Phékezan Dionysius, perceiving that the defeat of Ladé 
was the ruin of the Ionic cause, and that his native city was again 
doomed to Persian subjection, did not think it prudent even to 
return home. Immediately after the battle he set sail, not for 
PhOkzea, but for the Phenician coast, at this moment stripped of 
its protecting cruisers. He seized several Phenician merchant- 
men, out of which considerable profit was obtained : then setting 
sail for Sicily, he undertook the occupation of a privateer against 
the Carthaginians and Tyrrhenians, abstaining from injury to- 
wards Greeks.’ Such an employment seems then to have been 
considered perfectly admissible. A considerable body of Samians 
also migrated to Sicily, indignant at the treachery of their ad- 
mirals in the battle, and yet more indignant at the approaching 
restoration of their despot Atakés. How these Samian emi- 
grants became established in the Sicilian town of Zankle,‘ I 
shall mention as a part of the course of Sicilian events, which 
will come hereafter. 

The victory of Ladé enabled the Persians to attack Milétus 
by sea as well as by land; they prosecuted the siege with the 
utmost vigour, by undermining the walls, and by various en- 
gines of attack. ‘Their resources in this respect seem to have 
been enlarged since the days of Harpagus. In no long time 
the city was taken by storm, and miserable was the fate 
reserved to it. The adult male population was chiefly slain ; 
while such of them as were preserved, together with the women 
and children, were sent in a body to Susa to await the orders 
of Darius, who assigned to them a residence at Ampé, not far 
from the mouth of the Tigris. The temple at Branchide was 
burnt and pillaged, as Hekateeus had predicted at the begin- 
ning of the revolt. The large treasures therein contained must 
have gone far to defray the costs of the Persian army. The 
Milesian territory is said to have been altogether denuded of 


1 Herodot. vi. 16. ® Thucyd. viii. 14. 

® Herodot. vi. 17. Antorhs careorhxee ‘EAARywy per ovdevds, Kapxndoviwy 
be nal Tuponver. 

4 Herodot. vi, 22-25. 
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its former inhabitants—the Persians retaining for themselves 
the city with the plain adjoining to it, and making over the 
mountainous portions to the Karians of Pedasa. Some few of 
the Milesians found a place among the Samian emigrants to 
Sicily. It is certain however that new Grecian inhabitants 
must have been subsequently admitted into Milétus; for it 
appears ever afterwards as a Grecian town, though with 
diminished power and importance. 

The capture of Milétus, in the sixth year from the com- 
mencement of the revolt,? carried with it the rapid submission 


1 Herodot. vi. 18, 19, 20, 22. 

MiAnros pév vuy Midnciwy épjuwro. 

2 Herodot. vi. 18. aipéovotxar’ Expns, év TE Exty Erei awd Ths dnocrdatos 
Tis "Apioraydpew. This is almost the only distinct chronological statement 
which we find in Herodotus respecting the Ionic revolt. The other 
evidences of time in his chapters are more or less equivocal : nor is there 
sufficient testimony before us to enable us to arrange the events, between 
the commencement of the Ionic revolt and the battle of Marathon, into the 
Sima years to which they belong. The battle of Marathon stands fixed for 

eptember 490 B.C.: the siege of Milétus may probably have been finished 
in 496-495 B.C., and the Ionic revolt may have begun in 502-501 B.c. 
Such are the dates which, on the whole, appear to me most probable, 
though I am far from considering them as certain. 

Chronological critics differ considerably in their arrangement of the 
events here alluded to among particular years. See Appendix No. §, 
p. 244, in Mr. Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici : Professor Schultz, Beytrige zu 
genaueren Zeitbestimmungen von der 63° zur 72" Olympiade, p. 177-183, 
in the Kieler Philologische Studien; and Weissenborn, Beytrage zur 
genaueren Erforschung der alten Griechischen Geschichte, Jena 1844, p. 87 
segg.: not to mention Reizand Larcher. Mr. Clinton reckons only ten years 
from the beginning of the Ionic revolt to the battle of Marathon; which 
appears to me too short, though, on the other hand, the fourteen years 
reckoned by Larcher—much more the sixteen years reckoned by Reiz—are 
too long. Mr, Clinton compresses inconveniently the latter portion of the 
interval—that portion which elapsed between the siege of Milétus and 
the battle of Marathon: and the very improbable supposition to which he 
is obliged to resort—-of a confusion in the language of Herodotus between 
Attic and Olympic years—indicates that he is pressing the text of the 
historian too closely, when he states ‘‘that Herodotus specifies a term of 
three years between the capture of Milétus and the expedition of Datis:” 
see F, H. ad ann. 499. He places the capture of Milétus in 494 B.C.; which 
I am inclined to believe a year later—if not two years later—than the reality. 
Indeed as Mr. Clinton places the expedition of Aristagoras against Naxos 
(which was tmmediately before the breaking out of the revolt, since Aristagoras 
seized the Ionic despots while that fleet yet remained congregated immediately 
at the close of the expedition) in 501 B.c., and as Herodotus expressly says 
that Milétus was taken in the sixth year after the revolt, it would follow 
that this capture ought to belong to 495, and not to 494 B.C. I incline to 

lace it either in 496 or in 495; and the Naxian expedition in §02 or 501, 

eaning towards the earlier of the two dates ; Schultz agrees with Larcher 
in placing the Naxian expedition in 504 B.C., yet he assigns the capture of 
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of the neighbouring towns in Karia; and during the next 
summer—the Phenician fleet having wintered at Milétus—the 
Persian forces by sea and land reconquered all the Asiatic 
Greeks, insular as well as continental.! Chios, Lesbos, and 
Tenedos—the towns in the Chersonese—Selymbria and Per- 
inthus in Thrace— Prokonnésus and Artake in the Propontis— 
all these towns were taken or sacked by the Persian and 
Phenician fleet.?, The inhabitants of Byzantium and Chalkédén 
fled for the most part, without even awaiting its arrival, to 
Mesembria ; while the Athenian Miltiadés only escaped Persian 
captivity by a rapid flight from his abode in the Chersonese to 
Athens. His pursuers were indeed so close upon him, that 
one of his ships, with his son Metiochus on board, fell into 
their hands. As Miltiadés had been strenuous in urging the 
destruction of the bridge over the Danube, on the occasion of 
the Scythian expedition, the Phenicians were particularly anxious 
to get possession of his person, as the most acceptable of all 
Greek prisoners to the Persian king; who however, when 
Metiochus the son of Miltiadés was brought to Susa, not only 
did him no harm, but treated him with great kindness, and 
gave him a Persian wife with a comfortable maintenance.® 

Far otherwise did the Persian generals deal with the re- 
conquered cities on and near the coast. The threats which had 
been held out before the battle of Ladé were realised to the 
full. The most beautiful Greek youths and virgins were picked 
out, to be distributed among the Persian grandees as eunuchs 


Milétus to 496 B.c.—whereas Herodotusstates that the last of these two events 
was in the sixth year after the revolt, which revolt immediately succeeded on 
the first of the two, withinthesame summer. Weissenborn places the capture 
of Milétus in 496 B.C., and the expedition to Naxos in 499—suspecting that 
the text in Herodotus—éxrw %rei—is incorrect, and that it ought to be 
rerapre €rei, the fourth year (p. 125 : compare the chronological table in his 
work, p. 222). He attempts to show that the particular incidents com- 
posing the Ionic revolt, as Herodotus recounts it, cannot be made to occupy 
more than four years ; but his reasoning is in my judgement unsatisfactory, 
and the conjecture inadmissible. The distinct affirmation of the historian, 
as to the entire interval between the two events, is of much more evidentiary 
value than our conjectural summing up of the details. 

It is vain, I think, to try to arrange these details acco:ding to precise 
years : this can only be done very loosely. 

1 Herodot. vi. 25. 

® Herodot. vi. 31-33. It may perhaps be to this burning and sacking 
of the cities in the Propontis and on the Asiatic side of the Hellespont that 
Strabo (xiii. p. §91) makes allusion ; though he ascribes the proceeding to 
a different cause—to the fear of Darius that the Scythians would cross into 
Asia to avenge themselves upon him for attacking them, and that the towns 
on the coast would furnish them with vessels for the passage. 

> Herodot. vi. 41. 
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or inmates of the harems. The cities, with their edifices sacred 
as well as profane, were made a prey to the flames; and in the 
case of the islands, Herodotus even tells us that a line of Per- 
sians was formed from shore to shore, which swept each 
territory from north to south, and drove the inhabitants out of 
it.! That much of this hard treatment is well-founded, there 
can be no doubt. But it must be exaggerated as to extent of 
depopulation and destruction, for these islands and cities appear 
ever afterwards as occupied by a Grecian population, and even 
as in a tolerable, though reduced, condition. Samos was made 
an exception to the rest, and completely spared by the Persians, 
as a reward to its captains for setting the example of desertion 
at the battle of Ladé; while AZakés the despot of that island 
was reinstated in his government. It appears that several 
other despots were reinstated at the same time in their respec- 
tive cities, though we are not told which. 

Amidst the sufferings endured by so many innocent persons, 
of every age and of both sexes, the fate of Histizus excites but 
little sympathy. He was carrying on his piracies at Byzantium 
when he learnt the surrender of Milétus; he then thought it 
expedient to sail with his Lesbian vessels for Chios, where ad- 
mittance was refused to him. But the Chians, weakened as 
they had been by the late battle, were in little condition to 
resist, so that he defeated their troops and despoiled the island. 
During the present break-up of the Asiatic Greeks, there were 
doubtless many who (like the Phékean Dionysius) did not 
choose to return home to an enslaved city, yet had no fixed 
plan for a new abode. Of these exiles, a considerable number 
put themselves under the temporary command of Histizeus, and 
accompanied him to the plunder of Thasos.* While besieging 
that town, he learnt the news that the Phenician fleet had 
quitted Milétus to attack the remaining Ionic towns. He 
therefore left his designs on Thasos unfinished, in order to go 
and defend Lesbos. But in this latter island the dearth of 
provisions was such, that he was forced to cross over to the 
continent to reap the standing corn, around Atarneus and in 
the fertile plain of Mysia near the river Kaikus. Here he fell 
in with a considerable Persian force under Harpagus—was 
beaten, compelled to flee, and taken prisoner. On his being 
carried to Sardis, Artaphernés the satrap caused him to be at 
once crucified: partly no doubt from genuine hatred, but 
partly also under the persuasion that if he were sent up as a 

1 Herodot, vi. 31, 32, 33. 2 Herodot. vi. 25. 
® Hlerodot. vi. 26-28. &ywy "Idvwy cal AloAéwy cvxvots. 
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' prisoner to Susa, he might again become dangerous, since 
Darius would even now spare his life, under an indelible sen- 
timent of gratitude for the maintenance of the bridge over the 
Danube. The head of Histizus was embalmed and sent up 
to Susa, where Darius caused it to be honourably buried, con- 
demning this precipitate execution of a man who had once 

| been his preserver.' 

We need not wonder that the capture of Milétus excited the 
| strongest feeling, of mixed sympathy and consternation, among 
the Athenians. In the succeeding year (so at least we are led 
to think, though the date cannot be positively determined) it 
was selected as the subject of a tragedy—The Capture of 
Milétus—by the dramatic poet Phrynichus; which, when 
performed, so painfully wrung the feelings of the Athenian 
audience, that they burst into tears in the theatre, and the poet 
was condemned to pay a fine of one thousand drachme, as 
“having recalled to them their own misfortunes.”2 The piece 
was forbidden to be afterwards acted, and has not come down 
to us. Some critics have supposed that Herodotus has not 
correctly assigned the real motive which’ determined the 
Athenians to impose this fine ;® for it is certain that the sub- 
jects usually selected for tragedy were portions of heroic legend, 
and not matters of recent history ; so that the Athenians might 
complain of Phrynichus on the double ground—for having 
violated an established canon of propriety, as well as for touch- 
ing their sensibilities too deeply. Still I see no reason for 
doubting that the cause assigned by Herodotus is substantially 
the true one. Yet it is very possible that Phrynichus, af an 
age when tragic poetry had not yet reached its full development, 
might touch this very tender subject with a rough and offensive 
hand, before a people who had fair reason to dread the like 
cruel fate for themselves. A‘schylus, in his Perse, would 
naturally carry with him the full tide of Athenian sympathy, 
while dwelling on the victories of Salamis and Platza. But to 
interest the audience in Persian success and Grecian suffering, 
was a task in which much greater poets than Phrynichus would 
have failed—and which no judicious poet would have under- 
taken. The sack of Magdeburg by Count Tilly, in the Thirty 
Years’ war, was not likely to be endured as the subject of 
dramatic representation in any Protestant town of Germany. 


1 Herodot. vi. 28, 29, 30. 

 Herodot. v. 21. ds dvauvfoavra olxhia xaxd : compare vii. 152; also 
Kallisthenés ap. Strabo. xiv. p. 635, and Plutarch, Precept. Reipubl. 
Gerend, p. $14. * See Welcker, Griechische Tragédien, vol. i. p. 25. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 
FROM IONIC REVOLT TO BATTLE OF MARATHON 


In the preceding chapter, I indicated the point of confluence 
between the European and Asiatic streams of Grecian history 
—the commencement of a decided Persian intention to conquer 
Attica ; manifested first in the form of a threat by Artaphernés 
the satrap, when he enjoined the Athenians to take back Hip- 

ias as the only condition of safety, and afterwards converted 
into a passion in the bosom of Darius in consequence of the 
burning of Sardis. From this time forward, therefore, the affairs 
of Greece and Persia come to be in direct relation one with the 
other, and capable of being embodied, much more than before, 
into one continuous narrative. 

The reconquest of Ionia being thoroughly completed, Arta- 
phernés proceeded to organise the future government of it, with 
a degree of prudence and forethought not often visible in 
Persian proceedings. Convoking deputies from all the different 
cities, he compelled them to enter into a permanent convention 
for the amicable settlement of disputes, so as to prevent all 
employment of force by any one against the others. Moreover 
he caused the territory of each city to be measured by para- 
sangs (each parasang was equal to thirty stadia, or about three 
miles and a half), and arranged the assessments of tribute 
according to this measurement ; without any material departure, 
however, from the sums which had been paid before the re- 
volt. Unfortunately, Herodotus is unusually brief in his 
allusion to this proceeding, which it would have been highly 
interesting to be able to comprehend perfectly. We may how- 
ever assume it as certain, that both the population and the 
territory of many among the Ionic cities, if not of all, were 
materially altered in consequence of the preceding revolt, and 
still more in consequence of the cruelties with which the sup- 
pression of the revolt had been accompanied. In regard to 
Milétus, Herodotus tells us that the Persians retained for 
themselves the city with its circumjacent plain, but gave the 
mountain-portion of the Milesian territory to the Karians of 
Pédasa.?, Such a proceeding would naturally call for fresh 
measurement and assessment of tribute ; and there may have 
been similar transfers of land elsewhere. I have already ob- 


1 Herodot. vi. 42. ® Herodot. vi. 20. 
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served that the statements which we find in Herodotus, of utter 
depopulation and destruction falling upon the cities, cannot be 
credited in their full extent; for these cities are all peopled, 
and all Hellenic, afterwards. Yet there can be no doubt that 
they are partially true, and that the miseries of those days, as 
stated in the work of Hekatzeus as well as by contemporary 
informants with whom Herodotus had probably conversed, 
must have been extreme. New inhabitants would probably be 
admitted in many of them, to supply the loss sustained; and 
such infusion of fresh blood would strengthen the necessity 
for the organisation introduced by Artaphernés, in order to 
; determine clearly the obligations due from the cities both to 
.the Persian government and towards each other. Herodotus 
, considers that the arrangement was extremely beneficial to the 
; lonians, and so it must unquestionably have appeared, coming 
as it did immediately after so much previous suffering. He 
partes adds that the tribute then fixed remained unaltered 
until his own day—a statement requiring some comment, which 
: Lreserve until the time arrives for describing the condition of 
‘the Asiatic Greeks after the repulse of Xerxés from Greece 
, Proper. 

Meanwhile the intentions of Darius for the conquest of 
Greece were now effectively manifested. Mardonius, invested 
with the supreme command, and at the head of a large force, 

| was sent down in the ensuing spring for the purpose. Having 
} reached Kilikia in the course of the march, he himself got on 
, Ship-board and went by sea to Ionia, while his army marched 
‘across Asia Minor to the Hellespont. His proceeding in Ionia 
‘Surprises us, and seems to have appeared surprising as well to 
- Herodotus himself as to his readers. Mardonius deposed the 
. despots throughout the various Greek cities; leaving the 
people of each to govern themselves, subject to Persian 
dominion and tribute. This was a complete reversal of the 


' 1 Herodot. vi. 43. In recounting this deposition of the despots by 
. Mardonius, Herodotus reasons from it as an analogy for, the purpose of 
vindicating the correctness of another of his statements, which (he acquaints 
ts) many persons disputed; namely, the discussion which he reports to 
‘have taken place among the seven conspirators, after the death of the 
‘ Magian Smerdis, whether they should establish a monarchy, an oligarchy, 
: Or a democracy—évéabra péyiorov Capua épéw Toic: ph dwodexouevoics Tov 
 EAAfvaw, Mepoéwy roic: éxra ’Ordvea ywopnv awobéfacdai, as xpedv ely 
InuoxparéecGat Ilépras: Trovs yap rupdyvous tay "Ildvwy xaranaioas wdvras 
’ Mepddmos, Snuoxpatlas xatlora és Tas wéAtas. Such passages as this let 
- U8 into the controversies of the time, and prove that Herodotus found many 
- objectors to his story about the discussion on theories of government among 
the seven Persian conspirators (iii, 80-82). 
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former policy of Persia, and must be ascribed to a new convic- “2: 


tion, doubtless wise and well-founded, which had recently 
grown up among the Persian leaders, that on the whole their 


unpopularity was aggravated more than their strength was in- :x; 
creased, by employing these despots as instruments. The °=: 


phenomena of the late Ionic revolt were well calculated to 
teach such a lesson ; but we shall not often find the Persians 
profiting by experience, throughout the course of this history. 
Mardonius did not remain long in Ionia, but passed on with 
his fleet to the Hellespont, where the land-force had already 
arrived. He transported it across into Europe, and began his 
march through Thrace ; all of which had already been reduced 
by Megabazus, and does not seem to have participated in the 
Ionic revolt. The island:of Thasus surrendered to the fleet 
without resistance, and the land-force was conveyed across the 
Strymon to the Greek city of Akanthus, on the western coast 
of the Strymonic Gulf. From hence Mardonius marched into 
Macedonia, and subdued a considerable portion of its inhabi- 
tants—perhaps some of those not comprised in the dominion 
of Amyntas, since that prince had before submitted to Mega- 
bazus. Meanwhile he sent his fleet to double the promontory 


of Mount Athos, and to join the land-force again at the Gulf : 


of Therma, with a view of conquering as much of Greece as he 
could, and even of prosecuting the march as far as Athens and 
Eretria ;4 so that the expedition afterwards accomplished by 
Xerxés would have been tried at least by Mardonius, twelve or 
thirteen years earlier, had not a terrible storm completely dis- 
abled the fleet. The sea near Athos was then, and is now, 
full of peril to navigators. One of the hurricanes so frequent 
in its neighbourhood overtook the Persian fleet, destroyed three 
hundred ships, and drowned or cast ashore not less than twenty 
thousand men. Of those who reached the shore, many died of 
cold, or were devoured by the wild beasts on that inhospitable 
tongue of land. This disaster checked altogether the further 
progress of Mardonius, who also sustained considerable loss 
with his land-army, and was himself wounded, in a night attack 
made upon him by the tribe of Thracians called Brygi. 
Though strong enough to repel and avenge this attack, and to 
subdue the Brygi, he was yet in no condition to advance 
farther. Both the land-force and the fleet were conveyed back 
to the Hellespont, and from thence across to Asia, with so much 
shame of failure, that Mardonius was never again employed 
by Darius ; though we cannot make out that the fault was 


1 Herodot. vi. 43, 44. ¢opedovro 8 dal re 'Epérpiay wal 'Ajays. 
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imputable to him.! We shall hear of him again under 
Xerxés. 
The ill-success of Mardonius seems to have inspired the 


'Thasians, so recently subdued, with the idea of revolting. At 


least their conduct provoked the suspicion of Darius ; for they 
made active preparations for defence, both by building war- 
ships, and by strengthening their fortifications. ~The Thasians 
were at this time in great opulence, chiefly from gold and silver 
mines, both in their island and in their mainland territory 
opposite. The mines at Skapté Hylé in Thrace yielded to 
them an annual income of eighty talents; their total surplus 
revenue—after defraying all the expenses of government so 
that the inhabitants were entirely untaxed—was two hundred 
talents (£46,000, if Attic talents; more, if either Euboic or 
‘Eginean). With such large means, they were enabled soon 
to make preparations which excited notice among their neigh- 
bours ; many of whom were doubtless jealous of their prosperity, 
and perhaps inclined to dispute with them possession of the 
profitable mines of Skapté Hylé. As in other cases, so in this: 
the jealousies among subject neighbours often procured revela- 
tions to the superior power. ‘The proceedings of the Thasians 
were made known, and they were forced to raze their fortifica- 
tions as well as to surrender all their ships to the Persians at 
Abdéra.? 

Though dissatisfied with Mardonius, Darius was only the 
more eagerly bent on his project of conquering Greece. Hip- 
pias was at his side to keep alive his wrath against the 
Athenians.’ Orders were despatched to the maritime cities 
of his empire to equip both ships of war and horse-transports 
for a renewed attempt. His intentions were probably known 
in Greece itself by this time, from the recent march of his 
army to Macedonia. Nevertheless he now thought it advisable 
to send heralds round to most of the Grecian cities, in order 
to require from each the formal token of submission—earth 
and water ; and thus to ascertain what extent of resistance his 
projected expedition was likely to experience. The answers 
received were to a high degree favourable. Many of the con- 
tinental Greeks sent their submission, as well as all those 


‘ islanders to whom application was made. Among the former 


1 Herodot. vi. 44-94. Charon of Lampsakus had noticed the storm near 
Mount Athos, and the destruction of the fleet of Mardonius (Charonis 
Fragment. 3, ed. Didot ; Athenz. ix. p. 394). 

_® Herodot. vi. 46-48. See a similar case of disclosure arising from 
jealousy between Tencdos and Lesbos (Thucyd. iii. 2). 
* Herodot. vi. 94. 
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we are probably to reckon the Thebans and Thessalians, 
though Herodotus does not particularise them. Among the 
latter Naxos, Euboea, and some of the smaller islands, are not 


included ; but A¢gina, at that time the first maritime power of 


Greece, is expressly included. 


Nothing marks so clearly the imminent peril in which the | 


liberties of Greece were now placed, and the terror inspired 


by the Persians after their reconquest of Ionia, as this abase- } 
ment on the part of the A‘ginetans, whose commerce with the ! 


Asiatic islands and continent doubtless impressed them 
strongly with the melancholy consequences of unsuccessful 
resistance to the Great King. But on the present occasion 
their conduct was dictated as much by antipathy to Athens as 
by fear, so that Greece was thus threatened with the intrusion 
of the Persian arm as ally and arbiter in her internal contests 
—a contingency which, if it had occurred now in the dispute 
between Atgina and Athens, would have led to the certain 
enslavement of Greece, though when it did occur nearly a 
century afterwards, towards the close of the Peloponnesian war 
and in consequence of the prolonged struggle between Lace- 
demon and Athens, Greece had become strong enough in 
her own force to endure it without the loss of substantial 
independence. 

The war between Thebes and A%gina on one side, and 
Athens on the other—begun several years before, and growing 


out of the connexion between Athens and Platea—had never ' 
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yet been terminated. The A®ginetans had taken part in that , 


war from gratuitous feeling, either of friendship for Thebes or 
of enmity to Athens, without any direct ground of quarrel,? 
and they had begun the war even without the formality of 
notice. Though a period apparently not less than fourteen 
years (from about 506-492 B.c.) had elapsed, the state of 
hostility still continued ; and we may readily conceive that 
Hippias, the great instigator of Persian attack upon Greece, 
would not fail to enforce upon all the enemies of ‘Athens the 
prudence of seconding, or at least of not opposing, the efforts 
of the Persian to reinstate him in that city. It was partly 
under this feeling, combined with genuine alarm, that both 


1 Herodot. vi. 48, 49, viii. 46. 

2 Herodot. v. 81-89. See vol. iv. chapter xxxi. The legendary story 
there given as the provocation of Atgina to the war is evidently not to be 
treated as a real and historical cause of war: a state of quarrel causes all 
such stories to be raked up, and some probably to be invented. It is like 
the old alleged quarrel between the Athenians and the Pelasgi of Lemnos 


(vi, 137-140). 
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Thebes and A‘gina manifested submissive dispositions towards 
the heralds of Darius. 

Among these heralds, some had gone both to Athens and to 
Sparta, for the same purpose of demanding earth and water. 
The reception given to them at both places was angry in the 
extreme. The Athenians cast the herald into the pit called 
the Barathrum,! into which they sometimes precipitated public 
criminals: the Spartans threw the herald who came to them 
into a well, desiring the unfortunate messenger to take earth 
and water from thence to the king. The inviolability of heralds 
was so ancient and undisputed in Greece, from the Homeric 
times downward, that nothing short of the fiercest excitement 
could have instigated any Grecian community to such an out- 
rage. But to the Lacedemonians, now accustomed to regard 
themselves as the first of all Grecian states, and to be addressed 
always in the character of superiors, the demand appeared so 
gross an insult as to banish from their minds for the time all 
recollection of established obligations. They came subse- 
quently, however, to repent of the act as highly criminal, and 
to look upon it as the cause of misfortunes which overtook 
them thirty or forty years afterwards. How they tried at that 
time to expiate it, I shall hereafter recount.? 


1 It is to this treatment of the herald that the story in Plutarch’s Life of 
Themistoklés must allude, if that my indeed be true, for the Persian 
king was not likely to send a second herald, after such treatment of the 
first. An interpreter accompanied the herald, speaking Greek as well as 
his own native language. Themistoklés proposed and carried a vote that he 
should be put to death for having employed the Greek language as medium 
for barbaric dictation. (Plutarch, Themist. c. 6.) We should be glad to 
know from whom Plutarch copied this story. 

Pausanias states that it was Miltiadés who proposed the putting to death 
of the heralds at Athens (iii. 12, 6) ; and that the divine judgement fell 
upon his family in consequence of it. From whom Pausanias copied this 
statement I do not know: certainly mot from Herodotus, who does not 
mention Miltiadés in the case, and expressly says that he does not know in 
what manner the divine judgement overtook the Athenians for the crime— 
‘* except (says he) that their city and country was afterwards laid waste by 
Xerxés ; but I do not think that this happened on account of the outrage 
on the heralds” (Herodot. vii. 133). 

The belief that there must have been a divine judgement of some sort or 
other, presented a strong stimulus to invent or twist some historical fact to 
correspond with it. Herodotus has sufficient regard for truth to resist this 
stimulus and to confess his ignorance ; a circumstance which goes, along 
with others, to strengthen our confidence in his general authority. His 
silence weakens the credibility, but does not refute the allegation, of 
Pausanias with regard to Miltiadés—which is certainly not intrinsically 
improbable. 

Herodot. vii. 133. 
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But if, on the one hand, the wounded dignity of the Spartans 
hurried them into the commission of this wrong, it was on the 
other hand of signal use to the general liberties of Greece, by 
rousing them out of their apathy as to the coming invader, and 
placing them with regard to him in the same state of inexpiable 
hostility as Athens and Eretria. We see at once the bonds 
drawn closer between Athens and Sparta. The Athenians, for 
the first time, prefer a complaint at Sparta against the Atgine- . 
tans for having given earth and water to Darius—accusing them - 
of having done this with views of enmity to Athens, and in 
order to invade Attica conjointly with the Persian. This they 
represented “as treason to Hellas,” calling upon Sparta, as . 
head of Greece, to interfere. In consequence of their appeal, | 
Kleomenés king of Sparta went over to A‘gina, to take measures 
against the authors of the late proceeding, “for the general 
benefit of Hellas.” } 

The proceeding now before us is of very great importance 
in the progress of Grecian history. It is the first direct and 
positive historical manifestation of Hellas as an aggregate body, 
with Sparta as its chief, and obligations of a certain sort on the 
part of its members, the neglect or violation of which consti- 
tutes a species of treason. I have already pointed out several 
earlier incidents, showing how the Greek political mind, be- 
ginning from entire severance of states, became gradually 
prepared for this idea of a permanent league with mutual 
obligations and power of enforcement vested in a permanent 
chief—an idea never fully carried into practice, but now dis- 
tinctly manifest and partially operative. First, the great 
acquired power and territory of Sparta, her military training, 
her undisturbed political traditions, create an unconscious 
deference towards her such as was not felt towards any other 
state. Next, she is seen (in the proceedings against Athens 
after the expulsion of Hippias) as summoning and conducting 
to war a cluster of self-obliged Peloponnesian allies, witH cer- 
tain formalities which give to the alliance an imposing 
permanence and solemnity. Thirdly, her position becomes 


1 Herodot. vi. 49. Mloshoacs 34 ogi (Alyivhrats) raiira, l0dws *"A@nvatos 
érexéato, doxéovres ex) oploi Exovras Tois Aiyiwhras deBwxéva: (viv Kal 
b5wp), ws &ua re Mépon ex) opéas orparedwyrar. Kal kopevo: wpopdotos 
éreAadBovto’ poiréovrés Te és Thy Eadprny, karnydpeorv Tay Aiye- 
yntéwy Ta wewmoinKo.ev, wmpoddvres rhy ‘EAAdSa. Compare viii. 
144, ix. 7. Thy ‘EAAdSa Seivdy wroredpevor: mpodotvai—a new and 
very important phrase. 

vi. 61. Tére 5¢ roy KAcouévea, ebvra dy tH Alylvy, nal noida rH 
‘EAAGS: &yaba wpocepyaCdpevoy, &c. 
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recognised as first power or president of Greece, both by 
foreigners who invite alliance (Croesus) or by Greeks who seek 
help, such as the Platzans against Thebes or the Ionians 
against Persia. But Sparta has not been hitherto found willing 
to take on herself the performance of this duty of Protector 
general. She refused the Ionians and the Samian Mzeandrius, 
as well as the Platzeans, in spite of their entreaties founded on 
common Hellenic lineage: the expedition which she undertook 
against Polykratés of Samos was founded upon private motives 
for displeasure, even in the estimation of the Lacedzmonians 
themselves: moreover, even if all these requests had been 
granted, she might have seemed to be rather obeying a gener- 
ous sympathy than performing a duty incumbent upon her as 
superior. But in the case now before us, of Athens against 
fEgina, the latter consideration stands distinctly prominent. 
Athens is not a member of the cluster of Spartan allies, nor 
does she claim the compassion of Sparta, as defenceless against 
an overpowering Grecian neighbour. She complains of a Pan- 
Hellenic obligation as having been contravened by the A‘gine- 
tans to her detriment and danger, and calls upon Sparta to 
enforce upon the delinquents respect to these obligations. For 
the first time in Grecian history, such a call is made; for the 
' first time in Grecian history, it is effectively answered. We 
may well doubt whether it would have been thus answered— 
considering the tardy, unimpressible, and home-keeping, char- 
acter of the Spartans, with their general insensibility to distant 
dangers!—if the adventure of the Persian herald had not 
occurred to gall their pride beyond endurance—to drive them 
into unpardonable hostility with the Great King—and to cast 
them into the same boat with Athens for keeping off an enemy 
who threatened the common liberties of Hellas. . 

From this time, then, we may consider that there exists a 
recognised political union of Greece against the Persian 2—or 
at least something as near to a political union as Grecian 
temper will permit—with Sparta as its head for the present. 
To such a pre-eminence of Sparta, Grecian history had been 
gradually tending. But the final event which placed it beyond 
dispute, and which humbled for the time her ancient and only 
nival—Argos—is now to be noticed. 

It was about three or four years before the arrival of these 
Persian heralds in Greece, and nearly at the time when Milétus 


1 Thucyd. i, 70-118. G&oxvos mpds duas (2. ¢. the Spartans) weAAnras xa) 


droSnunral mpds évinuordrovs. 
® Herodot. vii. 145-148. Of cuvwudra: ‘EAAhvwy én) rg TMépop. 
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was besieged by the Persian generals, that a war broke out 
between Sparta and Argos !—on what grounds Herodotus does 
not inform us. Kleomenés, encouraged by a promise of the 
oracle that he should take Argos, led the Lacedemonian troops 
to the banks of the Erasinus, the border river of the Argeian 
territory. But the sacrifices, without which no river could be 
crossed, were so unfavourable, that he altered his course, ex- 
torted some vessels from A’gina and Sikyon,? and carried his 
troops by sea to Nauplia, the seaport belonging to Argos, and 
to the territory of Tiryns. The Argeians having marched their 
forces down to resist him, the two armies joined battle at 
Sépeia near Tiryns. Kleomenés, by a piece of simplicity on 
the part of his enemies which we find it difficult to credit in 
Herodotus, was enabled to attack them unprepared, and ob- 
tained a decisive victory. For the Argeians (the historian 
states) were so afraid of being over-reached by stratagem, in 
the post which their army occupied over against the enemy, 
that they listened for the commands proclaimed aloud by the 
Lacedzemonian herald, and performed with their own army the 
same order which they thus heard given. This came to the 
knowledge of Kleomenés, who communicated private notice to 
his soldiers, that when the herald proclaimed orders to go to 
dinner, they should not obey, but immediately stand to their 
arms. We are to presume that the Argeian camp was suffi- 
ciently near to that of the Lacedzemonians to enable them to 
hear the voice of the herald—yet not within sight, from the 
nature of the ground. Accordingly, so soon as the Argeians 
heard the herald in the enemy’s camp proclaim the word to go 
to dinner,’ they went to dinner themselves. In this disorderly 


1 That which marks the siege of Milétus, and the defeat of the Argeians 
by Kleomenés, as contemporaneous, or nearly so, is—the common oracular 
dictum delivered in reference to both: in the same prophecy of the Pythia, 
one half alludes to the sufferings of Milétus, the other half to those of Argos 
(Herodot. vi. 19-77). 

Xpewpevoios yap "Apyeloros dv AeAhoiot wep owrnplns ris wéAwos THs 
operépns, Td wey és avrods tos *Apyelous pépov, Thy Se wmapevOhuny Expnee 
és MiAnclous. 

I consider this evidence of date to be better than the statement of 
Pausanias. That author places the enterprise against Argos immediately 
(avrlxa—Paus. iii. 4, 1) after the accession of Kleomenés, who, as he was 
king when Meandrius came from Samos (Herodot. iii. 148), must have 
come to the throne not later than 518 or 517 B.c. This would be thirty- 
seven years prior to 480 B.C. ; a date much too early for the war between 
Kleomenés and the Argeians, as we may see by Herodotus (vii. 149). 

2 Herodot. vi. 92. 

8 Herodot. vi. 78; compare Xenophon, Rep. Laced. xii. 6. Orders 
for evolutions in the field, in the Lacedemonian military service, were not 
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condition they were attacked and overthrown by the Spartans. 
Many of them perished in the field, while the fugitives took 
refuge in a thick grove consecrated to their eponymous hero 
Argus. Kleomenés, having enclosed them therein, yet think- 
ing it safer to employ deceit rather than force, ascertained from 
deserters the names of the chief Argeians thus shut up, and 
then invited them out successively by means of a herald—pre- 
tending that he had received their ransom, and that they were 
released. As fast as each man came out, he was put to death ; 
the fate of these unhappy sufferers being concealed from their 
comrades within the grove by the thickness of the foliage, until 
some one climbing to the top of a tree detected and proclaimed 
the destruction going on—after about fifty of the victims had 
perished. Unable to entice any more of the Argeians from 
their consecrated refuge, which they still vainly hoped would 
protect them—Kleomenés set fire to the grove and burnt it to 
the ground. The persons within it appear to have been de- 
stroyed either by fire or by sword.’ After the conflagration 
had begun, he inquired for the first time to whom the grove 
belonged, and learnt that it belonged to the hero Argus. 
Not less than six thousand citizens, the flower and strength of 
Argos, perished in this disastrous battle and retreat. So com- 
pletely was the city prostrated, that Kleomenés might easily 
have taken it, had he chosen to march thither forthwith and 
attack it with vigour. If we are to believe later historians 
whom Pausanias, Polyznus, and Plutarch had copied, he did 
march thither and attack it, but was repulsed by the valour of 
the Argeian women ; who, in the dearth of warriors occasioned 
by the recent defeat, took arms along with the slaves, headed 
by the poetess Telesilla, and gallantly defended the walls.? 
This is probably a mythe, generated by a desire to embody 
in detail the dictum of the oracle a little before, about “ the 


proclaimed by the herald, but transmitted through the various gradations 
of officers (Thucyd. v. 66). 

1 Herodot. vi. 79, 80. 

2 Pausan. ii. 20, 7 ; Polyzn. viii. 33; Plutarch, De Virtut. Mulier. p, 
245 ; Suidas, v. TeAéoiAAa. 

Plutarch cites the historian Sokratés of Argos for this story about 
Telesilla; an historian, or perhaps composer of a wepifynoes “Apyous, of 
unknown date: compare Diogen, Laért. ii. 5, 47, and Plutarch, Question, 
Romaic. p. 270-277. According to his representation, Kleomenés and 
Demaratus jointly assaulted the town of Argos, and Demaratus, after 
having penetrated into the town and become master of the Pamphyliakon, 
was driven out again by the women. Now Herodotus informs us that 
Kleomenés and Demaratus were never employed upon the same expedition, 
after the disagreement in their march to Attica (v. 75, vi. 64). 
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female conquering the male.” Without meaning to deny that 
the Argeian women might have been capable of achieving so 
patriotic a deed, if Kleomenés had actually marched to the 
attack of their city—we are compelled by the distinct statement 
of Herodotus to affirm that he never did attack it. Immediately 
after the burning of the sacred grove of Argos, he dismissed 
the bulk of his army to Sparta, retaining only one thousand 
choice troops—with whom he marched up to the Héreum, or 
great temple of Héré, between Argos and Mykénaz, to offer 
sacrifice. The priest in attendance forbade him to enter, 
saying that no stranger was allowed to offer sacrifice in the 
temple. But. Kleomenés had once already forced his way into 
the sanctuary of Athéné on the Athenian acropolis, in spite of 
the priestess and her interdict—and he now acted still more 
brutally towards the Argeian priest, for he directed his helots to 
drag him from the altar and scourge him. Having offered 
sacrifice, Kleomenés returned with his remaining force to 
Sparta.? 

But the army whom he had sent home returned with a full 
persuasion that Argos might easily have been taken—that the 
king alone was to blame for having missed the opportunity. 
As soon as he himself returned, his enemies (perhaps his col- 
league Demaratus) brought him to trial before the ephors on a 
charge of having been bribed, against which he defended him- 
self as follows. He had invaded the hostile territory on the 
faith of an assurance from the oracle that he should take Argos ; 
but so soon as he had burnt down the sacred grove of the 
hero Argus (without knowing to whom it belonged), he became 
at once sensible that this was all that the god meant by faking 
Argos, and therefore that the divine promise had been fully 
realised. Accordingly, he did not think himself at liberty to 
commence any fresh attack, until he had ascertained whether 
the gods would approve it and would grant him success. It 
was with this view that he sacrificed in the Héreum. There, 
though his sacrifice was favourable, he observed that the flame 
kindled on the altar flashed back from the bosom of the statue 


1 Herodot. vi. 77. 

"AAN' Gray 7 OrAea TOY Gpoveva viajocaca 
"EfeAaum, xai xudog év "Apyetoroww dpynra, &c. 

If this prophecy can be said to have any distinct meaning, it probably 
rcfers to Héré, as protectress of Argos, repulsing the Spartans. 

Pausanias (ii. 20, 7) might reasonably doubt whether Herodotus under- 
stood this oracle in the same sense as he did; it is plain that Herodotus 
could not have so understood it. 

* Herodot. vi. So, 81: compare v. 72. 
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of Héré, and not from her head. If the flame had flashed 
from her head, he would have known at once that the gods 
intended him to take the city by storm;! but the flash from 
her bosom plainly indicated that the topmost success was out 
of his reach, and that he had already reaped all the glories 
which they intended for him. We may see that Herodotus, 
though he refrains from criticising this story, suspects it to be 
a fabrication. Not so the Spartan ephors. To them it ap- 
peared not less true as a story than triumphant as a defence, 
ensuring to Kleomenés an honourable acquittal.” 

Though this Spartan king lost the opportunity of taking 
Argos, his victories already gained had inflicted upon her a 
blow such as she did not recover for a generation, putting her 
for a time out of all condition to dispute the primacy of Greece 
with Lacedzemon. I have already mentioned that both in 
legend and in earliest history, Argos stands forth as the first 
power in Greece, with legendary claims to headship, and 
decidedly above Lacedzemon ; who gradually usurps from her, 
first the reality of superior power, next the recognition of pre- 
eminence—and is now, at the period which we have reached, 
taking upon herself both the rights and the duties of a presiding 
state over a body of allies who are bound both to her and to 
each other. Her title to this honour, however, was never 
admitted at Argos, and it is very probable that the war just 


1 Herodot. vi. 82. el pév yap éx Tis KEempaAds Tot aydAuarTos eféAaue, 
aipéery hy nar’ Gxpns thy wédw' éx ray be orndéwy Adupavros, wav oi 
weroijoba: Scov 5 Beds HOeAe. 

For the expression aipéew nar’ &xpns, compare Herodot. vi. 21 and 
Damm. Lex. Homer. v. &«pos. In this expression as generally used, the 
last words xar’ &xpns have lost their primitive and special sense, and do 
little more than intensify the simple afpéesv—equivalent to something like 
**de fond en comble:” for Kleomenés is accused by his enemies—gajpevol 
juy Swpodorfoavra, obx éréew Td” Apyos, wapedy ebweréws py driv. But in 
the story recounted by Kleomenés, the words xar’ &kpys come back to their 

rimitive meaning, and serve as the foundation for his religious inference, 

om type to thing typified: if the light had shone from the head or /¢op 
of the statue, this would have intimated that the gods meant him to take 
the city ‘‘ from top to bottom.” 

In regard to this very illustrative story—which there seems no reason for 
mistrusting—the contrast between the point of view of Herodotus and that 
of the Spartan ephors deserves notice. Herodotus, while he affirms dis- 
tinctly that it was the real story told by Kleomenés, suspects its truth, and 
utters as much of scepticism as his pious fear will permit him: the ephors 
find it in complete harmony both with their canon of belief and with their 
religious feeling —KAeouérns 3€ ogi EActe, ole €f Yevdducvos ore i GAndEa 
A¢ywr, Exc capnvéws elwai’ frcte B Sv. . . . Tatra 5& Aéywv, miotd te Kah 
oixéra é3dxee Sraprifrno: Aye, wal drépuye wodAAdy Tods SiwKovras. 

2 Compare Pausanias, ii. 20, 8 
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described grew in some way or other out of the increasing pre- 
sidential power which circumstances were tending to throw into 
her hands. Now the complete temporary prostration of Argos 
was one essential condition to the quiet acquisition of this 
power by Sparta. Occurring as it did two or three years before 
the above-recounted adventure of the heralds, it removed the 
only rival at that time both willing and able to compete with 
Sparta—a rival who might well have prevented any effective 
union under another chief, though she could no longer have 
secured any Pan-Hellenic ascendency for herself—a rival who 
would have seconded A¢gina in her submission to the Persians, 
and would thus have lamed incurably the defensive force of 
Greece. The ships which Kleomenés had obtained from the 
féginetans as well as from the Sikyonians, against their own 
will, for landing his troops at Nauplia, brought upon both these 
cities the enmity of Argos, which the Sikyonians compromised 
by paying a sum of money, while the A®ginetans refused to do 
so.1 The circumstances of the Kleomenic war had thus the 
effect not only of enfeebling Argos, but of alienating her from 
her natural allies and supporters, and clearing the ground for 
undisputed Spartan primacy. 

Returning now to the complaint preferred by Athens to the 
Spartans against the traitorous submission of A?gina to Darius, 
we find that king Kleomenés passed immediately over to that 
island for the purpose of inquiry and punishment. He was 
proceeding to seize and carry away as prisoners several of the 
leading A‘ginetans, when Krius and some others among them 
opposed to hima menacing resistance, telling him that he came 
without any regular warrant from Sparta and under the influence 
of Athenian bribes—that in order to carry authority, both the 
Spartan kings ought to come together. It was not of their own 
accord that the A®ginetans ventured to adopt so dangerous a 
course. Demaratus, the colleague of Kleomenés in the junior 
or Prokleid line of kings, had suggested | to them the step and 
promised to carry them through it safely.2 Dissension between 
the two co-ordinate kings was no new phzenomenon at Sparta. 
But in the case of Demaratus and Kleomenés, ithad broken out 
some years previously on the occasion of the march against 
Attica. Hence Demaratus, hating his colleague more than 
ever, entered into the present intrigue with the Avginetans with 
the deliberate purpose of frustrating his intervention. He 


1 Herodot. vi. 92. 


? Herodot. vi. 50, Kpios—facye 58 raira éf émioroAis tis Anuaphrov. 
Compare Pausan. iii. 4, 3. 2 
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succeeded, so that Kleomenés was compelled to return to 
Sparta ; not without unequivocal menace against Krius and the 
other Aiginetans who had repelled him, and not without a 
thorough determination to depose Demaratus. 

It appears that suspicions had always attached to the legit- 
imacy of Demaratus’s birth. His reputed father Aristo, having 
had no offspring by two successive wives, at last became en- 
amoured of the wife of his friend Agétus—a woman of surpass- 
ing beauty—and entrapped him into an agreement, whereby each 
solemnly bound himself to surrender anything belonging to him 
which the other mightask for. That which Agétus asked from 
Aristo was at once given. In return, the latter demanded to 
have the wife of Agétus, who was thunderstruck at the request 
and indignantly complained of having been cheated into a sacra- 
fice of all others the most painful: nevertheless the oath was 
peremptory, and he was forced tocomply. The birth of Demar- 
atus took place so soon after this change of husbands, that when 
it was first made known to Aristo, as he sat upon a bench along 
with the ephors, he counted on his fingers the number of months 
since his marriage, and exclaimed with an oath—“ The child 
cannot be mine.” He soon however retracted his opinion, and 
acknowledged the child, who grew up without any question being 
publicly raised as to his birth, and succeeded his father on 
.the throne. But the original words of Aristo had never been 
forgotten, and private suspicions were still cherished that 
Demaratus was really the son of his mother’s first husband.? 

Of these suspicions Kleomenés now resolved to avail him- 
self, exciting Leotychidés, the next heir in the Prokleid line of 
kings, to impugn publicly the legitimacy of Demaratus—en- 
gaging to second him with all his influence as next in order for the 
crown—and exacting in return a promise that he would support 
the intervention against A®gina. Leotychidés was animated 
not merely by ambition, but also by private enmity against De- 
maratus, who had disappointed him of his intended bride. He 
warmly entered into the scheme, arraigned Demaratus as no true 
Herakleid, and produced evidence to prove the original doubts 
expressed by Aristo. A serious dispute was thus raised at 
Sparta, wherein Kleomenés, espousing the pretensions of Leoty- 
chidés, recommended that the question as to the legitimacy of 
Demaratus should be decided by reference to the Delphian 
oracle. Through the influence of Kébon, a powerful native of 


1 Herodot. vi. 50-61, 64. Anudpnros—oédvy nal byy xpeduevos. 
2 Herodot. vi. 61, 62, 63. 
C2 
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Delphi, he procured from the Pythian priestess an answer pro- 
nouncing that Demaratus was not the son of Aristo.1 Leoty- 
chidés thus became king of the Prokleid line, while Demaratus 
descended into a private station, and was elected at the ensuing 
solemnity of the Gymnopeedia to an official function. The new 
king, unable to repress a burst of triumphant spite, sent an 
attendant to ask him in the public theatre, how he felt as an 
officer having once been a king. Stung with this insult, De- 
maratus replied that he himself had tried them both, and that 
Leotychidés might in time come to try them both also: the 
question (he added) shall bear its fruit—great evil, or great 
good, to Sparta. So saying he covered his face and retired 
home from the theatre—offered a solemn farewell sacrifice at 
the altar of Zeus Herkeios, and solemnly adjured his mother to 
declare to him who his real father was—then at once quitted 
Sparta for Elis, under pretence of going to consult the Delphian 
oracle. 

Demaratus was well known to be a high-spirited and ambitious 
man—noted, among other things, as the only Lacedzemonian 
king down to the time of Herodotus who had ever gained a 
chariot victory at Olympia. Hence Kleomenés and Leoty- 
chidés became alarmed at the mischief which he might do 
them in exile. By the law of Sparta, no Herakleid was allowed 
to establish his residence out of the country, on pain of death. 
This marks the sentiment of the Lacedemonians, and Dema- 
ratus was not the less likely to give trouble because they had 
pronounced him illegitimate.® Accordingly they sent in pur- 
suit of him, and seized him in the island of Zakynthus. But 
the Zakynthians would not consent to surrender him, so that he 
passed unobstructed into Asia, where he presented himself to 


1 Herodot. vi. 65, 66. Im an analogous case afterwards, where the 
succession was disputed between Agesilaus the brother, and Leotychidés 
the reputed son, of the deceased king Agis, the Lacedzemonians appear to 
have taken upon themselves to pronounce Leotychidés illegitimate ; or 
rather to assume tacitly such illegitimacy by arg Po, gary in prefer- 
ence, without the aid of the oracle (Xenophon, Hellen. iii, 3, 1-4; 
Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 3). The previous oracle from Delphi, however, 
pvAdtacGa: thy xwAhvy Bacirelay, was cited on the occasion, and the 
question was, in what manner it should be interpreted. 

2 Herodot. vi. 68, 69. The answer made by the mother to this ap 
—informing Demaratus that he is the son either of King Aristo, or of the 
hero Astrobakus—is extremely interesting as an evidence of Grecian 
manners and feeling. 

® Plutarch, Agis, c. 11. xara 34 ria vduov wadaidy, bs odx €G Tov “Hpa- 
KAclinv ex yuvainds GAAodamrijs rexvotca, Toy 8 aweAGdvra Tis Sxdprns ex) 
meToikiopg mpds érépous drodvhoKew KeAcvas. 
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Darius, and was received with abundant favours and presents.! 
We shall hereafter find him the companion of Xerxés, giving 
to that monarch advice such as, if it had been acted upon, 
would have proved the ruin of Grecian independence ; to which 
however he would have been even more dangerous, if he had 
remained at home as king of Sparta. 

Meanwhile Kleomenés, having obtained aconsentient colleague 
in Leotychidés, went with him over to A®gina, eager to revenge 
himself for the affront which had been put upon him. To the 
requisition and presence of the two kings jointly, the A°ginetans 
did not dare to oppose any resistance. Kleomenés made 
choice of ten citizens eminent for wealth, station, and influence, 
among whom were Krius and another person named Kasambus, 
the two most powerful men in the island. Conveying them 
away to Athens, he deposited them as hostages in the hands of 
the Athenians.* 

It was in this state that the affairs of Athens and of Greece 
generally were found by the Persian armament which landed at 
Marathon, the progress of which we are now about to follow. 
And the events just recounted were of material importance, 
considered in their interdict bearing upon the success of that 
armament. Sparta had now, on the invitation of Athens, as- 
sumed to herself for the first time a formal Pan-Hellenic primacy, 
her ancient rival Argos being too much broken to contest it— 
her two kings, at this juncture unanimous, employ their pre- 
siding interference in coercing Atgina, and placing /€ginetan 
hostages in the hands of Athens. The A‘ginetans would not 
have been unwilling to purchase victory over a neighbour and 
rival at the cost of submission to Persia, and it was the Spartan 
interference only which restrained them from assailing Athens 
conjointly with the Persian invaders ; thus leaving the hanc's of 
the Athenians free, and their courage undiminished, for the 
coming trial. 

Meanwhile a vast Persian force, brought together in conse 
quence of the preparation made during the last two years in 
every part of the empire, had assembled in the Aleian plain of 
Kilikia near the sea. A fleet of six hundred armed triremes, 
together with many transports both for men and horses, was 
brought hither for their embarkation : the troops were put on 
board and sailed along the coast to Samosin Ionia. The Ionic 
and Aolic Greeks constituted an important part of this arma- 
ment, while the Athenian exile Hippias was on board as guide 
and auxiliary in the attack of Attica. The generals were Datis, 

1 Herodot. vi. 70. 2 Herv lot. vi. 73. 
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a Median'’—and Artaphernés, son of the satrap of Sardis so 
named, and nephew of Darius. We may remark that Datis is 
the first person of Median lineage who is mentioned as ap- 
pointed to high command after the accession of Darius, which 
had been preceded and marked, as I have noticed in a former 
chapter, by an outbreak of hostile nationality between the 
Medes and Persians. Their instructions were, generally, to re- 
duce to subjection and tribute all such Greeks as had not 
already given earth and water. But Darius directed them most 
particularly to conquer Eretria and Athens, and to bring the 
inhabitants as slaves into his presence.2 These orders were 
literally meant, and probably neither the generals nor the 
soldiers of this vast armament doubted that they would be 
literally executed ; and that before the end of the year, the 
wives, or rather the widows, of men like Themistoklés and 
Aristeidés would be seen among a mournful train of Athenian 
prisoners onthe road from Sardis to Susa, thus accomplish- 
ing the wish expressed by queen Atossa at the instance of 
Démokédés. 

The recent terrific storm near Mount Athos deterred the 
Persians from following the example of Mardonius, and taking 
their course by the Hellespont and Thrace. It was resolved 
to strike straight across the A‘gean § (the mode of attack which 
intelligent Greeks like Themistoklés most feared, even after the 
repulse of Xerxés) from Samos to Euboea, attacking the inter- 
mediate islands in the way. Among those islands was Naxos, 
which ten years before had stood a long siege, and gallantly re- 
pelled the Persian Megabatés with the Milesian Aristagoras. 
It was one of the main objects of Datis to efface this stain on the 
Persian arms and to take a signal revenge on the Naxians.‘ 
Crossing from Samos to Naxos, he landed his army on the 
island, which he found an easier prize than he had expected. 
The terrified citizens, abandoning their town, fled with their 
families to the highest summits of their mountains ; while the 


1 Herodot. vi. 94. Aarly re, édvra Mijdov yévos, &c. 

Cornelius Nepos (Life of Pausanias, c. 1) calls Mardonius a Mede; 
which cannot be true, since he was the son of Gobryas, one of the seven 
Persian conspirators (Herodot. vi. 43). 

* Herodot. vi. 94. évreiAduevos 5¢ dwéweuwe, étavdparodloavras "Epérpiay 
cal "A@hvas, Gyew éwurg és Biv 1a dvdpdwoda. 

According to the Menexenus of Plato (c. 17, p. 245), Darius ordered 
Datis to fulfil this order on peril of his own head: no such harshness 
appears in Herodotus. 

Thucyd. i. 93. 

* Herodot. vi. 95, 96. él rabrny (Naxos) yap 3h xpérny éweixov orpa- 

reverOat of Tlépoat, weuvnuévor trav mpdrepoy. 
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Persians, seizing as slaves a few who had been dilatory in flight, 
burnt the undefended town with its edifices sacred and profane. 

Immense indeed was the difference in Grecian sentiment 
towards the Persians created by the terror-striking reconquest 
of Ionia, and by the exhibition ofa large Phenician fleet in the 
fEgean. The strength of Naxos was the same now as it had 
been before the Ionic revolt, and the successful resistance then 
made might have been supposed likely to nerve the courage of 
its inhabitants. Yet such is the fear now inspired by a Persian 
armament, that the eight thousand Naxian hoplites abandon 
their towns and their gods without striking a blow,} and think 
of nothing but personal safety for themselves and their families, 
A sad augury for Athens and Eretria ! 

From Naxos Datis despatched his fleet round the other 
Cyclades islands, requiring from each, hostages for fidelity and 
a contingent to increase his army. With the sacred island of 
Delos, however, he dealt tenderly and respectfully. The 
Delians had fled before his approach to Ténos, but Datis sent 
a herald to invite them back again, promised to preserve their 
persons and property inviolate, and proclaimed that he had re- 
ceived express orders from the Great King to reverence the 
island in which Apollo and Artemis were born. His acts corre- 
sponded with this language ; for the fleet was not allowed to 
touch the island, and he himself, landing with only a few at- 
tendants, offered a magnificent sacrifice at the altar. As a 
large portion of his armament consisted of Ionic Greeks, such 
pronounced respect to the island of Delos may probably be 
ascribed to the desire of satisfying their religious feelings ; for 
in their days cf early freedom, this island had been the scene 
of their solemn periodical festivals, as I have already more than 
once remarked. 

Pursuing his course without resistance along the islands, and 
demanding reinforcements as well as hostages from each, Datis 
at length touched the southernmost portion of Eubcea—the 
town of Karystus and its territory.2_ The Karystians at first re- 
fused either to give hostages or to furnish reinforcements against 
their friends and neighbours. But they were speedily com- 
pelled to submission by the aggressive devastation of the in- 
vaders. ‘This was the first taste of resistance which Datis had 
yet experienced ; and the facility with which it was overcome 


' The historians of Naxos affirmed that Datis had been repulsed from 
the island. We find this statement in Plutarch, De Malign. Herodot. c. 
36, p. 869, among his violent and unfounded contradictions of Herodotus. 

2 Herodot. vi. 99. 
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gave him a promising omen as to his success against Eretria, 
whither he soon arrived. 

The destination of the armament was no secret to the in- 
habitants of this fated city, among whom consternation, aggra- 
vated by intestine differences, was the reigning sentiment. 
They made application to Athens for aid, which was readily 
and conveniently afforded to them by means of those four 
thousand kleruchs or out-citizens whom the Athenians had 
planted sixteen years before in the neighbouring territory of 
Chalkis. Notwithstanding such reinforcement, however, many 
of them despaired of defending the city, and thought only of 
seeking shelter on the unassailable summits of the island, as 
the more numerous and powerful Naxians had already done 
before them; while another party, treacherously seeking their 
own profit out of the public calamity, lay in wait for an oppor- 
tunity of betraying the city to the Persians.1 Though a public 
resolution was taken to defend the city, yet so manifest was the 
absence of that stoutness of heart which could alone avail to 
save it, that a leading Eretrian named Aéschinés was not 
ashamed to forewarn the four: thousand Athenian allies of the 
coming treason, and urge them to save themselves before it was 
too late. They followed his advice and passed over to Attica 
by way of Orépus; while the Persians disembarked their troops, 
and even their horses, in expectation that the Eretrians would 
come out and fight, at Tamynez and other places in the territory. 
As the Eretrians did not come out, they proceeded to lay siege 
to the city, and for some days met with a brave resistance, so 
that the loss on both sides was considerable. At length two of 
the leading citizens, Euphorbus and Philagrus, with others, be- 
trayed Eretria to the besiegers ; its temples were burnt, and its 
inhabitants dragged into slavery.? It is impossible to credit the 
exaggerated statement of Plato, which is applied by. him to the 
Persians at Eretria as it had been before applied by Herodotus 


1 Herodot. vi. 100. Tay 5€ "Eperpiéwy Fv Epa obdty byes BovAevua, of 
peremecumovro pev *AOnvalous, @ppdveov Se dipacias iddas* ol uty yap abrdwy 
éBovAevovto exArreiv thy wéAw és 7a &xpa ris EvBolns, bAAot 5é abréww YSra 
Képdea npoodexducvor mapa Tov Mépoew oloecba mpodoalny eoxevd{orro. 

Allusion to this treason among the Eretrians is to be found in a saying 
of Themistoklés (Plutarch, ‘l hemist. c. 11). 

The story told by Hérakleidés Ponticus (ap. Athene. xii. p. 536), of an 
earlier Persian armament which had assailed Eretria and failed, cannot be 
at all understood ; it rather looks like a mythe to explain the origin of the 
great wealth possessed by the family of Kallias at Athens—the Aane«d- 
mAovtos. There is another story, having the same explanatory object, in 
Plutarch, Aristeidés, c. 5. 

4 Herodot. vi. 101, 102. 
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to the Persians at Chios and Samos—that they swept the 
territory clean of inhabitants by joining hands and forming a 
line across its whole breadth.! Evidently this is an idea, illus- 
trating the possible effects of numbers and ruinous conquest, 
which has been woven into the tissue of historical statements, 
like so many other illustrative ideas in the writings of Greek 
authors. That a large proportion of the inhabitants were 
carried away as prisoners, there can be no doubt. But the 
traitors who betrayed the town were spared and rewarded by the 
Persians,? and we see plainly that either some of the inhabitants 
must have been left, or new settlers introduced, when we 
find the Eretrians reckoned ten years afterwards among the 
opponents of Xerxés. 

Datis had thus accomplished with little or no resistance one 
of the two express objects commanded by Darius, and his army 
were elated with the confident hope of soon completing the 
other. After halting a few days at Eretria, and depositing in 
the neighbouring islet of A‘gilia the prisoners recently captured, 
he re-embarked his army to cross over to Attica, and landed in 
the memorable bay of Marathon on the eastern coast—the spot 
indicated by the despot Hippias, who now landed along with 
the Persians, twenty years after his expulsion from the govern- 
ment. Forty-seven years had elapsed since he had made as a 
young man this same passage, from Eretria to Marathon, in 
conjunction with his father Peisistratus, on the occasion of the 
second restoration of the latter. On that previous occasion, 
the force accompanying the father had been immeasurably in- 
ferior to that which now seconded the son. Yet it had been 
found amply sufficient to carry him in triumph to Athens, with 
feeble opposition from citizens alike irresolute and disunited. 


1 Plato, Legg. iii. p. 698, and Menexen. c. 10, p. 240; Diogen. Laért. 
iii. 33; Herodot. vi. 31: compare Strabo, x. p. 446, who ascribes to 
Herodotus the statement of Plato about the cayhvevois of Eretria. Plato 
says nothing about the betrayal of the city. 

It is to be remarked, that in the passage of the Treatise de Legibus, 
Plato mentions this story (about the Persians having swept the territory of 
Eretria clean of its inhabitants) with some doubt as to its truth, and as if it 
were a rumour intentionally circulated by Datis with a view to frighten 
the Athenians. But in the Menexenus, the story is given as if it were an 
authentic historical fact. 

® Plutarch, De Garrulitate, c. 15, p. 510. The descendants of Gongylus 
the Eretrian, who passed over to the Persians on this occasion, are found 
nearly a century afterwards in possession of a town and district in Mysia, 
which the Persian king had bestowed upon their ancestor. Herodotus 
does not mention Gongylus (Xenoph. Hellen. iii. 1, 6). 

This surrender to the Persians drew upon the Eretrians bitter remarks 
at the time of the battle of Salamis (Plutarch, Themistoklés, c. 11). 
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And the march of Hippias from Marathon to Athens would 
now have been equally easy, as it was doubtless conceived to 
be by himself, both in his waking hopes and in the dream 
which Herodotus mentions—had not the Athenians whom he 
cone been men radically different from those whom he had 
eft. 

To that great renewal of the Athenian character, under the 
democratical institutions which had subsisted since the dis- 
possession of Hippias, I have already pointed attention in 
a former chapter. The modifications introduced by Klei- 
sthenés in the constitution had now existed eighteen or nineteen 
years, without any attempt to overthrow them by violence. 
The Ten Tribes, each with its constituent demes, had be- 
come a part of the established habits of the country ; the 
citizens had become accustomed to exercise a genuine and 
self-determined decision, in their assemblies political as well as 
judicial ; while even the senate of Areopagus, renovated by the 
nine annual archons successively chosen who passed into it 
after their year of office, had also become identified in feeling 
with the constitution of Kleisthenés. Individual citizens doubt- 
less remained, partisans in secret, and perhaps correspondents, 
of Hippias. But the mass of citizens, in every scale of life, 
could look upon his return with nothing but terror and aversion. 
With what degree of newly-acquired energy the democratical 
Athenians could act in defence of their country and institutions, 
has already been related ina former chapter. But unfortunately 
we possess few particulars of Athenian history, during the de- 
cade preceding 490 B.c., nor can we follow in detail the working 
of the government. The new form, however, which Athenian 
politics had assumed becomes partially manifest when we ob- 
serve the three leaders who stand prominent at this important 
epoch—Miltiadés, Themistoklés, and Aristeidés. 

The first of the three had returned to Athens three or four 
years before the approach of Datis, after six or seven years’ 
absence in the Chersonesus of Thrace, whither he had been 
originally sent by Hippias about the year 517-516 B.C., to in- 
herit the property as well as the supremacy of his uncle the 
cekist Miltiadés. As despot of the Chersonese, and as one of 
the subjects of Persia, he had been among the Ionians who ac- 
companied Darius to the Danube in his Scythian expedition. 
He had been the author of that memorable recommendation 
which Histizeus and the other despots did not think it their in- 
terest to follow—of destroying the bridge and leaving the Persian 
king to perish. Subsequently he had been unable to remain 
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permanently in the Chersonese, for reasons which have before 
been noticed ; but he seems to have occupied it during the 
period of the Ionic revolt. What part he took in that revolt, 
we do not know. He availed himself, however, of the period 
while the Persian satraps were employed in suppressing it, and 
deprived of the mastery of the sea, to expel, in conjunction with 
forces from Athens, both the Persian garrison and the Pelasgic 
inhabitants from the islands of Lemnos and Imbros. But the 
extinction of the Ionic revolt threatened him withruin. When 
the Phenician fleet, in the summer following the capture of 
Milétus, made its conquering appearance in the Hellespont, 
he was forced to escape rapidly to Athens with his immediate 
fends and property, and with a small squadron of five ships. 
One of these ships, commanded by his son Metiochus, was 
actually captured between the Chersonese and Imbros ; and 
the Phenicians were most eager to capture Miltiadés himself,? 
inasmuch as he was personally odious to Darius from his 
strenuous recommendation to destroy the bridge over the 
Danube. On arriving at Athens, after his escape from the 
Phenician fleet, he was brought to trial before the judicial popu- 
lar assembly for alleged misgovernment in the Chersonese, or 
for what Herodotus calls “his despotism” there exercised.® 
Probably the Athenian citizens settled in that peninsula may 
. have had good reason to complain of him,—the more so as he 
had carried out with him the maxims of government prevalent 
at Athens under the Peisistratids, and had in his pay a body 
of Thracian mercenaries. However the people at Athens 
honourably acquitted him, probably in part from the reputation 
which he had obtained as conqueror of Lemnos ;* and he was 
one of the ten annually elected generals of the republic, during 
the year ef this Persian expedition—chosen at the beginning of 
the Attic year, shortly after the summer solstice, at atime when 
Datis and Hippias had actually sailed, and were known to be 
approaching. 

The character of Miltiadés is one of great bravery and decision 
—qualities pre-eminently useful to his country on the present 


1 The chapter of Herodotus (vi. 40) relating to the adventures of 
Miltiadés is extremely perplexing, as I have already remarked in a former 
note: and Wesseling considers that it involves chronological difficulties 
which our present MSS. do not enable us toclearup. Neither Schweig- 
hiuser, nor the explanation cited in Buhr’s note, is satisfactory. 

® Herodot. vi. 43-104. 3 Herodot. vi. 39-104. 

* Herodot. vi. 132. MiAriddns, nal wpdérepoy eb8oxipéwr—t. ¢. before the 
battle of Marathon. How much his reputation had been heightened by 
the conquest of Lemnos, see Herodot. vi, 136. 
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crisis, and the more useful as he was under the strongest motive 
to put them forth, from the personal hostility of Darius towards 
him. Yet he does not peculiarly belong to the democracy of 
Kleisthenés, like his younger contemporaries Themistoklés and 
Aristeidés. The two latter are specimens of a class of men new 
at Athens since the expulsion of Hippias, and contrasting 
forcibly with Peisistratus, Lykurgus, and Megaklés, the political 
leaders of the preceding generation. Themistoklés and Anri- 
steidés, different as they were in disposition, agree in being 
- politicians of the democratical stamp, exercising ascendency by 
and through the people—devoting their time to the discharge 
of public duties, and to the frequent discussions in the politi- 
cal and judicial meetings of the people—manifesting those 
combined powers of action, comprehension, and persuasive 
speech, which gradually accustomed the citizens to look to 
them as advisers as well as leaders—but always subject to 
criticism and accusation from unfriendly rivals, and exercising 
such rivalry towards each other with an asperity constantly in- 
creasing. Instead of Attica disunited and torn into armed 
factions, as it had been forty years before—the Diakrii under 
one man, and the Parali and Pedieis under others—we have 
now Attica one and indivisible; regimented into a body of 
orderly hearers in the Pnyx, appointing and holding to ac- 
countability the magistrates, and open to be addressed by 
Themistoklés, Aristeidés, or any other citizen who can engage 
their attention. 

Neither Themistoklés nor Aristeidés could boast a lineage 
of gods and heroes, like the Atakid Miltiadés.! Both were of 
middling station and circumstances. Aristeidés, son of Lysi- 
machus, was on both sides of pure Athenian blood ; but the 
wife of Neoklés, father of Themistoklés, was a foreign woman 
of Thrace or of Karia: and such an alliance is the less sur- 
prising, since Themistoklés must have been born during the 
dynasty of the Peisistratids, when the status of an Athenian 
citizen had not yet acquired its political value. There was a 
marked contrast between these two eminent men—those points 
which stood most conspicuous in the one being comparatively 
deficient in the other. In the description of Themistoklés, 
which we have the advantage of finding briefly sketched by 
Thucydidés, the circumstance most emphatically brought out 
is, his immense force of spontaneous invention and apprehen- 
sion, without any previous aid either from teaching or gradual 


1 Herodot. vi. 35. 
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:-4 practice. The might of unassisted nature! was never so 
wx] Stikingly exhibited as in him. He conceived the complica- 
| Hons of a present embarrassment, and divined the chances of 
.. mysterious future, with equal sagacity and equal quickness. 
‘--; The right expedient seemed to flash upon his mind extempore, 
_ en in the most perplexing contingencies, without the least 
..j Necessity for premeditation. He was not less distinguished for 
_; (ating and resource in action: when engaged on any joint 
_, | Mlars, his superior competence marked him out as the leader 
.-| r others to follow, and no business, however foreign to his 
4 &iPenence, ever took him by surprise, or came wholly amiss to 
” Such is the remarkable picture which Thucydidés draws 
:.; fa countryman whose death nearly coincided in time with 
..; isown birth, The untutored readiness and universality of 
ih Themistoklés probably formed in his mind a contrast to the 
.; More elaborate discipline, and careful preliminary study, with 
yx “hich the statesmen of his own day—and Periklés especially, 
.«, ‘he greatest of them—approached the consideration and dis- 
.z. usion ‘of public affairs. Themistoklés had received no 
.{ "aching from philosophers, sophists and rhetors, who were 
“.; heinstructors of well-born youth in the days of Thucydidés, 
; fd whom Aristophanés, the contemporary of the latter, so 
..«! Wamercifully derides—treating such instruction as worse than 
_. lothing, and extolling, in comparison with it, the unlettered 
-{ Surage, with mere gymnastic accomplishments, of the victors 
1a Marathon.2 There is no evidence in the mind of Thucydidés 
, 7 “any such undue contempt towards his own age. The same 
4,7) “lms of contrast are tacitly present to his mind, but he seems 
“;) © treat the great capacity of Themistoklés as the more a 
,., Matter of wonder, since it sprung up without that preliminary 
‘, Cultivation which had gone to the making of Periklés. 

“, The general character given by Plutarch, though many of 
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"Thucyd. i, 138. Hv yap 6 Beurrondjs BeSaibrara dh pboews loxiy 
bi as Kal diagepdvrws ri és ard padrAov érépwv Kkios Oauydoai’ oixela 
ant vo cuvdoet nal ofte wpopabay és abthyv obdéy obr’ €xipabay, trav 
ee * Tapaxpijpa 50 dAaxlorns BovaAts xpdricros yvéuwy, cal ray werAAbvrwy emt 
ax —— Ted yernoouevou kpiotos eixacrhs. Kal & wey pera xeipas Exot, Kal 
 Smyhcarda: olés re" Gv 58 trerpos ein, Kpivas ixavios obx &mfAAaxto. To Te 
it seth xeipoy dy TE dave: Eri mpoedpa udAiora’ Kal 7d duray eireiy, 
vp P¥Gews wly Suvdmer meAeTHS 5& BpaxuTnrt, Kpdrioros 5h edToS 
“ie tbrocxedidfew ra SéovTa éyévero. 

vi e the contrast of the old and new education, as set forth in Aristo 
&, Nubes, 957-1003; also Ranz, 1067. 
About the training of Themistoklés, compared with that of the contempo- 
— of Periklés, see also Plutarch, Themistokl. c. 2. 
Plutarch, Themistoklés, c. 3, 4, 5; Cornelius Nepos, Themist. c. 1. 
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his anecdotes are both trifling and apocryphal, is quite con- 
sistent with the brief sketch just cited from Thucydidés. 
Themistoklés had an unbounded passion—not merely for 
glory, insomuch that the laurels of Miltiadés acquired at 
Marathon deprived him of rest—but also for display of every 
kind. He was eager to vie with men richer than himself in 
showy exhibition—one great source, though not the only 
source, of popularity at Athens—nor was he at all scrupulous 
in procuring the means of doing so. Besides being assiduous 
in attendance at the Ekklesia and the Dikastery, he knew most 
of the citizens by name, and was always ready with advice to 
them in their private affairs. Moreover he possessed all the 
tactics of an expert party-man in conciliating political friends 
and in defeating political enemies. And though he was in the 
early part of his life sincerely bent upon the upholding and 
aggrandisement of his country, and was on some most critical 
occasions of unspeakable value to it, yet on the whole his 
morality was as reckless as his intelligence was eminent. He 
will be found grossly corrupt in the exercise of power, and 
employing tortuous means, sometimes indeed for ends in 


themselves honourable and patriotic, but sometimes also . 


merely for enriching himself. He ended a glorious life by 
years of deep disgrace, with the forfeiture of all Hellenic 
esteem and brotherhood—a rich man, an exile, a traitor, and 
a pensioner of the Great King, pledged to undo his own previous 
work of liberation accomplished at the victory of Salamis. 

Of Aristeidés we possess unfortunately no description from 


the hand of Thucydidés. Yet his character is so simple and . 


consistent, that we may safely accept the brief but unqualified 
encomium of Herodotus and Plato, expanded as it is in the 
biography of Plutarch and Cornelius Nepos,! however little 
the details of the latter can be trusted. Aristeidés was inferior 
to Themistoklés in resource, quickness, flexibility, and power 


of coping with difficulties ; but incomparably superior to him, - 


as well as to other rivals and,contemporaries, in integrity public 


as well as private; inaccessible to pecuniary temptations as | 
well as to other seductive influences, and deserving as well as _ 
enjoying the highest measure of personal confidence. He is . 


described as the peculiar friend of Kleisthenés, the first founder 


of the democracy *—as pursuing a straight and single-handed | 


1 Herodot. viii. 79 ; Plato, Gorgias, c. 172. &piorow bvdpa dv *APhrpet 
wal Sixaidrarov. 

* Plutarch (Aristeidés, c. 1-4 ; Themistoklés, c. 3; An Seni sit gerenda 
respublica, c. 12, p. 7900; Preecepta Reip. Gerend. c. ii. p. 805). 
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course in political life, with no solicitude for party-ties, and 
with little care either to conciliate friends or to offend enemies 
—as unflinching in the exposure of corrupt practices, by 
whomsoever committed or upheld—as earning for himself the 
lofty surname of the Just, not less by his judicial decisions in 
the capacity of archon, than by his equity in private arbitrations 
and even his candour in political dispute—and as manifesting, 
throughout a long public life full of tempting opportunities, an 
uprightness without flaw and beyond all suspicion, recognised 
equally by his bitter contemporary the poet Timokreon! and 
by the allies of Athens upon whom he first assessed the tribute. 
Few of the leading men in any part of Greece were without 
some taint on their reputation, deserved or undeserved, in 
regard to pecuniary probity. But whoever became notoriously 
recognised as possessing this vital quality, acquired by means 
of it a firmer hold on the public esteem than even eminent 
talents could confer. ‘Thucydidés ranks conspicuous probity 
among the first of the many ascendant qualities possessed b 
Periklés ;* while Nikias, equal to him in this respect, thoug 
immeasurably inferior in every other, owed to it a still larger 
proportion of that exaggerated confidence which the Athenian 
people continued so long to repose in him. The abilities of 
Aristeidés—though apparently adequate to every occasion on 
which he was engaged, and only inferior when we compare him 
with so remarkable a man as Themistoklés—were put in the 
shade by this incorruptible probity ; which procured for him, 
however, along with the general esteem, no inconsiderable 
amount of private enmity from jobbers whom he exposed, and 
even some jealousy from persons who heard it proclaimed with 
offensive ostentation. We are told that a rustic and unlettered 
citizen gave his ostracising vote and expressed his dislike 
against Aristeidés,® on the simple ground that he was tired of 
hearing him always called the Just. Now the purity of the 
most honourable man will not bear to be so boastfully talked 
of as if he were the only honourable man in the country. 
The less it is obtruded, the more deeply and cordially will it 
be felt: and the story just alluded to, whether true or false, 
illustrates that natural reaction of feeling produced by absurd 
encomiasts, or perhaps by insidious enemies under the mask of 
encomiasts, who trumpeted forth Aristeidés as Zhe Just man 
of Attica, so as to wound the legitimate dignity of every one 
else. Neither indiscreet friends nor artful enemies, however, 


? Timokreon ae. Plutarch, Themistoklés, c. 21. 
® Thucyd. ii, 65. ® Plutarch, on Cc 7. 
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could rob him of the lasting ésteem of his countrymen ; which 
he enjoyed, though with intervals of their displeasure, to the 
end of his life. He was ostracised during a part of the period 
between the battles of Marathon and Salamis, at a time when 
the rivalry between him and Themistoklés was so violent that 
both could not remain at Athens without peril; but the dangers 
of Athens during the invasion of Xerxés brought him back 
before the ten years of exile were expired. His fortune, 
originally very moderate, was still further diminished during 
the course of his life, so that he died very poor, and the state 
was obliged to lend aid to his children. 

Such were the characters of Themistoklés and Aristeidés, 
the two earliest leaders thrown up by the Athenian democracy. 
Halfa century before, Themistoklés would have been an active 
partisan in the faction of the Parali or the Pedieis, while 
Aristeidés would probably have remained an unnoticed citizen. 
At the present period of Athenian history, the characters 
of soldier, magistrate, and orator, were intimately blended 
together in a citizen who stood forward for eminence, though 
they tended more and more to divide themselves during the 
ensuing century and a half. Aristeidés and Miltiadés were 
both elected among the ten generals, each for his respective 
tribe, in the year of the expedition of Datis across the A‘gean, 
and probably even after that expedition was known to be on 
its voyage. Moreover we are led to suspect from a passage in 
Plutarch, that Themistoklés also was general of his tribe on the 
same occasion,! though this is doubtful ; but it is certain that 
he fought at Marathon. The ten generals had jointly the 
command of the army, each of them taking his turn to exercise 
it for a day. In addition to the ten, the third archon or 
polemarch was considered as eleventh in the military council. 
The polemarch of this year was Kallimachus of Aphidne.? 

Such were the chiefs of the military force, and to a great 
degree the administrators of foreign affairs, at the time when 
the four thousand Athenian kleruchs or settlers planted in 
Eubcea—escaping from Eretria, now invested by the Persians 
—brought word to their countrymen at home that the fall of 
that city was impending. It was obvious that the Persian host 
would proceed from Eretria forthwith against Athens. A few 
days afterwards Hippias disembarked them at Marathon. 

Of the feeling which now prevailed at Athens we have no 
details. But doubtless the alarm was hardly inferior to that 
which had been felt at Eretria. Opinions were not unanimous 


1 Plutarch, Aristeidés, c. 5. ® Herodot. vi. 109, 110. 
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as to the proper steps to be taken, nor were suspicions of 
treason wanting. Pheidippidés the courier was sent to Sparta 
immediately to solicit assistance ; and such was his prodigious 
activity, that he performed this journey of 150 miles, on foot, 
in 48 hours.’ Revealing to the ephors that Eretria was already 
enslaved, he entreated their assistance to avert the same fate 
from Athens, the most ancient city in Greece. The Spartan 
authorities readily promised their aid, but unfortunately it was 
now the ninth day of the moon. Ancient law or custom for- 
bade them to march, in this month at least, during the last 
quarter before the full moon; but after the full, they engaged 
to march without delay. Five days’ delay at this critical 
moment might prove the utter ruin of the endangered city ; 
yet the reason assigned seems to have been no pretence on 
the part of the Spartans. It was mere blind tenacity of 
ancient habit, which we shall find to abate, though never to 
disappear, as we advance in their history. Indeed their delay 
in marching to rescue Attica from Mardonius, eleven years 
afterwards, at the imminent hazard of alienating Athens and 
ruining the Hellenic cause, marks the same selfish dulness. 
But the reason now given certainly looked very like a pretence, 
so that the Athenians could indulge no certain assurance that 
the Spartan troops would start even when the full moon 
arrived. 

In this respect the answer brought by Pheidippidés was 
mischievous, as it tended to increase that uncertainty and 
indecision which already prevailed among the ten generals, as 
to the proper steps for meeting the invaders. Partly, perhaps, 
in reliance on this expected Spartan help, five out of the ten 
generals were decidedly averse to an immediate engagement 
with the Persians; while Miltiadés with the remaining four 
strenuously urged that not a moment should be lost in bring- 
ing the enemy to action, without leaving time to the timid and 
the treacherous to establish correspondence with Hippias and 
to take some active step for paralysing all united action on the 
part of the citizens. This most momentous debate, upon 
which the fate of Athens hung, is represented by Herodotus 
to have occurred at Marathon, after the army had marched 
out and taken post there within sight of the Persians ; while 
Cornelius Nepos describes it as having been raised before the 


1 Mr. Kinneir remarks that the Persian Cassids, or foot-messengers, will 
travel for several days successively at the rate of sixty or seventy miles a 
day (Geographical Memoir of Persia, p. 44). 

2 Herodot. ix. 7-10. 
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could rob him of the lasting ésteem of his countrymen; which 
he enjoyed, though with intervals of their displeasure, to the 
end of his life. He was ostracised during a part of the period 
between the battles of Marathon and Salamis, at a time when 
the rivalry between him and Themistoklés was so violent that 
both could not remain at Athens without peril ; but the dangers 
of Athens during the invasion of Xerxés brought him back 
before the ten years of exile were expired. His fortune, 
originally very moderate, was still further diminished during 
the course of his life, so that he died very poor, and the state 
was obliged to lend aid to his children. 

Such were the characters of Themistoklés and Aristeidés, 
the two earliest leaders thrown up by the Athenian democracy. 
Halfa century before, Themistoklés would have been an active 
partisan in the faction of the Parali or the Pedieis, while 
Aristeidés would probably have remained an unnoticed citizen. 
At the present period of Athenian history, the characters 
of soldier, magistrate, and orator, were intimately blended 
together in a citizen who stood forward for eminence, though 
they tended more and more to divide themselves during the 
ensuing century and a half. Aristeidés and Miltiadés were 
both elected among the ten generals, each for his respective 
tribe, in the year of the expedition of Datis across the A°gean, 
and probably even after that expedition was known to be on 
its voyage. Moreover we are led to suspect from a passage in 
Plutarch, that Themistoklés also was general of his tribe on the 
same occasion, though this is doubtful; but it is certain that 
he fought at Marathon. The ten generals had jointly the 
command of the army, each of them taking his turn to exercise 
it for a day. In addition to the ten, the third archon or 
polemarch was considered as eleventh in the military council. 
The polemarch of this year was Kallimachus of Aphidne.? 

Such were the chiefs of the military force, and to a great 
degree the administrators of foreign affairs, at the time when 
the four thousand Athenian kleruchs or settlers planted in 
Eubcea—escaping from Eretria, now invested by the Persians 
—brought word to their countrymen at home that the fall of 
that city was impending. It was obvious that the Persian host 
would proceed from Eretria forthwith against Athens. A few 
days afterwards Hippias disembarked them at Marathon. 

Of the feeling which now prevailed at Athens we have no 
details. But doubtless the alarm was hardly inferior to that 
which had been felt at Eretria. Opinions were not unanimous 


1 Plutarch, Aristeidés, c. 5. 2 Herodot. vi. 109, 110. 
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as to the proper steps to be taken, nor were suspicions of 
treason wanting. Pheidippidés the courier was sent to Sparta 
immediately to solicit assistance ; and such was his prodigious 
activity, that he performed this journey of 150 miles, on foot, 
in 48 hours.’ Revealing to the ephors that Eretria was already 
enslaved, he entreated their assistance to avert the same fate 
from Athens, the most ancient city in Greece. The Spartan 
authorities readily promised their aid, but unfortunately it was 
now the ninth day of the moon. Ancient law or custom for- 
bade them to march, in this month at least, during the last 
quarter before the full moon; but after the full, they engaged 
to march without delay. Five days’ delay at this critical 
moment might prove the utter ruin of the endangered city ; 
yet the reason assigned seems to have been no pretence on 
the part of the Spartans. It was mere blind tenacity of 
ancient habit, which we shall find to abate, though never to 
disappear, as we advance in their history.?_ Indeed their delay 
in marching to rescue Attica from Mardonius, eleven years 
afterwards, at the imminent hazard of alienating Athens and 
ruining the Hellenic cause, marks the same selfish dulness. 
But the reason now given certainly looked very like a pretence, 
so that the Athenians could indulge no certain assurance that 
the Spartan troops would start even when the full moon 
arrived. 

In this respect the answer brought by Pheidippidés was 
mischievous, as it tended to increase that uncertainty and 
indecision which already prevailed among the ten generals, as 
to the proper steps for meeting the invaders. Partly, perhaps, 
in reliance on this expected Spartan help, five out of the ten 
generals were decidedly averse to an immediate engagement 
with the Persians; while Miltiadés with the remaining four 
strenuously urged that not a moment should be lost in bring- 
ing the enemy to action, without leaving time to the timid and 
the treacherous to establish correspondence with Hippias and 
to take some active step for paralysing all united action on the 
part of the citizens. This most momentous debate, upon 
which the fate of Athens hung, is represented by Herodotus 
to have occurred at Marathon, after the army had marched 
out and taken post there within sight of the Persians; while 
Cornelius Nepos describes it as having been raised before the 


1 Mr. Kinneir remarks that the Persian Cassids, or foot-messengers, will 
travel for several days successively at the rate of sixty or seventy miles a 
day (Geographical Memoir of Persia, p. 44). 

2 Flerodot. ix. 7-10. 
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army quitted the city—upon the question, whether it was 
prudent to meet the enemy at all in the field, or to confine 
the defence to the city and the sacred rock. Inaccurate as 
this latter author generally is, his statement seems more prob- 
able here than that of Herodotus. For the ten generals would 
scarcely march out of Athens to Marathon without having 
previously resolved to fight: moreover, the question between 
fighting in the field or resisting behind the walls, which had 
already been raised at Eretria, seems the natural point on 
which the five mistrustful generals would take their stand. 
And probably indeed Miltiadés himself, if debarred from 
immediate action, would have preferred to hold possession of 
Athens, and prevent any treacherous movement from breaking 
out there, rather than to remain inactive on the hills, watching 
the Persians at Marathon, with the chance of a detachment 
from their numerous fleet sailing round to Phalérum, and thus 
distracting by a double attack both the city and the camp. 

However this may be, the equal division of opinion among 
the ten generals, whether manifested at Marathon or at Athens, 
is certain. Miltiadés had to await the casting-vote of the 
polemarch Kallimachus, ‘To him he represented emphatically 
the danger of delay, with the chance of some traitorous intrigue 
occurring to excite disunion and aggravate the alarms of the 
citizens. Nothing could prevent such treason from breaking 
out, with all its terrific consequences of enslavement to the 
Persians and to Hippias, except a bold, decisive, and immediate 
attack—the success of which he (Miltiadés) was prepared to - 
guarantee. Fortunately for Athens, the polemarch embraced 
the opinion of Miltiadés ; while the seditious movements which — 
were preparing did not show themselves until after the battle 
had been gained. Aristeidés and Themistoklés are both 
recorded to have seconded Miltiadés warmly in this proposal, 
while all the other generals agreed in surrendering to Miltiadés 
their days of command, so as to make him as much as they 
could the sole leader of the army. It is said that the latter 
awaited the day of his own regular turn before he fought the _ 
battle. Yet considering the eagerness which he displayed to 
bring on an immediate and decisive action, we cannot suppose 
that he would have admitted any serious postponement upon 
such a punctilio. 

While the army were mustered on the ground sacred to 
Héraklés near Marathon, with the Persians and their fleet 
occupying the plain and shore beneath, and in preparation for 


1 Herodot. vi. 110. 
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immediate action—they were joined by the whole force of the 
little town of Platza, consisting of about 1ooo hoplites, who 
had marched directly from their own city to the spot, along 
the southern range of Kithzr6n, and passing through Dekeleia. 
We are not told that they had ever been invited. Very 
probably the Athenians had never thought of summoning aid 
from this unimportant neighbour, in whose behalf they had taken 
upon themselves a lasting feud with Thebes and the Beeotian 
league.! Their coming on this important occasion seems to 
have been a spontaneous effort of gratitude, which ought not 
to be the less commended because their interests were really 
wrapped up in those of Athens—-since if the latter had been 
conquered, nothing could have saved Platza from being sub- 
dued by the Thebans. Yet many a Grecian town would have 
disregarded both generous impulse and rational calculation, 
in the fear of provoking a new and terrific enemy. If we 
summon up to our imaginations all the circumstances of the 
case—which it requires some effort to do, because our author- 
ities come from the subsequent generations, after Greece had 
ceased to fear the Persians—we shall be sensible that this 
volunteer march of the whole Platazan force to Marathon is 
one of the most affecting incidents of all Grecian history. 
Upon Athens generally it produced an indelible impression, 
commemorated ever afterwards in the public prayers of the 
Athenian herald,? and repaid by a grant to the Platzans of the 
full civil rights (seemingly without the political rights) of 
Athenian citizens. Upon the Athenians then marshalled at 
Marathon its effect must have been unspeakably powerful and 
encouraging, as a proof that they were not altogether isolated 
from Greece, and as an unexpected countervailing stimulus 
under circumstances so full of hazard. 

Of the two opposing armies at Marathon, we are told that 
the Athenians were 10,000 hoplites, either including, or besides, 
the 1000 who came from Platea. This statement is no way 
improbable, though it does not come from Herodotus, who is 


1 Herodot. vi. 108-112, 2 Thucyd. iii. 55. 

* Justin states 10,000 Athenians, besides 1000 Platzans. Cornelius 
Nepos, Pausanias and Plutarch give 10,000 as the sum total of both. Justin, 
i 9; Corn. Nep. Miltiad. c. 4 ; Pausan. iv. 25, 5 ; x. 20,2: comparealso 
Suidas, v. ‘Iwmfas. 

Heeren (De Fontibus Trogi Pompeii, Dissertat. ii. 7) affirms that Trogus 
or Justin follows Herodotus in matters concerning the Persian invasions of 
Greece. He cannot have compared the two very attentively ; for Justin 
not only states several matters which are not to be found in Herodotus, 
but is at variance with the latter on some particulars not unimportant. 
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our only really valuable authority on the case, and who _ 
mentions no numerical total. Indeed the number named .: 


may seem smaller than we should have expected, considering 


that no less than 4000 kleruchs or out-settled citizens had just -. 
come over from Eubcea. A sufficient force of citizens must of -. 
course have been left behind to defend the city. ‘The numbers -. 
of the Persians we cannot be said to know at all, nor is there 
anything certain except that they were greatly superior to the . 


Greeks. We hear from Herodotus that their armament 


originally consisted of six hundred ships of war, but we are -; 
not told how many separate transports there were ; moreover, . 
reinforcements had been procured as they came across the ... 
/Eégean from the islands successively conquered. The aggregate -.. 
crews on board of all their ships must have been between .. 
150,000 and 200,000 men. Yet what proportion of these were .. 


fighting-men, or how many actually did fight at Marathon, we 
have no means of determining! There were a certain pro- 


portion of cavalry, and some transports expressly prepared 


for the conveyance of horses. Moreover, Herodotus tells us 


that Hippias selected the plain of Marathon for a landing . 
place, because it was the most convenient spot in Attica for 
cavalry movements—though it is singular, that in the battle — 


the cavalry are not mentioned. 


1 Justin (ii. 9) says that the total of the Persian army was 600,000, and ! 


that’ 200,000 perished. Plato (Menexen. p. 240) and Lysias (Orat. Funebr. 


c. 7) speak of the Persian total as 500,000 men. Valerius Maximus (v. 3), ~ 
Pausanias (iv. 25), and Plutarch (Parallel. Greec. ad init.), give 300,000 


men. Cornelius Nepos (Miltiadés, c. 5) gives the more moderate total of 
110,000 men. 
See the observations on the battle of Marathon made both by Colorel 


Leake and by Mr. Finlay, who have examined and described the locality: - 
Leake on the Demi of Attica, in Transactions of the Royal Society of * 
Literature, vol. ii. p. 160 seg. ; and Finlay on the Battle of Marathon, in - 


the same Transactions, vol. iii. p. 360-380, &c. . 
Both have given remarks on the probable numbers of the armies 
assembled ; but there are really no materials, even for a probable guess, in 


respect to the Persians. The silence of Herodotus (whom we shall find ~ 
hereafter very circumstantial as to the numbers of the army under Xerxés) ~* 
seems to show that he had no information which he could trust. His © 


account of the battle of Marathon presents him in honourable contrast with 


the loose and boastful assertors who followed him. For though he dees re 


not tellus much, and falls lamentably short of what we should dike to know, 


et all that he does say is reasonable and probable as to the proceedings of 
oth armies ; and the little which he states becomes more trustworthy 00 -| 
that very account—because it #s so little—showing that he keeps strictly 


within his authorities, 
There is nothing in the account of Herodotus to make us believe that he 
had ever visited the ground of Marathon. 
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Marathon, situated near to a bay on the eastern coast of Attica, 
and in a direction E.N.E. from Athens, is divided by the high 
ridge of Mount Pentelikus from the city, with which it commun- 
icated by two roads, one to the north, another to the south of 
that mountain. Of these two roads, the northern, at once the 


- shortest and the most difficult, is twenty-two miles in length: 
: the southern—longer but more easy, and the only one practic- 


able for chariots—is twenty-six miles in length, or about six 


‘and a half hours of computed march. It passed between 


Mounts Pentelikus and Hymettus, through the ancient demes 


-, Of Gargéttus and Palléné, and was the road by which Peisi- 
. stratus and Hippias, when they landed at Marathon forty-seven 
_ years before, had marched to Athens. The bay of Marathon, 
: sheltered by a projecting cape from the northward, affords both 


- 


a 


~ 


deep water and a shore convenient for landing ; while “ its plain 
\says a careful modern observer) extends in a perfect level 
along this fine bay and is in length about six miles, in breadth 
never less than about one mile and a half. Two marshes 


: bound the extremities of the plain: the southern is not very 


a 
‘ 


. 
ye. 
” 


| 


large, and is almost dry at the conclusion of the great heats ; 


-,- but the northern, which generally covers considerably more 


than a square mile, offers several parts which are at all seasons 
1 See Mr. Finlay on the Battle of Marathon, Transactions, &c., vol. iii. 


' pp. 364, 368, 383, se suprd2: compare Hobhouse (Lord Broughton), 


journey in Albania, i. p. 432. 
Colonel Leake thinks that the ancient town of Marathon was not on the 


_ @act site of the modern Marathon, but at a place called Vrana, a little to 


the south of Marathon (Leake on the Demi of Attica, in the Transactions 
ofthe Royal Society of Literature, 1829, vol. ii. p. 166). 

“Below these two points,” he observes, ‘‘(the tumuli of Vrana and the > 
hill of Kotréni) the plain of Marathon expands to the shore of the bay, 
rhich is near two miles distant from the opening of the valley of Vrand. It 
Ss moderately well cultivated with corn, and is one of the most fertile spots 
i Attica, though rather inconveniently subject to inundations from the two 
orrents which cross it, particularly that of Marathéna. From Lucian (in 
Icaro-Menippo) it appears that the parts about (inoé were noted for their 
fertility, and an Egyptian poet of the fifth century has celebrated the vines 
ind olives of Marathon. It is natural to suppose that the vineyards occupied 
ihe tising grounds ; and it is prohable that the clive-trees were chiefly 
‘ituated in the two valleys, where some are still growing: for as to the 
dlain itself, the circumstances of the battle incline one to believe that it was 


ea ‘ciently as destitute of trees as it is at the present day.” (Leake, on the 


mi of Attica, Trans. of Roy. Soc. of Literature, vol. ii. p. 162.) 
Cclonel Leake further says, respecting the fitness of the Marathonian 
sound for cavalry movements: ‘‘ As I rode across the plain of Marathon 
& peasant of Vrana, he remarked to me that it was a fine place for 
‘avalry to fight in. None of the modern Marathonii were above the rank 
¥ labourers : they have heard that a great battle was once fought there, but 
at is all they know.” (Leake, sé szJ., ii. p. 175-) 
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impassable. Both however leave a broad, firm, sandy beach 
between them and the sea. The uninterrupted flatness of the 
plain is hardly relieved by a single tree ; and&n amphitheatre 
of rocky hills and rugged mountains separates it from the rest 
of Attica, over the lower ridges of which some steep and > 
difficult paths communicate with the districts of the interior.” 
The position occupied by Miltiadés before the battle, iden- 
tified as it was to all subsequent Athenians by the sacred grove 
of Héraklés near Marathon, was probably on some portion of 
the high ground above this plain. Cornelius Nepos tells us . 
that he protected it from the attacks of the Persian cavalry by 
felled trees obstructing the approach. The Persians occupied - 
@ position on the plain ; their fleet was ranged along the beach, 
and Hippias himself marshalled them for the battle? The 
native Persians and Sake, the best troops in the whole army, 
were placed in the centre, which they considered as the post of 
honour,? and which was occupied by the Persian king himself, 
when present at a battle. The right wing was so regarded by 
‘the Greeks, and the polemarch Kallimachus had the command 
of it. ‘The hoplites were arranged in the order of their respec- 
tive tribes from right to left, and at the extreme left stood the 
Platzans, It was necessary for Miltiadés to present a front 
equal or nearly equal to that of the more numerous Persian 
host, in order to guard himself from being taken in flank. 
With this view he drew up the central tribes, including the 
Leontis and Antiochis, in shallow files and occupying a large _ 
breadth of ground ; while each of the wings was in stronger and 
deeper order, so as to make his attack efficient on both sides. 
His whole army consisted of hoplites, with some slaves as un- 
armed or light-armed attendants, but without either bowmen or | 
cavalry. Nor could the Persians have been very strong in this . 


2 Herodot. vi. 107. 

? Plutarch, Symposiac. i. 3, p. 619; Xenophon. Anabas. i 8, 21; 
Arrian, ii. 8, 18; iil. 11, 16. 

We may compare, with this established battle-array of the Persian armies, = 
that of the Turkish armies, adopted and constantly followed ever since the ’: 
victorious battle of Ikonium in 1386, gained by Amurath I. over the Kara- © 
manians, The European troops (or those of Rum) occupy the left wing: 
the Asiatic troops (or those of Anatoli) the right wing: the Janissaries are | 
in the centre. The Sultan, or the Grand Visir, surrounded by the national 
cavalry or Spahis, is in the central point of all (Von Hammer, Geschichte } 
des Osmannischen Reichs, book v, vol. i. p. 199). |. 

About the honour of occupying the right wing in a Grecian army, see in 
pesca the animated dispute between the Athenians and the Tegeates | 

efore the battle of Platzea ( erode: ix. 27). It is the post assigned to the |: 
heroic kings of legendary warfare (Eurip. Supplices, 6 = 
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latter force, seeing that their horses had to be transported across 
the Aégean: but the elevated position of Miltiadés enabled 
them to take some measure of the numbers under his command, 
and the entire absence of cavalry in his army could not but 
confirm the confidence with which a long career of uninterrupted 
victory had impressed their generals. 

At length the sacrifices in the Greek camp were favourable 
for battle. Miltiadés, who had everything to gain by coming 
immediately to close quarters, ordered his army to advance at a 
running step over the interval of one mile which separated the 
two armies. ‘This rapid forward movement, accompanied by 
the war-cry or pzan which always animated the charge of the 
Greek soldier, astounded the Persian army. They construed it 
as an act of desperate courage little short of insanity, in a body 
not only small but destitute of cavalry or archers—but they at 
the same time felt their conscious superiority sink within them. 
It seems to have been long remembered also among the Greeks 
as the peculiar characteristic of the battle of Marathon, and 
Herodotus tells us that the Athenians were the first Greeks who 
ever charged at arun.! It doubtless operated beneficially in 
rendering the Persian cavalry and archers comparatively inno- 
cuous, but we may reasonably suppose that it also disordered 
the Athenian ranks, and that when they reached the Persian 
front, they were both out of breath and unsteady in that line 
of presented spears and shields which constituted their force. 


1 Herodot. vi. 112. Mpa@ro: wey yap ‘EAAhvwv xdvrwv trav jets Wuer, 
Spdum és wodeulous exphoavro. 

The running pace of the charge was obviously one of the most remarkable 
events connected with the battle. Colonel Leake and Mr. Finlay seem 
disposed to reduce the run to a quick march ; partly on the ground that the 
troops must have been disordered and out of breath by running amile. The 
probability is, that they really were so, and that such was the great reason 
of the defeat of the centre. It is very probable that a part of the mile run 
over consisted of declivity. I accept the account of Elerodotus literally, 
though whether the distance be exactly stated, we cannot certainly say: 
indeed the fact is, that it required some steadiness of discipline to prevent 
the step of hoplites, when charging, from becoming accelerated into a run. 
See the narrative of the battle of Kunaxa in Xenoph. Anabas. i. 8, 18 ; 
Diodor. xiv. 23: compare Polyzen. ii. 2, 3. The passage of Diodorus here 
referred to contrasts the advantages with the disadvantages of the running 
charge. 

Both Colonel Leake and Mr. Finlay try to point out the exact ground 
occupied by the two armies: they differ in the spot chosen, and I cannot 
think that there is sufficient evidence to be had in favour of any spot. Leake 
thinks that the Persian commanders were encamped in the plain of 
Tricorythos, separated from that of Marathon by the great marsh, and 
communicating with it only by means of a causeway (Leake, Transact. ii. 


p. 170). 
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On the two wings, where the files were deep, such disorder 
produced no mischievous effect: the Persians, after a certain 
resistance, were overborme and driven back. But in the centre, 
where the files were shallow, and where moreover the native 
Persians and other choice troops of the army were posted, the 
breathless and disordered Athenian hoplites found themselves 
in far greater difficulties. The tribes Leontis and Antiochis, 
with Themistoklés and Aristeidés among them, were actually 
defeated, broken, driven back, and pursued by the Persians and 
Sakz.! Miltiadés seems to have foreseen the possibility of 
such a check when he found himself compelled to diminish 
so materially the depth of his centre. For his wings, having 
routed the enemies opposed to them, were stayed from pursuit 
until the centre was extricated, and the Persians and Sakze put 
to flight along withtherest. The pursuit then became general, 
and the Persians were chased to their ships ranged in line along 
the shore. Some of them became involved in the impassable 
marsh and there perished.2, The Athenians tried to set the 
ships on fire, but the defence here was both vigorous and suc- 
cessful—several of the forward warriors of Athens were slain, 
and only seven ships out of the numerous fleet destroyed.® 
This part of the battle terminated to the advantage of the 
Persians. ‘They repulsed the Athenians from the sea-shore, so 
as to secure a safe re-embarkation ; leaving few or no prisoners, 
but a rich spoil of tents and equipments which had been 
disembarked and could not be carried away. 

Herodotus estimates the number of those who fell on the 
Persian side in this memorable action at 6400 men. The 
number of Athenian dead is accurately known, since all were 
collected for the last solemn obsequies—they were 192. How 
many were wounded we do not hear. ‘The brave Kallimachus 
the polemarch, and Stesilaus one of the ten generals, were 
among the slain; together with Kynegeirus son of Euphorion, 
who, in laying hold on the poop-staff of one of the vessels, had 
his hand cut off by an axe,* and died of the wound. He was 


1 Herodot. vi. 113. Kara rotro piv 5}, évixwy of BapBapo:, cal pntarres, 
edlwxoy és Thy pecoyalav. 

Herodotus here tells us the whole truth without disguise: Plutarch 
(Aristeidés, c. 3) only says that the Persian centre made a longer resistance, 
and gave the tribes in the Grecian centre more trouble to overthrow. 

2 Pausan. i. 32, 6. 

® Herodot. vi. 113-115. 

* Herodot. vi. 114. ‘Lhis is the statement of Herodotus respecting Kyne- 
geirus. How creditably does his character as an historian contrast with 
that of the subsequent romancers! Justin tells us that Kynegeirus first 
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brother of the poet.Aschylus, himself present at the fight; to 
whose imagination this battle at the ships must have emphati- 
cally recalled the fifteenth book of the Iliad. Both the slain 
Athenian generals are said to have perished in the assault 
of the ships, apparently the hottest part of the combat. 
The statement of the Persian loss as given by Herodotus 
appears moderate and reasonable,! but he does not specify 
any distinguished individuals as having fallen. 

But the Persians, though thus defeated and compelled to 
abandon the position of Marathon, were not yet disposed to 
relinquish altogether their chances against Attica. Their fleet 
was observed to take the direction of Cape Sunium—a portion 
being sent to take up the Eretrian prisoners and the stores 
which had been left in the island of Atgilia. At the same 
time a shield, discernible from its polished surface afar off, was 
seen held aloft upon some high point of Attica —perhaps on the 
summit of Mount Pentelikus, as Colonel Leake supposes with 
much plausibility. The Athenians doubtless saw it as well as 
the Persians ; and Miltiadés did not fail to put the right inter- 
pretation upon it, taken in conjunction with the course of the 
departing fleet. The shield was a signal put up by partisans 
in the country, ‘to invite the Persians round to Athens by 
sea, while the Marathonian army was absent. Miuiltiadés saw 
through the plot, and lost not a moment in returning to Athens. 
On the very day of the battle, the Athenian army marched 
back with the utmost speed from the precinct of Héraklés at 
Marathon to the precinct of the same god at Kynosarges close 
to Athens, which they reached before the arrival of the Persian 


seized the vessel with his right hand: that was cut off, and he held the 
vessel with his left: when he had lost that also, he seized the ship with his 
teeth ‘‘ like a wild beast” (Justin, ii. 9)—Justin seems to have found this 
statement in many different authors: ‘‘Cynegiri militis virtus, multis 
scriptorum laudibus celebrata.” . 

1 For the exaggerated stories of the numbers of Persians slain, see Xeno- 
phon. Anabas. ul. 2, 12; Plutarch, De Malign. Herodot. c, 26, p. 862; 
Justin, ii 9; and Suidas, v. Mo:xlAn. 

In the account of Ktésias, Datis was represented as having been killed in 
the battle, and it was further said that the Athenians refused to give up his 
body for interment ; which was one of the grounds whereupon Xerxés after- 
wards invaded Greece. It is evident that in the authorities which Ktésias 
followed, the alleged death of Datis at Marathon was rather emphatically 
dwelt upon. See Ktésias, Persica, c. 18-21, with the note of Bahr, who is 
inclined to defend the statement against Herodotus, 

2 Herodot. vi. 124. “AvedéxOn perv yap aomls, nal rovTo obk Yori BAAws 
3 dyévero ydp* bs uév ror Ay b avadétas obx Exw 7d mpocwrépw eixeiv 
TouTéwy. 
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fleet.1 Datis soon came off the port of Phalérum; but the 
partisans of Hippias had been so dismayed by the rapid return 
of the Marathonian army, that he did not find those aids and 
facilities which he had anticipated for a fresh disembarkation 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Athens. ‘Though too late 
however, it seems that he was not much too late. The Mara- 
thonian army had only just completed their forced return-march. 
A little less quickness on the part of Miltiadés in deciphering 
the treasonable signal, and giving the instant order of march— 
a little less energy on the part of the Athenian citizens in 
superadding a fatiguing march to a no less fatiguing combat— 
and the Persians with the partisans of Hippias might have been 
found in possession of Athens. As the facts turned out, Datis, 
finding at Phalérum no friendly movement to encourage him, 
but, on the contrary, the unexpected presence of the soldiers 
who had already vanquished him at Marathon—made no 
attempt again to disembark in Attica, but sailed away, after a 
short delay, to the Cyclades. 

Thus was Athens rescued, for this time at least, from a 
danger not less terrible than imminent. Nothing could have 
rescued her except that decisive and instantaneous attack which 


Miltiadés so emphatically urged. The running step on the } 


field of Marathon might cause some disorder in the ranks of 
the hoplites ; but extreme haste in bringing on the combat was 
the only means of preventing disunion and distraction in the 


minds of the citizens. Imperfect as the account is which , 


Herodotus gives of this most interesting crisis, we see plainly 
that the partisans of Hippias had actually organised a con- 


spiracy, and that it only failed by coming a little too late. The - 
bright shield uplifted on Mount Pentelikus, apprising the _ 


Persians that matters were prepared for them at Athens, was 
intended to have come to their view before any action had 
taken place at Marathon, and while the Athenian army were 
yet detained there ; so that Datis might have sent a portion of 
his fleet round to Phalérum, retaining the rest for combat with 


gut ,*8s € 


the enemy before him. If it had once become known to the - 
Marathonian army that a Persian detachment had landed at . 


1 Herodot. vi. 116. Otro: per 5h wepiexAwor Zobviov. *A@nvaiot Bt, Ss * 


wodavelxov, TAxX10 7a eBonbeow és Td Boru’ nal EpOnody re amixduevor, | 
xplv 4 rovs BapBdpous hxew, nal dorparowedebcavro dmrypévor €— ‘HpaxAniou .. 


Tov év Mapadam és BAAo ‘HpaxAtiov 7d év Kuvoodpyel. 


Plutarch (Bellone an Pace clariores fuerint Athenienses, c. 8, p. 350) : 
ttle: 


represents Miltiadés as returning to Athens on the day after the 


it must have been on the same afternoon, according to the account of . 


Herodotus, 
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Phalérum !—where there was a good plain for cavalry to act in, 


- prior to the building of the Phaléric wall, as had been seen in 


the defeat of the Spartan Anchimolius by the Thessalian 
cavalry, in 510 B.c.—that it had been joined by timid or 
treacherous Athenians, and had perhaps even got possession of 
the city—their minds would have been so distracted by the 
double danger, and by fears for their absent wives and children, 
that they would have been disqualified for any unanimous 
execution of military orders. Generals as well as soldiers 
would have become incurably divided in opinion—perhaps 
even mistrustful of each other. The citizen-soldier of Greece 
generally, and especially of Athens, possessed in a high degree 
both personal bravery and attachment to order and discipline. 
But his bravery was not of that equal, imperturbable, uninquir- 
ing character, which belonged to the battalions of Wellington 
or Napoleon. It was fitful, exalted or depressed by casual 
occurrences, and often more sensitive to dangers absent and 
unseen, than to enemies immediately in his front. Hence the 
advantage, so unspeakable in the case before us, and so well 
appreciated by Muiltiadés, of having one undivided Athenian 
army—with one hostile army, and only one, to meet in the 
field. When we come to the battle of Salamis, ten years later, 
it will be seen that the Greeks of that day enjoyed the same 
advantage. But the wisest advisers of Xerxés impressed upon 
him the prudence of dividing his large force, and of sending 
detachments to assail separate Greek states—which would 
infallibly produce the effect of breaking up the combined 
Grecian host, and leaving no central or co-operating force for 
the defence of Greece generally. Fortunately for the Greeks, 
the childish insolence of Xerxés led him to despise all such 
advice, as implying conscious weakness. Not so Datis and 
Hippias. Sensible of the prudence of distracting the attention 
of the Athenians by a double attack, they laid a scheme, while 
the main army was at Marathon, for rallying the partisans of 
Hippias, with a force to assist them in the neighbourhood of 
Athens, and the signal was upheld by these partisans as soon 
as their measures were taken. But the rapidity of Miltiadés so 
precipitated the battle, that this signal came too late, and was 
only given “when the Persians were already in their ships,” ? 
after the Marathonian defeat. Even then it might have proved 
dangerous, had not the movements of Miltiadés been as rapid 


1 Herodot v. 62, 63. 
2 Herodot. vi. 115. Toto: Mépopa: dvadéta: domlda, Cotas Hdn ev THe 
ynual. 
VOL. V. D 
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after the victory as before it. If time had been allowed for 
the Persian movement on Athens before the battle of Marathon 
had been fought, the triumph of the Athenians might well have 
been exchanged for a calamitous servitude. To Miltiadés 
belongs the credit of having comprehended the emergency 
from the beginning, and overruled the irresolution of his 
colleagues by his own single-hearted energy. The chances 
all turned out in his favour—for the unexpected junction of 
the Platzans in the very encampment of Marathon must have 
wrought up the courage of his army to the highest pitch. Not 
only did he thus escape all the depressing and distracting 
accidents, but he was fortunate enough to find this extraneous 
encouragement immediately preceding the battle, from a source 
on which he could not have calculated. 

I have already observed that the phase of Grecian history 
best known to us, and amidst which the great authors from 
whom we draw our information lived, was one of contempt for 
the Persians in the field. It requires some effort of imagination 
to call back previous feelings after the circumstances have been 
altogether reversed. Perhaps even A¢schylus the poet, at the 
time when he composed his tragedy of the Perse to celebrate 
the disgraceful flight of the invader Xerxés, may have forgotten 
the emotions with which he and his brother Kynegeirus must 
have marched out from Athens fifteen years before, on the eve 
of the battle of Marathon. Again, therefore, the fact must be 
brought to view, that down to the time when Datis landed in 
the bay of Marathon, the tide of Persian success had never yet 
been interrupted, and that especially during the ten years 
immediately preceding, the high-handed and cruel extinction of 
the Ionic revolt had aggravated to the highest pitch the alarm 
of the Greeks. To this must be added the successes of Datis 
himself, and the calamities of Eretria, coming with all the fresh- 
mess of novelty as an apparent sentence of death to Athens. 
The extreme effort of courage required in the Athenians, to 
encounter such invaders, is attested by the division of opinion 
among the ten generals. Putting all the circumstances together, 
it is without a parallel in Grecian history. It surpasses even 
the combat of Thermopyle, as will appear when I come to 
describe that memorable event. And the admirable conduct 
of the five dissentient generals, when outvoted by the decision 
of the polemarch against them, in co-operating heartily for the 
success of a policy which they deprecated—proves how much 
the feelings of a constitutional democracy, and that entire 
acceptance of the pronounced decision of the majority on 
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which it rests, had worked themselves into the Athenian mind. 
The combat of Marathon was by no means a very decisive 
defeat, but it was a defeat—the first which the Persians had 
ever received from Greeks inthe field. If the battle of Salamis, 
ten years afterwards, could be treated by Themistoklés as a 
hair-breadth escape for Greece, much more is this true of the 
battle of Marathon ;! which first afforded reasonable proof, even 
to discerning and resolute Greeks, that the Persians might be 
effectually repelled, and the independence of European Greece 
maintained against them—a conviction of incalculable value in 
reference to the formidable trials destined to follow. 

Upon the Athenians themselves, the first to face in the field 
successfully the terrific look of a Persian army, the effect of the 
victory was yet more stirring and profound.? It supplied them 
with resolution for the far greater actual sacrifices which they 
cheerfully underwent ten years afterwards, at the invasion of 
Xerxés, without faltering in their Pan-Hellenic fidelity. It 
strengthened them at home by swelling the tide of common 
sentiment and patriotic fraternity in the bosom of every 
individual citizen. It was the exploit of Athenians alone, but 
of all Athenians, without dissent or exception—the boast of 
orators, repeated until it almost degenerated into common-place, 
though the people seem never to have become weary of 
allusions to their single-handed victory over a host of forty-six 
nations.2 It had been purchased without a drop of intestine 
bloodshed—for even the unknown traitors who raised the signal 
shield on Mount Pentelikus, took care not to betray themselves 
by want of apparent sympathy with the triumph. Lastly, it 
was the final guarantee of their democracy, barring all chance 
of restoration of Hippias for the future. ‘Themistoklés * is said 


1 Herodot. viii. 109. jueis 38, etpnua yap ediphrayey judas re Kal thy 
"EAAdSa, végos rocoto avOpdmwy avwodmevot. 

® Pausanias, i. 14, 4; Thucyd. i. 73. gapev yap Mapadavi re pdvos 
wpoxivouvevoat tg BapBapy, Kc. 

Herodot. vi. 112. mpwro S¢ avérxovro écOijrd te Mndixhy dpéwvres, Kad 
&vdpas tairny ecbnutvous’ réws Be hv Toio1"EAAno: Kal 7d obvoua Td Mjdwv 
pdéBos dxovca. 

It is not unworthy of remark, that the memorable oath in the"oration of 
Demosthenés, de Corona, wherein he adjures the warriors of Marathon, 
copies the phrase of Thucydidés—o’ pa robs dv Mapadan mpoxivduvev- 
cavrTas tav xpoydvev, &c. (Demosthen. de Corond, c. 60), 

5 So the computation stands in the language of Athenian orators (Herodot. 
ix. 27). It would be unfair to examine it critically. 

* Plutarch, Themistoklés, c. 3. According to Cicero (Epist. ad Attic. 
ix. 10) and Justin (ii. 9), Hippias was killed at Marathon. Suidas (v. 
“‘Iwalas) says that he died afterwards at Lemnos, Neither of these statements 
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to have been robbed of his sleep by the trophies of Miltiadés, 
and this is cited in proof of his ambitious temperament. Yet 
without supposing either jealousy or personal love of glory, the 
rapid transit from extreme danger to unparalleled triumph 
might well deprive of rest even the most sober-minded 
Athenian. 

Who it was that raised the treacherous signal shield, to attract 
the Persians to Athens, was never ascertained. Very probably, 
in the full exultation of success, no investigation was made. Of 
course, however, the public belief would not be satisfied without 
singling out some persons as the authors of suchatreason. The 
information received by Herodotus (probably about 450-440 
B.C., forty or fifty years after the Marathonian victory) ascribed 
the deed to the Alkmzénids. He does not notice any other 
reported authors, though he rejects the allegation against the 
Alkmezénids upon very sufficient grounds. They were a race 
religiously tainted, ever since the Kylonian sacrilege, and were 
therefore convenient persons to brand with the odium of an 
anonymous crime; while party feud, if it did not originally 
invent, would at least be active in spreading and certifying 
such rumours, At the time when Herodotus knew Athens, 
the political enmity between Periklés son of Xanthippus, and 
Kimon son of Miltiadés, was at its height. Periklés belonged 
by his mother’s side to the Alkmz6nid race, and we know that 
such lineage was made subservient to political manceuvres 
against him by his enemies.! Moreover the enmity between 
Kimon and Periklés had been inherited by both from their 
fathers ; for we shall find Xanthippus, not long after the battle 
of Marathon, the prominent accuser of Miltiadés. Though 
Xanthippus was not an Alkmzénid, his marriage with Agaristé 
connected himself indirectly, and his son Periklés directly, with 
that race. And we may trace in this standing political feud a 
probable origin for the false reports as to the treason of the 
Alkmzénids, on that great occasion which founded the glory 
of Miltiadés ; for that the reports were false, the intrinsic pro- 
babilities of the case, supported by the judgement of Herodotus, 
afford ample ground for believing. 

When the Athenian army made its sudden return-march from 
Marathon to Athens, Aristeidés with his tribe was left to guard 
the field and the spoil; but the speedy retirement of Datis 


seems probable. Hippias would hardly go to Lemnos, which was 
an Athenian possession ; and had he been slain in the battle, Herodotus 
would have been likely to mention it. 

1 Thucyd. i. 126. 
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from Attica left the Athenians at full liberty to revisit the scene, 
and discharge the last duties to the dead. A tumulus was 
erected on the field! (such distinction was never conferred by 
Athens except in this case only) to the one hundred and ninety- 
two Athenian citizens who had been slain. Their names were 
inscribed on ten pillars erected at the spot, one for each tribe : 
there was also a second tumulus for the slain Platzeans, a third 
for the slaves, and a separate funeral monument to Miltiadés 
himself. Six hundred years after the battle, Pausanias saw the 
tumulus, and could still read on the pillars the names of the 
immortalised warriors.2 Even now a conspicuous tumulus 
exists about half a mile from the sea-shore, which Colonel Leake 
believes to be the same.® The inhabitants of the deme of 
Marathon worshipped these slain warriors as heroes, along with 
their own eponymus, and with Héraklés. 

So splendid a victory had not been achieved, in the belief of 
the Athenians, without marked supernatural aid. The god 
Pan had met the courier Pheidippidés on his hasty route from 
Athens to Sparta, and had told him that he was much hurt 
that the Athenians had as yet neglected to worship him ;* in 
spite of which neglect, however, he promised them effective aid 
at Marathon. The promise of Pan having been faithfully 
executed, the Athenians repaid it by a temple with annual 
worship and sacrifice. Moreover, the hero Theseus was seen 
strenuously assisting in the battle; while an unknown warrior, 
in rustic garb and armed only with a ploughshare, dealt 
destruction among the Persian ranks: after the battle he could 
not be found, and the Athenians, on asking at Delphi who he 
was, were directed to worship the hero Echetlus.5> Even in the 
time of Pausanias, this memorable battle-field was heard to 
resound every night with the noise. of combatants and the 
snorting of horses. “It is dangerous (observes that pious 
author) to go to the spot with the express purpose of seeing 
what is passing ; but if a man finds himself there by accident, 
without having heard anything about the matter, the gods will 
not be angry with him.” The gods (it seems) could not pardon 
the inquisitive mortal who deliberately pryed into their secrets. 
Amidst the ornaments with which Athens was decorated during 

1 Thucyd. ii. 34. 

® Pausan. i. 32, 3. Compare the elegy of Kritias ap. Athen, i. p. 28. 

® The tumulus now existing is about thirty feet high, and two hundred 
yards in circumference. (Leake on the Demi of Attica; Transactions of 
Royal Soc. of Literat. ii. p. 171.) 


* Herodot, vi. 105; Pausan. i. 28, 4. 
® Plutarch, Theseus, c. 24; Pausan. i. 32, 4. 
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the free working of her democracy, the glories of Marathon of 
course occupied aconspicuous place. The battle was painted on 
one of the compartments of the portico called Poekilé, wherein, 
amidst several figures of gods and heroes—Athéné, Héraklés, 
Theseus, Echetlus, and the local patron Marathon—were seen 
honoured and prominent the polemarch Kallimachus and 
the general Miltiadés, while the Platezans were distinguished 
by their Bceotian leather casques.1 The sixth of the month 
Boédromion, the anniversary of the battle, was commemorated 
by an annual ceremony even down to the time of Plutarch.? 


1 Pausan. i, 15, 4; Démosthen. cont. Nezr. c. 25. 

2 Herodot. vi. 1203 Plutarch, Camill. c. 19; De Malignit. Herodoti, 
c. 26, p. 862; and De Gloria Atheniensium, c. 7. 

Boédromion was the third month of the Attic year, which year 
shortly after the summer solstice. The first three Attic months, Heka- 
tombeon, Metageitnion, Boédromion, correspond (speaking in a loose 
manner) nearly to our July, August, September. 

From the fact that the courier Pheidippidés reached Sparta on the ninth 
day of the moon, and that the 2000 Spartans arrived in Attica on the third 
day after the full moon, during which interval the battle took place—we 
see that the sixth day of Boédromion could not be the sixth day of the 
moon. The Attic months, though professedly lunar months, did not at this 
time therefore accurately correspond with the course of the moon, See 
Mr. Clinton, Fast. Hellen. ad an. 490 B.c. Plutarch (in the Treatise De 
Malign. Herodoti, above referred to) appears to have no conception of this 
discrepancy between the Attic month and the course of the moon. A portion 
of the censure which he casts on Herodotus is grounded on the assumption 
that the two must coincide. 

M. Boeckh, following Fréret and Larcher, contests the statement of 
Plutarch, that the battle was fought on the sixth of the month Boédromion, 
but upon reasons which appear to me insufficient. His chief argument 
rests upon another statement of Plutarch (derived from some lost verses of 
4éschylus), that the tribe AZantis had the right wing or post of honour at 
the battle ; and that the public vote, pursuant to which the army was led 
out of Athens, was passed during the prytany of the tribe AZantis. He 
assumes, that the reason why this tribe was posted on the right wing, must 
have been, that it had drawn by lot the first prytany in that particular 
year: if this be granted, then the vote for drawing out the army must have 
been passed in the first prytany, or within the first thirty-five or thirty-six 
days of the Attic year, during the space between the first of Hekatombzeon 
and the fifth or sixth of Metageitnion. But it iscertain that the interval, 
which took place between the army leaving the city and the battle, was 
much less than one month—we may even say less than one week. The 
battle therefore (Boeckh contends) must have been fought between the 
sixth and tenth of Metageitnion. (Plutarch, Symposiac. i. 10, 3, and 
Ideler, Handbuch der Chronologie, vol. i. p. 291.) Herodotus (vi. 111) 
says that the tribes were arranged in line os jpsdueovro—“‘ as they were 
numbered ”—which is contended to mean necessarily the arrangement 
between them, determined by lot for the prytanies of that particular year. 
‘In acie instruenda (says Boeckh, Comment. ad Corp. Inscript. p. 299) 
Athenienses non constantem, sed variabilem secundum prytanias, ordinem 
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Two thousand Spartans started from their city immediately 
after the full moon, and reached the frontier of Attica on the 


secutos esse, ita ut tribus ex hoc ordine inde a dextro cornu disponerentur, 
docui in Commentatione de pugna Marathoni&.” Procemia - Univ. 
Berolin. xstiv. a. 1816. 

The Procemia here referred to I have not been able to consult, and they 
may therefore contain additional reasons to prove the point advanced, viz. 
that the order of the ten tribes in line of battle, beginning from the right 
wing, was conformable to their order in prytanising, as drawn by lot for 
the year ; but I think the passages of Herodotus and Plutarch now before 
us insufficient to establish this point. From the fact that the tribe Aantis 
had the right wing at the battle of Marathon, we are by no means warranted 
in inferring that that tribe had drawn by lot the earliest prytany in the 
year. Other reasons, in my judgement equally probable, may be assigned 
in explanation of the circumstance: one reason, I think, decidedly more 
probable. This reason is, that the battle was fought during the prytany of 
the tribe A¢antis, which may be concluded from the statement of Plutarch, 
that the vote for marching out the army from Athens was pee during 
the prytany of that tribe ; for the interval, between the march of the army 
out of the city and the battle, must have been only very few days. More- 
over, the deme Marathon belonged to the tribe AZantis (see Boeckh, ad 
Inscript. No. 172, p. 309): the battle being fought in their deme, the 
itnestvcnians may perhaps have claimed on this express ground the post of 
honour for their tribe ; just as we see that at the first battle of Mantineia 
against the Lacedzmonians, the Mantineians were allowed to occupy the 
right wing or post of honour, ‘‘ because the battle was fought in their terri- 
tory ” (Thucyd. v. 67). Lastly, the deme Aphidnz also belonged to the 
tribe CHantis (see Boeckh, 7. c.): now the polemarch Kallimachus was an 
Aphidnzan (Herodot. vi. 109), and Herodotus expressly tells us, ‘‘the 
law or custom ¢hes stood among the Athenians, that the polemarch should 
have the right wing”—é yap véuos rdére elxe odrw reici "AOnvalow:, rdv 
wodéuapxov Exery xépas rd Betidy (vi. 111). Where the polemarch stood, 
there his tribe would be likely to stand: and the language of Herodotus 
indeed seems directly to imply that he identifies the tribe of the polemarch 
with the polemarch himself—7j-yeouévov Se redrov, éfedéxovro as api0udorro 
al puadal, éxdueva: AAAHAwy—meaning that the order of tribes began by that 
of the polemarch being in the leading position, and was then “‘ taken up” 
by the rest “in numerical sequence ”—+#. ¢. in the order of their prytanising 
sequence for the year. 

Here are a concurrence of reasons to explain why the tribe AZantis had 
the right wing at the battle of Marathon, even though it may not have 
been First in the order of prytanising tribes for the year. Boeckh there- 
fore is not warranted in inferring the second of these two facts from the 
first. 

The concurrence of these three reasons, all in favour of the same conclu- 
sion, and all independent of the reason supposed by Boeckh, appears to me 
to have great weight ; but I regard the first of the three, even singly taken, 
as more probable than his reason. If my view of the case be correct, the 
sixth day of Boédromion, the day of battle as given by Plutarch, is not to 
be called in question. That day comes in the second prytany of the year, 
which begins about the sixth of Metageitnion, and ends about the twelfth 
of Boédromion, and which must in this year have fallen to the lot of the 
tribe AZantis. On the first or second day of Boédromion, the vote for 
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third day of their march—a surprising effort, when we consider 
that the total distance from Sparta to Athens was about one 


marching out the army may have passed; on the sixth the battle was fought ; 
both during the prytany of this tribe. 

I am not prepared to carry these reasons further than the particular case 
of the battle of Marathon, and the vindication of the day of that battle as 
stated by Plutarch ; nor would I apply them to later periods, such as the 
Peloponnesian war. It is certain that the army regulations of Athens were 
considerably modified between the battle of Marathon and the Pelopon- 
nesian war, as well in other matters as in what regards the polemarch; and 
we have not sufficient information to enable us to determine whether in 
that later period the Athenians followed any known or perpetual rule in 
the battle order of the tribes. Military considerations, connected with the 
state of the particular army serving, must have prevented the constant 
observance of any rule. Thus we can hardly imagine that Nikias, com- 
manding the army before Syracuse, could have been tied down to any 
invariable order of battle among the tribes to which his hoplites belonged. 
Moreover, the expedition against Syracuse lasted more than one Attic year: 
can it be believed that Nikias, on receiving information from Athens of the 
sequence in which the prytanies of the tribes had been drawn by lot during 
the second year of his expedition, would be compelled to marshal his army 
in a new battle order conformably to it? As the military operations of the 
Athenians became more extensive, they would find it necessary to leave 
such dispositions more and more tothe general serving in every particular 
campaign. It may well be doubted whether during the Peloponnesian war 
any established rule was observed in marshalling the tribes for battle. 

One great motive which induces critics to maintain that the battle was 
fought in the Athenian month Metageitnion, is, that that month coincides 
with the Spartan month Karneius, so that the refusal of the Spartans to 
march before the full moon is construed to * ly only to the peculiar 
sanctity of this last-mentioned month, instead of being a constant rule for 
the whole year. I perfectly agree with these critics, that the answer given 
by the Spartans to the courier Pheidippidés cannot be held to prove a 
regular, invariable Spartan maxim, applicable throughout the whole year, 
not to begin a march in the second quarter of the moon: very possibly, as 
Boeckh remarks, there may have been some festival impending during the 
particular month in question, upon which the Spartan refusal to march was 
founded. But no inference can be deduced from hence to disprove the 
sixth of Boédromion as the day of the battle of Marathon: for though the 
months of every Grecian city were professedly lunar, yet they never coin- 
cided with each other exactly or long together, because the systems of 
intercalation adopted in different cities were different: there was great 
irregularity and confusion (Plutarch, Aristeidés,c. 19; Aristoxenus, Harmon. 
ii. p. 30: compare also K. F. Hermann, Ueber die Griechische Monats- 
kunde, p. 26, 27, Gottingen, 1844: and Boeckh, ad Corp. Inscript. t. i. 


. 734). 
. Granting therefore that the answer given by the Spartans to Pheidippidés 
is to be construed, not as a general rule applicable to the whole year, but as 
referring to the particular month in which it was given—no inference can 
be drawn from hence as to the day of the battle of Marathon, because either 
one of the two following suppositions is possible :—1. The Spartans may 
have had solemnities on the day of the full moon, or on the day before 
it, in other months besides Karneius; 2. or the full moon of the Spartan 
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hundred and fifty miles. They did not arrive, however, until 
the battle had been fought and the Persians departed. 
Curiosity led them to the field of Marathon to behold the 
dead bodies of the Persians ; after which they returned home, 
bestowing well-merited praise on the victors. 

Datis and Artaphernés returned across the A©gean with 
their Eretrian prisoners to Asia ; stopping for a short time at 
the island of Mykonos, where discovery was made of a gilt 
image of Apollo carried off as booty in a Phenician ship. 
Datis went himself to restore it to Délos, requesting the 
Delians to carry it back to the Delium or temple of Apollo om 
the eastern coast of Boeotia: the Delians however chose to 
keep the statue until it was reclaimed from them twenty years 
afterwards by the Thebans. On reaching Asia, the Persian 
generals conducted their prisoners up to the court of Susa and 
into the presence of Darius. ‘Though he had been vehemently 
incensed against them, yet when he saw them in his power, his 
wrath abated, and he manifested no desire to kill or harm 
them. ‘They were planted at a spot called Arderikka, in the 
Kissian territory, one of the resting-places on the road from 
Sardis to Susa, and about twenty-six miles distant from the 
latter place. Herodotus seems himself to have seen their 
descendants there on his journey between the two capitals, and 
to have had the satisfaction of talking to them in Greek—which 
we may easily conceive to have made some impression upon 
him, at a spot distant by nearly three months’ journey from the 
coast of Ionia. 


Karneius may actually have fallen, in the year 490 B.Cc., on the fifth or sixth 
of the Attic month Boédromion. 

‘Dr. Thirlwall appears to adopt the view of Boeckh, but does not add 
= ea to the reasons in its favour (Hist. of Gr. vol. ii. Append. 

Be : 

1 Herodot. vi. 119. Darius—opdas ris Kioolns xépns xarolxice dv 
orabug éwurot Tg obvoua ’Apdépixxa—évOaira robs "Eperpidas xarolxice 
Aapeios, of xal wéxps dudo elxov Thy xaépnv Tairny, puvadcocorres Thy dpxainr 
yA@ooay. The meaning of the word ora@uds is explained by Herodot. v. 
52, ora0uds éwvrod is the same as ora0uds BaciAfios: the particulars which 
Herodotus recounts about Arderikka, and its remarkable well or pit of 
bitumen, salt, and oil, give every reason to believe that he had himself 
stopped there. 

trabo places the captive Eretrians in Gordyéné, which would be con- 
siderably higher up the Tigris; upon whose authority we do not know 
(Strabo, xv. 747). 

The many particulars which are given respecting the descendants of these 
Eretrians in Kissia, by Philostratus in his Life of Apollonius of Tyana, as 
they are alleged to have stood even in the first century of the Christian zra, 
cannot be safely quoted. With all the fiction there contained, some truth 
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Happy would it have been for Miltiadés if he had shared 
the honourable death of the polemarch Kallimachus—“ animam 
exhalasset opimam ”—in seeking to fire the ships of the defeated 
Persians at Marathon. The short sequel of his history will be 
found in melancholy contrast with the Marathonian heroism. 

His reputation had been great before the battle, and after it 
the admiration and confidence of his countrymen knew no 
bounds. These feelings reached such a pitch, that his head was 
turned, and he lost both his patriotism and his prudence. He 
proposed to his countrymen to incur the cost of equipping an 
armament of seventy ships with an adequate armed force, and 
to place it altogether at his discretion; giving them no 
intimation whither he intended to go, but merely assuring 
them that if they would follow him, he would conduct them to 
a land where gold was abundant, and thus enrich them. Such 
a promise, from the lips of the recent victor of Marathon, was 
sufficient. The armament was granted, no man except Miltiadés 
knowing what was its destination. He sailed immediately to 
the island of Paros, laid siege to the town, and sent in a herald 
to require from the inhabitants a contribution of one hundred 
talents, on pain of entire destruction. His pretence for this 
attack was, that the Parians had furnished a trireme to Datis 
for the Persian fleet at Marathon; but his real motive (so 
Herodotus assures us*) was vindictive animosity against a 
Parian citizen named Lysagoras, who had exasperated the 
Persian general Hydarnés against him. The Parians amused 
him at first with evasions, until they had procured a little delay 
to repair the defective portions of their wall, after which they 
set him at defiance. In vain did Miltiadés prosecute hostilities 
against them for the space of twenty-six days: he ravaged the 
island, but his attacks made no impression upon the town.? 
Beginning to despair of success in his military operations, he 
entered into some negotiation (such at least was the tale of the 


may perhaps be mingled; but we cannot discriminate it (Philostratus, Vit. 
Apollon, i. c. 24-30). 

4 Herodot. vi. 133. frAee él Midpev, wpddaciv fyow ds of Adprin 
brijptay mpdrepo orpatrevduevor tpihpel és Mapadava dua rg Mépop. Toiro 
pew 5) tpdoxXnua TOU Adyou he atdp Twa Kal &yxoroy elxe Toio: Maplomi did 
Avoaydpea Thy Tiolew, edvra yévos Tidpiov, SiaBaddévTa pw mpds “Tddpvea roy 
léponv. 

* Ephorus (Fragm. 107, ed. Didot; ap. Stephan. Byz. v. Mdpos) gave an 
account of this expedition in several points different from Herodotus, which 
latter I here follow. The authority of Herodotus is preferable in every 
tespect ; the more so, since Ephorus gives his narrative as a sort of explana- 
tion of the peculiar phrase avarapid(ew. Explanatory narratives of that 
sort are usually little worthy of attention. 
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Parians themselves) with a Parian woman named Timé, 
priestess or attendant in the temple of Démétér near the town- 
gates. This woman, promising to reveal to him a secret which 
would place Paros in his power, induced him to visit by night 
a temple to which no male person was admissible. Having 
leaped the exterior fence, he approached the sanctuary; but 
on coming near, he was seized with a panic terror and ran 
away, almost out of his senses. On leaping the same fence to 
get back, he strained or bruised his thigh badly, and became 
utterly disabled. In this melancholy state he was placed on 
ship-board ; the siege being raised, and the whole armament 
returning to Athens. 

Vehement was the indignation both of the armament and of 
the remaining Athenians against Miltiadés on his return! Of 
this feeling Xanthippus, father of the great Periklés, became 
the spokesman. He impeached Miltiadés before the popular 
judicature, as having been guilty of deceiving the people and 
as having deserved the penalty of death. The accused himself, 
disabled by his injured thigh, which even began to show 
symptoms of gangrene, was unable to stand or to say a 
word in his own defence. He lay on his couch before the 
assembled judges, while his friends made the best case they 
could in his behalf. Defence, it appears, there was none; all 
they could do was to appeal to his previous services: they 
reminded the people largely and emphatically of the inestimable 


1 Herodot, vi. 136, “A@nvaios 8& ek Tidpov MiAriddea &rovoorjicayta 
foxoy dv orduaci, of re AAO, Kal pddtota EdvOiwwos 5 *Aplppovos- bs 
Gavdrou brayaywv tiwd roy Siuoy MidAriddea, ediwxe tis *"AOnvalwy axdrns 
elvecev. Midriddns 5¢, abrds wey wapedy, obk dredoyéero: hy yap aduvaros, 
Sore onwoudvov tov unpod. Tpoxe:pévou 38 abot év KAlvp, bweparodcyéorTo 
of pido, Tis pdxns TE THs €v Mapabavs yevoudvns woAAd ewimeuynuévor, Kab 
thy Atpvov aipeciw: ws éAwy Atjprdy re nal Tiaduevos Tols TeAacyois, 
wapédaxe 'AOnvaloics. Tpeoyevouévou 3¢ roi Shuov aitg cata thy axddAvow 
rou Oavdrov, (nuthoavros Be ward Thy Abiclny wevthxovta taddvroiw, 
MaAridins pty pera raira, cpaxeAlcavrds te rod pnpod wal cardyros, 
TeAeuTg: Ta 8 wevrfxovra rddrarra etéricev b wdis abtod Kiuwy. 

Plato (Gorgias, c. 153, p. 516) says that the Athenians passed a vote to 
cast Miltiadés into the barathrum (€ufadrciv éfnopleavro), and that he would 
have been actually thrown in, if it had not been for the Prytanis, #. ¢. the 
president, by turn for that day, of the prytanising senators and of the 
Ekklesia, The Prytanis may perhaps have been among those who spoke 
to the dikastery on behalf of Miltiadés, deprecating the proposition made 
by Xanthippus; but that he should have caused a vote once passed to be 
actually rescinded, is incredible. The Scholiast on Aristeidés (cited by 
Valckenaer ad Herodot. wi. 136) reduces the exaggeration of Plato to 
something more reasonable—Ore yap explvero Midriddns em) tH Mapy, 
mone abrdy xaraxpnuvica & 3¢ mpiraus eloeAOav eEnthoate 
airéy, 
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exploit of Marathon, coming in addition to his previous con- 
quest of Lemnos. The assembled dikasts or jurors showed 
their sense of such powerful appeals by rejecting the proposition 
of his accuser to condemn him to death ; but they imposed on 
him the penalty of fifty talents “for his iniquity.” Cornelius 
Nepos affirms that these fifty talents represented the expenses 
incurred by the state in fitting out the armament. But we 
may more probably believe, looking to the practice of the 
Athenian dikastery in criminal cases, that fifty talents was the 
minor penalty actually proposed by the defenders of Miltiadés 
themselves, as a substitute for the punishment of death. 

In those penal cases at Athens, where the punishment was 
not fixed beforehand by the terms of the law, if the person 
accused was found guilty, it was customary to submit to the 
jurors, subsequently and separately, the question as to amount 
of punishment: first, the accuser named the penalty which he 
thought suitable; next, the accused person was called upon to 
name an amount of penalty for himself, and the jurors were 
constrained to take their choice between these two—no third 
gradation of penalty being admissible for consideration. Of 


1 That this was the habitual course of Attic procedure in respect to 
public indictments, wherever a positive amount of penalty was not 
wie determined, appears certain. See Platner, Prozess und Klagen 

i den Attikern, Abschn. vi. vol. i. p. 201; Heffter, Die Athenaische 
Gerichtsverfassung, p. 334. Meier und Schémann (Der Attische Prozess, 
b. iv. p. 725) maintain that any one of the dikasts might propose a third 
measure of penalty, distinct from that proposed by the accuser as well as 
the accused. In respect to public indictments, this opinion appears 
decidedly incorrect; but where the sentence to be pronounced involved 
a compensation for private wrong and an estimate of damages, we cannot 
so clearly determine whether there was not sometimes a greater latitude in 
originating propositions for the dikasts towote upon. It is to be recollected 
that these dikasts were several hundred, sometimes even more, in number— 
that there was no discussion or deliberation among them—and that it was 
absolutely necessary for some distinct proposition to be laid before them to 
take a vote upon. In regard to some offences, the law expressly permitted 
what was called a wpooriunua; that is, after the dikasts had pronounced 
the full penalty demanded by the accuser, eny other citizen, who thought 
the penalty so imposed insufficient, might call for a certain limited amount 
of additional penalty, and require the dikasts to vote upon it—ay or no. 
The votes of the dikasts were given, by depositing pebbles in two casks, 
under certain arrangements of detail. 

The &yav tiunrds, 8len tiwnrds, or trial including this separate ad- 
measurement of penalty—as distinguished from the dln a&rlunros, or trial 
where the penalty was predetermined, and where there was no rfunots, or 
vote of admeasurement of penalty—is an important line of distinction in 
the subject-matter of Attic procedure; and the practice of calling on the 
accused party, after having been pronounced guilty, to impose upon himself 
a counter-penalty or under-penalty (&ytiripacGat or bwotipagGat) in contrast 
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course, under such circumstances, it was the interest of the 
accused party to name, even in his own case, some real and 
serious penalty——something which the jurors might be likely to 
deem not wholly inadequate to his crime just proved ; for if he 
proposed some penalty only trifling, he drove them to prefer 
the heavier sentence recommended by his opponent. Ac- 
cordingly, in the case of Miltiadés, his friends, desirous of 
inducing the jurors-to refuse their assent to the punishment of 
death, proposed a fine of fifty talents as the self-assessed 
penalty of the defendant ; and perhaps they may have stated, 
as an argument in the case, that such a sum would suffice to 
defray the costs of the expedition. The fine was imposed, but 
Miltiadés did not live to pay it: his injured limb mortified, 
and he died, leaving the fine to be paid by his son Kimon. 
According to Cornelius Nepos, Diodorus, and Plutarch, he 
was put in prison, after having been fined, and there died.} 


with that named by the accuser, was a convenient expedient for bringing 
the question to a substantive vote of the dikasts. Sometimes accused 
persons found it convenient to name very large penalties on themselves, in 
order to escape a capital sentence invoked by the accuser (see Démosthen. 
cont. Timokrat. c. 34, p. 743 R.). Nor was there any fear (as Platner 
imagines) that in the generality of cases the dikasts would be left under the 
necessity of choosing between an extravagant penalty and something 
merely nominal; for the interest of the accused party himself would 
prevent this from happening. Sometimes we see him endeavouring by 
entreaties to prevail upon the accuser voluntarily to abate something of the 

Ity which he had at first named. The accuser might probably do this, 
if he saw that the dikasts were not likely to go along with that first 
proposition. 

In one particular case, of immortal memory, that which Platner con- 
templates actually did happen; and the death of Sokratés was the effect of 
it. Sokratés, having been found guilty, only by a small majority of votes 
among the dikasts, was called upon to name a penalty upon himself, in 
opposition to that of death ried | by Melétus. e was in vain entreated 
by his friends to name a fine of some tolerable amount, which they would 
at once have paid in his behalf ; but he would hardly be prevailed upon to 
name any penalty at all, affirming that he had deserved honour rather than 
punishment: at last he named a fine so small in amount, as to be really 
tantamount to an acquittal. Indeed, Xenophon states that he would not 
name any og, grap at all; and in the speech ascribed to him, he 
contended that he had even merited the signal honour of a public main- 
tenance in the Prytaneium (Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 27; Xenoph. Apol. Sok. 
23; Diogen. Laért. ii. 41). Plato and Xenophon do not avree; but 
taking the two together, it would seem that he must have named a very 
small fine. There can be little doubt that this circumstance, together with 
the tenor of his defence, caused the dikasts to vote for the proposition of 
Melétus. 

1 Cornelius Nepos, Miltiadés, c. 7; and Kimon, c. 1; Plutarch, Kimon, 
c. 4; Diodorus, Fragment. lib. x. All these authors probably drew from the 
same original fountain ; perhaps Ephorus (see Marx ad Ephori Fragmenta, 
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But Herodotus does not mention this imprisonment, nor does 
the fact appear to me probable: he would hardly have omitted 
to notice it, had it come to his knowledge. Immediate 
imprisonment of a person fined by the dikastery, until his fine 
was paid, was not the natural and ordinary course of Athenian 
procedure, though there were particular cases in which such 
aggravation was added. Usually a certain time was allowed 
for payment,! before absolute execution was resorted to; 
though the person under sentence became disfranchised. and 
excluded from all political rights, from the very instant of his 
condemnation as a public debtor, until the fine was paid. 
Now in the instance of Miltiadés, the lamentable condition of 
his wounded thigh rendered escape impossible—so that there 
would be no special motive for departing from the usual 
practice, and imprisoning him forthwith: moreover if he was 
not imprisoned forthwith, he would not be imprisoned at all, 
since he cannot have lived many days after his trial? To 


212); but we have no means of determining. Respecting the alleged 
imprisonment of Kimon, however, they must have copied from different 
authorities, for their statements are all different. Diodorus states, that 
Kimon put himself voluntarily into prison after his father had died there, 
because he was not permitted on any other condition to obtain the body 
of his deceased father for burial. Cornelius Nepos affirms that he was 
imprisoned, as being legally liable to the state for the unpaid fine of his 
father. Lastly, Plutarch does not represent him as having been put into 
prison at all. Many of the Latin writers follow the statement of Diodorus: 
see the citations in Bos’s note on the above passage of Cornelius Nepos, 

There can be no hesitation in adopting the account of Plutarch as the 
true one. Kimon neither was, nor could be, in prison, by the Attic law, 
for an unpaid fine of his father; but after his father’s death, he became 
liable for the fine, in this sense—that he remained disfranchised (&riuos) 
and excluded from his rights as a citizen, until the fine was paid: see 
Démosthen. cont. Timokrat. c 46, p. 762 R. 

1 See Boeckh, Public Economy of Athens, b. iii. ch. 13, p. 390 Engl. 
Transl. (vol. i. p. 420 Germ.) ; Meier und Schomann, Attisch. Prozess, p. 
744. Dr. Thirlwall takes a different view of this point, with which I 
cannot concur (Hist. Gr. vol. iii. Append. II. p. 488) ; though his general 
remarks on the trial of Miltiadés are just and appropriate (ch. xiv. p. 
273). 

Cornelius Nepos (Miltiadés, c. 8; Kimon, c. 3) says that the misconduct 
connected with Paros was only a pretence with the Athenians for punishing 
Miltiadés; their real motive (he affirms) was envy and fear, the same 
feelings which dictated the ostracism of Kimon. How little there is to 
justify this fancy, may be seen even from the nature of the punishment 
inflicted. Fear would have prompted them to send away or put to death 
Miltiadés, not to fine him, The ostracism, which was dictated by fear, was 
a temporary banishment. 

2 The interval between his trial and his decease is expressed in Herodotus 
(vi. 136) by the difference between the present participle onroudvou and the 
past participle cawévros tod pnpod. 
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carry away the suffering general in his couch, incapable of 
raising himself even to plead for his own life, from the 
presence of the dikasts to a prison—would not only have been 
a needless severity, but could hardly have failed to imprint 
itself on the sympathies and the memory of all the beholders ; 
so that Herodotus would have been likely to hear and mention 
it, if it had really occurred. I incline to believe therefore that 
Miltiadés died at home. All accounts concur in stating that 
he died of the mortal bodily hurt which already disabled him 
even at the moment of his trial, and that his son Kimon paid 
the fifty talents after his death. If Ae could pay them, probably 
his father could have paid them also. This is an additional 
reason for believing that there was no imprisonment—for 
nothing but non-payment could have sent him to prison; and 
to rescue the suffering Miltiadés from being sent thither, would 
have been the first and strongest desire of all sympathising 
friends. 

Thus closed the life of the conqueror of Marathon. The 
last act of it produces an impression so mournful, and even 
shocking—his descent, from the pinnacle of glory, to defeat, 
mean tampering with a temple-servant, mortal bodily hurt, 
undefended ignominy, and death under a sentence of heavy 
fine, is so abrupt and unprepared—that readers, ancient and 
modern, have not been satisfied without finding some one to 
blame for it: we must except Herodotus, our original authority, 
who recounts the transaction without dropping a hint of blame 
against any one. To speak ill of the people, as Machiavel has 
long ago observed,! is a strain in which every one at all times, 
even under a democratical government, indulges with impunity 
and without provoking any opponent toreply. In this instance, 
the hard fate of Miltiadés has been imputed to the vices of the 
Athenians and their democracy—it has been cited in proof, 
partly of their fickleness, partly of their ingratitude. But 
however such blame may serve to lighten the mental sadness 
arising from a series of painful facts, it will not be found 
justified if we apply to those facts a reasonable criticism. 

What is called the fickleness of the Athenians on this 
occasion is nothing more than a rapid and decisive change in 
their estimation of Miltiadés ; unbounded admiration passing 
at once into extreme wrath. To censure them for fickleness is 


1 Machiavel, Discorsi sopra Tito Livio, cap. 58. ‘‘L’ opinione contro 
ai popoli nasce, perché dei popoli ciascun dice male senza paura, e libera- 
mente ancora mentre che regnano: dei principi si parla sempre con mille 
timori ¢ mille rispetti,”’ 
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But Herodotus does not mention this imprisonment, nor does 
the fact appear to me probable: he would hardly have omitted 
to notice it, had it come to his knowledge. Immediate 
imprisonment of a person fined by the dikastery, until his fine 
was paid, was not the natural and ordinary course of Athenian 
procedure, though there were particular cases in which such 
aggravation was added. Usually a certain time was allowed 
for payment,! before absolute execution was resorted to; 
though the person under sentence became disfranchised. and 
excluded from all political rights, from the very instant of his 
condemnation as a public debtor, until the fine was paid. 
Now in the instance of Miltiadés, the lamentable condition of 
his wounded thigh rendered escape impossible—so that there 
would be no special motive for departing from the usual 
practice, and imprisoning him forthwith: moreover if he was 
not imprisoned forthwith, he would not be imprisoned at all, 
since he cannot have lived many days after his trial.2 To 


p- 212); but we have no means of determining. Respecting the alleged 
imprisonment of Kimon, however, they must have copied from different 
authorities, for their statements are all different. Diodorus states, that 
Kimon put himself voluntarily into prison after his father had died there, 
because he was not permitted on any other condition to obtain the body 
of his deceased father for burial. rnelius Nepos affirms that he was 
imprisoned, as being legally liable to the state for the unpaid fine of his 
father. Lastly, Plutarch does not represent him as having been put into 
prison at all. Many of the Latin writers follow the statement of Diodorus : 
see the citations in Bos’s note on the above passage of Cornelius Nepos. 

There can be no hesitation in adopting the account of Plutarch as the 
true one. Kimon neither was, nor could be, in prison, by the Attic law, 
for an unpaid fine of his father; but after his father’s death, he became 
liable for the fine, in this sense—that he remained disfranchised (&rimuos) 
and excluded from his rights as a citizen, until the fine was paid: see 
Démosthen. cont. Timokrat. c. 46, p. 762 R. 

1 See Boeckh, Public Economy of Athens, b. iii. ch. 13, p. 390 Engh 
Transl. (vol. i. p. 420 Germ.); Meier und Schémann, Attisch. Prozess, p. 
744. Dr. Thirlwall takes a different view of this point, with which I 
cannot concur (Hist. Gr. vol. ili. Append. II. p. 488) ; though his general 
remarks on the trial of Miltiadés are just and appropriate (ch. xiv. p. 
2 ). 

ss Nepos (Miltiadés, c. 8; Kimon, c. 3) says that the misconduct 
connected with Paros was only a pretence with the Athenians for punishing 
Miltiadés; their real motive (he affirms) was envy and fear, the same 
feelings which dictated the ostracism of Kimon. How little there is to 
justify this fancy, may be seen even from the nature of the punishment 
inflicted. Fear would have prompted them to send away or put to death 
Miltiadés, not to fine him. The ostracism, which was dictated by fear, was 
a temporary banishment. , 

2 The interval between his trial and his decease is expressed in Herodotus 
(vi. 136) by the difference between the present participle o7xouévov and the 
past participle cawévres Tov mnpoi. 
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carry away the suffering general in his couch, incapable of 
raising himself even to plead for his own life, from the 
presence of the dikasts to a prison—would not only have been 
a needless severity, but could hardly have failed to imprint 
itself on the sympathies and the memory of all the beholders ; 
so that Herodotus would have been likely to hear and mention 
it, if it had really occurred. I incline to believe therefore that 
Miltiadés died at home. All accounts concur in stating that 
he died of the mortal bodily hurt which already disabled him 
even at the moment of his trial, and that his son Kimon paid 
the fifty talents after his death. If 4e could pay them, probably 
his father could have paid them also. ‘This is an additional 
reason for believing that there was no imprisonment—for 
nothing but non-payment could have sent him to prison; and 
to rescue the suffering Miltiadés from being sent thither, would 
have been the first and strongest desire of all sympathising 
friends. 

Thus closed the life of the conqueror of Marathon. The 
last act of it produces an impression so mournful, and even 
shocking—his descent, from the pinnacle of glory, to defeat, 
mean tampering with a temple-servant, mortal bodily hurt, 
undefended ignominy, and death under a sentence of heavy 
fine, is so abrupt and unprepared—that readers, ancient and 
modern, have not been satisfied without finding some one to 
blame for it: we must except Herodotus, our original authority, 
who recounts the transaction without dropping a hint of blame 
against any one. To speak ill of the people, as Machiavel has 
long ago observed,! is a strain in which every one at all times, 
even under a democratical government, indulges with impunity 
and without provoking any opponent toreply. In this instance, 
the hard fate of Miltiadés has been imputed to the vices of the 
Athenians and their democracy—it has been cited in proof, 
partly of their fickleness, partly of their ingratitude. But 
however such blame may serve to lighten the mental sadness 
arising from a series of painful facts, it will not be found 
justified if we apply to those facts a reasonable criticism. 

What is called the fickleness of the Athenians on this 
occasion is nothing more than a rapid and decisive change in 
their estimation of Miltiadés ; unbounded admiration passing 
at once into extreme wrath. To censure them for fickleness is 


1 Machiavel, Discorsi sopra Tito Livio, cap. 58. ‘'L’ opinione contro 
ai popoli nasce, perché dei popoli ciascun dice male senza paura, e libera- 
mente ancora mentre che regnano: dei principi si parla sempre con mille 
timori ¢ mille rispetti.” 
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here an abuse of terms; such a change in their opinion was 
the unavoidable result of his conduct. His behaviour in the 
expedition of Paros was as reprehensible as at Marathon it had 
been meritorious, and the one succeeded immediately after the 
other: what else could ensue except an entire revolution in the 
Athenian feelings? He had employed his prodigious as- 
cendency over their minds to induce them to follow him 
without knowing whither, in the confidence of an unknown 
booty: he had exposed their lives and wasted their substance 
in wreaking a private grudge: in addition to the shame of an 
unprincipled project, comes the constructive shame of not 
having succeeded in it. Without doubt, such behaviour, com- 
ing from a man whom they admired to excess, must have 
produced a violent and painful revulsion in the feelings of his 
countrymen. The idea of having lavished praise and confid- 
ence upon a person who forthwith turns it to an unworthy 
purpose, is one of the greatest torments of the human bosom ; 
and we may easily understand that the intensity of the sub- 
sequent displeasure would be aggravated by this reactionary 
sentiment without accusing the Athenians of fickleness. If an 
officer, whose conduct had been such as to merit the highest 
encomiums, comes on a sudden to betray his trust, and 
manifests cowardice or treachery in a new and important 
undertaking confided to him, are we to treat the general in 
command as fickle, because his opinion as well as his conduct 
undergoes an instantaneous revolution—which will be all the 
more vehement in proportion to his previous esteem? The 
question to be determined is, whether there be sufficient ground 
for such a change ; and in the case of Miltiadés, that question 
must be answered in the affirmative. 

In regard to the charge of ingratitude against the Athenians, 
this last-mentioned poiht—sufficiency of reason—stands tacitly 
admitted. It is conceded that Miltiadés deserved punishment 
for his conduct in reference to the Parian expedition, but it is 
nevertheless maintained that gratitude for his previous services 
at Marathon ought to have exempted him from punishment. 
But the sentiment, upon which, after all, this exculpation rests, 
will not bear to be drawn out and stated in the form of a 
cogent or justifying reason. For will any one really contend, 
that a man who has rendered great services to the public, is to 
receive in return a licence of unpunished misconduct for the 
future ? Is the general, who has earned applause by eminent 
skill and important victories, to be recompensed by being 
allowed the liberty of betraying his trust afterwards, and 
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exposing his country to peril, without censure or penalty? 
This is what no one intends to vindicate deliberately ; yet a 
man must be prepared to vindicate it, when he blames the 
Athenians for ingratitude towards Miltiadés. For if all that be 
meant is, that gratitude for previous services ought to pass, 
not as a receipt in full for subsequent crime, but as an extenu- 
ating circumstance in the measurement of the penalty, the 
answer is, that it was so reckoned in the Athenian treatment of 
Miltiadés.! His friends had nothing whatever to urge, against 
the extreme penalty proposed by his accuser, except these 
previous services—which influenced the dikasts sufficiently to 
induce them to inflict the lighter punishment instead of the 
heavier. Now the whole amount of punishment inflicted 
consisted in a fine which certainly was not beyond his reason- 
able means of paying, or of prevailing upon friends to pay for 
him—-since his son Kimon actually did pay it. Those who 
blame the Athenians for ingratitude, unless they are prepared 
to maintain the doctrine, that previous services are to pass as 
full acquittal for future crime, have no other ground left except 
to say that the fine was too high ; that instead of being fifty 
talents, it ought to have been no more than forty, thirty, twenty, 
or ten talents. Whether they are right in this, I will not take 


1 Machiavel will not even admit so much as ¢Ats, in the clear and forcible 
statement which he gives of the question here alluded to: he contends that 
the man who has rendered services ought to be recompensed for them, but 
that he ought to be punished for subsequent crime just as if the previous 
services had not been rendered. Fle lays down this position in discussing 
the conduct of the Romans towards the victorious survivor of the three 
Horatii, after the battle with the Curiatii—‘‘ Erano stati i meriti di Orazio 
grandissimi, avendo con la sua virti vinti i Curiazi. Era stato il fallo suo 
atroce, avendo morto la sorella. Nondimeno dispiacque tanto tale omicidio 
ai Romani, che lo condussero a disputare della vita, non ostante che gli 
meriti suoi fussero tanto grandi e si freschi. La qual cosa, a chi super- 
ficialmente la considerasse, parrebbe uno esempio d’ingratitudine popolare. 
Nondimeno chi lo esaminera meglio, e con migliore considerazione 
ricerchera quali debbono essere gli’ ordini delle republiche, biasimera quel 
popere piuttosto per averlo assoluto, che per averlo voluto condannare: e 
a ragione @ questa, che nessuna republica bene ordinata, non mai can- 
celld i demeriti con gli meriti dei suoi cittadini : ma avendo ordinatii premi 
ad una buona opera, e le pene ad una cattiva, ed avendo premiato uno per 
aver bene operato, se quel medesimo opera dipoi male, lo gastiga senza 
avere riguardo alcuno alle sue buone opere. E quando ert ordini sono 
bene osservati, una citta vive libera molto tempo: altrimenti sempre 
rovinera presto, Ferché se, ad un cittadino che abbia fatto qualche egregia 
opera per la cittd, si aggiunge oltre alla riputazione, che quella cosa gli 
arreca, una audacia e¢ confidenza di potere senza temer pena, far qualche 
opera non buona, diventera in breve tempo tanto insolente, che si risolvera 
ogni civilta,”—Machiavel, Discorsi sop, Tit. Livio, ch 24. 
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upon me to pronounce: if the amount was named on behalf 
of the accused party, the dikastery had no legal power of 
diminishing it; but it is within such narrow limits that the 
question actually lies, when transferred from the province of 
sentiment to that of reason. It will be recollected that the 
death of Miltiadés arose neither from his trial nor his fine, but 
from the hurt in his thigh. 

The charge of ingratitude against the Athenian popular 
juries really amounts to this—that in trying a person accused 
of present crime or fault, they were apt to confine themselves 
too strictly and exclusively to the particular matter of charge, 
either forgetting, or making too little account of, past services 
which he might have rendered. Whoever imagines that such 
was the habit of Athenian dikasts, must have studied the 
orators to very little purpose. Their real defect was the very 
opposite: they were too much disposed to wander from the 
special issue before them, and to be affected by appeals to 
previous services and conduct.1 That which an accused 
person at Athens usually strives to produce is, an impression 
in the minds of the dikasts favourable to his general character 
and behaviour: of course he meets the particular allegation of 
his accuser as well as he can, but he never fails also to remind 
them emphatically, how well he has performed his general 
duties of a citizen—how many times he has served in military 
expeditions—how many trierarchies and liturgies he has per- 
formed, and performed with splendid efficiency. In fact, the 
claim of an accused person to acquittal is made to rest too 
much on his prior services, and too little upon innocence or 
justifying matter as to the particular indictment. When we 
come down to the time of the orators, I shall be prepared to 
show that such indisposition to confine themselves to a special 
issue was one of the most serious defects of the assembled 
dikasts at Athens. It is one which we should naturally expect 
from a body of private, non-professional citizens assembled for 

1 Machiavel, in the twenty-ninth chapter of his Discorsi sopra T. Livio, 
examines the question, ‘*‘ Which of the two is more open to the charge of 
being ungrateful—a popular government or a king?” he thinks that the 
Jatter is more open to it. Compare chap. 59 of the same work, where he 
again supports a similar opinion. 

M. Sismondi also observes, in speaking of the long attachment of the 
city of Pisa to the cause of the Emperors and to the Ghibelin party—*‘ Pise 
montra dans plus d’une occasion, par sa constance 4 supporter la cause des 
empereurs au miliéu des revers, combien la reconnoissance lie un peuple 
libre d’une maniére plus puissante et plus durable qu’elle ne sauroit lier le 


peuple gouverné par un seul homme.”—(Histoire des Republ. Italiennes, 
ch, xiii, t. ii, p. 302.) 
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the occasion—and which belongs more or less to the system 
of jury-trial everywhere ; but it is the direct reverse of that 
ingratitude, or habitual insensibility to prior services, for which 
they have been so often denounced. 

The fate of Miltiadés, then, so far from illustrating either the 
fickleness or the ingratitude of his countrymen, attests their 
just appreciation of deserts. It also illustrates another moral, 
of no small importance to the right comprehension of Grecian 
affairs ;—it teaches us the painful lesson, how perfectly madden- 
ing were the effects of a copious draught of glory on the 
temperament of an enterprising and ambitious Greek. There 
can be no doubt, that the rapid transition, in the course of 
about one week, from Athenian terror before the battle to 
Athenian exultation after it, must have produced demonstrations 
towards Miltiadés such as were never paid towards any other 
man in the whole history of the commonwealth. Such un- 
measured admiration unseated his rational judgement. His 
mind became abandoned to the reckless impulses of insolence, 
and antipathy, and rapacity ;—that distempered state, for which 
(according to Grecian morality) the retributive Nemesis was 
ever on the watch, and which in his case she visited with a 
judgement startling in its rapidity as well as terrible in its 
amount. Had Miltiadés been the same man before the battle 
of Marathon as he became after it, the battle might probably 
have turned out a defeat instead of a victory. Démosthenés 
indeed,! in speaking of the wealth and luxury of political 
leaders in his own time, and the profuse rewards bestowed 
upon them by the people, pointed in contrast to the house of 
Miltiadés as being noway more splendid than that of a private 
man. But though Miltiadés might continue to live in a modest 
establishment, he received from his countrymen marks of 
admiration and deference such as were never paid to any 
citizen before or after him; and, after all, admiration and 
deference constitute the precious essence of popular reward. 
No man except Miltiadés ever dared to raise his voice in the 
Athenian assembly, and say—“Give me a fleet of ships: do 
not ask what I am going to do with them, but only follow me, 
and I will enrich you.” Herein we may read the unmeasured 
confidence which the Athenians placed in their victorious 
general, and the utter incapacity of a leading Greek to bear it 
without mental depravation ; while we learn from it to draw 
the melancholy inference, that one result of success was to 
make the successful leader one of the most dangerous men in 


4 Démosthenés, Olynth. III. c. 9, p. 35 R. 
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the community. We shall presently be called upon to observe 
the same tendency in the case of the Spartan Pausanias, 
and even in that of the Athenian Themistoklés. 

It is indeed fortunate that the reckless aspirations of 
Miltiadés did not take a turn more noxious to Athens than the 
comparatively unimportant enterprise against Paros. For had 
he sought to acquire dominion and gratify antipathies against 
enemies at home, instead of directing his blow against a 
Parian enemy, the peace and security of his country might 
have been seriously endangered. Of the despots who gained 
power in Greece, a considerable proportion began by popular 
conduct and by rendering good service to their fellow-citizens : 
having first earned public gratitude, they abused it for purposes 
of their own ambition. There was far greater danger, in a 
Grecian community, of dangerous excess of gratitude towards a 
victorious soldier, than of deficiency in that sentiment. The 
person thus exalted acquired a position such that the community 
found it difficult afterwards to shake him off. Now there is a 
disposition almost universal among writers and readers to side 
with an individual, especially an eminent individual, against 
the multitude. Accordingly those who under such circum- 
stances suspect the probable abuse of an exalted position, are 
denounced as if they harboured an unworthy jealousy of 
superior abilities ; but the truth is, that the largest analogies of 
the Grecian character justified that suspicion, and required the 
community to take precautions against the corrupting effects of 
their own enthusiasm. There is no feature which more largely 
pervades the impressible Grecian character, than a liability to 
be intoxicated and demoralised by success: there was no fault 
from which so few eminent Greeks were free: there was hardly 
any danger, against which it was at once so necessary and so 
difficult for the Grecian governments to take security— especially 
the democracies, where the manifestations of enthusiasm were 
always the loudest. Such is the real explanation of those 
charges which have been urged against the Grecian demo- 
cracies, that they came to hate and ill-treat previous benefactors. 
The history of Miltiadés illustrates it in a manner no less 
pointed than painful. 

I have already remarked that the fickleness, which has been 
so largely imputed to the Athenian democracy in their dealings 
with him, is nothing more than a reasonable change of opinion 
on the best grounds: nor can it be said that fickleness was in 
any case an attribute of the Athenian democracy. It is a 
well-known fact, that feelings, or opinions, or modes of judging, 
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which have once obtained footing among a large number of 
people, are more lasting and unchangeable than those which 
belong only to one or a few; insomuch that the judgements 
and actions of the many admit of being more clearly under- 
stood as to the past, and more certainly predicted as to the 
future. If we are to predicate any attribute of the multitude, 
it will rather be that of undue tenacity than undue fickleness. 
There will occur nothing in the course of this history to prove 
that the Athenian people changed their opinions, on insufficient 
grounds, more frequently than an unresponsible one or few 
would have changed. 

But there were two circumstances in the working of the 
Athenian democracy which imparted to it an appearance of 
greater fickleness, without the reality :—First, that the manifest- 
ations and changes of opinion were all open, undisguised, and 
noisy: the people gave utterance to their present impression, 
whatever it was, with perfect frankness ; if their opinions were 
really changed, they had no shame or scruple in avowing it: 
Secondly—and this is a point of capital importance in the 
working’ of democracy generally—the fresex¢ impression, 
whatever it might be, was not merely undisguised in its mani- 
festations, but also had a tendency to be exaggerated in its 
intensity. This arose from their habit of treating public affairs 
in multitudinous assemblages, the well-known effect of which 
is, to inflame sentiment in every man’s bosom by mere contact 
with a sympathising circle of neighbours. Whatever the 
sentiment might be, fear, ambition, cupidity, wrath, compassion, 
piety, patriotic devotion, &c.;! and whether well-founded or 
ill-founded—it was constantly influenced more or less by such 
intensifying cause. ‘This is a defect which of course belongs in 

1 This is the general truth, which ancient authors often state, both 
partially, and in exaggerated terms as to degree :—‘‘ Hc est natura 
multitudinis (says Livy); aut humiliter servit aut superbe dominatur.” 
Again, Tacitus—‘‘ Nihil in vulgo modicum; terrere, ni paveant; ubi 
pertimuerint, impune contemni.” (Annal. i. 29.) Herodotus, iii, 81. a&0ée 
Se (5 Sues) ureowy Ta mph ypuara hvev vdov, xeudppp woray@P Tkedros. 

It is remarkable that Aristotle, in his Politica, takes little or no notice of 
this attribute belonging to every numerous assembly. He seems rather to 
reason as if the aggregate intelligence of the multitude was represented by 
the sum total of each man’s separate intelligence in all the individuals 
composing it (Polit. ili. 6, 4, 10, 12), just as the proneny of the multitude, 
taken collectively, would be greater than that of the fewrich. He takes 
no notice of the difference between a number of individuals judging jointly 
and judging separately: I do not indeed observe that such omission leads 
him into any positive mistake, but it occurs in some cases calculated to 


surprise us, and where the difference here adverted to is important to 
notice: see Politic. iii, 10, 5, 6: 
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a certain degree to all exercise of power by numerous bodies, 
even though they be representative bodies—especially when 
the character of the people, instead of being comparatively 
sedate and slow to move, like the English, is quick, impressible, 
and fiery, like Greeks or Italians; but it operated far more 
powerfully on the self-acting Démos assembled in the Pnyx. 
It was in fact the constitutional malady of the democracy, of 
which the people were themselves perfectly sensible—as I shall 
show hereafter from the securities which they tried to provide 
against it—but which no securities could ever wholly eradicate. 
Frequency of public assemblies, far from aggravating the evil, 
had a tendency to lighten it. The people thus became 
accustomed to hear and balance many different views as 
a preliminary to ultimate judgement ; they contracted personal 
interest and esteem for a numerous class of dissentient speakers ; 
and they even acquired a certain practical consciousness of 
their own liability to error. Moreover the diffusion of habits 
of public speaking, by means of the sophists and the rhetors, 
whom it has been so much the custom to disparage, tended 
in the same direction—to break the unity of sentiment among 
the listening crowd, to multiply separate judgements, and to 
neutralise the contagion of mere sympathising impulse. These 
were important deductions, still further assisted by the superior 
taste and intelligence of the Athenian people: but still the 
inherent malady remained—excessive and misleading intensity 
of present sentiment. It was this which gave such inestimable 
value to the ascendency of Periklés, as depicted by Thucy- 
didés: his hold on the people was so firm, that he could 
always speak with effect against excess of the reigning tone of 
feeling. ‘ When Periklés (says the historian) saw the people 
in a state of unseasonable and insolent confidence, he spoke 
so as to cow them into alarm; when again they were in 
groundless terror, he combated it, and brought them back to 
confidence.”! We shall find Démosthenés, with far inferior 
ascendency, employed in the same honourable task. The 
Athenian people often stood in need of such correction, but 
unfortunately did not always find statesmen, at once friendly 
and commanding, to administer it. 

These two attributes, then, belonged to the Athenian demo- 
cracy; first, their sentiments of every kind were manifested 
loudly and openly; next, their sentiments tended to a pitch 

1 Thucyd. ii. 65. ‘Ondre yotv aloBorrd rt abrods waph naipdy SBpe 


Gaporotryras, Adywy KaréxAnccev wdduw éxl 7d poBeicGas’ wal dedidras ad 
addyws avrixablorn wdaw em 7d Oapceiv, 
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of great present intensity. Of course, therefore, when they 
changed, the change of sentiment stood prominent and forced 
itself upon every one’s notice—being a transition from one 
strong sentiment past to another strong sentiment present.? 
And it was because such alterations, when they did take place, 
stood out so palpably to remark, that the Athenian people have 
drawn upon themselves the imputation of fickleness: for it is 
not at all true (I repeat) that changes of sentiment were more 
frequently produced in them by frivolous or insufficient causes, 
than changes of sentiment in other governments. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 
IONIC PHILOSOPHERS—PYTHAGORAS—KROTON AND SYBARIS 


Tue history of the powerful Grecian cities in Italy and Sicily, 
between the accession of Peisistratus and the battle of 
Marathon, is for the most part unknown to us. Phalaris, 
despot of Agrigentum in Sicily, made for himself an un- 
enviable name during this obscure interval. His reign seems 
to coincide in time with the earlier part of the rule of Peisi- 
stratus (about 560-540 B.c.),and the few and vague statements, 
which we find respecting it,? merely show us that it was a 
period of extortion and cruelty, even beyond the ordinary 
licence of Grecian despots. The reality of the hollow bull of 
brass, which Phalaris was accustomed to heat in order to shut 
up his victims in it and burn them, appears to be better 
authenticated than the nature of the story would lead us to 
presume. For it is not only noticed by Pindar, but even the 


1 Such swing of the mind, from one intense feeling to another, is always 
deprecated by the Greek moralists, from the earliest to the latest : even 
Demokritus, in the fifth century B.c., admonishes against it—Af é« peydrAwv 
Siacrnudrwy Kiweduevat Tay Wuxav obre ebotabees cicly, obte etOumor. 
(Democriti Fragmenta, lib, iii. p. 168, ed. Mullach ap, Stobeum, Florileg. 


i 40.) 

2 The letters of Bentley against Boyle, discussing the pretended Epistles 
of Phalaris—full of acuteness and learning, though beyond measure excur- 
sive—are quite sufficient to teach us that little can be safely asserted about 
Phalaris. His date is very imperfectly ascertained. Compare Bentley, 
pp. 82, 83, and Seyfert, Akragas und sein Gebiet, p. 60: the latter assigns 
the reign of Phalaris to the years 570-554 B.c. It is surprising to see 
Seyfert citing the letters of the pseudo-Phalaris as an authority, after the 
exposure of Bentley. 
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actual instrument of this torture—the brazen bull itself !— 
which had been taken away from Agrigentum as a trophy by 
the Carthaginians when they captured the town, was restored 
by the Romans, on the subjugation of Carthage, to its original 
domicile. Phalaris is said to have acquired the Sipreme 
command by undertaking the task of building a great temple? 
to Zeus Polieus on the citadel rock ; a pretence, whereby he 
was enabled to assemble and arm a number of workmen and 
devoted partisans, whom he employed, at the festival of the 
Thesmophoria, to put down the authorities. He afterwards 
disarmed the citizens by a stratagem, and committed cruelties 
which rendered him so abhorred, that a sudden rising of the 
people, headed by Télemachus (ancestor of the subsequent 
despot Théron), overthrew and slew him. A severe revenge 
was taken on his partisans after his fall.® 

During the interval between 540-500 B.C., events of much 
importance occurred among the Italian Greeks—especially at 
Kroton and Sybaris—events, unhappily, very imperfectly 
handed down. Between these two periods fall both the war 
between Sybaris and Kroton, and the career and ascendency of 
Pythagoras. In connexion with this latter name, it will be 
requisite to say a few words respecting the other Grecian 
philosophers of the sixth century B.c. 

I have, in a former chapter, noticed and characterised those 
distinguished persons called the Seven Wise Men of Greece, 
whose celebrity falls in the first half of this century—men not 
so much marked by scientific genius as by practical sagacity 
and foresight in the appreciation of worldly affairs, and enjoying 
a high degree of political respect from their fellow-citizens. 
One of them, however, the Milesian Thalés, claims our notice, 
not only on this ground, but also as the earliest known name 
in the long line of Greek scientific investigators. His life, 
nearly contemporary with that of Solon, belongs seemingly to 


? Pindar. Pyth. 1 a@ fin, with the Scholia, p. 310, ed. Boeckh; Polyb. 
xii. 25 ; Diodor. xiii. 99 ; Cicero cont. Verr. iv. 33. The scotteliion 
of Timeus is noway sufficient to make us doubt the authenticity of the 
story. Ebert (2:eAlwy, part ii. p. 41-84, Konigsberg, 1829) collects all 
the authorities about the bull of halaris. He believes the matter of fact 
substantially. Aristotle (Rhetoric, ii. 20) tells a story of the fable whereby 
Stésichorus the poet dissuaded the inhabitants of Mimers from granting 
a guard to Phalaris: Conon (Narrat. 42 ap. Photium) recounts the same 
story with the name of Hiero substituted for that of Phalaris. But it is 
not likely that either the one or the other could ever have yee in such 
relations with the citizens of Efimera. Compare Polybius, vii.?7, 2 

2 Polyzn. v. 1, 1; Cicero, de Officiis, ii. 7. 
§ Plutarch, Philosophand. cum Principibus, c. 3, p. 77& 
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the interval about 640-550 B.c.: the stories mentioned in 
Herodotus (perhaps borrowed in part from the Milesian 
Hekatzeus) are sufficient to show that his reputation, for 
wisdom as well as for science, continued to be very great, even 
acentury after his death, among his fellow-citizens. And he 
marks an important epoch in the progress of the Greek mind, 
as having been the first man to depart both in letter and spirit 
from the Hesiodic Theogony, introducing the conception of 
substances with their transformations and sequences, in place 
of that string of persons and quasi-human attributes which had 
animated the old legendary world. He is the father of what is 
called the Ionic philosophy, which is considered as lasting from 
his time down to that of Sokratés. Writers ancient as well as 
modern have professed to trace a succession of philosophers, 
each one the pupil of the preceding, between these two extreme 
epochs. But the appellation is in truth undefined and even 
incorrect, since nothing entitled to the name of a school, or 
sect, or succession (like that of the Pythagoreans, to be noticed 
presently) can be made out. There is indeed a certain general 
analogy in the philosophical vein of Thalés, Hippo, Anaxi- 
menés, and Diogenés of Apollonia, whereby they all stand 
distinguished from Xenophanés of Elea, and his successors the 
Eleatic dialecticians Parmenidés and Zéno; but there are also 
material differences between their respective doctrines—no two 
of them holding the same. And if we look to Anaximander 
(the person next in order of time to Thalés), as well as to 
Herakleitus, we find them departing in a great degree even 
from that character which all the rest have in common, though 
both the one and the other are usually enrolled in the list of 
Ionic philosophers. 

Of the old legendary and polytheistic conception of nature, 
which Thalés partially discarded, we may remark that it is a 
state of the human mind in which the problems suggesting 
themselves to be solved, and the machinery for solving them, 
bear a fair proportion one to the other. If the problems be 
vast, indeterminate, confused, and derived rather from the 
hopes, fears, love, hatred, astonishment, &c., of men, than 
fom any genuine desire of knowledge—so also does the 
received belief supply invisible agents in unlimited number 
and with every variety of power and inclination. The means of 
explanation are thus multiplied and diversified as readily as the 
phenomena to be explained. Though no event or state which 
has not yet occurred can be predicted, there is little difficulty 
in rendering a plausible account of everything which has 
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occurred in the past—of any and all thingsalike. Cosmogony, 
and the prior ages of the world, were conceived as a sort of 
personal history with intermarriages, filiation, quarrels, and 
other adventures, of these invisible agents ; among whom some 
one or more were assumed as unbegotten and self-existent— 
the latter assumption being a difficulty common to all systems 
of cosmogony, and from which even this flexible and expansive 
hypothesis is not exempt. Now when Thalés disengaged 
Grecian philosophy from the old mode of explanation, he did 
not at the same time disengage it from the old problems and | 
matters propounded for inquiry. These he retained, and 
transmitted to his successors, as vague and vast as they were 
at first conceived ; and so they remained, though with some 
transformations and modifications, together with many new 
questions equally insoluble, substantially present to the Greeks 
throughout their whole history, as the legitimate problems for 
philosophical investigation. But these problems, adapted only 
to the old elastic system of polytheistic explanation and omni- 
present personal agency, became utterly disproportioned to any 
impersonal hypotheses such as those of Thalés and the philo- 
sophers after him—whether assumed physical laws, or plausible 
moral and metaphysical dogmas, open to argumentative attack, 
and of course requiring the like defence. To treat the visible 
world as a whole, and inquire when and how it began, as well 
as into all its past changes—to discuss the first origin of men, 
animals, plants, the sun, the stars, &c.—to assign some compre- 
hensive reason why motion or change in general took place in 
the universe—to investigate the destinies of the human race, 
and to lay down some systematic relation between them and 
the gods—all these were topics admitting of being conceived 
in many different ways, and set forth with eloquent plausibility ; 
but not reducible to any solution resting on scientific evidence 
or commanding steady adherence under a free scrutiny.} 

At the time when the power of scientific investigation was 
scanty and helpless, the problems proposed were thus such as 


1 The less these problems are adapted for rational solution, the more 
nobly do they present themselves in the language of a great poet: see 
as a specimen, Euripidés, Fragment ror, ed. Dindorf— 

*OABtos Soris THs ioroplas 

"Eoxe wdOnoww, pyre wodcrér 

"Et mymocury, pyr’ eis adinovs 

bai pafers opus" 

— édavarou Kafopay reat 
OgMOY aynpw, Te our 

Kai dm wai joes wt, 

Tots 5¢ rocovrors ovdéror’ airxpov 

"Epywy weAdérnua mpocifa. 
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to lie out of the reach of science in its largest compass. 
Gradually indeed subjects more special and limited, and upon 
which experience or deductions from experience could be 
brought to bear, were added to the list of gue@sita, and 
examined with profit and instruction. But the old problems, 
with new ones alike unfathomable, were never eliminated, and 
always occupied a prominent place in the philosophical world. 
Now it was this disproportion, between questions to be solved 
and means of solution, which gave rise to that conspicuous 
characteristic of Grecian philosophy—the antagonist force of 
suspensive scepticism, passing in some minds into a broad 
negation of the attainability of general truth—which it 
nourished from its beginning to its end ; commencing as early 
as Xenophanés, continuing to manifest itself seven centuries 
afterwards in AEnesidémus and Sextus Empiricus, and including 
in the interval between these two extremes some of the most 
powerful intellects in Greece. The present is not the time for 
considering these Sceptics, who bear an unpopular name, and 
have not often been fairly appreciated ; the more so, as it 
often suited the purpose of men themselves more than half 
sceptical, like Sokratés and Plato, to denounce professed 
scepticism with indignation. But it is essential to bring them 
into notice at the first spring of Grecian philosophy under 
Thalés, because the circumstances were then laid which so soon 
afterwards developed them. 

Though the celebrity of Thalés in antiquity was great and 
universal, scarcely any distinct facts were known respecting 
him: it is certain that he left nothing in writing. Extensive 
travels in Egypt and Asia are ascribed to him, and as a general 
fact these travels are doubtless true, since no other means of 
acquiring knowledge were then open. At a time when the 
brother of the Lesbian Alkzeus was serving in the Babylonian 
army, we may well conceive that an inquisitive Milesian would 
make his way to that wonderful city wherein stood the temple- 
observatory of the Chaldzan priesthood. How great his 
reputation was in his lifetime, the admiration expressed by his 
younger contemporary Xenophanés assures us; and Hera- 
kleitus, in the next generation, a severe judge of all other 
philosophers, spoke of him with similar esteem. To him were 
traced by the Grecian inquirers of the fourth century B.c., the 
first beginnings of geometry, astronomy, and physiology in its 
large and really appropriate sense, the scientific study of nature: 
for the Greek word denoting nature (vers), first comes into 
comprehensive use about this time (as I have remarked in an 
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earlier chapter’), with its derivatives physics and physéology, 
as distinguished from the ¢heology of the old poets. Little 
stress can be laid on those elementary propositions in geometry 
which are specified as discovered, or as first demonstrated, by 
Thalés—still less upon the solar eclipse respecting which 
(according to Herodotus) he determined beforehand the year 
of occurrence. But the main doctrine of his physiology 
(using that word in its larger Greek sense) is distinctly attested. 
He stripped Oceanus and Tethys, primzeval parents of the gods 
in the Homeric theogony, of their personality, and laid down 
water, or fluid substance, as the single original element from 
which everything came and into which everything returned.® 
The doctrine of one eternal element, remaining always the 
same in its essence, but indefinitely variable in its manifesta- 
tions to sense, was thus first introduced to the discussion of the 
Grecian public. We have no means of knowing the reasons by 
which Thalés supported this opinion, nor could even Aristotle 
do more than conjecture what they might have been ; but one 
of the statements urged on behalf of it—that the earth itself 
rested on water *—we may safely refer to the Milesian himself, 
for it would hardly have been advanced at a later age. More- 
over Thalés is reported to have held, that everything was living 
and full of gods; and that the magnet, especially, was a living 
thing. Thus the gods, as far as we can pretend to follow 
opinions so very faintly transmitted, are conceived as active 
powers, and causes of changeful manifestation, attached to the 
primeval substance ;° the universe being assimilated to an 
organised body or system. 

Respecting Hippo—who reproduced the theory of Thalés 
with some degree of generalisation, substituting, in place of 
water, moisture, or something common to air and water *—we 
do not know whether he belonged to the sixth or the fifth century 
p.c.: but both Anaximander, Xenophanés, and Pherekydés 

1 Vol. ii. ch. xvi. 

2 Diogen, Laért. i. 23; Herodot. i. 75; Apuleius, Florid. iv. p. 
144, Bip. 

Proclus, in his Commentary on Euclid, specifies several propositions 
said to have been discovered by Thalés (Brandis, Handbuch der Gr. 
Philos. ch. xxviii. p. 110), 

3 Aristotel. Metaphys. i. 3; Plutarch, Placit. Philos. i. 3, p. 875. s € 
BSaros pnol wdvra elvat, nal els Mwp wdvra dvarver Ou. 

* Aristotel. wt sugra, and De Ceelo, ii. 13. 

5 Aristotel. De Anima, i. 2-5; Cicero, De Legg. ii. 11; Diogen. 
Laért. i. 24. 

® Aristotel. De Anima, i. 2; Alexander Aphrodis. in Aristotel. 
Metaphys, i. 3. 
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belong to the latter half of the sixth century. Anaximander 
the son of Praxiadés was a native of Milétus—Xenophanés, a 
native of Kolophén; the former among the earliest expositors 
of doctrine in prose,! while the latter committed his opinions 
to the old medium of verse. Anaximander seems to have 
taken up the philosophical problem, while he materially altered 
the hypothesis, of his predecessor Thalés. Instead of the 
primzval fluid of the latter, he supposed a primeval principle, 
without any actual determining qualities whatever, but in- 
cluding all qualities potentially, and manifesting them in an 
infinite variety from its continually self-changing nature—a 
principle, which was nothing in itself, yet had the capacity of 
producing any and all manifestations, however contrary to each 
other?—-a primzval something, whose essence it was to be 
eternally productive of different phenomena—a sort of mathe- 
matical point, which counts for nothing in itself, but is vigorous 
in generating lines to any extent that may be desired. In 
this manner Anaximander professed to give a comprehensive 
explanation of change in general, or Generation or Destruction 
—how it happened that one sensible thing began and another 
ceased to exist—according to the vague problems which these 
early inquirers were in the habit of setting to themselves. He 


1 Apollodorus, in the second century B.c., had before him some brief 
sitory treatises of Anaximander (Diogen. Laért. ii. 2): Mep) ddcews, 
T's Meplodov, Mept ray "AmwAavav nal Spaipay wal &AAa rivd. Suidas, v. 
"Avatiuavdpos. Themistius, Orat. xxv. p. 317: ¢@dppnoe mparos dy topev 
‘EAAfwwr Adyov eeveyxeiv wept Dicews ovyyeypauperov. 

4 Irenzus, ii. 19 (14), ap. Brandis, Handbuch der Geschichte der 
Griech. Rom. Philos. ch. xxxv. p. 133: ‘‘ Anaximander hoc quod im- 
mensum est, omnium initium subjecit seminaliter habens in semetipso 
omnium genesin, ex quo immensos mundos constare ait.” Aristotel. 
Phy-ic. Auscult. iii, 4, p. 203, Bek. oBre yap marny aird oldy re elvas 
(rd Exerpov), obre GAAnw bwdpyew abr@ Sivauiv, rAhy ws dpxfy. Aristotle 
subjects this &repoy to an elaborate discussion, in which he says very 
little more about Anaximander, who appears to have assumed it without 
anticipating discussion or objections. Whether Anaximander called his 
bre:pow divine, or god, as Tennemann (Gesch. Philos. i. 2, p. 67) and 
Panzerbieter affirm (ad Diogenis Apolloniat. Fragment. c. 13, p. 16), 
I think doubtful: this is rather an inference which Aristotle elicits from 
his language. Yet in another passage, which is difficult to reconcile, 
Aristotle ascribes to Anaximander the water-doctrine of Thalés (Aristotel. 
de Xenophane, p. 975, Bek.). 

Anaximander seems to have followed speculations analogous to that of 
Thalés in explaining the first production of the human race (Plutarch. 
Placit. Philos. v. 19, p. 908), and in other matters (ibid. iii. 16, p. 895). 

* Aristotel. De Generat. et Destruct. c. 3, p. 317, Bek. 8 pddiora 
GoBotueva SierédrAevav of mpwror girogodhcarres, Td ex undevds yiverOa 
spouxdpxovros: compare Physic. Auscultat. i. 4, p. 187, Bek. 
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avoided that which the first philosophers especially dreaded, 
the affirmation that generation could take place out of Nothing ; 
yet the primzval Something which he supposed was only dis- 
tinguished from Nothing by possessing this very power of 
generation. In his theory he passed from the province of 
physics into that of metaphysics. He first introduced into 
Grecian philosophy that important word which signifies a 
Beginning or a Principle,! and first opened that metaphysical 
discussion, which was carried on in various ways throughout 
the whole period of Grecian philosophy, as to the One and the 
Many—the Continuous and the Variable—that which exists 
eternally, as distinguished from that which comes and passes 
away in ever-changing manifestations. His physiology or ex- 
planation of nature thus conducted the mind into a different 
route from that suggested by the hypothesis of Thalés, which 
was built upon physical considerations, and was therefore 
calculated to suggest and stimulate observations of physical 
phenomena for the purpose of verifying or confuting it—-while 
the hypothesis of Anaximander admitted only of being dis- 
cussed dialectically, or by reasonings expressed in general 
language ; reasonings, sometimes indeed referring to experience 
for the purpose of illustration, but seldom resting on it—and 
never looking out for it as a necessary support. The physical 
explanation of nature, however, once introduced by Thalés, 
although deserted by Anaximander, was taken up by Anaxi- 
menés and others afterwards, and reproduced with many diver- 
gencies of doctrine—yet always more or less entangled and per- 
plexed with metaphysical additions, since the two departments 
were never clearly parted throughout all Grecian philosophy. 
Of these subsequent physical philosophers I shall speak 
hereafter: at present I confine myself to the thinkers of the 
sixth century B.c.. among whom Anaximander stands promi- 
nent, not as the follower of Thalés, but as the author of an 
hypothesis both new and tending in a different direction. It 
was not merely as the author of this hypothesis, however, that 
Anaximander enlarged the Greek mind and roused the powers 
of thought: we find him also mentioned as distinguished in 
astronomy and geometry. He is said to have been the first to 
establish a sun-dial in Greece, to construct a sphere, and to 
explain the obliquity of the ecliptic;? how far such alleged 


1 Simplicius in Aristotel. Physic. fol. 6, 32. mpwros airds *Apxhr 
évoudoas rd dwoxeluevor. 

® Diogen. Laért. ii. 81, 2. He agreed with Thalés in maintaining that 
the earth was stationary (Aristotel. de Ccelo, ii, 13, p. 295, ed. Bek.), 
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authorship really belongs to him, we cannot be certain—but 
there is one step of immense importance which he is clearly 
affirmed to have made. He was the first to compose a treatise 
on the geography of the land and sea within his cognisance, 
and to construct a chart or map founded thereupon—seemingly 
a tablet of brass. Such a novelty, wondrous even to the rude 
and ignorant, was calculated to stimulate powerfully inquisitive 
minds, and from it may be dated the commencement of 
Grecian rational geography—not the least valuable among the 
contributions of this people to the stock of human knowledge. 

Xenophanés of Kolophon, somewhat younger than Anaxi- 
mander and nearly contemporary with Pythagoras (seemingly 
from about 570-480 B.c.), migrated from Kolophon? to Zanklé 
and Katana in Sicily and Elea in Italy, soon after the time 
when Ionia became subject to the Persians (540-530 B.C.). 
He was the founder of what is called the Eleatic school of 
philosophers—a real school, since it appears that Parmenidés, 
Zeno, and Melissus, pursued and developed, in a great degree, 
the train of speculation which had been begun by Xenophanés 
—doubtless with additions and variations of their own, but 
especially with a dialectic power which belongs to the age of 
Periklés, and is unknown in the sixth century B.c. He was the 
author of more than one poem of considerable length, one on 
the foundation of Kolophon and another on that of Elea; 
besides his poem on Nature, wherein his philosophical 
doctrines were set forth.2 His manner appears to have been 
controversial and full of asperity towards antagonists. But 
what is most remarkable is the plain-spoken manner in which 
he declared himself against the popular religion, and in which 
he denounced as abominable the descriptions of the gods 
given by Homer and Hesiod.® He is said to have contro- 
verted the doctrines both of Thalés and Pythagoras: this is 
probable enough ; but he seems to have taken his start from 
the philosophy of Anaximander—not however to adopt it, but 
to reverse it—and to set forth an opinion which we may call its 
contrary. Nature, in the conception of Anaximander, con- 
sisted of a Something having no other attribute except the 
unlimited power of generating and cancelling phznomenal 
changes : in this doctrine the Something or Substratum existed 
only in and for those changes, and could not be said to exist at 
all in any other sense: the Permanent was thus merged and 

1 Diogen, Laért. ix, 18. 


2 Diogen. Laért. ix. 22; Stobzeus, Eclog. Phys. i. p. 294. 
3 Sextus Empiricus, adv, Mathem. ix. 193. 
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lost in the Variable—the One in the Many. Xenophanés laid 
down the exact opposite: he conceived nature as one un- 
changeable and indivisible Whole, spherical, animated, endued 
with reason, and penetrated by or indeed identical with God. 
He denied the objective reality of all change, or generation, or 
destruction, which he seems to have considered as only changes 
or modifications in the percipient, and perhaps different in one 
percipient and another. That which exists (he maintained) 
could not have been generated, nor could it ever be destroyed : 
there was neither real generation nor real destruction of any- 
thing; but that which men took for such was the change in 
their own feelings and ideas. He thus recognised the Per- 
manent without the Variable’—the One without the Many. 
And his treatment of the received religious creed was in 
harmony with such physical or metaphysical hypothesis; for 
while he held the whole of nature to be God, without parts or 
change, he at the same time pronounced the popular gods to 
be entities of subjective fancy, imagined by men after their own 
model : if oxen or lions were to become religious (he added), 
they would in like manner provide for themselves gods after 
their respective shapes and characters.2 This hypothesis, 
which seemed to set aside altogether the study of the sensible 
world as a source of knowledge, was expounded briefly, and, as 
it should seem, obscurely and rudely, by Xenophanés ; at least 
we may infer thus much from the slighting epithet applied to 
him by Aristotle. But his successors, Parmenidés and Zeno, 
in the succeeding century, expanded it considerably, supported 
it with extraordinary acuteness of dialectics, and even super- 
added a second part, in which the phenomena of sense— 
though considered only as appearances, not partaking in the 


1 Aristot. Metaphys. i. 5, p. 986, Bek. Hevopdyns 3 xpares robray 
évicas, ov0ev diecaghyicer, od8¢ THs picews TOUTwY (TOU KaTa Toy Adyor 
évds xal Tov xara Thy GAnv) odderépas Eoixe Orryeiv, GAA’ eis Tov SAov ovpavdy 
amroBAdwas 7d ty elval pnot Thy Gedy. 

Plutarch. ap. Eusebium Preparat. Evangel. i. 8. Eevopdyns 3¢ 5 Kodo- 
gdavis idlay pév ria b8dv wewopevudvos wal wapnAAaxviay advras Tods 
mpoeipnuevous, obre yéveow obre pbopay dwodelwe:, GAX’ elvar Adyar Td wav 
ae) Suorov. Compare Timon ap. Sext. Empiric. Pyrrh. Hypotyp. i. 224, 
225, édoyudrile 58 5 Hevopdyns wapd ras Trav KAAwy dvOparay xportpes, 
év elvat Td way, kal roy Gedy auuduy Trois wacw* elvar 5é cpaipoedy Kal 
ara07 cal duerdBAnrov cal Aoyixdy (Aristot. de Xenoph. c. 3, p. 977, Bek.). 
*Advvardéy now (b Eevopdyns) elvat, el tt dorlv, yevéoOai, &c. 

One may reasonably doubt whether all the arguments ascribed to Xeno- 
phanés in the short but obscure treatise last quoted really belong to him. 

2 Clemens Alexand. Stromat. v. p. 601, vii. p. 711. 

8 Aristot. Metaphysic. i. 5, p. 986, Bek. puxpdy aypoixdrepos. 
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reality of the One Ens—were yet explained by a new physical 
hypothesis; so that they will be found to exercise great 
influence over the speculations both of Plato and Aristotle. We 
discover in Xenophanés, moreover, a vein of scepticism, and a 
mournful despair as to the attainability of certain knowledge,! 
which the nature of his philosophy was well-calculated to 
suggest, and in which the syllograph Timon of the third 
century B.c., who seems to have spoken of Xenophanés better 
than of most of the other philosophers, powerfully sympathised. 
The cosmogony of Pherekydés of Syrus, contemporary of 
Anaximander and among the teachers of Pythagoras, seems, 
according to the fragments preserved, a combination of the 
old legendary fancies with Orphic mysticism,? and probably 
exercised little influence over the subsequent course of Grecian 
philosophy. By what has been said of Thalés, Anaximander, 
and Xenophanés, it will be seen that the sixth century B.c. 
witnessed the opening of several of those roads of intellectual 
speculation which the later philosophers pursued further, or at 
least from which they branched off. Before the year 500 B.c. 
many interesting questions were thus brought into discussion, 
which Solon, who died about 558 B.c., had never heard of— 
just as he may probably never have seen the map of Anaxi- 
mander. But neither of these two distinguished men—Anaxi- 
mander or Xenophanés—was anything more than a speculative 
inquirer. The third eminent name of this century, of whom I 
am now about to speak—Pythagoras, combined in his character 
disparate elements which require rather a longer development. 
Pythagoras was founder of a brotherhood, originally brought 
together by a religious influence, and with observances 
approaching to monastic peculiarity—working in a direction 
at once religious, political, and scientific, and exercising for 
some time a real political ascendency,—but afterwards banished 
from government and state affairs into a sectarian privacy with 
scientific pursuits, not without however still producing some 
statesmen individually distinguished. Amidst the multitude of 
false and apocryphal statements which circulated in antiquity 
respecting this celebrated man, we find a few important facts 
reasonably attested and deserving credence. He was a native 
of Samos,® son of an opulent merchant named Mnésarchus,— 


1 Xenophanés, Fr. xiv. ed. Mullach ; Sextus Empiric. adv. Mathe- 
maticos, Vii. 49-110; and Pyrrhon, Hypotyp. i, 224; Plutarch adv. 
Colétén. p. 1114: compare Karsten ad Parmenidis Fragmenta, p. 146. 

# See Brandis, Handbuch der Griech. Rom. Philosophie, ch. xxii, 

* Herodot. iv. 95. The place of his nativity is certain from Herodotus, 
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or, according to some of his later and more fervent admirers, 
of Apollo: borh, as far as we can make out, about the fiftieth 
Olympiad, or 580 B.c. On the many marvels recounted 
respecting his youth it is unnecessary to dwell. Among them 
may be numbered his wide-reaching travels, said to have been 
prolonged for nearly thirty years, to visit the Arabians, the 
Syrians, the Phenicians, the Chaldzans, the Indians, and the 
Gallic Druids. But there is reason to believe that he really 
visited Egypt!—perhaps also Phenicia and Babylon, then 
Chaldzan and independent. At the time when he saw Egypt, 
between 560-540 B.c., about one century earlier than Hero- 
dotus, it was under Amasis, the last of its own kings, with its 
peculiar native character yet unimpaired by foreign conquest, 
and only slightly modified by the admission during the preced- 
ing century of Grecian mercenary troops and traders. The 
spectacle of Egyptian habits, the conversation of the priests, 
and the initiation into various mysteries or secret rites and 
stories not accessible to the general public, may very naturally 
have impressed the mind of Pythagoras, and given him that 
turn for mystic observance, asceticism, and peculiarity of diet 
and clothing, which manifested itself from the same cause 
among several of his contemporaries, but which was not a 
common phznomenon in the primitive Greek religion. Besides 
visiting Egypt, Pythagoras is also said to have profited by the 
teaching of Thalés, of Anaximander, and of Pherekydés of 
Syros:? amidst the towns of Ionia he would moreover have an 
opportunity of conversing with many Greek navigators who had 
visited foreign countries, especially Italy and Sicily. His mind 
seems to have been acted upon and impelled by this combined 
stimulus,—partly towards an imaginative and religious vein of 
but even this fact was differently stated by other authors, who called him 
‘a Tyrrhenian of Lemnos or Imbros (Porphyry, Vit. Pythag. c. 1-10), a 
Syrian, a Phliasian, &c. 

Cicero (De Repub. ii. 15: compare Livy, i. 18) censures the chrono- 
logical blunder of those who made Pythagoras the preceptor of Numa; 
which certainly is a remarkable illustration how much confusion prevailed 
among literary men of rp xis about the dates of events even of the 
sixth century B.c. Ovid follows this story without hesitation: see 
Metamorph. xv. 60, with Burmann’s note. 

1 Cicero de Fin. v. 29; Diogen. Laért. viii. 3; Strabo, xiv. p. 638; 
Alexander Polyhistor ap. Cyrill. cont. Julian. iv. p. 128, ed. Spanh. For 
the vast reach of his supposed travels, see Porphyry, Vit. Pythag. 11; 


Jamblic. 14, seggq. 
The same extensive journeys are ascribed to Démokritus, Diogen. Laért. 


ix. 35. 
2 The connexion of Pythagoras with Pherekydés is noticed by Aristoxenus, 
ap. Diogen, Laért. i. 118, vili. 2; Cicero de Divinat, i. 13. 
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speculation, with a life of mystic observance,—partly towards 
that active exercise, both of mind and body, which the genius 
of an Hellenic community so naturally tended to suggest. 

Of the personal doctrines or opinions of Pythagoras, whom 
we must distinguish from Philolaus and the subsequent 
Pythagoreans, we have little certain knowledge, though doubt- 
less the first germ of their geometry, arithmetic, astronomy, &c. 
must have proceeded from him. But that he believed in the 
metempsychosis or transmigration of the souls of deceased men 
into other men as well as into animals, we know, not only by 
other evidence, but also by the testimony of his contemporary, 
the philosopher Xenophanés of Elea. Pythagoras, seeing a 
dog beaten and hearing him howl, desired the striker to desist, 
saying—‘‘ It is the soul of a friend of mine, whom I recognised 
by his voice.” This—together with the general testimony of 
Hérakleitus, that Pythagoras was a man of extensive research 
and acquired instruction, but artful for mischief and destitute 
of sound judgement—is all that we know about him from 
contemporaries. Herodotus, two generations afterwards, while 
he conceives the Pythagoreans as a peculiar religious order, 
intimates that both Orpheus and Pythagoras had derived the 
doctrine of the metempsychosis from Egypt, but had pre- 
tended to it as their own without acknowledgment.! Pythagoras 


1 Xenophanés, Fragm. 7, ed. Schneidewin; Diogen. Laért. viii. 36: 
compare Aulus Gellius, iv, 11 (we must remark that this or a like doctrine 
isnot peculiar to Pythagoreans, but believed by the poet Pindar, Olymp. 
ii. 68, and Fragment, Thren. x., as well as by the philosopher Pherekydés, 
Porphyrius de Antro Nympharun, c. 31). 

Kai roré piv orvpedrdo oKvAaKos wapiéyTa 
Daciv érorcreipar, cai Téke HagGar éros— 
Tlaicat, wnde pamg"’* érech pidou avépos eoti 
VvxH, Thy eyvwv Hbeyfapirns atwr. 
Consult also Sextus Empiricus, viii. 286, as to the xoivwvla between gods, 
men, and animals, believed both by Pythagoras and Empedoklés. That 
Herodotus (ii. 123) alludes to Orpheus and Pythagoras, though refraining 
designedly from mentioning names, there can hardly be any doubt: 
compare ii. 81; also Aristotle, de Anima, i. 3. 23. 

The testinony of Hérakleitus is contained in Diogenes Laértius, viii. 6, 
ix I. ‘Hpaxdciros yotv 6 puowds pouvovox) Kéxpaye xal pnot* Mvdaydpns 
Mynodpxov ioropiny haoxnoev dvOpdérwv pddiota mavtwy, Kal éxArActduevos 
rabras ras ovyypapas, érorhaato éavToi copiny, moAvmablny, Kako- 
rexvinv. Again, MoAvuaiin réov ob diidones* ‘Holodov yap bv édldake nal 
NvOaydpny, adds 5é Zevopdved re Kal ‘Exaraiov. 

Dr. Thirlwall conceives Xenophanés as having intended in the passage 
above cited to treat the doctrine of the metempsychosis ‘‘ with deserved 
ridicule’? (Hist. of Greece, ch. xii. vol. ii. p. 162). Religious opinions 
are so apt to appear ridiculous to those who do not believe them, that such 
a suspicion is not unnatural; yet I think, if Xenophanés had been so 
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combines the character of a sophist (a man of large observation, 
and clever, ascendant, inventive mind—the original sense of the 
word Sophist, prior to the polemics of the Platonic school, and 
the only sense known to Herodotus),! with that of an inspired 
teacher, prophet, and worker of miracles,—approaching to and 
sometimes even confounded with the gods,—and employing all 
these gifts to found a new special order of brethren bound 
together by religious rites and observances peculiar to them- 
selves. In his prominent vocation, analogous to that of 
Epimenidés, Orpheus, or Melampus, he appears as the revealer 
of a mode of life calculated to raise his disciples above the 
level of mankind, and to recommend them to the favour of the 
gods ; the Pythagorean life, like the Orphic life,? being intended 
as the exclusive prerogative of the brotherhood—approached 
only by probation and initiatory ceremonies, which were 
adapted to select enthusiasts rather than to an indiscriminate 
crowd—and exacting entire mental devotion to the master.® 
In these lofty pretensions the Agrigentine Empedoklés seems 
to have greatly copied him, though with some varieties, about 


disposed, he would have found more ridiculous examples among the many 
which this doctrine might suggest. Indeed it seems hardly possible to 
present the metempsychosis in a more touching or respectable point of 
view than that which the lines of his poem set forth. The particular 
animal selected is that one between whom and man the sympathy is most 
marked and reciprocal, while the doctrine is made to enforce a practical 
lesson against cruelty. 

1 Herodot. i. 29, ii. 49, iv. 95. ‘EAAhvwr ob TG aobeverrdte copiori 
Tlv@ayépp. Hippokratés distinguishes the cog:orhs from the Inrpés, though 
both of them handled the subject of medicine—the special from the 
general habits of investigation. (Hippokratés, Mepl dpyalns inrpscijs, 
c. 20, vol. i. p. 620, Littré.) 

2 See Lobeck’s learned and valuable treatise, Aglaophamus, Orphica, 
lib. ii. pp. 247, 698, 900; also Plato, Legg. vi. 782, and Euripid. 
Hippol. 946. 

: Plato's conception of Pythagoras (Republ. x. p. 600) depicts him as 
something not unlike St. Benedict, or St. Francis, (or St. Elias, as some 
Carmelites have tried to make out: see Kuster ad Jamblich. c. 3)}—’AAA& 
5h, ef ph Snwoolg, idfa riow jyeudy waidelas abrds (av Adyera: “Ounpos 
rvyevérOat, of Exewvor hydrwy ex) cvvovaela wal trois borépas b86¥ Tiva Blov 
mwapédooav ‘Ounpixhy' Gowep Mubaydpas abrés tre diapepdvrws ex) roiry 
hyaznhOn, wal of borepo: Eri Kal viv MvOaydpeiov trpomdy éwovoud(ovres Tov 
Biov diadpave’s wy Soxotow elvas év Tots GAAots. 

The description of Melampus given in Herodot. ii. 49, very much fills 
up the idea or Pythagoras, as derived from ii. 81-123, and iv. 95. Pytha- 
goras, as well as Melampus, was said to have pretended to divination and. 

rophecy (Cicero, Divinat. i. 3, 46; Porphyr. Vit. Pyth. c. 29: compare 
Kkrische, De Societate a Pythagora in urbe Crotoniatarum condité Com- 
mentatio, ch. v. p. 72, Gottingen, 1831). 
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half a century afterwards. While Aristotle tells us that the 
Krotoniates identified Pythagoras with the Hyperborean 
Apollo, the satirical Timon pronounced him to have been “a 
juggler of solemn speech, engaged in fishing for men.”? This 
is the same character, looked at from the different points of 
view of the believer and the unbeliever. There is however 
no reason for regarding Pythagoras as an impostor, because 
experience seems to show, that while in certain ages it is 
not difficult for a man to persuade others that he is inspired, 
it is still less difficult for him to contract the same belief 
himself. 

Looking at the general type of Pythagoras, as conceived by 
witnesses in and nearest to his own age—Xenophanés, Héra- 
kleitus, Herodotus, Plato, Aristotle, Isokratés $—we find in him 
chiefly the religious missionary and schoolmaster, with little of 
the politician. His efficiency in the latter character, originally 
subordinate, first becomes prominent in those glowing fancies 
which the later Pythagoreans communicated to Aristoxenus 
and Dikearchus. The primitive Pythagoras is inspired by the 
gods to reveal a new mode of life *—the Pythagorean life—and 
to promise divine favour to a select and docile few as the 
recompense of strict ritual obedience, of austere self-control, 
and of laborious training, bodily as well as mental. To speak 


1 Brandis, Handbuch der Geschichte der Griechisch. Rom. Philosophie, 
part i. sect. xlvii. p. 191. 

4% #lian, V. H. ii. 26; Jamblichus, Vit. Pyth. c. 31, 140; Porphyry, 
Vit. Pyth. c. 20; Diodorus, Fragm. lib. x. vol. iv. p. 56, Wess. :—Timon 
ap. Diogen, Laért. viii. 36; and Plutarch, Numa, c. 8. 

Ilv@ayépny re yonros atroxAivarr’ éri dofay 
Oipy ex’ avOpurwy, cepryyopins dapioriv. 

3 Isokratés, Busiris, p. 402, ed. Auger. Tv@aydpas 5b Edusos, adixduevos 
els Alyurrov, cal padnths tay iepéwy -yevdpuevos, thy Te GAAnY dirAocodlay 
mpwros eis ToUs “EAAnvas éxduice, al Ta wep) Tas Ouclas nal Tas ayiotelas 
év rois iepois éripavéorepov Trav drAAwy eowovdace. 

Compare Aristotel. Magn. Moralia, i. 1, about Pythagoras as an ethical 

teacher. Démokritus, born about 460 B.c., wrote a treatise (now lost) 
respecting Pythagoras, whom he greatly admired: as far as we can judge, 
it would seem that he too must have considered Pythagoras as an ethical 
teacher (Diogen, Laért. ix. 38; Mullach, Democriti Fragmenta, lib. ii. p. 
113; Cicero de Orator. iii. 15). 
- © Jamblichus, Vit. Pyth. c. 64, 115, 151, 199: seealso the idea ascribed 
to Pythagoras, of divine inspirations coming on men (érlrvoia mapa rod 
Sa:norvlov). Aristoxenus apud Stobeum, Eclog. Physic. p. 206; Diogen. 
Laért. vill. 32. 

Meiners renders it probable that the stories respecting the miraculous 
powers and properties of Pythagoras got into circulation either during his 
lifetime, or at least not long after his death (Geschichte der Wissenschaften, 
B. iii. vol. i. pp. 504, 505). 
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with confidence of the details of his training, ethical or 
scientific, and of the doctrines which he promulgated, is 
impossible ; for neither he himself nor any of his disciples 
anterior to Philolaus (who was separated from him by about 
one intervening generation) left any memonals in wniting.? 
Numbers and lines, studied partly in their own mutual relations, 
partly under various symbolising fancies, presented themselves 
to him as the primary constituent elements of the universe, 
and as a sort of magical key to phenomena, physical as well 
as moral. Such mathematical tendencies in his teaching, 
expanded by Pythagoreans his successors, and coinciding 
partly also (as has been before stated) with the studies of 
Anaximander and Thalés, acquired more and more develop- 
ment, so as to become one of the most glorious and profitable 
manifestations of Grecian intellect. Living as Pythagoras did 
at a time when the stock of experience was scanty, the licence 
of hypothesis unbounded, and the process of deduction without 
rule or verifying test—he was thus fortunate enough to strike 
into that track of geometry and arithmetic, in which, from data 
of experience few, simple, and obvious, an immense field of 
deductive and verifiable. investigation may be travelled over. 
We must at the same time remark, however, that in his mind 
this track, which now seems so straightforward and well-defined, 
was clouded by strange fancies which it is not easy to under- 
stand, and from which it was but partially cleared by his 
suCCeSSOFS. 

Of his spiritual training much is said, though not upon very 
good authority : we hear of his memorial discipline, his monastic 
self-scrutiny, his employment of music to soothe disorderly 
passions,” his long novitiate of silence, his knowledge of 
physiognomy which enabled him to detect even without trial 
unworthy subjects, his peculiar diet, and his rigid care for 
sobriety as well as for bodily vigour. He is also said to have 


1 Respecting Philolaus, see the valuable collection of his fragments, and 
commentary on them, by Boeckh (Philolaus des Pythagoreers Leben, 
Berlin, 1819). That Philolaus was the first who composed a work on 
Pythagorean science, and thus made it known beyond the limits of the 
brotherhood—among others to Plato—appears well-established (Boeckh, 
Philolaus, p. 22; Diogen. Laért. viii. 1§-55; Jamblichus, c. 119). 
Simmias and Kebés, fellow-disciples of Plato under Sokratés, had held 
intercourse with Philolaus at Thebes (Plato, Phzedon, p. 61), perhaps about 
420 B.C, The Pythagorean brotherhood had then been dispersed in various 
parts of Greece, though the attachment of its members to each other seems 
to have continued long afterwards. 

_ ® Plutarch, De Isid. et Osirid. p, 384, ad fin. Quintilian. Instit, Oratt. 
IX. 4. 
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inculcated abstinence from animal food ; a feeling so naturally 
connected with the doctrine of the metempsychosis, that we 
may well believe him to have entertained it, as Empedoklés 
also did after him.! It is certain that there were peculiar 
observances, and probably a certain measure of self-denial, 
embodied in the Pythagorean life. Yet on the other hand, it 
seems equally certain that the members of the order cannot 
have been all subjected to the same diet, or training, or studies ; 
for Milo the Krotoniate was among them,? the strongest man 
and the unparalleled wrestler of his age—who cannot possibly 
have dispensed with animal food and ample diet (even setting 
aside the tales about his voracious appetite), and is not likely 
to have bent his attention on speculative study. Probably 
Pythagoras did not enforce the same bodily or mental discipline 
on all, or at least knew when to grant dispensations. The 
order, as it first stood under him, consisted of men different 
both in temperament and aptitude, but. bound together by 
common religious observances and hopes, common reverence 
for the master, and mutual attachment as well as pride in each 
other’s success. It must thus be distinguished from the 
Pythagoreans of the fourth century B.c., who had no com- 
munion with wrestlers, and comprised only ascetic, studious 
men, generally recluse, though in some cases rising to political 
distinction. The succession of these Pythagoreans, never very 
numerous, seems to have continued until about 300 B.c., and 
then nearly died out ; being superseded by other schemes of 
philosophy more suited to cultivated Greeks of the age after 
Sokratés. But during the time of Cicero, two centuries after- 
wards, the orientalising tendency—then beginning to spread 
over the Grecian and Roman world, and becoming gradually 

1 Empedoklés, ap. Aristot. Rhetoric. i. 14, 2; Sextus Empiric. ix. 127; 
Plutarch, De Esu Carnium, pp. 993, 996, 997; where he puts Pythagoras 
and Empedoklés together, as having both held the doctrine of the metem- 
psychosis, and both prohibited the eating of animal food. Empedoklés 
supposed that plants had souls, and that the souls of human beings passed 


after death into plants as well as into animals. “I have been myself 
heretofore (said he) a boy, a girl, a shrub, a bird, and a fish of the sea.” 
non yap wor’ éyw yerduny Kovpdos Te Kdpy Te, 
Oduvos tT’, oiwvds Te cai ef aAds Eurupos ixGus. 
(Diogen. L. viii. 77; Sturz. ad Empedokl. Frag. p. 466.) Pythagoras is 
said to have affirmed that he had been not only Euphorbus in the Grecian 
army before Troy, but also a tradesman, a courtezan, &c., and various 
other human characters, before his actual existence; he did not however 
extend the same intercommunion to plants, in any case, 
The abstinence from animal food was an Orphic precept as well as a 
Pythagorean (Aristophan. Ran. 1032). 
# Strabo, vi. p. 263; Diogen. L. viii. 40, 
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stronger and stronger—caused the Pythagorean philosophy to 
be again revived. It was revived, too, with little or none of 
its scientific tendencies, but with more than its primitive 
religious and imaginative fanaticism—Apollonius of Tyana 
constituting himself a living copy of Pythagoras. And thus, 
while the scientific elements developed by the disciples of 
Pythagoras had become disjoined from all peculiarity of sect, 
and passed into the general studious world—the original vein 
of mystic and ascetic fancy belonging to the master, without 
any of that practical efficiency of body and mind which had 
marked his first followers, was taken up anew into the Pagan 
world, along with the disfigured doctrines of Plato. Neo- 
Pythagorism, passing gradually into Neo-Platonism, outlasted 
the other more positive and masculine systems of Pagan 
philosophy, as the contemporary and rival of Christianity. A 
large proportion of the false statements concerning Pythagoras 
come from these Neo-Pythagoreans, who were not deterred by 
the want of memorials from illustrating, with ample latitude of 
fancy, the ideal character of the master. 

That an inquisitive man like Pythagoras, at a time when 
there were hardly any books to study, would visit foreign 
countries, and converse with all the Grecian philosophical 
inquirers within his reach, is a matter which we should presume 
even if no one attested it; and our witnesses carry us very 
little beyond this general presumption. What doctrines he 
borrowed, or from whom, we are unable to discover. But in 
fact his whole life and proceedings bear the stamp of an 
original mind and not of a borrower—a mind impressed both 
with Hellenic and with non-Hellenic habits and religion, yet 
capable of combining the two in a manner peculiar to himself ; 
and above all, endued with those talents for religious and 
personal ascendency over others, which told for much more 
than the intrinsic merit of his ideas. We are informed that 
after extensive travels and inquiries he returned to Samos, at 
the age of about forty. He then found his native island under 
the despotism of Polykratés, which rendered it an unsuitable 
place either for free sentiments or for marked individuals. 
Unable to attract hearers, or found any school or brotherhood, 
in his native island, he determined to expatriate; and we may 
presume that at this period (about 535-530 B.c.) the recent 
subjugation of Ionia by the Persians was not without influence 
on his determination. The trade between the Asiatic and 
the Italian Greeks—and even the intimacy between Milétus 
and Knidus on the one side, and Sybaris and Tarentum on the 
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other—had been great and of long standing, so that there 
was more than one motive to determine him to the coast of 
Italy ; in which direction also his contemporary Xenophanés, 
the founder of the Eleatic school of philosophy, emigrated 
seemingly about the same time—from Kolophon to Zanklé, 
Katana and Elea.} 

Kroton and Sybaris were at this time in their fullest pros- 
perity—among the first and most prosperous cities of the 
Hellenic name. To the former of the two Pythagoras directed 
his course. A Council of One Thousand persons, taken from 
among the heirs and representatives of the principal proprietors 
at its first foundation, was here invested with the supreme 
authority : in what manner the executive offices were filled, we 
have no information. Besides a great extent of power, and a 
numerous population, the large mass of whom had no share in 
the political franchise, Kroton stood at this time distinguished 
for two things—the general excellence of the bodily habit of 
the citizens, attested in part by the number of conquerors 
furnished to the Olympic games—and the superiority of its 
physicians or surgeons. These two points were in fact greatly 
connected with each other; for the therapeutics of the day 
consisted not so much of active remedies as of careful diet and 
regimen ; while the trainer, who dictated the life of an athlete 
during his long and fatiguing preparation for an Olympic 
contest—and the professional superintendent of the youths 
who frequented the public gymnasia—followed out the same 
general views and acted upon the same basis of knowledge, as 
the physician who prescribed for a state of positive bad health. 


1 Diogen. Laért. ix. 18. 

2 Herodot. iii. 131; Strabo, vi. p. 261; Menander de Encomiis, p. 96, 
ed. Heeren. *A@nvalous éx) d&yaApuarowoils re nal (wypapici, cal Kporwyidras 
dw) larpixi, uéya ppovica, &c. ) 

The ‘Krotoniate Alkmzon, a younger contemporary of Pythagoras 
(Aristotel. Metaph. i. 5), is among the earliest names mentioned as 
hilosophising upon physical and medical subjects. See Brandis, Hancl- 

ch der Geschicht. der Philos. sect. Ixxxiii. p. 508, and Aristotel, De 
Generat. Animal, iii. 2, p. 752, Bekker. 

The medical art in Egypt, at the time when Pythagoras visited that 
country, was sufficiently far advanced to excite the attention of an inquisi- 
tive traveller—the branches of it minutely subdivided and strict rules laid 
down for practice (Herodot. ii. 84; Aristotel. Politic. iii. 10, 4). 

® See the anal of the two strikingly brought out in the treatise of 
Eigonciee Steal keocatie inrpixijs, c. 3, 4, 7, vol. iL. p. 580-584, ed. 
Littr 

“Ere yoor xa) viv of trav yupvaclwy Kal doxhoiwy eximedduevos alel rt rpoc- 
eZevploxovet, Kal Thy abrény dddv Cnréovres b, 71 WSwv Kal xlvov dmieparhoe 
re autéwy pddiora, kal loxupdérepos abrds éwvrot Fora: (p. 580) ; again, p, 
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Of medica! education properly so called, especially of anatomy, 
there was then little or nothing. The physician acquired his 


584: Tl od» palvera: érepoiov Siavonels b arevpevos inrpds xa) duoroyoupé- 
vws xeiporéxuns, bs eketpe thy dud) robs cduvovtas Slartay nal tpophy, h 
keivos 6 dw apxijs Toile: waow dvOparoice rpophy, f viv xpeducOa, ef exelyns 
THs &yplns nal @npimdeos eipdy re nal wapacxevdoas Sialrns: compare 
another passage not less illustrative in the treatise of Hippokratés Mep) 
dialrns dtéwv, c. 3, vol. ii. p. 245, ed. Littré. 

Following the same general idea, that the theory and practice of the 
physician is a further development and variety of that of the gymnastic 
trainer, I transcribe some observations from the excellent Remarques 
Rétrospectives of M. Littré, at the end of the fourth volume of his edition 
of Hippokratés (p. 662). 

After having observed (p. 659) that physiology may be considered as 
divided into two parts—one relating to the mechanism of the functions ; 
the other, to the effects produced upon the human body by the different 
influences which act upon it and the media by which it is surrounded; and 
after having observed that on the first of these two branches, the ancients 
could never make progress, from their ignorance of anatomy—he goes on 
rt) that respecting the second branch they acquired a large amount of 

nowledge— 

‘Sur la physiologie des influences extérieures, la Gréce du temps 
d’Hippocrate et aprés lui fut le théatre d’expériences en grand les plus 
importantes et Ies plus instructives. Toute la population (la population 
libre, s’entend) étoit soumise a un systéme régulier d’éducation physique 
(N. B. this is a little too strongly stated) : dans quelques cités, 4 Lacédémone 
par exemple, les femmes n’en étoient pas exempt¢es. Ce systéme se 
composoit d’exercices et d’une alimentation, que combinérent l’empirisme 
d’abord, puis une théorie plus savante : il concernoit (comme dit Hippocrate 
lui-méme, en ne parlant, il est vrai, que de la partie alimentaire), il concer- 
noit et les malades pour leur rétablissement, et les gens bien portans pour 
la conservation de leur santé, et les personnes livrées aux exercices 
gymnastiques pour l’accroissement de leurs forces. On savoit au juste ce 
qu'il falloit pour conserver seulement le corps en bon état ou pour traiter un 
malade—pour former un militaire ou pour faire un athléte—et en particulier, 
un lutteur, un coureur, un sauteur, un pugiliste. Une classe d’hommes, les 
maftres des gymnases, étoient exclusivement adonnés a la culture de cet art, 
auquel les médecins participoient dans les limites de leur profession; et 
Hippocrate, qui dans les Aphorismes, invoque l’exemple des athlétes, nous 
parle dans le Traité des Articulations des personnes maigres, qui n’ayant 
ye été amaigris par un procédé régulier de l'art, ont les chairs muqueuses. 

es anciens médecins savoient, comme on le voit, procurer l’amaigrissement 
conformément a l’art, et reconnoitre a ses effets un amaigrissement irrégulier : 
toutes choses auxquelles nos médecins sont étrangers, et dont on ne retrouve 
Vanalogue que parmi les enfraineurs Anglois. Au reste cet ensemble de 
connoissances empiriques et théoriques doit étre mis au rang des pertes 
facheuses qui ont accompagné la longue et turbulente transition du monde 
ancien au monde moderne. Les admirables institutions destinées dans 
l’antiquité 4 développer et affermir le corps, ont disparu : l’hygiéne publique 
est destituée a cet égard de toute direction scientifique et générale, et 
demeure abandonnée complétement au hasard.” 

See also the remarks of Plato respecting Herodikus, De Republicd, iii, 
p- 406; Aristotel. Politic. iii, 11, 6; iv. 1, 13 viii. 4, I. 
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knowledge from observation of men sick as well as healthy, 
and from a careful notice of the way in which the human body 
was acted upon by surrounding agents and circumstances: and 
this same knowledge was not less necessary for the trainer; so 
that the same place which contained the best men in the latter 
class was also likely to be distinguished in the former. It is 
not improbable that such celebrity of Kroton may have been 
one of the reasons which determined Pythagoras to go thither. 
For among the precepts ascribed to him, precise rules as to 
diet and bodily regulation occupy a prominent place. The 
medical or surgical celebrity of Démokédés (son-in-law of the 
Pythagorean Milo), to whom allusion has been made in a 
former chapter, is contemporaneous with the presence of 
Pythagoras at Kroton ; and the medical men of Magna Grecia 
maintained themselves in credit, as rivals of the schools of the 
Asklepiads at Kés and Knidus, throughout all the fifth and 
fourth centuries B.c. 

The biographers of Pythagoras tell us that his arrival there, 
his preaching, and his conduct, produced an effect almost 
electric upon the minds of the people, with an extensive reform 
public as well as private. Political discontent was repressed, 
incontinence disappeared, luxury became discredited, and the 
women hastened to exchange their golden ornaments for the 
simplest attire. No less than two thousand persons were con- 
verted at his first preaching. So effective were his discourses 
to the youth, that the Supreme Council of One Thousand 
invited him into their assembly, solicited his advice, and even 
offered to constitute him their Prytanis or president, while his 
wife and daughter were placed at the head of the religious 
processions of females! His influence was not confined to 
Kroton, Other towns in Italy and Sicily—Sybaris, Meta- 
pontum, Rhégium, Katana, Himera, &c., all felt the benefit of 
his exhortations, which extricated some of them even from 
slavery. Such are the tales of which the biographers of 
Pythagoras are full:? and we see that even the disciples of 
Aristotle, about the year 300 B.c.—Aristoxenus, Dikzarchus, 
Herakleidés of Pontus, &c.—are hardly less charged with them 
than the Neo-Pythagoreans of three or four centuries later. 
They doubtless heard these tales from their contemporary 
Pythagoreans,® the last members of a declining sect, among 

1 Valerius Maxim. viii. 15, xv. 1; ichus, Vit. 66.4573) 
Peng: 9 ol. Didt 5, xv. 1; Jamblichus, Vit. Pyth. c. 45; Timzus, 

2 Porphyry, Vit. Pythag. c. 21-54; Jamblich. 33-35, 166. 

* The compilations of Porphyry and Jamblichus on the life of Pythagoras, 
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whom the attributes of the primitive founder passed for god- 
like, but who had no memorials, no historical judgement, and 
no means of forming a true conception of Kroton as it stood 
in 530 B.c.1 To trace these tales to a true foundation is 
impossible. But we may reasonably believe that the success of 
Pythagoras, as a person favoured by the gods and patentee of 


copied from a great variety of authors, will doubtless contain some truth 
amidst their confused heap of statements, many incredible, and nearly all 
unauthenticated. But it is very difficult to single out what these portions 
of truth really are. Even Aristoxenus and Dikzarchus, the best authors 
from whom these biographers quote, lived near two centuries after the 
death of Pythagoras, and do not appear to have had any early memorials to 
consult, nor any better informants than the contemporary Pythagoreans— 
the last of an expiring sect, and probably among the least eminent for 
intellect, since the philosophers of the Sokratic vein in its various branches 
carried off the acute and aspiring young men of that time. 

Meiners, in his Geschichte der Wissenschaften (vol. i. b. iii. p. 191 seg.), 
has given a careful analysis of the various authors from whom the two 
biographers have borrowed, and a comparative estimate of their trust- 
worthiness. It is an excellent piece of historical criticism, though the 
author exaggerates both the merits and the influence of the first a- 
goreans: Kiessling in the notes to his edition of Jamblichus has given some 
extracts from it, but by mo means enough to dispense with the perusal of 
the original. I think Meiners allows too much credit, on the whole, to 
Aristoxenus (see p. 214) and makes too little deduction for the various 
stories difficult to be believed, of which Aristoxenus is given as the source : 
of course the latter could not furnish better matter than he heard from his 
own witnesses. Where the judgement of Meiners is more severe, it is also 
better borne out, especially respecting Porphyry himself, and his scholar 
Jamblichus. These later Pythagorean philosophers seem to have set up as 
a formal canon of credibility, that which many religious men of antiquity 
acted upon from a mere unconscious sentiment and fear of giving offence to 
the gods—That it was not right to disbelieve any story recounted respectin 
the gods, and wherein the divine agency was introduced: no one could tel 
but what it might be true: to deny its truth was to set bounds to the divine 
omnipotence. Accordingly they made no difficulty in believing what was 
recounted about Aristzeus, Abaris, and other eminent subjects of mythes 
(Jamblichus, Vit, Pyth, c. 138-148)—x«al roiré ye wdvres of Tv@aydpero 
Suws txovor miotevtTixGs, olow wepl "Apiotalow nal ’ABdpidos Ta pvOodA0700- 
peva wal Soa HAAG rowita Adyeras. . . . TeV ToWlTwY be THY BoxobyTwy 
puiixayv dxouynuovetovow, as ovdev dxiotrovvres Sri by els Td Oeior 
avdynrat Also not less formally laid down in Jamblichus, Adhortatio 
ad Philosophiam, as the fourth Symbolum, p. 324, ed. Kiessling. ep) dea» 
undey Oavuacrdy dmiore, unde wep) Oelwv doyudrowv. Reasoning from their 
principles, this was a consistent corollary to lay down; but it helps us to 
estimate their value as selectors and discriminators of accounts respecting 
Pythagoras, The extravagant compliments paid by the Emperor Julian in 
his letters to Jamblichus will not suffice to establish the authority of the 
latter as a critic and witness: see the Epistolz 34, 40, 41, in Heyler’s edit. 
of Julian's letters. 

Aulus Gell. N.A. iv. 11. Apollonius (ap. Jamblich. c. 262) alludes to 
Tr drouvhuata trav Kporwviatav: what the date of these may be, we do not 
know, but there is no reason to believe them anterior to Aristoxenus. 
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divine secrets, was very great—that he procured to himself 
both the reverence of the multitude, and the peculiar attach- 
ment and obedience of many devoted adherents, chiefly 
belonging to the wealthy and powerful classes—that a select 
body of these adherents, three hundred in number, bound 
themselves by a sort of vow both to Pythagoras and to each 
other, adopting a peculiar diet, ritual, and observances, as a 
token of union—though without anything like community of 
property, which some have ascribed to them. Such a band of 
men, standing high in the city for wealth and station, and 
bound together by this intimate tie, came by almost un- 
conscious tendency to mingle political ambition with religious 
and scientific pursuits. Political clubs with sworn members, 
under one form or another, were a constant phenomenon in 
the Grecian cities! Now the Pythagorean order at its first 
formation was the most efficient of all clubs; since it presented 
an intimacy of attachment among its members, as well as a 
feeling of haughty exclusiveness against the public without, 
such as no other fraternity could parallel.2 The devoted 
attachment of Pythagoreans towards each other is not less 
emphatically set forth than their contempt for every one else: 
in fact these two attributes of the order seem the best ascer- 
tained as well as the most permanent of all. Moreover, we 
may be sure that the peculiar observances of the order passed 
for exemplary virtues in the eyes of its members, and exalted 
ambition into a duty, by making them sincerely believe that 
they were the only persons fit to govern. It is no matter 
of surprise, then, to learn that the Pythagoreans gradually 
drew to themselves great ascendency in the government of. 
Kroton. And as similar clubs, not less influential, were 


1 Thucyd. viii. §4. ras Evvwpoglas, alwep eriyxavov xpérepov oboai dy 
rh wédAe: ex) Sixais Kal dpyais, awacas éreAOwy, &c. 

On this important passage, in which Thucydidés notes the political clubs 
of Athens as sworn societies, numerous, notorious, and efficient—I shall 
speak further in a future stage of the history. Dr. Arnold has a good note 
on the passage. 

2 Justin, xx. 4. ‘Sed trecenti ex juvenibus cum sodalitii juris sacra- 
mento quodam nexi, separatam a ceteris civibus vitam exercerent, quasi 
coetum clandestine conjurationis haberent, civitatem in se converterunt,” 

Compare Diogen. Laért. viii. 3; Apollonius ap. Jamblich. c. 254; 
Porphyry, Vit. Pyth. c. 33. 

The story of the devoted attachments of the two Pythagoreans Damon 
and Phintias appears to be very well attested: Aristoxenus heard it from 
the lips of the younger Dionysius the despot, whose sentence had elicited 
such manifestation of friendship (Porphyry, Vit. Pyth. c. 59-62; Cicero, 
De Officiis, iii, 10; and Davis ad Cicero, Tusc. Disp. v. 22). 
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formed at Metapontum and other places, so the Pythagorean 
order spread its net and dictated the course of affairs over 
a large portion of Magna Grecia. Such ascendency of the 
Pythagoreans must have procured for the master himself some 
real, and still more supposed, influence over the march of 
government at Kroton and elsewhere, of a nature not then 
ossessed by any of his contemporaries throughout Greece.} 
Vet his influence was probably exercised in the background, 
through the medium of the brotherhood who reverenced him: 
for it is hardly conformable to Greek manners that a stranger 
of his character should guide personally and avowedly the 
political affairs of any Grecian city. 

Nor are we to believe that Pythagoras came originally to 
Kroton with the express design of creating for himself an 
ascendant political position—still less that he came for the 
purpose of realising a great preconceived political idea, and 
transforming Kroton into a model-city of pure Dorism, as has 
been supposed by some eminent modern authors. Such 
schemes might indeed be ascribed to him by Pythagoreans of 
the Platonic age, when large ideas of political amelioration 
were rife in the minds of speculative men—by men disposed 
to forego the authorship of their own opinions, and preferring 
to accredit them as traditions handed down from a founder 
who had left no memorials. But it requires better evidence 
than theirs to make us believe that any real Greek born in 
580 B.C. actually conceived such plans. We cannot construe 
the scheme of Pythagoras as going further than the formation 
of a private, select, order of brethren, embracing his religious 
fancies, ethical tone, and germs of scientific idea—and manifest- 
ing adhesion by those observances which Herodotus and Plato 
call the Pythagorean orgies and mode of life. And his private 
order became politically powerful, because he was skilful or 
fortunate enough to enlist a sufficient number of wealthy 
Krotoniates, possessing individual influence which they 
strengthened immensely by thus regimenting themselves in 
intimate union. The Pythagorean orgies or religious ceremonies 
were not inconsistent with public activity, bodily as well as 
mental. Probably the rich men of the order may have been 
rendered even more active, by being fortified against the tempta- 
tions of a life of indulgence. The character of the order as it first 


1 Plutarch, Philosophand. cum Principib. c. i. p. 777. Gv 8 Epyxovros 
dv8pds Kal woArrixod Kal mpaxtixod nabaynra (5 giddcodos) nal roiroy 
dvamAhon Karon&yabias, moAAods Br dvds whéAncer, &s MuOaydpas ois 
Bpwrevovet Tav "IraAiwray ouyyevduevos. 
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stood, different from that to which it was afterwards reduced, 
was indeed religious and exclusive, but also active and 
domineering ; not despising any of those bodily accomplish- 
ments which increased the efficiency of the Grecian citizen, 
and which so particularly harmonised with the pre-existing 
tendencies of Kroton.' Niebuhr and O. Miller have even 


1 I transcribe here the summary given by Krische, at the close of his 
Dissertation on the Pythagorean order, p. 101. ‘‘ Societatis scopus fuit 
mere politicus, ut lapsam optimatium potestatem non modo in pristinum 
restitueret, sed firmaret amplificaretque: cum summo hoc scopo duo 
conjuncti fuerunt ; moralis alter, alter ad literas spectans. Discipulos suos 
bonos probosque homines reddere voluit Pythagoras, et ut civitatem moder- 
antes potestate sua non abuterentur ad plebem opprimendam; et ut plebs, 
intelligens suis commodis consuli, conditione sud contenta esset. Quoniam 
vero bonum sapiensque moderamen nisi a prudente literisque exculto viro 
exspectari (non) licet, philosophiz studium necessarium duxit Samius iis, 
qui ad civitatis clavum tenendum se accingerent.” 

This is the general view (coinciding substantially with that of O. Miller 
—Dorians, iii. 9, 16) given by an author who has gone through the 
evidences with care and learning. It differs on some important points 
from the idea which I conceive of the primitive master and his contemporary 
brethren. It leaves out the religious ascendency, which I imagine to have 
stood first among the means as well as among the premeditated purposes of 
Pythagoras, while it sets forth a reformatory political scheme as directly 
contemplated by him, of which there is no proof. Though the political 
ascendency of the early Pythagoreans is the most prominent feature in their 
early history, it is not to be considered as the manifestation of any peculiar 
or settled political idea—it is rather a result of their position and means of 
union. Ritter observes (in my opinion more justly), ‘‘ We must not believe 
that the mysteries of the Pythagorean order were of a simply political 
character: the most probable accounts warrant us in considering that its 
central point was a mystic religious teaching ” (Geschicht. der Philosophie, 
b. iv. ch. i. vol. i. p. 365-368): compare Hoeck. Kreta, vol. iii. p. 223. 

Krische (p. 32) as well as Boeckh (Philolaus, p. 39-42) and O. Miiller 
assimilate the Pythagorean life to the Dorian or Spartan habits, and call 
the Pythagorean philosophy the expression of Grecian Dorism, as opposed 
to the Ionians and the Ionic philosophy. I confess that I perceive no 
analogy between the two, either in action or speculation. The Spartans 
stand completely distinct from other Dorians ; and even the Spartan habits 
of life, though they present some points of resemblance with the bodily 
training of the Pythagoreans, exhibit still more important points of differ- 
ence, in respect to religious peculiarity and mysticism, as well as to the 
scientific element embodied with it. The Pythagorean philosophy, and 
the Eleatic philosophy, were both equally oppcsed to the Ionic; yet 
neither of them is in any way connected with Dorian tendencies. Neither 
Elea nor Kroton were Doric cities; moreover Xenophanés as well as 
Pythagoras were both Ionians. 

The general assertions respecting Tonic mobility and inconstancy, 
contrasted with Doric constancy and steadiness, will not be found borne 
out by a study of facts. The Dorism of Pythagoras appears to me a 
complete fancy. QO. Miiller even turns Kroton into a Dor.an city, contrary 
to all evidence. 
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supposed that the select Three Hundred Pythagoreans consti 
tuted a sort of smaller senate at that city'—an hypothesis no 
way probable; we may rather conceive them as a powerful 
private club, exercising ascendency in the interior of the 
senate, and governing through the medium of the constituted 
authorities. Nor can we receive without great allowance the 
assertion of Varro,? who, assimilating Pythagoras to Plato, tells 
_us that he confined his instructions on matters of government 
to chosen disciples, who had gone through a complete training, 
and had reached the perfection of wisdom and virtue. It seems 
more probable that the political Pythagoreans were those who 
were most qualified for action, and least for speculation ; and 
that the general of the order possessed that skill in turning to 
account the aptitudes of individuals, which two centuries ago 
was sO conspicuous in the Jesuits; to whom, in various ways, 
the Pythagoreans bear considerable resemblance. All that we 
can be said to know about their political principles is, that 
they were exclusive and aristocratical, adverse to the control 
and interference of the people; a circumstance no way dis- 
advantageous to them, since they coincided in this respect 
with the existing government of the city—had not their own 
conduct brought additional odium on the old aristocracy, and 
raised up an aggravated democratical opposition carried to the 
most deplorable lengths of violence. 

All the information which we possess, apocryphal as it is, 
respecting this memorable club is derived from its warm 
admirers. Yet even their statements are enough to explain 
how it came to provoke deadly and extensive enmity. A 
stranger coming to teach new religious dogmas and observances, 
with a tincture of science and some new ethical ideas and 
phrases, though he would obtain some zealous votaries, would 
also bring upon himself a certain measure of antipathy. 
Extreme strictness of observances, combined with the art of 
touching skilfully the springs of religious terror in others, 
would indeed do much both to fortify and to exalt him. But 
when it was discovered that science, philosophy, and even the 
mystic revelations of religion, whatever they were, remained 
confined to the private talk and practice of the disciples, and 
were thus thrown into the background, while all that was seen 
and felt without was the political predominance of an ambitious 
fraternity—we need not wonder that Pythagorism in all its 

1 Niebuhr, Roémisch. Gesch. i. p. 165, 2nd edit. ; O. Miller, Hist. of 


Dorians, iii. 9, 16: Krische is opposed to this idea, sect. v. p. 
® Varro ap. Augustin, de Ordine, ii. 30; Krische, p. 77. 
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parts became odious to a large portion of the community. 
Moreover we find the order represented not merely as con- 
stituting a devoted and exclusive political party, but also 
as manifesting an ostentatious self-conceit throughout their 
personal demeanour }—refusing the hand of fellowship to alk 
except the brethren, and disgusting especially their own familiar 
friends and kinsmen. So far as we know Grecian philosophy, 
this is the only instance in which it was distinctly abused for 
political and party objects. The early days of the Pythagorean 
order stand distinguished for such perversion, which, fortu- 
nately for the progress of philosophy, never presented itself 
afterwards in Greece. Even at Athens, however, we shall 
hereafter see that Sokratés, though standing really aloof from 
all party intrigue, incurred much of his unpopularity from 
supposed political conjunction with Kritias and Alkibiadés,® 
to which indeed the orator Aéschinés distinctly ascribes his 
condemnation, speaking about sixty years after the event. 
Had Sokratés been known as the founder of a band holding 
together intimately for ambitious purposes, the result would 
have been eminently pernicious to philosophy, and probably 
much sooner pernicious to himself. 

It was this cause which brought about the complete and 
violent destruction of the Pythagorean order. Their ascend- 
ency had provoked such wide-spread discontent, that their 


1 Apollonius ap. Jamblichum, V. P. c. 254, 255, 256, 257. aryeudves 5e 
éyévorro Tijs Biapopas of rais ovyyevelais kal tais olxesédrnow eyyltata 
xadeornxéres Tav TvOayopelwv. Alriov 3’ Hv, Sri 7a wey WOAAA abrods éAvwet 
Tay xparrouévey, &c. : compare also the lines descriptive of Pythagoras, c. 
259. Tovs per éralpous hyev Ioous waxdpeco: Beciot. Tobs 8 &AAovs jyeir’ 
obr’ dv Adyy, ofr’ ev dpibud. 

That this Apollonius, cited hoth by Jamblichus and by Porphyry, is 
+ asa of Tyana, has been rendered probable by Meiners (Gesch. der 

eon v. i. p. 239-245) : compare Welcker, Prolegomena ad Theognid. 

. xlv. xlvi. 
r When we read the life of Apollonius by Philostratus, we see that the 
former was himself extremely communicative: he might be the rather 
disposed therefore to think that the seclusion and reserve of Pythagoras was 
a defect, and to ascribe to it much of the mischief which afterwards overtook 
the order. 

® Schleiermacher observes that ‘‘ Philosophy among the Pythagoreans 
was connected with political objects, and their school with a practical 
brotherly partnership, such as was never on any other occasion seen in 
Greece” (Introduction to his Translation of Plato, p., 12). See also 
Theopompus, Fr. 68, ed. Didot. apud Athenzum, v. p. 213, and 
Se Médéa, 294. 

* Xenophon, Memorab. i. 2, 12 ; Avschines, cont. Timarch. c. 34. dpers, 
& *A@nvaiot, Swxparn roy copiorhy awexreivare, Sri Kgutiay epavn wenac- 
Sevxas, va TaY TpiaKoVTG. 
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enemies became emboldened to employ extreme force against 
them. Kylon and Ninon—the former of whom is said to have 
sought admittance into the order, but to have been rejected on 
account of his bad character—took the lead in pronounced 
opposition to the Pythagoreans ; whose unpopularity extended 
itself further to the Senate of One Thousand, through the 
medium of which their ascendency had been exercised. 
Propositions were made for rendering the government more 
democratical, and for constituting a new senate, taken by lot 
from all the people, before which the magistrates should go 
through their trial of accountability after office : an opportunity 
being chosen in which the Senate of One Thousand had given 
signal offence by refusing to divide among the people the 
recently-conquered territory of Sybaris.1 In spite of the oppo- 
sition of the Pythagoreans, this change of government was 
carried through. Ninon and Kylon, their principal enemies, 
made use of it to exasperate the people still further against the 
order, until they provoked actual popular violence against 
it. The Pythagoreans were attacked when assembled in their 
meeting-house near the temple of Apollo, or, as some said, in 
the house of Milo. The building was set on fire, and many of 
the members perished ;? none but the younger and more 
vigorous escaping. Similar disturbances, and the like violent 
suppression of the order, with destruction of several among the 
leading citizens, are said to have taken place in other cities of 
Magna Grecia—Tarentum, Metapontum, Kaulonia. And we 
are told that these cities remained for some time in a state 
of great disquietude and commotion, from which they were 
only rescued by the friendly mediation of the Peloponnesian 
Achzans, the original founders of Sybaris and Kroton—assisted 
indeed by mediators from other parts of Greece. The cities 
were at length pacified, and induced to adopt an amicable 
congress, with common religious festivals, at a temple founded 
expressly for the purpose and dedicated to Zeus Homarius.® 

' This is stated in Jamblichus, c. 255 ; yet it is difficult to believe ; for if 
the fact had been so, the destruction of the Pythagoreans would naturally 
have produced an allotment and permanent occupation of the Sybaritan 
territory—which certainly did not take place, since Sybaris remained 
without resident possessors until the foundation of Thurii. 

@ Jamblichus, c. 255-259 ; piri Sl c. 54-57; Diogen. Laért. viii. 39; 
Diodor. x. Fragm. vol. iv. p. 56, Wes 

3 Polyb. ii. 39; Plutarch, De Genio Rosiaitaié 13, p. 583; Aristoxenus, 
ap. Jamblich. c. 250. That the enemies of the order sacha it by setting 
fire to the house in which the members were assembled, is the circumstance 


in which all accounts agree. Opn all other points there is great discrepancy, 
especially respecting the names and date of the sy who escaped ; 
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Thus perished the original Pythagorean order. Respecting 
Pythagoras himself, there were conflicting accounts; some 
representing that he was burnt in the temple with his disciples ;} 
others, that he had died a short time previously ; others again 
affirmed that he was alive at the time, but absent, and that he 
died not long afterwards in exile, after forty days of voluntary 
absence from food. His tomb was still shown at Metapontum 
in the days of Cicero.2 As an active brotherhood, the 
Pythagoreans never revived ; but the dispersed members came 
together as a sect, for common religious observances and 
common pursuit of science. They were re-admitted, after 
some interval, into the cities of Magna Grecia,® from which 
they had been originally expelled, but to which the sect is 
always considered as particularly belonging—though individual 
members of it are found besides at Thebes and in other cities 
of Greece. Indeed some of these later Pythagoreans some- 
times even acquired great political influence, as we see in the 
case of the Tarentine Archytas, the contemporary of Plato. 

It has already been stated that the period when Pythagoras 
arrived at Kroton may be fixed somewhere between B.c. 540- 


Boeckh (Philolaus, p. 9 seg.) and Brandis (Handbuch der Gesch. Philos. 
ch. Ixxiii. p. 432) try to reconcile these discrepancies. 

Aristophanés introduces Strepsiadés, at the close of the Nubes, as setting 
fire to the meeting-house (@powriorhpiov) of Sokratés and his disciple : 
possibly the Pythagorean conflagration may have suggested this. 

1 ** Pythagoras Samius suspicione dominatis injusta vivus in fano concre- 
matus est” (Arnobius adv. Gentes, lib. i. p. 23, ed. Elmenhorst), 

2 Cicero, De Finib, v. 2 (who seems to have copied from Dikzarchus : 
see Fuhr. ad Dikearchi Fragment. p. 55); Justin, xx. 4; Diogen. Laért. 
vili. 40; Jamblichus, V. P. c. 249. 

O. Miller says (Dorians, iii. 9, 16), that ‘‘the influence of the Pytha- 

orean league upon the administration of the Italian states was of the most 
enaticial kind, which continued for many generations after the dissolution 
of the league itself,” 

The first of these two assertions cannot be made out, and depends only 
on the statements of later encomiasts, who even supply materials to contra- 
dict their own general view. The br oie of Welcker respecting the in- 
fluence of the Pythagoreans, much less favourable, is at the same time more 
probable (Przefat. ad Theognid. p. xlv.). 

The second of the two assertions appears to me quite incorrect ; the 
influence of the Pythagorean order on the government of Magna Grecia 
ceased altogether, as far as we are able to judge. An individual Pytha- 
gorean like Archytas might obtain influence, but this is not the influence of 
the order. Nor ought O. Miiller to talk about the Italian Greeks giving 
up the Doric customs and adopting an Achzan government. There is 
nothing to prove that Kroton ever had Doric customs. 

* Anistotel. de Ccelo, ii. 13. of wep) rhy "IraAlav, narobuevor t Mudayd- 


ee **Italici philosophi quondam nominati” (Cicero, De Senectute 
c. 21). 
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530. His arrival is said to have occurred at a time of great 
depression in the minds of the Krotoniates. They had recently 
been defeated by the united Lokrians and Rhegians, vastly 
inferior to themselves in number, at the river Sagra; which 
humiliation is said to have rendered them docile to the training 
of the Samian missionary. As the birth of the Pythagorean 
order is thus connected with the defeat of the Krotoniates at 
the Sagra, so its extinction is also connected with their victory 
over the Sybarites at the river Traeis or Trionto, about twenty 
years afterwards. 

Of the history of these two great Achzan cities we un- 
fortunately know very little. Though both were powerful, yet 
down to the period of 510 b.c., Sybaris seems to have been 
decidedly the greatest. Of itsdominion as well as of its much- 
denounced luxury I have spoken in a former chapter.? It was 
at that time that the war broke out between them, which ended 
in the destruction of Sybaris. It is certain that the Sybaritans 
were aggressors in the war; but by what causes it had been 
preceded in their own town, or what provocation they had 
received, we make out very indistinctly. There had been a 
political revolution at Sybaris (we are told) not long before, in 
which a popular leader named Télys had headed a rising 
against the oligarchical government, and induced the people to 
banish five hundred of the leading rich men, as well as to 
confiscate their properties. He had acquired the sovereignty 
and become despot of Sybaris. It appears, too, that he, or 
his rule at Sybaris, was much abhorred at Kroton; since the 
Krotoniate Philippus, a man of splendid muscular form and an 


1 Heyne places the date of the battle of Sagra about 560 B.c.; but this 
is very uncertain. See his Opuscula, vol. ii. Prolus. ii. p. 53, and Prolus. 
x. p. 184. See also Justin. xx. 3, and Strabo, vi. p. 261-263. It will be 
seen that the latter conceives the battle of the Sagra as having happened 
after the destruction of Sybaris by the Krotoniates; for he states twice, 
that the Krotoniates lost so many citizens at the Sagra, that the city did rot 
long survive so terrible a blow: he cannot therefore have supposed that the 
complete triumph of the Krotoniates over the great Sybaris was gained 
afterwards. 

2 See vol. iv. chap. xxii. 

3 Diodor. xii. 9. Herodotus calls Télys in one place Bac:Ajja, in 
another tépavvoy of Sybaris (v. 44): this is not at variance with the story of 
Diodorus. 

The story given by Athenzus, out of Herakleidés Ponticus, respecting 
the subversion of the dominion of Télys, cannot be reconciled either with 
Herodotus or Diodorus (Athenzus, xii. p. 522). Dr. Thirlwall sappoe. 
the deposition of Télys to have occurred between the defeat at the Traeis 
and the capture of Sybaris ; but this is inconsistent with the statement of 
Tlerakleidés, and not countenanced by any other evidence. 
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Olympic victor, was exiled for having engaged himself to marry 
the daughter of Télys.1 According to the narrative given by 
the later Pythagoreans, those exiles, whom Télys had driven 
from Sybaris, took refuge at Kroton, casting themselves as 
suppliants on the altars for protection: it may well be, indeed, 
that they were in part Pythagoreans of Sybaris. A body of 
powerful exiles, harboured in a town so close at hand, inspired 
alarm, and Télys demanded that they should be delivered up, 
threatening war in case of refusal. This demand excited 
consternation at Kroton, since the military strength of Sybaris 
was decidedly superior. The surrender of the exiles was much 
debated, and almost decreed, by the Krotoniates, until at 
length the persuasion of Pythagoras himself is said to have 
determined them to risk any hazard sooner than incur the 
dishonour of betraying suppliants. 

On the demand of the Sybarites being refused, Télys 
marched against Kroton at the head of a force which is 
reckoned at 300,000 men.? He marched, too, in defiance of 
the strongest religious warnings against the enterprise ; for the 
sacrifices, offered on his behalf by the Iamid prophet Kallias of 
Elis, were so decisively unfavourable, that the prophet himself 
fled in terror to Kroton.* Near the river Traeis or Trionto, Télys 
was met by the forces of Kroton, consisting (we are informed) 
of 100,000 men, and commanded by the great athlete and 
Pythagorean Milo; who was clothed (we are told) in the 
costume and armed with the club of Heraklés. They were 
furtherreinforced bya valuable ally, the Spartan Dorieus (younger 
brother of king Kleomenés), then coasting along the Gulf of 
Tarentum with a body of colonists, intending to found a settle- 
ment in Sicily. A bloody battle was fought, in which the 
Sybarites were totally worsted, with prodigious slaughter ; while 
the victors, fiercely provoked and giving no quarter, followed 
up the pursuit so warmly that they took the city, dispersed its 
inhabitants, and crushed its whole power‘ in the short space of 
seventy days. The Sybarites fled in great part to Laos and 
Skidros,® their settlements planted_on the Mediterranean coast, 
across the Calabrian peninsula. So eager were the Krotoniates 
to render the site of Sybaris untenable, that they turned the 
course of the river Krathis so as to overwhelm and destroy it: 

1 Herodot. v. 47. 

® Diodor. xii. 9; Strabo, vi. p. 263; Jamblichus, Vit. Pythag. c. 260; 
Skymn. Chi. v. 340. 

* Herodot. v. 44. 

* Diodor. xii. 9, 10; Strabo, vi. p. 263. 

® Herodot. vi. 21; Strabo, vi. p. 253. 
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the dry bed in which the river had originally flowed was still 
visible in the time of Herodotus,! who was among the settlers 
in the town of Thurii afterwards founded nearly adjoining. It 
appears however that the Krotoniates for a long time kept the 
site of Sybaris deserted, refusing even to allot the territory 
among the body of their own citizens: from which circum- 
stances (as has been before noticed) the commotion against the 
Pythagorean order is said to have arisen. They may perhaps 
have been afraid of the name and recollections of the city. No 
large or permanent establishment was ever formed there until 
Thurii was established by Athens about sixty-five years after- 
wards. Nevertheless the name of the Sybarites did not perish: 
they maintained themselves at Laos, Skidros, and elsewhere— 
and afterwards formed the privileged Old-citizens among the 
colonists of Thurii; but misbehaved themselves in that capacity 
and were mostly either slain or expelled. Even after that, 
however, the name of Sybaris still remained on a reduced scale 
in some portion of the territory: Herodotus recounts what he 
was told by the Sybarites, and we find subsequent indications 
of them even as late as Theokritus. 

The conquest and destruction of the original Sybaris— 
perhaps in sro B.c. the greatest of all Grecian cities—appears 
to have excited a strong sympathy in the Hellenic world. In 
Milétus especially, with which it had maintained intimate union, 
the grief was so vehement, that all the Milesians shaved their 
heads in token of mourning.? The event, happening just at 
the time of the expulsion of Hippias from Athens, must have 
made a sensible revolution in the relations of the Greek cities 


1 Herodot. v. 45; Diodor. xii. 9, 10; Strabo, vi. p. 263. Strabo 
mentions expressly the turning of the river for the purpose of overwhelming 
the city—éAdvres yap thy wédrw éxnyayov thy roraydy Kal KaréxAvoay. It 
is to this change in the channel of the river that I refer the expression in 
Herodotus—réperds re nal yndy édyta wapa roy Enpdw Kpadiw. It was 
matural that the old deserted bed of the river should be called ‘‘¢he dry 
Krathis” ; whereas, if we suppose that there was only one channel, the ex- 
pression has no appropriate meaning. For I do not think that any one can 
be well satished with the explanation of Bahr—‘‘ Vocatur Crathis hoc loco 
énpbs siccus, ut qui hieme fluit, #statis vero tempore exsiccatus est: quod 
adhuc in multis Italiz inferioris fluviis observant.” I doubt whether this 
be true, as a matter of fact, respecting the river Krathis (see my preceding 
volume, ch. xxil.); but even if the fact were true, the epithet in Bahr’s 
sense has no special significance for the purpose contemplated by Herodotus, 
who merely wishes to describe the site of the temple erected by Dorieus, 
** Near the Krathis,” or “ near the dry Krathis,” would be equivalent ex- 
pressions, if we adopted Bahr’s construction ; whereas to say ‘‘near the 
deserted channel of the Krathis,” would be a good local designation, 

“ Herodot. vi. 21. 
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on the Italian coast with the rustic population of the interior. 
The Krotoniates might destroy Sybaris and disperse its inhabit- 
ants, but they could not succeed to its wide dominion over 
dependent territory: and the extinction of this great aggregate 
power, stretching across the peninsula from sea to sea, lessened 
the means of resistance against the Oscan movements from the 
inland. From this time forward, the cities of Magna Grecia, 
as well as those of Ionia, tend to decline in consequence; while 
Athens, on the other hand, becomes both more conspicuous 
and more powerful. At the invasion of Greece by Xerxés 
thirty years after this conquest of Sybaris, Sparta and Athens 
send to ask for aid both from Sicily and Korkyra, but not from 
Magna Grecia. 

It is much to be regretted that we do not possess fuller 
information respecting such important changes among the 
Greco-Italian cities. Yet we may remark that even Herodotus 
—himself a citizen of Thurii and dwelling on the spot not more 
than eighty years after the capture of Sybaris—evidently found 
no written memorials to consult ; and could obtain from verbal 
conversation nothing better than statements both meagre and 
contradictory. The material circumstance, for example, of the 
aid rendered by the Spartan Dorieus and his colonists, though 
positively asserted by the Sybarites, was as positively denied by 
the Krotoniates, who alleged that they had accomplished the 
conquest by themselves and with their own unaided forces. 
There can be little hesitation in crediting the affirmative asser- 
tion of the Sybarites, who showed to Herodotus a temple and 
precinct erected by the Spartan prince in testimony of his share 
in the victory, on the banks of the dry deserted channel out of 
which the Krathis had been turned, and in honour of the 
Krathian Athéné.! This of itself forms a proof, coupled with 
the positive assertion of the Sybarites, sufficient for the case ;. 
but they produced another indirect argument to confirm it, 
which deserves notice. Dorieus had attacked Sybaris while he 
was passing along the coast of Italy to go and found a colony 
in Sicily, under the express mandate and encouragement of the 
oracle. After tarrying awhile at Sybaris, he pursued his journey 
to the south-western portion of Sicily, where he and nearly all 
his companions perished in a battle with the Carthaginians and 
Egestezeans—though the oracle had promised him that he 
should acquire and occupy permanently the neighbouring terri- 
tory near Mount Eryx. Now the Sybarites deduced from this 
fatal disaster of Dorieus and his expedition, combined with the 


1 Herodot. v. 45. 
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favourable promise of the oracle beforehand, a confident proof 
of the correctness of their own statement that he had fought at 
Sybaris. For if he had gone straight to the territory marked 
out by the oracle (they argued), without turning aside for any 
other object, the prophecy on which his hopes were founded 
would have been unquestionably realised, and he would have 
succeeded. But the ruinous disappointment which actually 
overtook him was at once explained, and the truth of prophecy 
vindicated, when it was recollected that he had turned aside to 
help the Krotoniates against Sybaris, and thus set at nought 
the conditions prescribed to him. Upon this argument 
(Herodotus tells us) the Sybarites of his day especially insisted.? 
And while we note their pious and literal faith in the com- 
munications of an inspired prophet, we must at the same time 
observe how perfectly that faith supplied the place of historical 
premises—how scanty their stock was of such legitimate 
evidence—and how little they had yet learnt to appreciate its 
value. 

It is to be remarked, that Herodotus, in his brief mention of 
the fatal war between Sybaris and Kroton, does not make the 
least allusion to Pythagoras or his brotherhood. The least 
which we can infer from such silence is, that the part which 
they played in reference to the war, and their general ascend- 
ency in Magna Grecia, was in reality less conspicuous and over- 
ruling than the Pythagorean historians set forth. Even making 
such allowance, however, the absence of all allusion in Hero- 
dotus, to the commotions which accompanied the subversion 
of the Pythagoreans, is a circumstance not easily explicable. 
Nor can I pass over a perplexing statement in Polybius, which 
seems to show that he too must have conceived the history of 
Sybaris in a way different from that which it is commonly 
represented. He tells us, that after much suffering in Magna 
Grecia from the troubles which followed the expulsion of the 
Pythagoreans, the cities were induced by Achzan mediation to 
come to an accommodation and even to establish something 
like a permanent league with a common temple and sacrifices. 
Now the three cities which he specifies as having been the first 
to do this, are, Kroton, Sybaris, and Kaulonia.? But according 

1 Herodot. v. 45. Tovro 88, abrot Awpidos roy Odvatov papripioy uéyicror 
wovebyra: (SuBapirat),S7: rapa Ta peuavrevudva woidwy SiepOdpy. El yap Sh 
uh wapéxpnte under, ex’ @ Se dardan éxolee, ere by thy ’Epuxlyny xépny wal 
éAdy xdreaxe, ob8 by abrds re nal } orparin BiepOdpn. 

2 Polyb. ii. 39. Heyne thinks that the agreement here mentioned by 


Polybius took place Olymp. 80, 3 ; or indeed after the re-population of the 
Sybaritan territory by the foundation of Thurii (Opuscula, vol. ii. ; Prolus. 
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to the sequence of events and the fatal war (just described) 
between Kroton and Sybaris, the latter city must have been at 
that time in ruins; little, if at all, inhabited. I cannot but 
infer from this statement of Polybius, that he followed different 
authorities respecting the early history of Magna Grecia in the 
beginning of the fifth century B.c. 

Indeed the early history of these cities gives us little more 
than a few isolated facts and names. With regard to their 
legislators, Zaleukus and Charondas, nothing is made out ex- 
cept their existence—and even that fact some ancient critics 
contested. Of Zaleukus, whom chronologists place in 664 B.c., 
I have already spoken; the date of Charondas cannot be 
assigrféd, but we may perhaps presume that it was at some time 
between 600-500 B.c. He was a citizen of middling station, 
born in the Chalkidic colony of Katana in Sicily,! and he 
framed laws not only for his own city, but for the other 
Chalkidic cities in Sicily and Italy—Leontini, Naxos, Zanklé, 
and Rhégium. The laws and the solemn preamble ascribed to 
him by Diodorus and Stobzus, belong to a later day,? and we 
are obliged to content ourselves with collecting the brief hints 
of Aristotle, who tells us that the laws of Charondas descended 
to great minuteness of distinction and specification, especially 
in graduating the fine for offences according to the property of 
the guilty person fined *—but that there was nothing in his laws 


x. p. 189). But there seems great difficulty in imagining that the state of 
violent commotion—which (according to Polybius) was only appeased by 
this agreement—can possibly have lasted so long as half a century; the 
received date of the overthrow of the Pythagoreans being about 504 B.c. 

1 Aristot. Politic. ii. 9, 6; iv. 9, 10. Heyne puts Charondas much 
earlier than the foundation of Thurii, in which I think he is undoubtedly 
tight: but without determining the-date more exactly (Opuscul. vol. ii. ; 
Prolus. ix. p. 160), Charondas must certainly have been earlier than 
Anaxilas of Rhégium and the great Sicilian despots ; which will place him 
higher than 500 B.c.: but I do not know that any more precise mark of 
time can be found. 

2 Diodorus, xii. 35 ; Stobzeus, Serm. xliv. 20-40; Cicero de Legg. ii. 6. 
See K. F. Hermann, Lehrbuch der Griech. Staatsalterthiimer, ch. 89; 
Heyne, Opuscul. vol, ii. p. 72-164. Brandis (Geschichte der Rom. 
Philosophie, ch. xxvi. p. 102) seems to conceive these prologues as 
genuine. 

The mistakes and confusion made by ancient writers respecting these law- 
givers—even by writers earlier than Aristotle (Politic. il, 9, 5)—are such as 
we have no means of clearing up. 

Seneca (Epist. 90) calls both Zaleukus and Charondas disciples of Pytha- 
goras ; that the former was so, is not to be believed ; but it is not wholly 
impossible that the latter may have been so, or at least a contemporary of 
the earliest Pythagoreans, 

§ Aristotel. Politic. ii. 9, 8. XapdvSou 3° iow pév ovdev dors wARy ai 
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- strictly original and peculiar, except that he was the first to in- 
troduce the solemn indictment against perjured witnesses before 
justice. The perjured witness in Grecian ideas, was looked 
upon as having committed a crime half religious, half civil. 
The indictment raised against him, known by a peculiar name, 
partook of both characters, approaching in some respects to the 
procedure against a murderer. Such distinct form of indict- 
ment against perjured testimony—with its appropriate name,! 
which we shall find maintained at Athens throughout the best 
known days of Attic law—was first enacted by Charondas. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


FROM THE BATTLE OF MARATHON TO THE MARCH OF 
XERXES AGAINST GREECE 


I HAVE recounted, in a preceding chapter, the Athenian 
victory at Marathon, the repulse of the Persian general Datis, 
and the return of his armament across the A‘gean to the 


__—Asiatic coast. He had been directed to conquer both Eretria 


- 


-" 


and Athens; an order which he bad indeed executed in part 
with success, as the string of Eretrian prisoners brought to 
Susa attested—but which remained still unfulfilled ip regard to 
the city principally obnoxieus-te Darius.. Far from-satiating his 
revenge upon-Athens, the Perstarr-monarch_was compelled to 
o the tale of an ignominious defeat. Tis nst 


‘the Athenians rose to a higher pitch than ever, and he com 


Sika: rev Wevdopaptipwy xpaTtos yap éxolnce thy éxloxnbw- TH 8 axpiBeia 
tav véuwv éorl yAapupwrepos Kal ray viv vouoberav. To the fulness and 
precision predicated respecting Charondas in the latter part of this passage, 
I refer the other passage in Politic, iv. 10, 6, which is not to be construed 
as if it meant that Charondas had graduated fines on the rich and poor with 
a distinct view to that political trick (of indirectly eliminating the poor from 
public duties) which Aristotle had been just adverting to—but merely means 
that Charondas had been nice and minute in graduating pecuniary penalties 
generally, having reference to the wealth or poverty of the person 
sentenced. 

1 [p@ros yap éwolnce thy émloxnycy (Aristot. Politic. ii. 9,8). See 
Ilarpokration, v. 'Eweoxfparo, and Pollux, viii. 33; Démosthenés cont 
Stephanum, ii. c. 5; cont. Euerg. et Mnésibul. c. 1. The word érloxnyis 
carries with it the solemnity of meaning adverted to in the text, and seems 
to have been used specially with reference to an action or indictment against 

rjured witnesses: which indictment was permitted to be brought with a 
fess degree of risk or cost to the accuser than most others in the Attic 
dikasteries (Démosth. cont. Euerg. et Mn. /. ¢.), 
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menced vigorous preparations f wed attack upon them 
wel as upon Greece general) esaled upon assembling the 
ire force of his empire, he directed the various satraps and 
stegovernors throughout all Asia to providé“troops, horses, 
and ships both of war and burthen. For no less than three 
years the empire was agitated by this immense levy, which 
Darius determined to conduct in person against Greece.! Nor 


ee ee a_ revolt of the Egyptians, 
which broke out about the time when his preparations were 


completed. He was on the point of undertaking simultaneously 
the two enterprises—the conquest of Greece and the reconquest 
of Egypt—when he was surprised by death, after a reign of 
thirty-six years. As a precaution previous to this intended 
march, he had nominated as successor Xerxes, his son by Atossa; 
for the ascendency _of that_queen ensured to Xerxes the pre- 
ference over his elder brother Artabazanes, son of Darius by a 
former wife, and born_before the latter became king. The 
choice of the reigning monarch passed unquestioned, and 
Xerxes succeeded without opposition.? It deserves to be 
remarked, that though we shall meet with several acts of cruelty 
and atrocity perpetrated in the Persian regal family, there is 
nothing like that systematic fratricide which has been considered 
necessary to guarantee succession in Turkey and other Oriental 
empires. 

The_intense wrath against Athens,-which had become the 
predominant sentiment in the mind of Darius, was yet un- 





1 Herodot. vii. 3, 4. 

® Herodot. vii. I-4. He mentions—simply as a report, and seemingly 
without believing it himself—that Demaratus the exiled king of Sparta was 
at Susa at the moment when Darius was about to choose a successor among 
his sons (this cannot consist with Ktésias, Persic. c. 23); and that he 
suggested to Xerxes a convincing argument by which to determine the mind 
of his father, urging the analogy of the law of regal succession at Sparta, 
whereby the son of a king, born after his father became king, was preferred 
to an elder son born before that event. The existence of such a custom at 
Sparta may well be doubted. 

Some other anecdotes, not less difficult of belief than this, and alike 
calculated to bestow a factitious importance on Demaratus, will be noticed 
in the subsequent pages. The latter received from the Persian king the 
grant of Pergamus and Teuthrania, with their land-revenues, which his 
descendants long afterwards continued to occupy (Xenoph. Hellen. iii. 1- 
6): and perhaps these descendants may have been among the persons from 
whom Herodotus derived his information respecting the expedition of 
Xerxes. See vii. 239. 

Plutarch (De Fraterno Amore, p. 488) gives an account in many 
respects different concerning the circumstances which determined the 
succession of Xerxes to the throne, in preference to his elder brother. 
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appeased at the time of his death, and it was fortunate for the 
Athenians that his crown now passed to ee 
hostile as-welt-as.in every respect _infertor: -) Xerxes, personally | 
the handsomest! and most stately man amid the immense crowd . 
which he led against Greece, was in character timid and faint- . 
hearted, over and above those defects of vanity, childish self- - 
conceit, and blindness of appreciation, which he shared more or . 

less with all the Persian kings. Yet we shall see that even 
under his conduct, the invasion of Greece-was—very_mnear . 
proving successful: and it might well have-sueceeded_alto- . 
gether, had he been either endued withthe courageous . 
temperament, or inflamed with the fierce animgsity, of his . 
i. father. | 
~- On succeeding to the throne, Xerxes found the forces of the . 
empire in active preparation, pursuant to the orders of Darius; - 
except Egypt, which was in a state of revolt. His first | 
necessity was to reconquer this country; a purpose for which . 
the great military power now in readiness was found amply . 
sufficient. Egypt was subdued and reduced to a state of much . 
harder dependence than before: we may presume that not _ 
only the tribute was increased, but also the numbers of the . 
Persian occupying force, maintained by contributions levied ~ 
on the natives. Achzemenes, brother of Xerxes, was installed - 
there as satrap. x 
But Xerxes was not at first equally willing to prosecute the - 
schemes of his deceased father against Greece. At least such - 
is the statement of Herodotus; who represents Mardonius as - 
the grand instigator of the invasion, partly through thirst for ~ 
warlike enterprise, partly from a desire to obtaini thé intended © 


++ 


the promise of help and by the colour of religion. The great | 
_.. family of the Aleuadz, belonging to Larissa_and perhaps to * 
other towns in Thessaly, were so eager in the cause, that their 
principal members came to Susa to offer an easy OCCtipation of ~ 
that frontier territory of Hellas; while the exiled Peisistratids © 
from Athens still persevered in striving to procure their own © 
/ restoration at.the tail of a Persian army, On the present . 
occasion, they brought with them to Susa a new instrumenit, 
the holy mystic Onomakritus—a man who had acquired much | 
reputation, not by prophesying himself, but by collecting, 
arranging, interpreting, and delivering out, prophetic verses . 


1 Herod. vii. 187. The like personal beauty is ascribed to Darius |: 
odomannus, the last of the Persian kings (Plutarch, Alexand. c, 21). 
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passing under the name of the ancient seer or poet Muszus. 
Thirty years before, in the flourishing days of the Peisistratids, 
he had lived at Athens, enjoying the confidence of Hipparchus, 
and consulted by him as the expositor of these venerated 
documents. But having been detected by the poet Lasus of 
Hermione, in the very act of interpolating them with new 
matter of his own, he was indignantly banished by Hipparchus. 
The Peisistratids however, now in banishment themselves, 
forgot or forgave this offence, and carried Onomakritus with 
his prophecies to Susa, announcing him as a person of oracular 
authority, to assist in working on the mind of Xerxes. To this 
purpose his interpolations, or his omissions, were now directed. 
When introduced to the Persian monarch, he recited emphati- 
cally various encouraging predictions, wherein the bridging of 
the Hellespont, and the triumphant march of a barbaric host 
into Greece, appeared as predestined ; while he carefully kept 
back all those of a contrary tenor, which portended calamity —__ 
and disgrace. _So at least Herodotus, strenuous-in-. 
the credit of Bakis,..Muszeus, .and..other. Grecian _prophets 
whose verses were in circulation, expressly assures us. The | 
religious—encouragements.. of Onomakritus,and..the political | 
co-operation proffered. by..the.Aleuads, enabled .Mardgnius 
effectually to overcome the reluctance of his master. Indeed 
preven That ane to shaw, according-to-the-feelings then | 
. Prevale! e at a new king of Persia.was.in-honour obliged te J 
large the boundaries of the empire.?_| The conquering 
ulse eoriaging fronrthé first founder was as yet unexhausted ; 

the insults offered by the Athenians remained still unavenged ; 
and in addition to this double stimulus to action, Mardonius drew 
a captivating picture of Europe as an. acquisition —‘ it was the, 
finest land in the world, natant every variety of fruit-b 
trees, and was-too good a possession for any mortal man ex- 
cept the Persian kings.”® Fifteen years before, the Milesian 
Aristagoras,* when entreating the Spartans to assist the Ionic 

1 Herodot. vii. 6; viii. 20, 96,77. "Ovoudxprros—xaréAeye Tay Xpnopnay 
—el péy ri dvéor opddAua pépoy TE TMépon, trav pev Erevye obdév: 5 Be rd 
evruxéotara éxreyduevos, fAcye thy Te ‘EAAhowovrov ds Cevx Piva: xpedy elry 
in’ avBpds Mépoew, thy re fAaow etryeduevos, &c. 

An intimation somewhat curious respecting this collection of prophecies ; 
it was of an extremely varied character, and contained promises or threats 
to meet any emergency which might arise. 


2 Eschylus, Pers. 761. 

3 Herodot. vii. 5. os 7 Eupdern wepixardAhs xepn, nal 8év8pea wavroia. 
pees rd hyepa, Bacirdi re youve Ovnray dln éxtricbai—xdpnv raupopwrépny 
(vii. 8). 

* Herodot. v. 49. 
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revolt, had exaggerated the wealth and productiveness of Asia 
in constrast with the poverty of Greece—a contrast less widely 
removed from the truth, at that time, than the picture presented 
by Mardonius. 

Having thus been persuaded to alter his original views, 
Xerxes convoked a meeting of the principal Persian counsellors, 
and announced to them his resolution to invade Greeces.set- 
ting forth the mingled motives of revenge and .aggrandisement 


which impelled him, and representing. chil Eu, oo ate Pome 
as carrying. ec: ite me ge so tha 


ae 


_ the limits of the sun’s course.. 

On the occasion of this invasion, now announced and 
about to take place, we must notice especially the historical 
manner and conception of our capital informant—Herodotus. 
The invasion of Greece by Xerxes, and the final repulse of his 

forces, constitute the entire theme-ef- his three—test-boaks, and 
the principal object of his whole history, towards which the. 
“previous matter is intended to conduct. \ Amidst those prior 

' €ircumstances, there are doubtless many which have a sub- 
stantive importance and interest of their own, recounted at so 
much length that they appear co-ordinate and principal, so that 

the thread of the history is for a time put out of sight. Yet we 
shall find, if we bring together the larger divisions of his history, 
____ omitting the occasional prolixities of detail, that such thread is 
\ never lost in the historian’s own mind: 1 d by an 

_attentive reader, from his preface and the tinteroet immediatly, 

\ following it—of Croesus as the first barbaric conqueror of the 
Ionian Greeks—down to the full expansion of his- theme, 

Jj “Gracia Barbarize lento collisa duello,” in the expedition of 
Xerxes. That expedition, as forming the consummation of 

his historical scheme, is not only related more copiously and 
continuously than any events preceding it, but is also ushered 

in with an unusual solemnity of religious and poetical accom- 
paniment, so that the seventh Book of Herodotus reminds us 

in many points of the second Book of the Iliad: probably too, if 

the lost Grecian epics had reached us, we should trace many 
other cases in which the imagination of the historian has un- 
consciously assimilated itself ‘to them, The Dream sent by 

the gods to frighten Xerxes, when about to recede from his 
project—as well as the ample catalogue of nations and eminent 
individuals embodied in the Persian host—have both of them 
marked parallels in the Iliad: and Herodotus seems to delight 

in representing to himself the enterprise against Greece as an 
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antithesis to that of the Atreidz against Troy. He enters into 
the internal feelings of Xerxes with as much familiarity as 
Homer into those of Agamemnon, and introduces “ the counsel 
of Zeus "as not less direct, special, and overuling, than it appears 
in the Iliad and Odyssey :! though the godhead in Herodotus, 
compared with Homer, tends to become neuter instead of 
masculine or feminine, and retains only the jealous instincts of 
a ruler, apart from the appetites, lusts, and caprices of a man: 
acting moreover chiefly as a centralised, or at least as a 
homogeneous, force, in place of the discordant severalty of 
agents conspicuous in the Homeric theology. The religious 
idea, so often presented elsewhere in Herodotus—that the god- 
head was jealous and hostile to excessive gocd fortune or 
immoderate desires in man,—is worked into his history of 
Xerxes as the ever-present moral and as the main cause of its 
disgraceful termination. For we shall discover as we proceed, 
that the historian, with that honourable frankness which Plu- 
tarch calls his “‘ malignity,” neither ascribes to his countrymen 
credit greater than they deserve for personal valour, nor seeks 
to veil the many chances of defeat which their mismanagement 
laid open.? 


} Homer, Iliad, i. 3. Aids 8 érerelero BovAh. Herodotus is characterised 
as ‘Ouhpou (nAwrhs—'Ounpixdéraros—(Dionys. Halic. ad Cn, Pompeium, 
p. 772, Reiske; Longinus De Sublim. p. 86, ed. Pearce). 

# While Plutarch (if indeed the treatise de Herodoti Malignitate be the 
work of Plutarch) treats Herodotus as uncandid, malicious, corrupt, the 
calumniator of great men and glorious deeds—Dionysius of Halikarnassus 
on the contrary, with more reason, treats him as a pattern of excellent 
dispositions in au historian, contrasting him in this respect with Thucydidés, 
to whom he imputes an unfriendly spirit in criticising Athens, arising from 
his long banishment : ‘H pér ‘HpoSdérou Siddeois dv Axacw éemseiuchs, xa) trois 
per Gyabois curndomérvn, Trois 8€ Kaxois guvad-yodoa: 4 3& Bovxudldov Sidbeois 
aiféxaards tis eal winpd, Kal rh rarpld: ris pvyis uynoikaxodaa: Td piv yap 
Guapripara émetépyera wal pdaa axpiBas, Tay 3 card vodv rexopynxdroy 
nobdwat of péuvnra: h Sowep jyayxacpévos. (Dionys. Hal. ad Cn. Pom- 
peium de Precip. Historicis Judic. p. 774, Reiske.) 

Precisely the same fault which Dionysius here imputes to Thucydidés 
(though in other places he acquils him, ard wavrds pOdvov xal waons 
xo\axelas, p. 824), Plutarch and Dio cast far more harshly upon Herodotus. 
In neither case is the reproach deserved. 

Both the moralists and the rhetoricians of ancient times were very apt to 
treat history, not as a series of true matters of fact, exemplifying the laws 
of human nature and sdciety, and enlarging our knowledge of them for 
parece of future inference—but as if it were a branch of fiction, so to be 

andled as to please our taste or improve our morality. Dionysius, blaming 
Thucydidés for the choice of his subject, goes so far as to say that the 
Peloponnesian war, a period of ruinous discord in Greece, ought to have 
been left in oblivion and never to have passed into history (c1wwf nal An@p 
tapadobels, bd tay emiyiyvoptvey fryvojocGa, ibid. p. 768)—and that 
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I have already mentioned that Xerxes is described as having 
Originally been averse to the enterprise, and only stimulated 
thereto by the persuasions of Mardonius. This was probably 
the genuine Persian belief, for the blame of so great a disaster 
would naturally be transferred from the monarch to some evil 
counsellor.! As soon as Xerxes, yielding. 
—™ announced, to the Persian chief men whom. he had copvoked, 
his resolution to bridge- over the Hettespont sed-as 

conquest of Greece and Europe, Mardoni 
expressing his warm concurrence in the project, extoHing the ~ 

| immense—force*-of-Persia, and depreciating the Ionians in ~ 
urope (so he denominated them) as so poor and disunited — 

that success was not only certain but_easy-- Against the rash- 
ness of this general—the evil genius of Xerxes—we find opposed 


Greece 


— ee 


ion, has 


arch tOxthe _ 
is represented as 


the prudence and long experience of Artabanus, brother of the ~ 


deceased Darius, and therefore uncle to the monarch. The 
age and relationship of this Persian Nestor embolden him to 
undertake the dangerous task of questioning the determination 
which Xerxes, though professing to invite the opinions of others, 
had proclaimed as already settled in his own mind. The 
speech which Herodotus puts into the mouth of Artabanus is 
that of a thoughtful and religious Greek. It opens with the 
Grecian conception of the necessity of hearing and comparing 
opposite views, prior to any final decision—reproves Mardonius 
for falsely depreciating the Greeks and seducing his master into 
personal danger—sets forth the probability that the Greeks, if 
victorious at sea, would come and destroy the bridge by which 
Xerxes had crossed the Hellespont—reminds the latter of the 
imminent hazard which Darius and his army had undergone in 
Scythia, from the destruction (averted only by Histizeus and his 
influence) of the bridge over the Danube: such prudential 
suggestions being further strengthened by adverting to the 
jealous aversion of the godhead towards overgrown human 


power.® 


The impatient monarch silences his uncle in a tone of insult 
and menace: nevertheless, in spite of himself, the dissuasions 
work upon him so powerfully, that before night they gradually 


especially Thucydidés ought never to have thrown the blame of it upon his 
own city, since there were many other causes to which it might have been 
imputed (érépais Exovra woAAais &poppais wepidyat ras airlas, p. 770). It 
will be found, however, if we read Thucydidés with attention, that he does 
not throw the blame of the Peloponnesian war upon Athens, whatever may 
be thought of his strictures on her conduct in various particular cases, 


1 Herodot. viii. 99. Mapddvioy év alrlp 
2 Herodot, vii. 9. 
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alter his resolution, and decide him to renounce the scheme. 
In this latter disposition he falls asleep, when a dream appears : 
a tall stately man stands over him, denounces his change of 
opinion, and peremptorily commands him to persist in the 
enterprise as announced. In spite of this dream, Xerxes still 
adheres to his altered purpose, assembles his council the next 
morning, and after apologising for his angry language towards 
Artabanus, acquaints them to their great joy that he adopts 
the recommendations of the latter, and abandons his project 
against Greece. But in the following night, no sooner has 
Xerxes fallen asleep, than the same dream and the same figure 
again appear to him, repeating the previous command in 
language of terrific menace. The monarch, in a state of great 
alarm, springs from his bed and sends for Artabanus, whom 
he informs of the twice-repeated vision and divine mandate 
interdicting his change of resolution. “If (says he) it be the 
absolute will of God that this expedition against Greece should 
be executed, the same vision will appear to thee also, provided 
thou puttest on my attire, sittest in my throne, and sleepest 
in my bed.”2 Not without reluctance, Artabanus obeys this 
order (for it was high treason in any Persian to sit upon the 
regal throne”), but he at length complies, expecting to be able 
to prove to Xerxes that the dream deserved no attention. 
“Many dreams (he says) are not of divine origin, nor anything 
better than mere wandering objects such as we have been 
thinking upon during the day: this dream, of whatever nature 
it may be, will not be foolish enough to mistake me for the 
king, even if I be in the royal attire and bed; but if it shall 
still continue to appear to thee, I shall myself confess it to be 
divine.”® Accordingly Artabanus is placed in the regal throne 
and bed, and as soon as he falls asleep, the very same figure 
shows itself to him also, saying, ‘‘ Art thou he who dissuadest 
Xerxes, on the plea of solicitude for his safety, from marching 


_against Greece? Xerxes has already been forewarned of that 


1 Herodot. vii. 15. El dv Oebs dort 5 dximdurwy wal of wdvrws dv jdorp 
dort yevésbat orparnraciny éxl thy ‘EAAdda, éxeerhoeta Kal gol TauTo 
rovro bve:poyv, duolws Kal éuol évreAAduevoy, Evploxw 5t ade dy yiwdpeva 
ravra, al AdBois Thy éuhy oxevhy xacav, wal évdds, wera radra Toro és 
tov dudy Opdvov, nal Exerra dv xoltn TH euR Karumveceas. Compare vii. 8, 
beds Te obrw lirye:, &c. 

2 See Brissonius, De Regno Persarum, lib. i. p. 27. 

* Herodot. vii. 16. Ob yap 5h és rocouTd ye ebndelns &vhxe: rovTo, 8 71 8h 
xoré dors Td dxipaiwdpuevdy Ta dy TH Evy, Sore Softer Cue dpav ce dpav, rH 


+ off €oOirs rexpatpduevov. . . . el yap dh exipoithoaé ye ouvexéws, palny av 


wal abrds Oeioy elvai. 
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which he will suffer if he disobeys, and thou too shalt not 
escape either now or in future, for seeking to avert that which 
must and shall be.” With these words the vision assumes 
a threatening attitude, as though preparing to burn out the 
eyes of Artabanus with hot irons, when the sleeper awakens 
in terror, and runs to communicate with Xerxes. “I have 
hitherto, O king, recommended to thee to rest contented with 
that vast actual empire on account of which all mankind think 
thee happy; but since the divine impulsion is now apparent, 
and since destruction from on high is prepared for the Greeks, 
I too alter my opinion, and advise thee to command the 
Persians as God directs; so that nothing may be found 
wanting on thy part for that which God puts into thy 
hands.” } 

It is thus that Herodotus represents the great-expedition of 
Xerxés to have originated ; partly in thé rashness of Mardonius, 
who reaps his bitter reward on the field of battle at Platea— 
but still more in the influence of “ mischievous Oneinos,— who 
is sent by the gods (as in the second book of the Iliad) to put 
a cheat upon Xerxes, and. even to overmule-by terror both his 
sctuples and those of Artabanus. The gods having deter- 
mined (as in the instances of Astyagés, Polykratés, and 


others) that the Persian empire shall _tndergo signal humilia- 


tion and répulse at the hands of the Greéks, constrain the 
Persian monarch into a ruinous enterprise against his own 
better judgement. Such religious imagination is not to be 
regarded as peculiar to Herodotus, but as common to him 
with his contemporaries generally, Greeks as well as Persians, 
though peculiarly stimulated among the Greeks by the abund- 
ance of their epic or quasi-historica]l poetry. Modified more or 
less in each individual narrator, it is made to supply connect- 
ing links as well as initiating causes for the great events of 
history. As a cause for this expedition, incomparably the 
greatest fact and the most fertile in consequences, throughout 
the political career both of Greeks and Persians, nothing less 
than a special interposition of the gods would have satisfied 
the feelings either of one nation or the other. The story of 


2 Herodot. vii. 18. "Ewe) 5¢ da:uovln ris ylyvera: dpuh, nal “EAAnvas, &s 
foixe, POoph Tis karadauBdve: OehAaros, éyd uty nal ards rpdwropet, wal rhe 
yvdunv petaridepat ..... Tlolee 5& oftw Skws, TOU Geod xapadi:ddvros, 
Tav cay évdenoera under. 

The expression rod Qo wapadiidvros in this place denotes what is 
expressed by rd xpeby ylyveo@a, c. 17. The dream threatens Artabanus 
and Xerxes for trying to turn aside the current of destiny—or in other 
words, to contravene the predetermined will of the gods. 
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the dream has its rise (as Herodotus tells us) in Persian fancy, 
and is in some sort a consolation for the national vanity ; but 
it is turned and coloured by the Grecian historian, who 
mentions also a third dream, which appears to Xerxes after his 
resolution to march was finally taken, and which the mistake of 
the Magian interpreters falsely construed? into an encourage- 
ment, though it really threatened ruin. How much this 
religious conception of the sequence of events belongs te the 
age, appears by the fact, that it not only appears in Pindar and 
the Attic tragedians generally, but pervades especially the 
Persze of Atschylus, exhibited seven years after the battle of 
Salamis—in which we find the premonitory dreams as well as 
the jealous enmity of the gods towards vast power and over- 
weening aspirations in man;* though without any of that 
inclination, which Herodotus seems to have derived from 
Persian informants, to exculpate Xerxes by representing him as 
disposed himself to sober counsels, but driven in a contrary 
direction by the irresistible fiat of the gods.* 


1 Herodot. vii. 12. Kal 34 wou éy ri vunr) elde yw torhvde, bs Aéyera 
éwd Tlepoéwy. " 

Herodotus seems to use drepov in the neuter gender, not Sre:pos in the 
masculine: for the alteration of Bahr (ad vii. 16) of éavra in place of 
éavros, is not at all called for. The masculine gender 8ve:pos is commonly 
used in Homer ; but there are cases of the neuter dve:por. 

Respecting the influence of dreams in determining the enterprises of the 
early Turkish sultans, see Von Hammer, Geschichte des Osmanischen 
Reichs, book ii. vol. i. p. 49. 

2 Compare the dream of Darius Codomannus. Plutarch, Alexander, c. 
18. Concerning the punishment inflicted by Astyagés on the Magians for 
misinterpreting his dreams, see Herodot. i 128. 

Philochorus, skilled in divination, affirmed that Nikias put a totally 
wrong interpretation upon that fatal eclipse of the moon which induced him 
to delay his retreat, and proved his ruin (Plutarch, Nikias, c. 23). 

3 Aschylus, Pers. 96, 104, 181, 220, 368, 745, 825: compare Sophocl. 
Ajax, 129, 744, 775, and the end of the G:dipus Tyrannus ; Euripid. 

ecub, 58; Pindar, Olymp. viii. 86; Isthm. vi, 39; Pausanias, ii, 33, 3. 
Compare the sense of the word Seics5aluwv in Xenophon, Agesilaus, c. 11, 
sect. 8—‘‘the man who in the midst of success fears the envious gods "— 
opposed to the person who confides in continuance of success; and Klausen, 
Theologumena Aéschyli, p. 18. 

# The manner in which Herodotus groups together the facts of his history 
in obedience to certain religious and moral sentiments in his own mind, is 
well set forth in Hoffmeister, Sittlich-religidse Lebensansicht des Herodotos, 
Essen, 1832, especially sects, 21, 22, pp. 112 s¢g. Hoffmeister traces the 
veins of sentiment, running through, and often overlaying or transforming, 
the matters of fact through a considerable portion of the nine books. He 
does not, perhaps, sufficiently advert to the circumstance, that the in- 
formants from whom Herodotus collected his facts were for the most part 
imbued with scntiments similar to himself; so that the religious and moral 


~ 
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While we. take due notice of those religious conceptions 
with which both the poet and the historian surround this vast 


vein pervaded more or less his original materials, and did not need to be 
added by himself. There can be little doubt that the priests, the ministers 
of temples and oracles, the exegetz or interpreting guides around these holy 
places—were among his chief sources for instructing himself: a stranger, 
visiting so many different cities, must have been constantly in a situation to 
have no other person whom he could consult. The temples were interest- 
ing both in themselves and in the trophies and offerings which they 
exhibited, while the persons belonging to them were (as a general rule) 
accessible and communicative to strangers, as we may see both from 
Pausanias and Plutarch—both of whom, however, had books before them 
also to consult, which Herodotus hardly had at all. It was not only the 
priests and ministers of temples in Egypt, of Héraklés at Tyre, and of Bélus 
at Babylon, that Herodotus questioned (i. 181; ii. 3, 44, 143), but also 
those of Delphi (AcAgav olda éyd otrws axotcas yevéoOa, i. 20: Compare 
i. OI, 92, 51); Déd6na (ii. 52); of the Ismenian Apollo at Thebes (v. 59) ; 
of Athéné Alea at Tegea (i. 66); of Démétér at Paros (vi. 134—if not the 

riests, at least persons full of temple inspirations) ; of Halus in Achaia 

hthidtis (vii. 197) ; of the Kabeiri in Thrace (ii. 51) ; of persons connected 
with the Her6éon of Protesilaus in the Chersonese (ix. 116, 120). The facts 
which these persons communicated to him were always presented along with 
associations referring to their own functions or religious sentiments, so that 
Herodotus did not iutroduce anything new when he incorporated them as 
such in his history. The treatise of Plutarch—‘“‘* Cur Pythia nunc non 
reddat Oracula Carmine ’’—affords an instructive description of the ample 
and multifarious narratives given by the expositors at Delphi, respecting the 
eminent persons and events of Grecian history, to satisfy visitors who came 
full of curiosity—@sAcbeduoves, piAdAcyo: and piAopadeis (Plutarch, ib. p. 
394)—such as Herodotus was in a high degree. Compare pp. 396, 397, 
400, 407, of the same treatise: also Plutarch De Defectu Oraculorum, p. 
417—0! AeAdaGy Beordyo:, &c. Plutarch remarks that in his time political 
life was extinguished in Greece, and that the a put to the ian 
priestess related altogethes to private and individual affairs ; whereas, in 
earlier times, almost all political events came somehow or other under her 
cognisance, either by questions to be answered, or by commemorative 
public offerings (p. 407). In the time of Herodotus, the great Son 
especially those of Delphi and Olympia, were interwoven with the whole 
web of Grecian political history. See the Dissertation of Preller, annexed 
to his edition of Polemonis Fragmenta, c. 3, p. 157-162; De Historia 
atque Arte Periegetarum; also K, F, Hermann, Gottesdienstliche 
Alterthiimer der Griechen, part I. ch. 12, p. §2. 

The religious interpretation of historical phenomena is thus not peculiar 
to Herodotus, but belongs to him in common with his informants and his 
age generally, as indeed Hoffmeister observes (p. 31-136): though it is 
remarkable to notice the frdnkness with which he (as well as the contem- 
porary poets: see the references in Monk, Euripid. Alcestis, 1154) predi- 
cates envy and jealousy of the gods; in cases where the conduct which he 
supposes them to pursue, is really such as would deserve that name in a 
man,—and such as he himself ascribes to the despot (ili. 80). He does not 
think himself obliged to ca// the gods just and merciful while he is attribut- 
ing to them acts of envy and jealousy in their dealing with mankind. But 
the religious interpretation does not reign alone throughout the narrative of 
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conflict of Greeks and barbarians, we need look no further than 
am biti * naa, we ol a op Seve Ses \ 
Considering that it had been a proclaimed project in the mind 
of Bariusfor-threé years previous to his death, there-was no 
probabiiity, hat his -sen--and-.successor would gratuitously 
retfounce it.\ Shortly after the reconquest of Egypt, Xerxes 
began to make his preparations, the magnitude of which 
attested the strength of his resolve as well as the extent of his 
designs. The satraps and subordinate officers, throughout the 
whole range of his empire, received orders to furnish -the 
amplest quota of troops and munitions of war—horse and foot, 
ships of war, horse-transports, provisions, or supplies of various 
kinds, according to the circumstances of the territory ; while 
rewards were held out to those who should execute the orders 
most efficiently. For four entire years these preparations were 
carried on, and as we are told that similar preparations had 
been going forward during the three years preceding the death 
of Darius, though not brought to any ultimate result, we 
cannot doubt that the maximum of force, which the empire 
could possibly be made to furnish,! was now brought to execute 
the schemes of Xerxes, 

The Persian empire was at this moment more extensive than 
ever it will appear at any subsequent period ; for it comprised 
maritime Thrace and Macedonia as far as the borders of 
Thessaly, and nearly all the islands of the A®gean north of 
Krete and east of Eubcea—including even the Cyclade 
There existed-Pessian-forts and garrisons at Doriskus, Eion, 
anda ther places on the coast.of Thrace, while Abdéra with the 
thes Clesian aeierients on that.coast were nitibered among 
the tributaries of Susa.*"“It is necessary to bear in mind thesé~ 
Herodotus: it is found side by side with careful sifting of fact and specifi- 
cation of positive, definite, appreciable causes; and this latter vein is what 
really distinguishes the historian from his age,—forming the preparation for 
Thucydidés, in whom it appears predominant and almost exclusive. See 
this point illustrated in Creuzer, Historische Kunst der Griechen, Abschnitt 
iii. p. 150-159. 

Jager (Disputationes Herodotex, p. 16, Géttingen, 1828) professes to 
detect evidences of old age (senile ingenium) in the moralising colour which 
overspreads the history of Herodotus, but which I believe to have belonged 
to his middle and mature age not less than to his latter years—if indeed he 
lived to be very old, which is no way proved, except upon reasons which 
I have already disputed. See Bahr, Commentatio de Vita et Scriptis 


Herodoti, in the fourth volume of his edition, c. 6, p. 388. 
1 Herodot. vii. 19. x@pov wavra épevydy rijs hrelpov. 


2 Herodot. vii. 106. Karéoracav yap tri xpdrepov ravrns Tijs ekeAdoros 
(se. the invasion by Xerxes) Gxapxot ev tH Opnixn wal rod ‘“EAAnodvrov 


wayTaxi. Vii. 108. ededovAwro yap, ds xa) wpdrepdy por edjAwras, } UEXpE 
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boundaries of the empire, at the time when Xerx 

the _throns,es~compared with its reduced limits atthe latey 
time of the Peloponnesfan war—partly that we may understand 
the apparent.ehances_of success to his expedition, as they 


presented themselves both. t6- 6. thé Bersians-and_ta_ 
Grecks—paytly. that .we may appreciate the. after-circumstances 


connected with the formation of the Athenian maritime 
empire. 

In the autumn of the year 481 B.c., the vastarmy thus raised 
by Xerxes arrived, from all quarters of the empire, at or near 
to Sardis ; alarge portion of it having been directed to assemble 
at Kritala in Kappadokia, on the eastern side of the Halys, 
where it was joined by Xerxes himself on the road from Susa.? 
From thence he crossed the Halys, and marched through 
Phrygia and Lydia, passing through the Phrygian towns of 
Kelzenz, Anaua and Kolosse, and the Lydian town of 
Kallatébus, until he reached Sardis, where winter-quarters were 
prepared for him. But this land force, vast as it was (respect- 
ing its numbers, I shall speak further presently), was not all 
that the empire had been required to furnish. Xerxes had 
determined to attack Greece, not by traversing the Aigean, as 
Datis had passed to Eretria and Marathon, but by a land force 
and fleet at once; the former crossing the Hellespont, and 
marching through Thrace, Macedonia and Thessaly ; while the 
latter was intended to accompany and co-operate. A fleet of 
1207 ships of war, besides numerous vessels of service and 
burthen, had been assembled on the Hellespont and on the 
coasts of Thrace and Ionia; moreover Xerxes, with a degree of 
forethought much exceeding that of his father Darius in the 
Scythian expedition, had directed the formation of large 
magazines of provisions at suitable maritime stations along the 
line of march, from the Hellespont to the Strymonic Gulf. 
During the four years of military preparation there had been 
time to bring together great quantities of flour and other 
essential articles from Asia and Egypt.? 

If the whole contemporary world were overawed by the vast 
assemblage of men and muniments of war, which Xerxes thus 
brought together, so much transcending all past, we might even 
say all subsequent, experience—they were no less astounded by 
Gecaadlns maga, Kal iv bxd Bacirjja Sacpopdpos, MeyaSdou re karacrpeya- 
pévou Kal borepoy Mapdoviov; also vii. 59, and Xenophon, Memorab. iii. 5, 
11. Compare Atschylus, Pers. 871-806, and the vision ascribed to Cyrus 
in reference to his successor Darius, covering with his wings both Europe 
and Asia (Ierodot. 1. 209). 

1 Flerodot. vii. 26-31. ® Tlerodot. vii. 23-25. 
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two enterprises which entered into his scheme—the bridging 
of the Hellespont, and the cutting of a ship-canal through the 
isthmus of Mount Athos. For the first of the two there had 
indeed been a precedent, since Darius about thirty-five years 
before had caused a bridge to be thrown over the Thracian 
Bosphorus, and crossed it in his march to Scythia. Yet this 
bridge of Darius, though constructed by the Ionians and bya 
Samian Greek, having had reference only to distant regions, 
seems to have been little known or little thought of among the 
Greeks generally, as we may infer from the fact that the poet 
fEschylus ! speaks as if he had never heard of it; while the 
bridge of Xerxes was ever remembered both by Persians and 
by Greeks as a most imposing display of Asiatic omnipotence. 
The bridge of boats—or rather the two separate bridges not far 
removed from each other,—which Xerxes caused to be thrown 
across the Hellespont, stretched from the neighbourhood of 
Abydos on the Asiatic side to the coast between Sestos and 
Madytus on the European, where the strait is about an English 
mile in breadth. The execution of the work was at first 
entrusted, not to Greeks, but to Phcenicians and Egyptians, 
who had received orders long beforehand to prepare cables of 
extraordinary strength and size expressly for the purpose; the 
material used by the Phoenicians was flax, that employed by 
the Egyptians was the fibre of the papyrus, Already had the 
work been completed and announced to Xerxes as available for 
transit, when a storm arose, so violent as altogether to ruin it. 
The wrath of the monarch, when apprised of this catastrophe, 
burst all bounds. It was directed partly against the chief 
engineers, whose heads he caused to be,struck off,? but partly 
also against the Hellespont itself. He commanded that the 
strait should be scourged with 300 lashes, and that a set of 
fetters should be let down into it as a further punishment. 
Moreover Herodotus had heard, but does not believe, that he 
even sent irons for the purpose of branding it. ‘‘ Thou bitter 
water (exclaimed the scourges while inflicting this punishment), 
this is the penalty which our master inflicts upon thee, because 
thou hast wronged him though he hath never wronged thee. 
King Xerxes wz// cross thee, whether thou wilt or not; but 
thou deservest not sacrifice from any man, because thou art a 
treacherous river of (useless) salt water.” § 


1 #Eschylus, Pers. 731, 754, 873. 

2 Plutarch (De Tranquillitate Animi, p. 470) speaks of them as having 
had their noses and ears cut off. 

3 Herodot. vii. 34, 35. éveréAdAero 5) dv panl(ovtas, A€yew BdpBapa re 
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Such were the insulting terms heaped by order of Xerxes 
on the rebellious Hellespont. Herodotus calls them “non- 
Hellenic and blasphemous terms,” which, together with their 


“brevity, leads us to believe that he gives them as he heard them, 


and that they are not of his own invention, like so many other 
speeches in his work, where he dramatises, as it were, a given 
position. It has been common however to set aside in this case 
not merely the words, but even the main incident of punishment 
inflicted on the Hellespont,! asa mere Greek fable rather than a 
real fact; theextremechildishness and absurdity of the proceeding 
giving to it the air of an enemy’s calumny. But this reason will 
not appear sufficient, if we transport ourselves back to the time 
and to the party concerned. To transfer to inanimate objects 
the sensitive as well as the willing and designing attributes of 
human beings, is among the early and wide-spread instincts of 
mankind, and one of the primitive forms of religion. And 
although the enlargement of reason and experience gradually 
displaces this elementary Fetichism, banishing it from the 
regions of reality into those of conventional fiction—yet the 
force of momentary passion will often suffice to supersede the 
acquired habit: and even an intelligent man ? may be impelled 
in a moment of agonising pain to kick or beat the lifeless 
object from which he has suffered. By the old procedure, 
never formally abolished, though gradually disused, at Athens 
—an inanimate object which had caused the death of a man 
was solemnly tried and cast out of the border. And the 
Arcadian youths, when they returned hungry from an un- 
successful day’s hunting,® scourged and pricked the god Pan 


cal &rda@ara, 72 mixpdy S8wp, Beordrns Ta: Bleny emiriOes Thyde, Bri pir 
Hdixnoas, ovdev mpds éxeivov KBixov wabdy. Kal Bacidreds pty Béptns dia- 
Bhoeral oe, hw re ot ye Bovan, Hv re nal ph: col 8: ward Sleny kpa obdels 
avopamwy Ober, ds dvr SorepG re nal GApupg worayg. 

The assertion—that no one was in the habit of sacrificing to the Helles- 

pont—appears strange, when we look to the subsequent conduct of Xerxes 
btinsell (vii. §3): compare vii. 113, and vi. 76. The epithet sa/t, employed 
as a reproach, seems to allude to the undrinkable character of the water. 

1 See Stanley and Blomfield ad Aéschyl. Pers. 731, and K. O. Miller (in 
his Review of Benjamin Constant’s work Sur la Religion), Kleine Schriften, 
vol. ii. . 

2 See Auguste Comte, Traité de Philosophie Positive, vol. v. legon 52, 

0, 46. 
“ i Hellenisch. Alterthiimer, 2, i. p. 320, and K. F, 
Hermann, Griech. Staatsalterthiimer, sect. 104. 

For the manner in which Cyrus dealt with the river Gyndés, see Herodot. 
i. 202. The Persian satrap Pharnuchés was thrown from his horse at 
Sardis, and received an injury of which he afterwards died: he directed his 
attendants to lead the horse to the place where the accident had happened, 
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or his statue by way of revenge. Much more may we suppose 
a young Persian monarch, corrupted by universal subservience 
around him, to be capable of thus venting an insane wrath. 
The vengeance exercised by Cyrus on the river Gyndés (which~ 
he caused to be divided into three hundred and sixty streamlets, 
because one of his sacred horses had been drowned in it), 
affords a fair parallel to the scourging of the Hellespont by 
Xerxes. To offer sacrifice to rivers, and to testify in this 
manner gratitude for service rendered by rivers, was a familiar 
rite in the ancient religion. While the grounds for distrusting 
the narrative are thus materially weakened, the positive evidence 
will be found very forcible. The expedition of Xerxes took place 
when Herodotus was about four years old, so that he afterwards 
enjoyed ample opportunity of conversing with persons who had 
witnessed and taken part in it: and the whole of his narrative 
shows that he availed himself largely of such access to informa- 
tion. Besides, the building of the bridge across the Hellespont, 
and all the incidents connected with it, were acts necessarily 
known to many witnesses, and therefore the more easily verified. 
The decapitation of the unfortunate engineers was an act fear- 
fully impressive, and even the scourging of the Hellespont, 
while essentially public, appears to Herodotus? (as well as to 
Arrian afterwards), not childish, but impious. ‘The more 
attentively we balance, in the case before us, the positive 
testimony against the intrinsic negative probabilities, the more 
shall we be disposed to admit without diffidence the statement 
of our original historian. 

New engineers—perhaps Greek along with, or in place of, 
Pheenicians and Egyptians—were immediately directed to 


to cut off all his legs, and leave him to perish there (Herodot. vii. 88). 
The kings of Macedonia offered sacrifice even during the time of Herodotus, 
to the river which had been the means of preserving the life of their 
ancestor Perdikkas; after he had crossed it, the stream swelled and 
arrested his pursuers (Herodot. viii. 138): see an analogous story about the 
inhabitants of Apollonia and the river Adus, Valerius Maxim. i. 5, 2. 

After the death of the great boxer, wrestler, &c., Theagenés of ‘Thasus, 
a statue was erected to his honour. A personal enemy, perhaps one of the 
1400 defeated competitors, came every night to gratify his wrath and 
revenge by flogging the statue. One night the statue fell down upon this 
scourger and killed him ; upon which his relatives indicted the statue for 
murder: it was found guilty by the Thasians, and thrown into the sea. 
The gods however were much displeased with the proceeding, and visited 
the Thasians with continued famine, until at length a fisherman by accident 
fished up the statue, and it was restored to its place (Pausan. vi. II, 2). 
Compare the story of the statue of Hermés in Babrius, Fabul. 119, edition 
of Mr. Lewis, 

2 Herodot. vii. 35-54: compare viii. 109. Arrian, Exp. Alex. vii. 14, 9. 
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recommence the work, which Herodotus now describes in 
detail, and which was executed with increased care and solidity. 
To form the two bridges, two lines of ships—triremes and 
pentekonters blended together—were moored across the strait 
breastwise, with their sterns towards the Euxine and their heads 
towards the A®gean, the stream flowing always rapidly from 
the former towards the latter.1 They were moored by anchors 


1 Herodot. vii. 36. The language in which Herodotus describes the 
position of these ships which formed the two bridges, seems to me to have 
been erroneously or imperfectly apprehended by most of the commentators : 
see the notes of Bahr, Kruse, Wesseling, Rennell, and especially Larcher : 
Schweighduser is the most satisfactory.—rod wey Mdvrov éwixapalas, roo dé 
‘EAAnowdévrov xara féov. The explanation given by Tzetzes of éwixapolas 
by the word wAaylas seems to me hardly exact: it means, not od/igue, but 
at right angles with, The course of the Bosphorus and Flellespont, flowing 
out of the Euxine sea, is conceived by the historian as meeting that sea at 
right angles; and the ships, which were moored near together along the 
current of the strait, taking the line of each from head to stern, were there- 
fore also at right angles with the Euxine sea. Moreover Herodotus does 
not mean to distinguish the two bridges hereby, and to say that the ships 
of the one bridge were rod Idvrov éwckapolas, and those of the other 
bridge rod ‘EAAnowdvrov xara fdov, as Bahr and other commentators 
suppose: doth the predicates apply alike to doth the bridges,—as indeed it: 
stands to reason that the arrangement of ships best for one bridge must also 
have been best for the other. Respecting the meaning of éwixdpovos in 
Herodotus, see iv. 101; i. 180. In the Odyssey (ix. 70: compare Eustath. 
ad loc.) ¢xixdpowt does not mean oblique, but headlong before the wind : 
compare éxlxap, Iliad, xviii. 392. Soin the position of the ships as described 
by Herodotus, if the wind blew from the Euxine, it would be right abaft of 
them. 

The circumstance stated by Herodotus,—that in the bridge higher yp the 
stream or nearest to the Euxine, there were in all 360 vessels, while in the 
other bridge there were no more than 314,—has perplexed the commen- 
tators and induced them to resort to inconvenient explanations—as that of 
saying, that in the higher bridge the vessels were moored not in a direct 
line across, but in a line slanting, so that the extreme vessel on the 
European side was lower down the stream than the extreme vessel on the 
Asiatic side. This is one of the false explanations given of éwixapolas 
(slanting, schrag): while the idea of Gronovius and Larcher, that the 
vessels in the higher bridge presented thezr broadside to the current, is still 
more inadmissible. But the difference in the number of ships employed in 
the one bridge compared with the other, seems to admit of an easier 
explanation. We need not suppose, nor does Herodotus say, that the two 
bridges were quite close together : considering the multitude which had to 
cross them, it would be convenient that they should be placed at a certain 
distance from each other. If they were a mile or two apart, we may well 
suppose that the breadth of the strait was not exactly the same in the two 
places chosen, and that it may have been broader at the point of the u 
bridge—which moreover might require to be made more secure, as having 
to meet the first force of the current. The greater number of vessels in the 
upper bridge will thus be accounted for in a simple and satisfactory 
manner, 
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head and stern, and by very long cables. The number of ships 
placed to carry the bridge nearest to the Euxine was three 


In some of the words used by Herodotus there appears an obscurity: 
they run thus—€(et-yvucay 3t wde- Mevrnxovrépous xal tpinpeas ouvderres, 
bwd piv rhy (these words are misprinted in Balir’s edition) rpds rot Evfelvev 
Iidvrov éhxovrd re wal rpinxoclas, bxd 5¢ thy érépny réccepes nal Séxa Kal 
tpinxoglas (rod wey Mdvrov, éximapolas, Tov 3& “EAAnowdvtov xara pdov), iva 
dvaxwxebp roy rdévoy Tay brAwy- ouvOévres 5t, ayxvpas KaTijxay wepiutxeas, 

ic 
There is a difficulty respecting the words Tva dvaxwxetpn rdv révoy Trav 
3aAw@y—what is the nominative case to this verb? Bahr says in his note, 
sc. & pdos, and he construes rév SrAwy to mean the cables whereby the 
anchors were held fast. But if we read further on, we shall see that 7a 
$wAa mean, not the anchor-cables, but the cables which were stretched 
across from shore to shore to form the bridge: the very same words ray 
$xA@y Tod tévou, applied to these latter cables, occur a few lines after- 
wards. I think that the nominative case belonging to avaxwxevp is 7 
yépupa (not 6 dos), and that the words from Tod pév Idvrov down to pdov 
are to be read parenthetically, as I have printed them above: the express 
object for which the ships were moored was, ‘‘that the bridge might hold 
up, or sustain, the tension of its cables stretched across from shore to shore.” 
I admit that we should naturally expect avaxwyevwor, and not dvaxwxevn, 
since the proposition would be true of 40/4 bridges ; but though this makes 
an awkward construction, it is not inadmissible, since each bridge had been 
previously described in the singular number. 

Bredow and others accuse Herodotus of ignorance and incorrectness in 
os description of the bridges, but there seems nothing to bear out this 
charge. 

Herodotus (iv. 85), Strabo (xiii. p. 591), and Pliny (H. N. iv. 12; vi. 
1) give seven stadia as the breadth of the Hellespont in its narrowest part. 
Dr. Pococke also assigns the same breadth: Tournefort allows about a 
mile (vol. ii, lett. 4). Some modern French measurements give the 
distance as something considerably greater—1130 or I150 toises (see 
Miot’s note on his translation of Herodotus). The Duke of Ragusa states 
it at 700 toises (Voyage en Turquie, vol. ii. p. 164), If we suppose the 
breadth to be one mile or 5280 feet, 360 vessels at an average breadth of 
144 feet would exactly fill the space. Rennell says, ‘‘ Eleven feet is the 
breadth of a barge: vessels of the size of the smallest coasting craft were 
adequate to the purpose of the bridge.” (On the Geography of Herodotus, 

» 127.) 
The recent measurements or estimates stated by Miot go much beyond 
Herodotus: that of the Duke of Ragusa nearly coincides with him. But 
we need not suppose that the vessels filled up entirely the whole breadth, 
without leaving any gaps between: we only know, that there were no 
gaps left large enough for a vessel in voyage to sail through, except in 
three specified places. 

I avail myself of a second edition to notice some comments of Professor 
Dunbar upon this note, inserted in the critical remarks appended to the 
third edition of his Greek and English Lexicon, voc. ’Emixdpouos, 
Herodotus. 

Mr. Dunbar differs from me, as well as from Liddell and Scott, in the 
meaning of the word éwixdpowos, but I do not perceive that he brings any 
convincing arguments. He says, that this adjective signifies “in a cross 
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hundred and sixty; the number in the other, three hundred 
and fourteen. Over each of the two lines of ships, across from 


direction, and is opposed by Herodotus to Sphos, in a straight direction, 
and to i@elas (Herodot. iv. 101 ; i. 180).” 

I have made reference in my note to both these Pensecs, and they 
seem to me to bear out my meaning. In the latter of the two, it is not 
exact to say that éw:xapolas is opposed to l@elas: on the contrary, the two 
epithets are applied to the very same streets: ‘‘ All the streets of Babylon 
(says Herodotus) are cut straight ; those streets which run directly down to 
the river, as well as the rest.” 

It is true that in iv. 101, Herodotus contrasts, in a certain sense, 
émixdpavos with Spies. Speaking of the figure of Scythia, he says that it 
is a parallelogram, of which two sides forming an angle with each other, 
are lines of coast; while the other two sides rus straight up into the 
interior (Sp0ia eis Thy weodyaiav) to a certain point of junction. To go 
from the coast into the interior is always conceived by a Greek as going 
upward—tyw ; to come from inland to the coast, as coming downward, 
xatw. Hence Herodotus says that these two sides ge straight “f info the 
interior. The other two sides of the parallelogram, which run along the 
coast, Herodot .s calls éixapolas, falling in a straight line, or directly, 
upon the other two which run dpa és Thy peodyasay. It is plain that if 
the two sides, which ran up into the interior and there joined each other, 
were straight, the other two sides of the parallelogram would be straight 
also : so that é€mixapoias in this passage does not bear any sense inconsistent 
with straightness. 

In construing the passage—"E{evyvucay 8 de TMevrnxovrépovs xa 
tpihpeas cuvOévres, bwd pev Thy mpds ToD Evtelvou Tdvrov éfhxovrd re Kar 
Tpinxoglas, bwd 8e thy érépny reacepecxaldena wal rpinxoclas (Tod peéy 
Tidvrov, émixapolas, tov 3& ‘EAAnowdvrov, xata pdov), Iva dvaxwxeby Toy 
vévov tav SrAwy, Mr. Dunbar says, ‘‘ Mr. Grote and the editors of 
Herodotus supply yépupavy with bd wey thy, and bwd 3¢ rhy érépny. But 
I cannot conceive what rational meaning can be extracted from é(eb-yrucay 
-—twrd pev Thy (yépupav), when the pentekonters and the triremes formed 
the yépupay. There can (I imagine) be no doubt that yyy or xépay must 
be understood (which they very often are with the Greek writers); the 
dand, namely, on each side of the strait : dwd uew thy (ynw), on the Asian 
side ; bwd 5¢ Thy érépny, on the Euro side.” 

To deal first with Mr. Dunbar’s objection to my meaning, which is the 
same as that of Bahr and others, I cannot admit his assertion, that ‘‘ the 
pentekonters and the triremes formed the yépupay.” They formed the 
support of the bridge ; standing in the same relation to it, as the piles of 
Waterloo Bridge stand to the bridge itself. Speaking largely, or for 
common purposes, indeed, the bridge is understood to mean the whole 
construction, support and all: but the essential portion of the bridge is, 
the continuous way across from bank to bank, which, in the case of a 
narrow stream, may exist without any supports at all. Now the pente- 
konters and triremes did not of themselves form any continuous way 
across; this was formed by the row of tight parallel cables laid over them, 
resting upon them, and stretching across from bank to bank. And 
Herodotus uses the preposition érd which expresses this relation: the 
pentekonters and triremes were put together side by side wader the bridge ; 
or rather, they were first put, and then the bridge of tightened cables was 
laid over or upon them, 
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shore to shore, were stretched six vast cables, which discharged 
the double function of holding the ships together, and of 


Mr. Dunbar’s supposition that the substantive belonging to d4d per ri», 
&c. is yjv—meaning the two opposite coasts, Asiatic and European — 
seems to me inadmissible. The words rhv wpds rod Edfelvov Idvrov, if 
you apply them to one of the two bridges, designate naturally enough the 
one which is highest up in the stream: but they cannot be employed to 
signify the Asiatic coast as distinguished from the European, for they have 
just as much reference to one as to the other. Nor can I think that the 
preposition 6d can be used to signify what Mr. Dunbar means. Assuming 
even that it could properly be used to mean those ships which were 
moored near or close to the lend, we must recollect that what Herodotus 
is here describing, is a series of ships lying near each other across the 
whole breadth of the stream. Of the larger portion of these ships it could 
never be said with any propriety, that they lay ird rhy yjv—either under 
the Asiatic or European coast. Besides, on Mr, Dunbar’s construction, 
Herodotus would be only describing one bridge, whereas there were 
undeniably fwo. 

Mr. Dunbar’s conception of the structure of the bridge differs essentially 
from mine, but I should lengthen this note too much by commenting 
upon it. 

He contests my supposition that the two bridges may have been at some 
distance from each other, on the ground that both of them terminated in 
an dxrh rpaxéa és OdAagoay xarfxovca, on the European side ; and he 
translates deth promontory or headland. But d«rh, just as often, if not 
oftener—means a line of coast, stretching along for a considerable distance 
(see Herodot. iv. 38). 

Again, he differs from me, and agrees with Bihr, in regard to the 
nominative case which is to be understood to the verb dvaxwxetp. He 
thinks that 4 jdos is understood, not 4 -yépvpa—observing— 

** How the bridge should keep the cables in a state of tension, I cannot 
comprehend. “Iva must be referred to a cause immediately preceding and 
well-ascertained ; and this can only be the term jdos. From the statement 
which the historian gives of the different modes of anchoring the two 
divisions, it would appear that it was necessary for the triremes to be 
moored in the direction of the current, in order that it might by its force 
keep the cables taut, and not allow them to swing.” I confess that I do 
not feel the difficulty which strikes Mr. Dunbar, in translating the words 
Wva dvaxwxetp Tov Tévov Tév Srdwy, in the way that I have proposed in an 
earlier part of this note. And I have already remarked that by the words 
Tov tévoy Te&v SxAwy, Herodotus does not mean the anchor-cables, but the 
vast cables stretched across: as he himself again uses the phrase a few 
lines farther on—xéopup éwer[Oecay xariwepde tav SrAwyv Tov tdvov, where 
Bahr and Schweighauser justly remark that it is equivalent to xardmepbe 
Tav SrAwy dvretauévey. It might be possible to suppose 7 odyGeois or Ta 
ouvrTiOéueva (extracted out of the preceding participle cuvy@évres) the under- 
stood nominative case to dvaxwxevn, which would get rid of the awkward 
construction of -yéupa in the singular number—Tlevrnxovrépovs al tprjpeas 
ovvOévres Iva dvaxwxetp (7 civGects Tav Tpinpéwy) Toy Tévoy Tay SrArwy, 
dynd Karijxay wepiutjieas, &c. For cases in which an unexpressed 
nominative case is extracted out of the verb preceding, compare Matthiae, 
Gr. Gr. s. 295; and Kihner, Gr. Gr. s. 414. 

Mr. Dunbar speaks “‘of the different modes of anchoring the two 
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supporting the bridge-way to be laid upon them. They were 
tightened by means of capstans on each shore: in three 
different places along the line, a gap was left between the ships 
for the purpose of enabling small trading vessels without masts, 
in voyage to or from the Euxine, to pass and repass beneath 
the cables. 

Out of the six cables assigned to each bridge, two were of 
flax and four of papyrus, combined for the sake of increased 
strength ; for it seems that in the bridges first made, which 
proved too weak to resist the winds, the Phcenicians had 
employed cables of flax for one bridge, the Egyptians those of 
papyrus for the other.! Over these again were laid planks of 


divisions:” and Bihr holds the same opinion. But as I understand 
Herodotus, he speaks of no such difference: all the ships, in both bridges, 
were anchored both ahead and astern, with their heads down the stream. 
Suvéévres 5¢ &yxdpas Karijxay wepiuhxeas, Tas ev xpds Tov Midvrov ris 
érépns, Tay dvéuwy elvexery trav Lowber exrvedrrey, Tis de érépns, Ti 
pos éomépns re xal Tov Aiyalov, etpov re xal vdérou elvexa, Bahr construes 
THs érépns—rijs 8¢ érépns—as if they agreed with yepipas, and as if the 
anchors of the ships belonging to one bridge had been let down at the 
extremity towards the Euxine—the anchors of those belonging to the other 
bridge at the extremity towards the Aigean. Surely this explanation 
cannot be received. Ifa ship held by only one anchor, that anchor always 
must be at the extremity towards the Euxine; for the current of the 
Hellespont, which runs from the Euxine, would not permit it to be other- 
wise. Even if the anchor were originally let down at the head, when 
pointing to the A®gean, the force of the current would alter the position of 
the ship until the anchor came to be between the ship and the Enuxine. 
Besides, it surely cannot be doubted, that the same mode of anchorage 
which was suitable for the ships of one bridge would also be suitable for 
those of the other. Moreover, the historian tells us that some anchors 
were intended to guard against the winds blowing out of the Euxine— 
others, to guard against those blowing out of the Aigean. Surely, each 
ship of each bridge would need to be made fast against doth. Compare 
Pindar, Olymp. vi. 101, 60° &yxvpas 

I construe the words rijs érépns—rijs 5¢ érépns—differently from Bahr. 
It seems to me that they do not agree with yepdpas, but with pépidos, 
reAeuTijs, or some word indicating direction, or relative bearing, on the 
one side; on the other side, equivalent to dev pév, &Ger 3é. Sufficient 
vindication may be found of the use of the genitive case érépys in Matthiae, 
Gr. Gr. § 377; Kiithner, Gr. Gr. § 523. And in this case it coincides 
with the fundamental conception which these authors give us of a Greek 
Genitive—as designing the whence, or source from which an action arises. 
The anchors are conceived as ful/ing from one side and from the other 
side, against the dangerous winds when they blow. 

1 For the long celebrity of these cables, see the epigram of Archimélus, 
composed two centuries and a half afterwards, in the time of Hiero II. of 
Syracuse, ap. Athenzeum, v. 209. 

Herodotus states that in thickness and compact make (xaxyurhs xal 
xaA\ovi)) the cables of flax were equal to those of papyrus; but that in 
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woods, sawn to the appropriate width, secured above by a 
second line of cables stretched across to keep them in their 
places. Lastly, upon this foundation the causeway itself was 
formed, out of earth and wood, with a palisade on each side 
high enough to prevent the cattle which passed over from 
seeing the water. 

The other great work which Xerxes caused to be performed, 
for facilitating his march, was, the cutting through of the 
isthmus which connects the stormy promontory of Mount 
Athos with the mainland. That isthmus near the point where 
it joins the mainland was about twelve stadia (not quite so 
many furlongs) across, from the Strymonic to the Toronaic 
Gulf; andthe canal dug by order of Xerxes was broad and 
deep enough for two triremes to sail abreast. In this work 
too, as well as in the bridge across the Hellespont, the 
Phoenicians were found the ablest and most efficient among 
all the subjects of the Persian monarch; but the other 
tributaries, especially the Greeks from the neighbouring town 
of Akanthus, and indeed the entire maritime forces of the 
empire,? were brought together to assist. The head-quarters 
of the fleet were first at Kymé and Phokza, next at Elzus in 
the southern extremity of the Thracian Chersonese, from which 
point it could protect and second at once the two enterprises 
going forward at the Hellespont and at Mount Athos. The 
canal-cutting at the latter was placed under the general 
directions of two noble Persians—Bubarés and Artachzus, 
and distributed under their measurement as task-work among 
the contingents of the various nations; an ample supply of 
flour and other provisions being brought for sale in the 
neighbouring plain from various parts of Asia and Egypt. 

Three circumstances in the narrative of Herodotus respecting 
this work deserve special notice. First, the superior intelli- 
gence of the Phcenicians, who, within sight of that lofty island of 


weight the former were superior; for each cubit in length of the flaxen 
cable weighed a talent: we can hardly reason upon this, because we do 
not know whether he means an Attic, an Eulboic, or an A‘ginzan talent ; 
nor, if he means an Attic talent, whether it be an Attic talent of commerce, 
or of the monetary standard, 

The cables contained in the Athenian dockyard are distinguished as 
axowla dxtwidervda, éfaddxrvAa—in which expressions, however, M. 
Boeckh cannot certainly determine whether circumference or diameter be 
meant: he thinks probably the former. See his learned book, Das 
Seewesen der Athener, ch. x. p. 165. 

1 For a specimen of the destructive storms near the promontory of 
Athos, see Ephorus, Fragment. 121, ed. Diodot ; Diodor, xiii. 41, 

® Herodot. vii, 22, 23, 116; Diodor, xi. 2, 
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Thasos which had been occupied three centuries before by 
their free ancestors, were now labouring as instruments to 
the ambition of a foreign conqueror. Amidst all the people 
engaged, they alone took the precaution of beginning the 
excavation at a breadth far greater than the canal was finally 
destined to occupy, so as gradually to narrow it, and leave a 
convenient slope for the sides. The others dug straight down, 
so that the time as well as the toil of their work was deubled 
by the continual falling in of the sides—a remarkable illustra- 
tion of the degree of practical intelligence then prevalent, since 
the nations assembled were many and diverse. Secondly, 
Herodotus remarks that Xerxes must have performed this 
laborious work from motives of mere ostentation: “for it 
would have cost no trouble at all” (he observes*) to drag all 


1 Herodot. vii. 24: os wey €ué cupBardAcduevoy edploxew, ueyaroppocirns 
eivexa altd Héptns dpvocew éxédreve, C0éAwy Te Shvauiv drodelxvvcGa:, nal 
pynudouva AiwécOas wapedy yap, undéva wévev AaBdvras, toy icOudv 
ras véas Sieipvoa, dpiocev éxéreve Bidpvxa rH Gadrdooy, edpos ds Sto 
Tpihpeas wAdew duod dAacrpevpévas. 

According to the manner in which Herodotus represents this excavation 
to have been performed, the earth dug out was handed up by man to man 
from the bottom of the canal to the top—the whole performed by hand, 
without any aid of cranes or barrows. 

The pretended work of turning the course of the river Halys, which 
Grecian report ascribed to Croesus on the advice of Thalés, was a far 
greater work than the cutting at Athos (Herodot. i. 75). 

As this ship-canal across the isthmus of Athos has been treated often as 
a fable both by ancients (Juvenal, Sat. x.) and by moderns (Cousinéry, 
Voyage en Macédoine), I transcribe the observations of Colonel Leake. 
That excellent observer points out evident traces of its past existence: but 
in my judgement, even if no such traces now remained, the testimony of 
Herodotus and Thucydidés (iv. 109) would alone be sufficient to prove 
that it Aad existed really. The observations of Colonel Leake illustrate 
at the same time the motives in which the canal originated: ‘* The canal 
(he says) seems to have been not more than sixty feet wide. As history 
does not mention that it was ever kept in repair after the time of Xerxes, 
the waters from the heights around have naturally filled it in part with soil 
in the course of ages. It might, however, without much labour, be 
renewed, and there can be no doubt that it would be useful to the naviga- 
tion of the A°gean: for such is the fear entertained by the Greek boatmen 
of the strength and uncertain direction of the currents around Mount 
Athos, and of the gales and high seas to which the vicinity of the mountain 
is subject during half the year, and which are rendered more formidable by 
the deficiency of harbours in the Gulf of Orfand, that I could not, as long 
as I was on the peninsula, and though offering a high price, prevail upon 
any boat to carry me from the eastern side of the peninsula to the western. 
Xerxes, therefore, was perfectly justified in cutting this canal, as well from 
the security which it afforded to his fleet, as from the facility of the work 
and the advantages of the ground, which seems made expressly to tempt 
such an undertaking. The experience of the losses which the former 
expedition under Mardonius had suffered suggested the idea. The circum- 
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the ships in the fleet across the isthmus ; so that the canal was 
nowise needed. So familiar a process was it, in the mind of a 
Greek of the fifth century B.c., to transport ships by mechanical 
force across an isthmus; a special groove or slip being 
seemingly prepared for them: such was the case at the Diolkus 
across the isthmus of Corinth. Thirdly, it is to be noted, that 
the men who excavated the canal at Mount Athos worked 
under the lash; and these, be it borne in mind, were not 
bought slaves, but freemen, except in so far as they were 
tributaries of the Persian monarch; perhaps the father of 
Herodotus, a native of Halikarnassus and a subject of the brave 
Queen Artemisia, may have been among them. We shall find 
other examples as we proceed, of this indiscriminate use of the 
whip, and full conviction of its indispensable necessity, on the 
part of the Persians |—even to drive the troops of their subject- 
contingents on to the charge in battle. To employ the scourge 
in this way towards freemen, and especially towards freemen 
engaged in military service, was altogether repugnant both to 
Hellenic practice and to Hellenic feeling. The Asiatic and 
insular Greeks were relieved from it, as from various other 
hardships, when they passed out of the Persian dominion to 
become, first allies, afterwards subjects, of Athens: and we 
shall be called upon hereafter to take note of this fact when 
we appreciate the complaints preferred against the hegemony 
of Athens. 

At the same time that the subject-contingents of Xerxes 


navigation of the capes Ampelus and Canastrzeum was much less dangerous, 
as the gulfs afford some goud harbours, and it was the object of Xerxes to 
collect forces from the Greek cities in those gulfs as he passed. If there 
be any difficulty arising from the narrative of Herodotus, it is in compre- 
hending how the operation should have required so long a time as three 
years, when the king of Persia had such multitudes at his disposal, and 
among them Egyptians and Babylonians, accustomed to the making of 
canals.”” (Leake, Travels in Nocthen Greece, vol. iii. ch. 24, p. 145.) 

These remarks upon the enterprise are more judicious than those of 
Major Rennell (Geogr. of Herodot. p. 116). I may remark that Herodotus 
does not affirm that the actual cutting of the canal occupied three years, — 
he assigns that time to the cutting with all its preliminary arrangements 
included—mpoeroiud(ero ex Tpiay éréwy Kou uddiora és Tov “AOwy (vii. 22). 

1 Herodot. vii. 22: Spvccov bwd paotiywy xavrodarol rijs orpariijs: 
Siddoxor 8 epoltwy.—vii. 56: Eépéns de, wel re 5:éByn es thy Evpwrny, 
é6netro Toy orpardy brd paotlywy dia8alvovra:—compare vii, 103, and 
Xenophon, Anabasis, iii. 4-25. 

The essential necessity, and plentiful use, of the whip, towards subject- 
tributaries, as conceived by the ancient Persians, finds its parallel in the 
modern Turks. See the Mémoires du Baron de Tott, vol. i. p. 256 segg., 
and his dialogue on this subject with his Turkish conductor Ali-Aga, 
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excavated this canal, which was fortified against the sea at its 
two extremities by compact earthen walls or embankments, 
they also threw bridges of boats over the river Strymon. 
These two works, together with the renovated double bridge 
across the Hellespont, were both announced to Xerxes as 
completed and ready for passage, on his arrival at Sardis at the 
beginning of winter 481-480 B.c. Whether the whole of his 
vast army arrived at Sardis at the same time as himself, and 
wintered there, may reasonably be doubted; but the whole 
was united at Sardis and ready to march against Greece, at the 
beginning of spring 480 B.C. 

While wintering at Sardis, the Persian monarch despatched 
heralds to all the cities of Greece, except Sparta and Athens, 
to demand the received tokens of submission, earth and water. 
The news of his prodigious armament was well calculated to 
spread terror even among the most resolute of them. And he 
at the same time sent orders to the maritime cities in Thrace 
and Macedonia to prepare “dinner” for himself and his vast 
suite as he passed on his march, That march was commenced 
at the first beginning of spring, and continued in spite of 
several threatening portents during the course of it—one of 
which Xerxes was blind enough not to comprehend, though, 
according to Herodotus, nothing could be more obvious than 
its signification ’—while another was misinterpreted into a 
favourable omen by the compliant answer of the Magian 
priests. 

On quitting Sardis, the vast host was divided into two 

1 Herodot. vii. 57. Tépas ogi eden péya, rd Héptns ev obdert Adyp 
érothoaro, xalrep ebodpBAnroy eddy Ixwos yap trexe Aaydv. EtvobuBAnrov 
dy ryde eyéwero, Sri EuerdrAe pty eddy orparihy éwl rhy ‘EAAdda Héptns 
&yaupérara wal peyadorpertcrata, dxlow de wept wvrod tpéxwv Fiew és roy 
airrdy x@pov. 

The prodigy was, that a mare brought forth a hare, which signified that 
Xerxes would set forth on his expedition to Greece with strength and 
splendour, but that he would come back in timid and disgraceful flight. 

The implicit faith of Herodotus, first in the reality of the fact—next, in 
the certainty of his interpretation—deserves notice, as illustrating his canon 
of belief and that of his age. The interpretation is doubtless here the 
generating cause of the story interpreted: an ingenious man, after the 
expedition has terminated, imagines an appropriate simile for its proud 
‘commencement and inglorious termination (Parturiunt montes, nascetur 
zidiculus mus), and the simile is recounted, either by himself or by some 
bearer who is struck with it, as if it had been a real antecedent fact. The 
aptness of this supposed antecedent fact to foreshadow the great Persian 
inyasion (7d eboduBAnrow of Herodotus) serves as presumptive evidence to 

-bear out the witness asserting it; while departure from the established 


analogies of nature affords no motive for disbelief to a man who admits 
that the gods occasionally send special signs and warnings. 
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nearly equal columns ; a spacious interval being left between 
the two for the king himself with his guards and select Persians. 
First of all! came the baggage, carried by beasts of burden, 
immediately followed by one-half of the entire body of infantry, 
without any distinction of nations. Next, the select troops, 
rooo Persian cavalry with rooo Persian spearmen, the latter 
being distinguished by carrying their spears with the point 
downwards, as well as by the spear itself, which had a golden 
pomegranate at its other extremity, in place of the ordinary 
spike or point whereby the weapon was planted in the ground 
when the soldier was not on duty. Behind these troops 
walked ten sacred horses, of vast power and splendidly 
caparisoned, bred on the Niszan plains in Media: next, the 
sacred chariot of Zeus, drawn by eight white horses—wherein 
no man was ever allowed to mount, not even the charioteer, 
who walked on foot behind with the reins in his hand. Next 
after the sacred chariot came that of Xerxes himself, drawn 
by Niszan horses; the charioteer, a noble Persian named 
Patiramphés, being seated in it by the side of the monarch— 
who was often accustomed to alight from the chariot and to 
enter a litter. Immediately about his person were a chosen 
body of rooo horse-guards, the best troops and of the highest 
breed among the Persians, having golden apples at the reverse 
extremity of their spears, and followed by other detachments 
of 1ooo horse, 10,000 foot, and 10,000 horse, all native 
Persians. Of these 10,000 Persian infantry, called the Im- 
mortals because their number was always exactly maintained, 
gooo carried spears with pomegranates of silver at the reverse 
extremity, while the remaining 1000, distributed in front, rear, 
and on each side of this detachment, were marked by pome- 
granates of gold on their spears. With them ended what we 
may call the household troops: after whom, with an interval 
of two furlongs, the remaining host followed pell-mell.? 
Respecting its numbers and constituent portions I shall speak 
presently, on occasion of the great review at Doriskus. 

On each side of the army, as it marched out of Sardis, was 
seen suspended one-half of the body of a slaughtered man, 
placed there expressly for the purpose of impressing a lesson 
on the subjects of Persia. It was the body of the eldest son of 
the wealthy Pythius, a Phrygian old man resident at Kelznz, 


1 Compare the description of the processional march of Cyrus, as given 
in the Cyropzedia of Xenophon, viii. 2, 1-20. 

4 Herodot. vii. 41. Mera 5¢ rhy Txmov B:eA€Aciwro xal Bbo aradlovs, Kal 
txeita 6 Aoimds BusAos Hie dvaplt. 
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who had entertained Xerxes in the course of his march from 
Kappadokia to Sardis, and who had previously recommended 
himself by rich gifts to the preceding king Darius. So 
abundant was his hospitality to Xerxes, and so pressing his 
offers of pecuniary contribution for the Grecian expedition, 
that the monarch asked him what was the amount of his 
wealth. “I possess (replied Pythius), besides lands and 
slaves, 2000 talents of silver and 3,993,000 ef golden darics, 
wanting only 7o0o of being 4,000,e00. All this gold and 
silver do I present to thee, retaining only my lands and slaves, 
which will be quite enough.” Xerxes replied by the strongest 
expressions of praise and gratitude for his liberality ; at the 
same time refusing his offer, and even giving to Pythius out of 
his own treasure the sum of 7000 darics, which was wanting to 
make up the exact sum of 4,000,000. The latter was so elated 
with this mark of favour, that when the army was about to 
depart from Sardis, he ventured, under the influence of terror 
from the various menacing portents, to prefer a prayer to the 
Persian monarch. His five sons were all about to serve in the 
invading army against Greece: his prayer to Xerxes was, that 
the eldest of them might be left behind, as a stay to his own 
declining years, and that the service of the remaining four with 
the army might be considered as sufficient. But the unhappy 
father knew not what he asked. ‘Wretch! (replied Xerxes) 
dost thou dare to talk to me about /#y son, when I am myself 
on the march against Greece, with my sons, brothers, relatives, 

and friends? thou who art my slave, and whose duty it is to 
follow me with thy wife and thy entire family? Know that the 
sensitive soul of man dwells in his ears: on hearing good 

things, it fills the body with delight, but boils with wrath when 
it hears the contrary. As, when thou didst good deeds and 

madest good offers to me, thou canst not boast of having sur- 
passed the king in generosity—so now, when thou hast turned 

round and become impudent, the punishment inflicted on thee 

shall not be the full measure of thy deserts, but something less. 

For thyself and for thy four sons, the hospitality which I 

received from thee shall serve as protection. But for that one 

son whom thou especially wishest to keep in safety, the forfeit 

of his life shall be thy penalty.” He forthwith directed that 

the son of Pythius should be put to death, and his body 

severed in twain; of which one-half was to be fixed on the 

right-hand, the other on the left-hand, of the road along which 

the army was to pass.} 


1 The incident respecting Pythius is in Herodot. vii. 27, 28, 38, 39. 
Google : , 
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A tale essentially similar, yet rather less revolting, has been 
already recounted respecting Darius, when undertaking his 
expedition against Scythia. Both tales illustrate the intense 
force of sentiment with which the Persian kings regarded the 
obligation of universal personal service, when they were them- 
selves in the field. They seem to have measured their strength 
by the number of men whom they collected around them, with 
little or no reference to quality: and the very mention of 
exemption—the idea that a subject and a slave should seek to 
withdraw himself from a risk which the monarch was about to 
encounter—was an offence not to be pardoned. In this as in 
the other acts of Oriental kings, whether grateful, munificent 
or ferocious, we trace nothing but the despotic force of 
personal will, translating itself into act without any thought of 
consequences, and treating subjects with less consideration 
than an ordinary Greek master would have shown towards his 
slaves. 

From Sardis, the host of Xerxes directed its march to 
Abydos, first across Mysia and the river Kaikus—then through 
Atarneus, Kariné, and the plain of Thébé. They passed 
Adramyttium and Antandrus, and crossed the range of Ida, 
most part of which was on their left-hand, not without some 
loss from stormy weather and thunder.’ From hence they 
reached Ilium and the river Skamander, the stream of which 
was drunk up, or probably in part trampled and rendered 
undrinkable, by the vast host of men and animals. In spite 
ef the immortal interest which the Skamander derives from 
the Homeric poems, its magnitude is not such as to make this 
fact surprising. ‘To the poems themselves even Xerxes did not 
disdain to pay tribute. He ascended the holy hill of Ilium,— 
reviewed the Pergamus where Priam was said to have lived 
and reigned,—sacrificed 1000 oxen to the patron goddess 
Athéné,—and caused the Magian priests to make libations in 
honour of the heroes who had fallen on that venerated spot. 
He even condescended to inquire into the local details,? 
abundantly supplied to visitors by the inhabitants of Ilium, of 
that great real or mythical war to which Grecian chronologers 
had hardly yet learned to assign a precise date. And doubt- 
less when he contemplated the narrow area of that Troy which 
all the Greeks confederated under Agamemnon had been 


I place no confidence in the estimate of the wealth of Pythius; but in other 
respects, the story seems well entitled to credit. 

1 Herodot. vii. 42. 

2 Herodot. vii. 43. Oenoduevos 3%, xal rvOduevos xelywy Exarra, &c. 
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unable for ten years to overcome, he could not but fancy that 
these same Greeks would fall an easy prey before his innumer- 
able host. Another day’s march between Rheeteium, Ophry- 
neium and Dardanus on the left-hand, and the Teukrians of 
Gergis on the right-hand, brought him to Abydos, where his 
we newly-constructed bridges over the Hellespont awaited 

m. 
On this transit from Asia into Europe Herodotus dwells with 
peculiar emphasis—and well he might do so, since when we 
consider the bridges, the invading number, the unmeasured 
hopes succeeded by no less unmeasured calamity—it will 
appear not only to have been the most imposing event of his 
century, but to rank among the most imposing events of all 
history. He surrounds it with much dramatic circumstance, 
not only mentioning the marble throne erected for Xerxes on 
a hill near Abydos, from whence he surveyed both his masses 
of land-force covering the shore and his ships sailing and 
racing in the strait (a race in which the Phoenicians of Sidon 
surpassed the Greeks and all the other contingents)—but also 
superadding to this real fact a dialogue with Artabanus, 
intended to set forth the internal mind of Xerxes. He further 
quotes certain supposed exclamations of the Abydenes at the 
sight of his superhuman power. ‘“‘Why (said one of these 
terror-stricken spectators+), why dost thou, oh Zeus, under the 
shape of a Persian man and the name of Xerxes, thus bring 
together the whole human race for the ruin of Greece? It 
would have been easy for thee to accomplish ‘iat without so 
much ado.” Such emphatic ejaculations exhibit the strong 
feeling which Herodotus or his informants throw into the 
scene, though we cannot venture to apply to them the scrutiny 
of historical criticism. | 

At the first moment of sunrise, so sacred in the mind of 
Orientals,? the passage was ordered to begin. The bridges 
were perfumed with frankincense and strewed with myrtle 
boughs, while Xerxes himself made libations into the sea with 
a golden censer, and offered up prayers to Helios, that he 
might effect without hindrance his design of conquering 


1 Herodot. vii. 45, 53, 56. "Q Zed, rl Bh dvdp) eldcuevos Mépon, ral 
otvoua dvr) Aids Eéptea Oduevos, avdorarov rhy ‘EAAdba e0éAeis wotjoa, 
Gywr xdyras avOpdémrous ; Kal yap dvev Tovréwy tiv To wordew TavTa. 

2 Tacitus, Histor. iii. 24. ‘* Undique clamor, et orientem solem, ita in 
Syria mos est, consalutavére”—in his striking description of the night 
battle near Cremona between the Roman troops of Vitellius and Vespasian, 
and the rise of the sun while the combat was yet unfinished: compare 
Quintus Curtius (iii. 3, 8, p. 41, ed. Mutzel). 
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Europe even to its farthest extremity. Along with his libation 
he cast into the Hellespont the censer itself, with a golden 
bowl and a Persian scimitar—“I do not exactly know! (adds 
the historian) whether he threw them in as a gift to Helios, 
or as a mark of repentance and atonement to the Hellespont 
for the stripes which he had inflicted upon it.” Of the two 
bridges, that nearest to the Euxine was devoted to the military 
force—the other to the attendants, the baggage, and the beasts 
of burthen. The 10,000 Persians, called Immortals, all wear- 
ing garlands on their heads, were the first to pass over. Xerxes 
himself, with the remaining army, followed next, though in an 
order somewhat different from that which had been observed 
in quitting Sardis: the monarch having reached the European 
shore, saw his troops crossing the bridges after him “ under 
the lash.” But in spite of the use of this sharp stimulus to 
accelerate progress, so vast were the numbers of his host, that 
they occupied no less than seven days and seven nights, with- 
out a moment of intermission, in the business of crossing over 
—a fact to be borne in mind presently, when we come to 
discuss the totals computed by Herodotus.? 

Having thus cleared the strait, Xerxes directed his march 
along the Thracian Chersonese, to the isthmus whereby it is 
joined with Thrace, between the town of Kardia on his left- 
hand and the tomb of Hellé on his mght—the eponymous 
heroine of the strait. After passing this isthmus, he turned 
westward along the coast of the Gulf of Melas and the Aégean 
Sea—crossing the river from which that Gulf derived its name, 
and even drinking its waters up (according to Herodotus) with 
the men and animals of his army. Having passed by the 
fEolic city of A°nus and the harbour called Stentoris, he 
reached the sea-coast and plain called Doriskus covering the 
rich delta near the mouth of the Hebrus. A fort had been 
built there and garrisoned by Darius. The spacious plain 
called by this same name reached far along the shore to Cape 
Serreium, and comprised in it the towns of Salé and Zoné, 
possessions of the Samothracian Greeks planted on the 
territory once possessed by the Thracian Kikones on the 
mainland. Having been here joined by his fleet, which had 
doubled® the southernmost promontory of the Thracian 

1 Herodot. vii. §4. Tatra obx Exw arpexéws Siaxpiva, ofre el rG ‘HAlw 
avaridels xarijxe és 7d wéAayos, obre el pereneAncée of roy ‘EAAAoworTov 
pacrryecarri, Kal dyrl rourdwy thy OddAaccay edwpéero. 

2 Herodot. vii. §5, 56. AréBn 5¢ 6 orpards abrod dv éxrda juépnor wal év 
éxra eippdyna, dAwioas obdéva xpdvov, 

8 Herodot. vii. 58-59; Pliny, H. N. iv. 11. See some valuable remarks 
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Chersonese, he thought the situation convenient for a general 
review and enumeration both of his land and his naval force. 
Never probably in the history of mankind has there been 
brought together a body of men from regions so remote and 
so widely diverse, for one purpose and under one command, 
as those which were now assembled in Thrace near the mouth 
of the Hebrus. About the numerical total we cannot pretend 
to form any definite idea; about the variety of contingents 
there is no room for doubt. ‘‘ What Asiatic nation was there 
(asks Herodotus,! whose conceptions of this expedition seem 
to outstrip his powers of language) that Xerxes did not bring 
against Greece?” Nor was it Asiatic nations alone, comprised 
within the Oxus, the Indus, the Persian Gulf, the Red Sea, the 
Levant, the A°gean and the Euxine: we must add to these 
also the Egyptians, the Ethiopians on the Nile south of Egypt, 
and the Libyans from the desert near Kyréné. Not all the 
expeditions, fabulous or historical, of which Herodotus had 
ever heard, appeared to him comparable to this of Xerxes, 
even for total number; much more in respect of variety of 
component elements. Forty-six different nations,? each with 
its distinct national costume, mode of arming, and local 
leaders, formed the vast land-force. Eight other nations 


on the topography of Doriskus and the neighbourhood of the town still 
called Enos, in Grisebach, Reise durch Rumelien und nach Brussa, ch. 
vi. vol. i. p. 157-159 (Gottingen, 1841). He shows reason for believing 
that the indentation of the coast, marked on the map as the Gulf of Anos, 
did not exist in ancient times, any more than it exists now. 

1 Herodot, vii. 20-21. 

2 See the enumeration in Herodotus, vii. 61-96. In chapter 76, one 
name has dropped out of the text (see the note of Wesseling and Schweig- 
hauser), which, in addition to those specified under the head of the land- 
force, makes up exactly forty-six. It is from this source that Herodotus 
derives the boast which he puts into the mouth of the Athenians (ix. 27) 
respecting the battle of Marathon, in which they pretend to have vanquished 
forty-six nations—évixhoaper Uvea tf wal reovepdxovra: though there is no 
reason for believing that so great a number of contingents were engaged 
with Datis at Marathon. 

Compare the boasts of Antiochus king of Syria (B.c. 192) about his 
immense Asiatic host brought across into Greece, as well as the con- 
temptuous comments of the Roman consul Quinctius (Livy, xxxv. 48-49). 
‘*Varia enim genera armorum, et multa nomina gentium inauditarum, 
Dahas, et Medos, et Cadusios, et Elymzeos—Syros omnes esse: haud paulo 
mancipiorum melius, propter servilia ingenia, quam militum genus :” and 
the sharp remark of the Arcadian envoy Antiochus (Xenophon, Hellen. 
vii. I, 33). Quintus Curtius also has some rhetorical turns about the 
number of nations, whose names even were hardly known, tributary to the 
Persian empire (ili. 4, 29; iv. 45, 9) ‘‘ignota etiam ipsi Dario gentium 
nomina,” &c. 
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furnished the fleet, on board of which Persians, Medes and 
Sakze served as armed soldiers or marines. The real leaders, 
both of the entire army and of all its various divisions, were 
native Persians of noble blood, who distributed the various 
native contingents into companies of thousands, hundreds, and 
tens. The forty-six nations composing the land-force were as. 
follows :—Persians, Medes, Kissians, Hyrkanians, Assyrians, 
Baktrians, Sakze, Indians, Arians, Parthians, Chorasmians, 
Sogdians, Gandarians, Dadikz, Kaspians, Sarange, Paktyes,. 
Utu, Myki, Parikanii, Arabians, Ethiopians in Asia and 
Ethiopians south of Egypt, Libyans, Paphlagonians, Ligyes, 
Matieni, Maryandyni, Syrians, Phrygians, Armenians, Lydians, 
Mysians, Thracians, Kabélians, Mares, Kolchians, Alarodians, 
Saspeires, Sagartii. The eight nations who furnished the fleet 
were—Phcenicians (300 ships of war), Egyptians (200), Cypriots 
(150), Kilikians (100), Pamphylians (30), Lykians (50), Karians 
(70), Ionic Greeks (100), Doric Greeks (30), A®olic Greeks 
(60), Hellespontic Greeks (100), Greeks from the islands in 
the Aigean (17): in all 1207 triremes or ships of war with 
three banks of oars. The descriptions of costumes and arms 
which we find in Herodotus are curious and varied. But it is 
important to mention that no nation except the Lydians, 
Pamphylians, Cypriots and Karians (partially also the Egyptian 
marines on shipboard) bore arms analogous to those of the 
Greeks (#. ¢. arms fit for steady conflict and sustained charge,! 
—for hand combat in line as well as for defence of the person, — 
but inconveniently heavy either in pursuit or in flight). The 
other nations were armed with missile weapons,—light shields 
of wicker or leather, or no shields at all,—turbans or leather 
taps instead of helmets,—swords and scythes. They were not 
properly equipped either for fighting in regular order or for 
lesisting the line of spears and shields which the Grecian 
hoplites brought to bear upon them. Their persons too were 
much less protected against wounds than those of the latter ; 
some of them indeed, as the Mysians and Libyans, did not 
even carry spears, but only staves with the end hardened in 
the fire.2 A nomadic tribe of Persians, called Sagartii, to the 
tumber of 8000 horsemen, came armed only with a dagger 
ind with the rope known in South America as the lasso, which 
they cast in the fight to entangle an antagonist. The 
£thiopians from the Upper Nile had their bodies painted 
half red and half white, wore the skins of lions and panthers, 


1 Herodot. vii. 89-93. 2 Herodot. vii. 61-81 
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and carried, besides the javelin, a long bow with arrows of 
reed, tipped with a point of sharp stone. 

It was at Doriskus that the fighting-men of the entire land- © 
army were first numbered; for Herodotus expressly informs ~ 
us that the various contingents had never been numbered | 
separately, and avows his own ignorance of the amount of 
each. The means employed for numeration were remarkable. 
Ten thousand men were counted,! and packed together as 
closely as possible: a line was drawn, and a wall of enclosure 
built, around the space which they had occupied, into which 
all the army was directed to enter successively, so that the 
aggregate number of divisions, comprising 10,000 each, was 
thus ascertained. One hundred and seventy of these divisions 
were affirmed by the informants of Herodotus to have been 
thus numbered, constituting a total of 1,700,000 foot, besides 
80,000 horse, many war-chariots from Libya and camels from 
Arabia, with a presumed total of 20,000 additional men.’ 
Such was the vast land-force of the Persian monarch: his 
naval equipments were of corresponding magnitude, com- 
prising not only the 1207 triremes ® or war-ships of three banks 
of oars, but also 3000 smaller vessels of war and transports. 
The crew of each trireme comprised 200 rowers, and thirty 
fighting-men, Persians or Sake; that of each of the ac- 
companying vessels included eighty men, according to an 
average which Herodotus supposes not far from the truth. 
If wesum up these items, the total numbers brought by Xerxes 
from Asia to the plain and to the coast of Doriskus would reach 
the astounding figure of 2,317,000 men. Nor is this all. In 
the farther march from Doriskus to Thermopyle, Xerxes 
pressed into his service men and ships from all the people 
whose territory he traversed ; deriving from hence a reinforce- 
ment of 120 triremes with aggregate crews of 24,000 men, and 
of 300,000 new land-troops, so that the aggregate of his force 
when he appeared at Thermopylz was 2,640,000 men. To 
this we are to add, according to the conjecture of Herodotus, 
a number not at all inferior, as attendants, slaves, sutlers, crews 
of the provision-craft and ships of burthen, &c., so that the male 


1 The army which Darius had conducted against Scythia is said to have 
been counted by divisions of 10,000 each, but the process is not described 
in detail (Herodot. iv. 87). 

2 Herodot. vii. 60, 87, 184. This same rude mode of enumeration was 
employed by Darius Codomannus a century and a half afterwards, before 
he marched his army to the field of Issus. (Quintus Curtius, ili. 2, 3, 
p. 24, Mutzel.) 

® Hercdot. vii. 89-97. 
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persons accompanying the Persian king when he reached his 
first pomt of Grecian resistance amounted to 5,283,220! So 
stands the prodigious estimate of this army, the whole strength 
of the eastern world, in clear and express figures of Herodotus,} 
who himself evidently supposes the number to have been even 
greater ; for he conceives the number of “camp-followers” as 
not only equal to, but considerably larger than, that of fighting- 
men. We are to reckon, besides, the eunuchs, concubines, 
and female cooks, at whose number Herodotus does not 
pretend to guess; together with cattle, beasts of burthen, 
and Indian dogs, in indefinite multitude, increasing the 
consumption of the regular army. 

To admit this overwhelming total, or anything near to it, is 
obviously impossible: yet the disparaging remarks which it has 
drawn down upon Herodotus are noway merited.* He takes 
pains to distinguish that which informants told him, from that 
which he merely guessed. His description of the review at 
Doriskus is so detailed, that he had evidently conversed with 
persons who were present at it, and had learnt the separate 
totals promulgated by the enumerators—infantry, cavalry, and 
ships of war great and small. As to the number of triremes, 
his statement seems beneath the truth, as we may judge from 
the contemporary authority of A‘schylus, who in the ‘ Persz’ 
gives the exact number of 1207 Persian ships as having fought 
at Salamis: but between Doriskus and Salamis, Herodotus ® 
has himself enumerated 647 ships as lost or destroyed, and only 
120 as added. No exaggeration therefore can well be sus- 
pected in this statement, which would imply about 276,000 as 


1 Herodot. vii. 185-186. ewdywv xdvra tiv hgov orpardy ex rijs *Aains. 
(vii. 157.) ‘*Vires Orientis et ultima secum Bactra ferens,” to use the 
language of Virgil about Antony at Actium. 

2 Even Dahlmann, who has many good remarks in defence of Herodotus, 
hardly does him justice (Herodot. Aus seinem Buche sein Leben, ch. xxxiv. 

. 176). 
s Only 120 ships of war are mentioned by Herodotus (vii. 185) as having 
joined afterwards from the seaportsin Thrace. But 400 were destroyed, 
if not more, in the terrible storm on the coast of Magnesia (vii. 190); and 
the squadron of 200 sail, detached by the Persians round Eubcea, were also 
all lost (viii. 7); besides forty-five taken or destroyed in the various sea- 
fights near rs (vii. 194; Vill. 11). Other losses are also indicated 
viii. 14-16). 
‘ As the statement of Aéschylus for the number of the Persian triremes at 
Salamis appears well entitled to credit, we must suppose either that the 
number of Doriskus was greater than Herodotus has mentioned, or that a 
number greater than that which he has stated joined afterwards, 

See a good note of Amersfoordt, ad Demosthen. Orat. de Symmoriis, 

p. 88 (Leyden, 1821). 
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the number of the crews, though there is here a confusion or 
omission in the narrative which we cannot clear up. But the 
aggregate of 3000 smaller ships, and still more that of 1,700,000 
infantry, are far less trustworthy. There would be little or-no 
motive for the enumerators to be exact, and every motive for 
them to exaggerate—an immense nominal total would be no 
less pleasing to the army than to the monarch himself—so 
that the military total of land-force and ships’ crews, which 
Herodotus gives as 2,641,000 on the arrival at Thermopyle, 
may be dismissed as unwarranted and incredible. And the 
computation whereby he determines the amount of non- 
military persons present, as equal or more than equal to the 
military, is founded upon suppositions no way admissible. 
For though in a Grecian well-appointed army it was customary 
to reckon one light-armed soldier or attendant for every hoplite, 
no such estimate can be applied to the Persian host. A few 
grandees and leaders might be richly provided with attendants 
of various kinds, but the great mass of the army would have 
none at all. Indeed, it appears that the only way in which we 
can render the military total, which must at all events have 
been very great, consistent with the conditions of possible sub- 
sistence, 1s by supposing a comparative absence of attendants, 
and by adverting to the fact of the small consumption, and 
habitual patience as to hardship, of Orientals in all ages. An 
Asiatic soldier will at this day make his campaign upon scanty 
fare, and under privations which would be intolerable to an 
European.!. And while we thus diminish the probable con- 
sumption, we have to consider that never in any case of 
ancient history had so much previous pains been taken to 
accumulate supplies on the line of march: in addition to 


1 See on this point Volney, Travels in Egypt and Syria, ch. xxiv. 
vol ii. pp. 70, 71; ch. xxxii. p. 367 ; and ch. xxxix. p. 435 (Engl. transl.). 

Kinneir, Geographical Memoir of the Persian Empire, p. 22-23. 
Bernier, who followed the march of Aurungzebe from Delhi, in 1665, 
says that some estimated the number of persons in the camp at 300,000, 
others at different totals, but that no one knew, nor had they ever been 
counted. He says, ‘‘ You are no doubt at a loss to conceive how so vast 
a number both of men and animals can be maintained in the field. The 
best solution of the difficulty will be found in the temperance and simple 
diet of the Indians.” (Bernier, Travels in the Mogul Empire, translated 
by Brock, vol. ii. App. p. 118.) 

So also Petit de la Croix says, about the enormous host of Genghis-Khan, 
*‘Les hommes sont si sobres, qu’ils s’accommodent de toutes sortes 
d’alimens.” 

That author seems to estimate the largest army of Genghis at 700,000 
men, (Histoire de Genghis, liv, ii. ch. vi, p, 193.) 
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which, the cities in Thrace were required to furnish such an 
amount of provisions when the army passed by, as almost 
brought them to ruin. Herodotus himself expresses his 
surprise how provisions could have been provided for so vast 
a multitude, and were we to admit his estimate literally, the 
difficulty would be magnified into an impossibility. Weighing 
the circumstances of the case well, and considering that this 
army was the result of a maximum of effort throughout the 
vast empire,—that a great numerical total was the thing chiefly 
demanded,—and that prayers for exemption were regarded by 
the Great King as a capital offence—and that provisions had 
been collected for three years before along the line of march— 
we may well believe that the numbers of Xerxes were greater 
than were ever assembled in ancient times, or perhaps at any 
known epoch of history. But it would be rash to pretend to 
guess at any positive number, in the entire absence of ascer- 
tained data. When we learn from Thucydidés that he found 
it impossible to find out the exact numbers of the small armies 
of Greeks who fought at Mantineia,! we shall not be ashamed 
to avow our inability to count the Asiatic multitudes at 
Doriskus. We may remark, however, that, in spite of the 
reinforcements received afterwards in Thrace, Macedonia, and 
Thessaly, it may be doubted whether the aggregate total ever 
afterwards increased. For Herodotus takes no account of 
desertions, which yet must have been very numerous, in a 
host disorderly, heterogeneous, without any interest in the 


1 Thucyd. v. 68. Xenophon calls the host of Xerxes innumerable— 
avaplOunroyv orparidv (Anabas. iii. 2, 13). 

It seems not to be considered necessary for a Turkish minister to know 
the number of an assembled Turkish army. In the war between the 
Russians and Turks in 1770, when the Turkish army was encamped at 
Babadag near the Balkan, Baron de Tott tell us, ‘‘ Le Visir me demanda 
un jour fort sérieusement si l’armée Ottomane étoit nombreuse. C'est a 
vous que je m’adresserois, lui dis-je, si j’étais curieux de le savoir. Je 
Pignore, me repondit-il. Si vous l’ignorez, comment pourrois-je en étre 
instruit? Zn lisant la Gazette de Vienne, me répliqua-t-il. Je restai 
confondu.” 

The Duke of Ragusa (in his Voyage en Hongrie, Turquie, &c.), after 
mentioning the prodigiously exaggerated statements current about the 
numbers slain in the suppressed insurrection of the Janissaries at Con- 
stantinople in 1826, observes, ‘‘ On a dit et répété, que leur nombre s’étoit 
élevé & huit ou dix mille, et cette opinion s’est accréditée (it was really 
about 500), Mais les Orientaux en général, et les Turcs en particulier, 
n’ont aucune idée des nombres: ils les emploient sans exactitude, et ils 
sont par caractére portés a l’exagération. D’un autre c6té, le gouverne- 
ment a dai favoriser cette opinion populaire, pour frapper imagination et 
inspirer une plus grande terreur.” (vol. ii. p. 37.) 
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enterprise ; and wherein the numbers of each separate con- 
tingent were unknown. 

Ktésias gives the total of the host at 800,000 men, and Looe 
triremes, independent of the war-chariots: if he counts the 
crews of the triremes apart from the 800,000 men (as seems 
probable), the total will then be considerably above a million. 
Elian assigns an aggregate of 700,000 men: Diodorus! 
appears to follow partly Herodotus, partly other authorities. 
None of these witnesses enable us to correct Herodotus, in a 
case where we are obliged to disbelieve him. He is in some 
sort an original witness, having evidently conversed with 
persons actually present at the muster of Doriskus, giving us 
their belief as to the numbers, together with the computation, 
true or false, circulated among them by authority. Moreover, 
the contemporary Atschylus, while agreeing with him exactly 
as to the number of triremes, gives no specific figure as to the 
land-force, but conveys to us in his ‘Perse’ a general senti- 
ment of vast number, which may seem in keeping with the 
largest statement of Herodotus: the Persian empire is drained 
of men—the women of Susa are left without husbands and 
brothers—the Baktrian territory has not been allowed to retain 
even its old men.? The terror-striking effect of this crowd 


1 Ktésias, Persica, c. 22, 23; lian, V. H. xiii. 3; Diodorus, xi. 2-11. 

Respecting the various numerical statements in this case, see the note of 
Bos ad Cornel. Nepot. Themistocl. c. 2, p. 75, 76. 

The Samian poet Choerilus, a few years younger than Herodotus, and 
contemporary with Thucydidés, composed an epic poem on the expedition 
of Xerxes against Greece. Two or three short fragments of it are all that 
is preserved: he enumerated all the separate nations who furnished con- 
tingents to Xerxes, and we find not only the Saks, but also the Solymi 
(apparently the Jews, and so construed by Josephus) among them. See 
Fragments, iii. and iv. in Neke’s edition of Cheerilus, p. 121-134. Josephus 
cont. Apion. p. 454, ed. Havercamp. 

2 fEschylus, Pers. 14-124, 722-737.. Heeren (in his learned work on 
the commerce of the ancient world, Uber den Verkehr der alten Welt, 
part I, sect. I, pp. 162, 558, 3rd edition) conceives that Herodotus had 
seen the actual muster-roll, made by Persian authority, of the army at 
Doriskus. I cannot think this at all probable: it is much more reasonable 
to believe that all his information was derived from Greeks who had 
accompanied the expedition. He must have seen and conversed with 
many such. The Persian royal scribes or secretaries accompanied the 
king, and took note of any particular fact or person who might happen to 
strike his attention (Herodot. vii. 100; viii. 90), or to exhibit remarkable 
courage. They seem to have been specially attached to the person of the 
king as ministers to his curiosity and amusement, rather than keepers of 
authentic and continuous records. 

Heeren is disposed to accept the numerical totals, given by Herodotus as 
to the army of Xerxes, much too easily, in my judgement ; nor is he correct 
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was probably quite as great as if its numbers had really 
corresponded to the ideas of Herodotus. 

After the numeration had taken place, Xerxes passed in his 
chariot by each of the several.contingents, observed their equip- 
ment, and put questions to which the royal scribes noted down 
the answers. He then embarked on board a Sidonian trireme 
(which had been already fitted up with a gilt tent), and sailed 
along the prows of his immense fleet, moored in line about 400 
feet from the shore, and every vessel completely manned for 
action. Such a spectacle was well calculated to rouse emotions 
of arrogant confidence. It was in this spirit that he sent forth- 
with for Demaratus the exiled king of Sparta, who was among 
his auxiliaries—to ask whether resistance on the part of the 
Greeks, to such a force, was even conceivable. The conversa- 
tion between them, dramatically given by Herodotus, is one of 
the most impressive manifestations of sentiment in the Greek 
language! Demaratus assures him that the Spartans most 


in supposing that the contingents of the Persian army marched with their 
wives and families (p. 557-559). 

1 When Herodotus specifies his informants (it is much to be regretted 
that he does not specify them oftener) they seem to be frequently Greeks, 
such as Dikzeus the Athenian exile, Thersander of Orchomenus in Beeotia, 
Archias of Sparta, &c. (iii. 55; viii. 65; ix. 16). Hementions the S 
king Demaratus often, and usually under circumstances both of dignity and 
dramatic interest: it is highly probable that he may have conversed with 
that prince himself, or with his descendants, who remained settled for a 
long time in Teuthrania, near the olic coast of Asia Minor (Xenoph. 
Hellenica, iii, 1, 6), and he may thus have heard of representations offered 
by the exiled Spartan king to Xerxes. Nevertheless the remarks made by 
Hoffmeister, on the speeches ascribed to Demaratus, Herodotus, are 
well-deserving of attention (Sittlich-religidse Lebensansicht des Herodotus, 

1r8). 

** Herodotus always brings into connexion with insolent kings some man 
or other through whom he gives utterance to his own lessons of wisdom. 
To Croesus, at the summit of his glory, comes the wise Solon: Croesus 
himself, reformed by his captivity, performs the same | ssc towards Cyrus 
and Kambyses: Darius, as a prudent and honest man, does not require any 
such counsellor; but Xerxes in his pride has the sententious Artabanus 
and the sagacious Demaratus attached to him; while Amasis king of 

t is employed to transmit judicious counsel to Polykratés, the despot 
of Samos. Since all these men speak one and the same language, it appears 
certain that they are introduced by Herodotus merely as spokesmen for his 
own criticisms on the behaviour and character of the various monarchs— 
criticisms which are nothing more than general maxims, moral and religious, 
brought out by Solon, Crcesus, or Artabanus, on occasion of particular 
events. The speeches interwoven by Herodotus have, in the main, not 
the same pre as those of Tacitus—to make the reader more intimately 
acquainted with the existing posture of affairs or with the character of 
the agents—but a different purpose quite foreign to history: they embody 
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certainly, and the Dorians of Peloponnesus probably, will 
resist him to the death, be the difference of numbers what it may. 
Xerxes receives the statement with derision, but exhibits no 
feeling of displeasure : an honourable contrast to the treatment 
of Charidemus, a century and a half afterwards, by the last 
monarch of Persia.? 

After the completion of the review, Xerxes with the army 
pursued his march westward, in three divisions and along three 
different lines of road, through the territories of seven distinct 
tribes of Thracians, interspersed with Grecian maritime colonies. 
All was still within his own empire, and he took reinforcements 
from each as he passed: the Thracian Satrz were preserved 
from this levy by their unassailable seats amidst the woods and 
snows Of Rhodopé. The islands of Samothrace and Thasus, 
with their subject towns on the mainland—and the Grecian 
colonies Dikza,? Maroneia, and Abdéra—were successively laid 
under contribution for contingents of ships or men. © What was 
still more ruinous—they were constrained to provide a day’s 
meal for the immense host as it passed: on the day of his pas- 
sage the Great King was their guest. Orders had been trans- 
mitted for this purpose long beforehand, and for many months 
the citizens had been assiduously employed in collecting food 
for the army, as well as delicacies for the monarch—in grinding 
flour of wheat and barley, fattening cattle, keeping up birds and 
fowls ; together with a decent display of gold and silver plate 
for the regal dinner. _ Asuperb tent was erected for Xerxes and 
his immediate companions, while the army received. their 


in the narrative his own personal convictions respecting human life and the 
divine government.” ys 

This last opinion of Hoffmeister is to a great degree true, but is rather 
too absolutely delivered. “s 

1 Herodot. vii. 101-104. How inferior is the scene between Darius and 
Charidemus, in Quintus Curtius ! (iii. 2, 9-19, p. 20, ed. Mutzel.) 

Herodotus takes up substantially the same vein of sentiment and the 
same antithesis as that which runs through the Perse of Aischylus; but he 
handles it like a social philosopher, with a strong perception of the real 
causes of Grecian superiority. 

It is not improbable that the skeleton of the conversation between Xerxes 
and Demaratus was a reality, heard by Herodotus from Demaratus himself 
or from his sons; for the extreme specialty with which the Lacedzmonian 
exile confines his praise to the Spartams and Dorians, not including the 
other Greeks, hardly represents the feeling of Herodotus himself. 

The minuteness of the narrative which Herodotus gives respecting the 
deposition and family circumstances of Demaratus (vi. 63 seg.), and his 
view of the death of Kleomenés as an atonement to that prince for injury 
done, may seem derived from family information (vi. 84). 

* Herodot. vii. 109, 111, 118. 
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rations in the open region around : on commencing the march 
next morning, the tent with all its rich contents was plun- 
dered, and nothing restored to those who had furnished it. 
Of course so prodigious a host, which had occupied seven days 
and seven nights in crossing the double Hellespontine bridge, 
must also have been for many days on its march through the 
territory, and therefore at the charge, of each one among the 
cities, so that the cost brought them to the brink of ruin, and 
even in some cases drove them to abandon house and home. 
The cost incurred by the city of Thasus, on account of their 
possessions of the mainland, for this purpose was no less than 
400 talents! (= £92,800): while at Abdéra, the witty Mega- 
kreon recommended to his countrymen to go in a body to the 
temples and thank the gods, because Xerxes was pleased to be 
satisfied with one meal in the day. Had the monarch required 
breakfast as well as dinner, the Abderites must have been 
reduced to the alternative either of exile or of utter destitution.? 
A stream called Lissus, which seems to have been of no great 
importance, is said to have been drunk up by thearmy, together 
with a lake of some magnitude near Pistyrus.® 

Through the territory of the Edonian Thracians and the 
Pierians, between Pangzeus and the sea, Xerxes and his army 
reached the river Strymon at the important station called 
Ennea Hodoi or Nine-Roads, afterwards memorable by the foun- 
dation of Amphipolis. Bridges had been already thrown over 
the river, to which the Magian priests rendered solemn honours 
by sacrificing white horses and throwing them into the stream. 
Moreover, the religious feelings of Xerxes were not satisfied 
without the more precious sacrifices often resorted to by the 
Persians. He here buried alive nine native youths and nine 
maidens, in compliment to Nine-Roads, the name of the spot : * 


1 This sum of 400 talents was equivalent to the entire annual tribute 
charged in the Persian king’s rent-roll, upon the satrapy comprising the 
western and southern coast of Asia Minor, wherein were included all the 
Ionic and £olic Greeks, besides Lykians, Pamphylians, &c. (Flerodot. 
iii. 90). 

2 Herodot. vii. 118-120. He gives (vii. 187) the computation of the 
quantity of corn which would have been required for daily consumption, 
assuming the immense numbers as he conjectures them, and reckoning one 
choenix of wheat for each man’s daily consumption (= 4th of a medimnus). 
It is unnecessary to examine a com putation founded on such inadmissible data. 

* Herodot. vii. 108, 109. 

* Herodot. vii. 114. He pronounces this savage practice to be specially 
Persian. The old and cruel Persian queen Amestris, wife of Xerxes, 
sought to prolong her own life by burying alive fourteen victims, children 
of illustrious men, as offerings to the subterranean god. 

VOL. V. G 
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he also left, under the care of the Pzonians of Siris, the sacred 
chariot of Zeus, which had been brought from the seat of 
empire, but which doubtless was found inconvenient on the 
line of march. From the Strymon he marched forward along 
the Strymonic Gulf, passing through the territory of the 
Bisalte near the Greek colonies of Argilus and Stageirus, until 
he came to the Greek town of Akanthus, hard by the isthmus 
of Athos which had been recently cut through. The fierce 
king of the Bisalte! refused submission to Xerxes, fled to 
Rhodopé for safety, and forbade his six sons to join the 
Persian host. Unhappily for themselves, they nevertheless 
did so, and when they came back he caused all of them to be 
blinded. 

All the Greek cities which Xerxes had passed by, obeyed 
his orders with sufficient readiness, and probably few doubted 
the ultimate success of so prodigious an armament. But the 
inhabitants of Akanthus had been eminent for their zeal and 
exertions in the cutting of the canal, and had probably made 
considerable profits during the operation: Xerxes now repaid 
their zeal by contracting with them the tie of hospitality, 
accompanied with praise and presents; though he does not 
seem to have exempted them from the charge of maintaining 
the army while in their territory. He here separated himself 
from his fleet, which was directed to sail through the canal of 
Athos, to double the two south-western capes of the Chalkidic 
peninsula, to enter the Thermaic Gulf, and to await his arrival 
at Therma. The fleet in its course gathered additional troops 
from the Greek towns in the two peninsulas of Sithonia and 
Palléné, as well as on the eastern side of the Thermaic Gulf, 
in the region called Krusis or Krossza, on the continental side 
of the isthmus of Palléné. These Greek towns were numerous, 
but of little individual importance. Near Therma (Salonichi) 
in Mygdonia, in the interior of the Gulf and eastward of the 
mouth of the Axius, the fleet awaited the arrival of Xerxes by 
land from Akanthus. He seems to have had a difficult march, 
and to have taken a route considerably inland, through Pzonia 
and Krest6nia—a wild, woody, and untrodden ‘country, where his 
baggage-camels were set upon by lions, and where there were 
also wild bulls of prodigious size and fierceness. At length he 
rejoined his fleet at Therma, and stretched his army throughout 
Mygdonia, the ancient Pieria, and Bottizis, as far as the mouth 
of the Haliakmén.? 

Xerxes had now arrived within sight of Mount Olympus, the 


1 Herodot. viii. 116. 2 Herodot. vii. 122-327: 
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northern boundary of what was properly called Hellas ; after a 
march through nothing but subject territory, with magazines 
laid up beforehand for the subsistence of his army—with 
additional contingents levied in his course—and probably with 
Thracian volunteers joining him in the hopes of plunder. 
The road along which he had marched was still shown with 
solemn reverence by the Thracians, and protected both from 
intruders and from tillage, even in the days of Herodotus.! 
The Macedonian princes, the last of his western tributaries, in 
whose territory he now found himself—together with the Thes- 
salian Aleuadze—undertook to conduct him farther. Nor did 
the task as yet appear difficult: what steps the Greeks were 
taking to oppose him, shall be related in the coming chapter. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


PROCEEDINGS IN GREECE FROM THE BATTLE OF MARATHON 
TO THE TIME OF THE BATTLE OF THERMOPYL©® 


Our information respecting the affairs of Greece immediately 
after the repulse of the Persians from Marathon, is very scanty. 

Kleomenés and Leotychidés, the two kings of Sparta (the 
former belonging to the elder or Eurystheneid, the latter to 
the younger or the Prokleid, race), had conspired for the 
purpose of dethroning the former Prokleid king Demaratus : 
and Kleomenés had even gone so far as to tamper with the 
Delphian priestess for this purpose. His manceuvre being 
betrayed shortly afterwards, he was so alarmed at the dis- 
pleasure of the Spartans, that he retired into Thessaly, and 
from thence into Arcadia, where he employed the powerful 
influence of his regal character and heroic lineage to arm the 
Arcadian people against his country. The Spartans, alarmed 
in their turn, voluntarily invited him back with a promise of 
amnesty. But his renewed lease did not last long. His 
habitual violence of character became aggravated into decided 
insanity, insomuch that he struck with his stick whomsoever 
he met ; and his relatives were forced to confine him in chains 
under a Helot sentinel. By severe menaces, he one day con- 
strained this man to give him his sword, with which he 
mangled himself dreadfully and perished. So shocking a death 
was certain to receive a religious interpretation: yet which, 


1 Herodot. vii. 116. 
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among the misdeeds of his life, had drawn down upon him the 
divine wrath, was a point difficult to determine. Most of the 
Greeks imputed it to the sin of his having corrupted the 
Pythian priestess! But the Athenians and Argeians were 
each disposed to an hypothesis of their own—the former 
believed that the gods had thus punished the Spartan king for 
having cut timber in the sacred grove of Eleusis—the latter 
recognised the avenging hand of the hero Argus, whose grove 
Kleomenés had burnt, along with so many suppliant warriors 
who had taken sanctuary in it. Without pronouncing between 
these different suppositions, Herodotus contents himself with 
expressing his opinion that the miserable death of Kleomenés 
was an atonement for his conduct to Demaratus. But what 
surprises us most is, to hear that the Spartans, usually more 
disposed than other Greeks to refer every striking phaenomenon 
to divine agency, recognised on this occasion nothing but a 
vulgar physical cause : Kleomenés had gone mad (they affirmed) 
through habits of intoxication, learnt from some Scythian 
envoys who had come to Sparta.? 

The death of Kleomenés, and the discredit thrown on his 
character, emboldened the A‘ginetans to prefer a complaint at 
Sparta respecting their ten hostages, whom Kleomenés and 
Leotychidés had taken away from the island, a little before 
the invasion of Attica by the Persians under Datis, and de- 
posited at Athens as guarantee to the Athenians against 
aggression from A®gina at that critical moment. Leotychidés 
was the surviving auxiliary of Kleomenés in the requisition of 
these hostages, and against him the A%ginetans complained. 
Though the proceeding was one unquestionably beneficial to 
the general cause of Greece,? yet such was the actual dis- 
pleasure of the Lacedzemonians against the deceased king and 
his acts, that the survivor Leotychidés was brought to a public 
‘ trial, and condemned to be delivered up as prisoner in atone- 
ment to the /Xginetans, The latter were about to carry away 
their prisoner, when a dignified Spartan named Theasidés, 
pointed out to them the danger which they were incurring by 
such an indignity against the regal person. The Spartans (he 
observed) had passed sentence under feelings of temporary 
wrath, which would probably be exchanged for sympathy if 
they saw the sentence executed. 

Accordingly the A‘ginetans contented themselves with stipu- 


4 Herodot. vi. 74, 75 * Herodot. vi. 84. 


3 Herodot. vi. 61. KAcoudvea, édyra év tH Aiylyp, wal nowd rH ‘EAAG 
ayad& mpocepyaCduewor, Xc. 
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lating that Leotychidés should accompany them to Athens 
and redemand their hostages detained there. The Athenians 
refused to give up the hostages, in spite of the emphatic terms 
in which the Spartan king set forth the sacred obligation of 
restoring a deposit. They justified the refusal in part by 
saying that the deposit had been lodged by the two kings 
jointly, and could not be surrendered to one of them alone. 
But they probably recollected that the hostages were placed 
with them less as a deposit than as a security against A‘ginetan 
hostility—which security they were not disposed to forego. 

Leotychidés having been obliged to retire without success, 
the A®ginetans resolved to adopt measures of retaliation for 
themselves. They waited for the period of a solemn festival 
celebrated every fifth year at Sunium; on which occasion a 
ship, peculiarly equipped and carrying some of the leading 
Athenians as Theérs or sacred envoys, sailed thither from 
- Athens. This ship they found means to capture, and carried 
all on board prisoners to A‘’gina. Whether an exchange took 
place, or whether the prisoners and hostages on both sides 
were put to death, we do not know. But the consequence of 
their proceeding was an active and decided war between 
Athens and A‘gina,? beginning seemingly about 488 or 487 B.c., 
and lasting until 481 B.c., the year preceding the invasion of 
Xerxes. 

An /€ginetan citizen named Nikodromus took advantage of 
this war to further a plot against the government of the island. 
Having been before banished (as he thought unjustly), he now 
organised a revolt of the people against the ruling oligarchy, 
concerting with the Athenians a simultaneous invasion in 
support of his plan. Accordingly on the appointed day he 
rose with his partisans in arms and took possession of the Old 
Town—a strong post which had been superseded in course of 


1 Herodot. vi. 85 ; compare vi. 49-73, and chap. xxxvi. of this History. 

2 Herodot. vi. 87, 88. 

Instead of Fv yap 8) roict ’A@nvaloins wevrhpns eri Lourly (vi. 87), I 
follow the reading proposed by Sch6mann and sanctioned by Boeckh— 
wevrernpis. It is hardly conceivable that the Athenians at that time 
should have had any ships with five banks of oars (wevrfpns) : moreover, 
apart from this objection, the word revrfpns makes considerable embarrass- 
ment in the sentence: see Boeckh, Urkunden tiber das Attische Seewesen, 
— vii. pp. 75, 76. 

e elder Dionysius of Syracuse is said to have been the first Greek who 
constructed wewrfpers or quinquereme ships (Diodor. xiv. 40, 41). 

There were many distinct pentaéterides, or solemnities celebrated every 
fifth year, included among the religious customs of Athens: see Aristoteles 
—lioArr. Fragm, xxvii. ed. Neumann; Pollux, viii. 187. 
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time by the more modern city on the sea-shore, less protected 
though more convenient.! But no Athenians appeared, and 
without them he was unable to maintain his footing. He was 
obliged to make his escape from the island, after witnessing 
the complete defeat of his partisans; a large body of whom, 
seven hundred in number, fell into the hands of the govern- 
ment, and were led out for execution. One man alone among 
these prisoners burst his chains, fled to the sanctuary of 
Démétér Thesmophorus, and was fortunate enough to seize 
the handle of the door before he was overtaken. In spite of 
every effort to drag him away by force, he clung to it with 
convulsive grasp. His pursuers did not venture to put him to 
death in such a position, but they severed the hands from the 
body and then executed him, leaving the hands still hanging to 
and grasping” the door-handle, where they seem to have long 
remained without being taken off. Destruction of the seven 
hundred prisoners does not seem to have drawn down upon 
the A‘ginetan oligarchy either vengeance from the gods or 
censure from their contemporaries. But the violation of 
sanctuary, in the case of that one unfortunate man whose 
hands were cut off, was a crime which the goddess Démétér 
never forgave. More than fifty years afterwards, in the first 
year of the Peloponnesian war, the A‘ginetans, having been 
previously conquered by Athens, were finally expelled from 
their island: such expulsion was the divine judgement upon 
them for this ancient impiety, which half a century of continued 
expiatory sacrifice had not been sufficient to wipe out.® 


1 See Thucyd. i. 8. 

The acropolis at Athens, having been the primitive city inhabited, bore 
the name of Ze City even in the time of Thucydidés (ii. 15), at a time when 
Athens and Peireus covered so large a region around and near it. 

® Herodot. vi. 91. xeipes 38 weivas GuTeuxvia Ecay Toto: éxmiowacriipact. 
The word xeiva: for éxeiva:, ‘those hands,” appears so little suitable in 
this phrase, that I rather imagine the real reading to have been xewal (the 
Ionic dialect for xeral), ‘‘the hands with nothing attached to them:” 
compare a phrase not very unlike, Homer, Iliad, iii. 376, xewh 38 rpupdAcia 
du’ éowero, &c. 

Compare the narrative of the arrest of the Spartan king Pausanias, and 
of the manner in which he was treated when in sanctuary at the temple of 
Athéné Chalkicekos (Thucyd. i. 134). 

3 Herodot. vi. 91. "Awd totrov 5€ xal Gyos ogi dyévero, Th éxficacba 
ob« olol re eyévovro éripnxavwpevot, GAA” E~Onoay éxwecdvres epdrepoy éx 
Tis vicov % ogi tAcwy yevéerdar Thy Gedy. 

Compare Thucyd. ii. 27 about the final expulsion from A‘gina. The 
Lacedzmonians assigned to these expelled A’ ginetans a new abode in the 
territory of Thyrea, on the eastern coast of Peloponnesus, where they were 
attacked, taken prisoners, and put to death by the Athenians, in the eighth 
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- The Athenians who were to have assisted Nikodromus 
arrived at At‘gina one day too late. Their proceedings had 
been delayed by the necessity of borrowing twenty triremes 
from the Corinthians, in addition to fifty of their own: with 
these seventy sail they defeated the A®ginetans, who met them 
with a fleet of equal number—and then landed on the island. 
The A®ginetans solicited aid from Argos, but that city was 
either too much displeased with them, or too much exhausted 
by the defeat sustained from the Spartan Kleomenés, to grant 
it. Nevertheless, one thousand Argeian volunteers, under a 
distinguished champion of the pentathlon named Eurybatés, 
came to their assistance, and a vigorous war was carried on, 
with varying success, against the Athenian armament. 

At sea, the Athenians sustained a defeat, being attacked at 
a moment when their fleet was in disorder, so that they lost 
four ships with their crews: on land they were more successful, 
and few of the Argeian volunteers survived to return home. 
The general of the latter, Eurybatés, confiding in his great 
personal strength and skill, challenged the best of the Athenian 
warriors to single combat. He slew three of them in succes- 
sion, but the arm of the fourth, Séphanés of Dekeleia, was 
victorious, and proved fatal to him.! At length the invaders 
were obliged to leave the island without any decisive result, 
and the war seems to have been prosecuted by frequent 
descents and privateering on both sides—in which Nikodromus 
and the A‘ginetan exiles, planted by Athens on the coast of 
Attica near Sunium, took an active part;? the advantage on 
the whole being on the side of Athens. 

The general course of this war, and especially the failure of 
the enterprise concerted with Nikodromus in consequence of 
delay in borrowing ships from Corinth, were well calculated to 


year of the war (Thucyd. iv. 57). Now Herodotus, while he mentions the 
expulsion, does not allude to their subsequent and still more calamitous 
fate. Had he known the fact, he could hardly have failed to notice it, as 
a further consummation of the divine judgement. We may reasonably 
presume ignorance in this case, which would tend to support the opinion 
thrown out in a preceding chapter (c. xxxiii.) pe eg the date of 
composition of his history—in the earliest years of the Peloponnesian 
war. 

1 Herodot. ix. 75. 
: * Bierodot. vi. 90, 91, 92,93. Thucyd. i. 41. About Séphanés, compare 
ix. 75- . . 
How much damage was done by such a privateering war, between 
countries so near as /Egina and Attica, may be seen by the more detailed 
description of a later war of the same kind | in 388 B.C. (Xenophon, 
Hellenic, v. 1). 
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impress upon the Athenians the necessity of enlarging their 
naval force. And it is from the present time that we trace 
among them the first growth of that decided tendency towards 
maritime activity, which coincided so happily with the ex- 
pansion of their democracy, and opened a new phase in 
Grecian history, as well as a new career for themselves, 

The exciting effect produced upon them by the repulse of 
the Persians at Marathon has been dwelt upon in a preceding 
chapter. Miltiadés, the victor in that field, having been 
removed from the scene under circumstances already described, 
Aristeidés and Themistoklés became the chief men at Athens : 
and the former was chosen archon during the succeeding year. 
His exemplary uprightness in magisterial functions ensured to 
him lofty esteem from the general public, not without a certain 
proportion of active enemies, some of them sufferers by his 
justice. These enemies naturally became partisans of his rival 
Themistoklés, who had all the talents necessary for bringing them 
into co-operation. The rivalry between the two chiefs became 
so bitter and menacing, that even Aristeidés himself is reported 
to have said, “If the Athenians were wise they would cast both 
of us into the barathrum.” Under such circumstances it is not 
too much to say that the peace of the country was preserved 
mainly by the institution called Ostracism, the true character 
of which I have already explained. After three or four years 
of continued political rivalry, the two chiefs appealed to a vote 
of ostracism, and Aristeidés was banished. 

Of the particular points on which their rivalry turned, we 
are unfortunately little informed... But it is highly probable 
that one of them was, the important change of policy above 
alluded to—the conversion of Athens from a land-power into a 
sea-power,—the development of this new and stirring element 
in the minds of the people. By all authorities, this change of 
policy is ascribed principally and specially to Themistoklés.} 
On that account, if for no other reason, Aristeidés would 
probably be found opposed to it: but it was moreover a 
change not in harmony with that old-fashioned Hellenism, 
undisturbed uniformity of life, and narrow range of active duty 
and experience—which Aristeidés seems to have approved in 
common with the subsequent philosophers. The seaman was 
naturally more of a wanderer and cosmopolite than the heavy- 
armed soldier: the modern Greek seaman even at this moment 
is so to a remarkable degree, distinguished for the variety of 


1 Plutarch, Themist. c. 19, 
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his ideas, and the quickness of his intelligence.! The land- 
service was a type of steadiness and inflexible ranks, the sea- 
service that of mutability and adventure. Such was the idea 
strongly entertained by Plato and other philosophers :? though 
we may remark that they do not render justice to the Athenian 
seaman. His training was far more perfect and laborious, 
and his habits of obedience far more complete,® than that 
of the Athenian hoplite or horseman: a training beginning 
with Themistoklés, and reaching its full perfection about the 
commencement of the Peloponnesian war. 

In recommending extraordinary efforts to create a navy as 


1 See Mr. Galt’s interesting account of the Hydriot sailors, Voyages and 
Travels in the Mediterranean, p. 376-378 (London, 1802). 

** The city of Hydra originated in a small colony of boatmen belonging 
to the Morea, who took refuge in the island from the tyranny of the Turks. 
About forty years ago they had multiplied to a somnidcestle number, their 
little village began to assume the appearance of a town, and they had 
cargoes that went ns far as Constantinople. In their mercantile transactions, 
the Hydriots acquired the reputation of greater integrity than the other 
Greeks, as well as of being the most tears naviantoes in the Archipelago; 
and they were of course regularly preferred. Their industry and honesty 
obtained its reward. The islands of Spezzia, Paros, Myconi, and Ipsara, 
resemble Hydra in their institutions, and possess the same character for 
commercial activity. In paying their sailors, Hydra and its sister islands 
have a peculiar custom. whole amount of the freight is considered as 
a common stock, from which the charges of victualling the ship are deducted. 
The remainder is then divided into two equal parts: one is allotted to the 
crew and equally shared among them without reference to age or rank; 
the other part is appropriated to the ship and captain. The capital of the 
cargo is a trust given to the captain and crew on certain fixed conditions. 
The character and manners of the Hydriot sailors, from the moral effect of 
these customs, are much superior in regularity to the ideas that we are apt 
to entertain of sailors. They are sedate, well-dressed, well-bred, shrewd, 
informed, and speculative. ey seem to form a class, in the orders of 
mankind, which has no existence among us. By their voyages, they acquire 
a liberality of notion which we expect only among gentlemen, while in their 
domestic circumstances their conduct is suitable to their condition. The 
Greeks are all traditionary historians, and possess much of that kind of 
knowledge to which the term “earning is usually 5 eae This, mingled 
with the other information of the Hydriots, gives them that advantageous 
character of mind which I think they possess.” 

2 Plato, Legg. iv. pp. 705, 706. Plutarch, Themistoklés, c. 19. 
Isokratés, Panathenaic. c. 43. 

Plutarch, Philopcemen, c. 14. TAhy "Ewapevdvday pir Erior Ad yovow 
dxvovrra yetoau: Tay xara OdrAaccay wherciay robs woAlras, Srws aire ph 
AdOwow avril povluwy dbrdiray, xara TIAdrwva, vaira yerduevos xa) Siapba- 
pévres, &xpaxrov ex ris Aclas xal trav viocwv aweddeiy éxovolws : compare 
vil. p. 301. 

. ee the remarkable passage in Xenophon (Memorab. iii. 5, 19), 
attesting that the Hoplites and the Hippeis, the persons first in rank in 
the city, were also the most disobedient on military service. 
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well as to acquire nautical practice, Themistoklés displayed all 
that sagacious appreciation of the circumstances and dangers 
of the time, for which Thucydidés gives him credit: and there 
can be no doubt that Aristeidés, though the honester politician 
of the two, was at this particular crisis the less essential to his 
country. Not only was there the struggle with A®gina, a 
maritime power equal or more than equal, and within sight of 
the Athenian harbour—but there was also in the distance a 
still more formidable contingency to guard against. The 
Persian armament had been driven with disgrace from Attica 
back to Asia; but the Persian monarch still remained with 
undiminished means of aggression as well as increased thirst 
for revenge; and Themistoklés knew well that the danger 
from that quarter would recur greater than ever. He believed 
that it would recur again in the same way, by an expedition 
across the Atgean like that of Datis to Marathon ;} against 
which the best defence would be found in a numerous and 
well-trained fleet. Nor could the large preparations of Darius 
for renewing the attack remain unknown to a vigilant observer, 
extending as they did over so many Greeks subject to the 
Persian empire. Such positive warning was more than enough 
to stimulate the active genius of Themistoklés, who now 
prevailed upon his countrymen to begin with energy the work 
of maritime preparation, as well against /Zgina as against 
Persia.2 Not only were two hundred new ships built, and 
citizens trained as seamen—but the important work was com- 
menced, during the year when Themistoklés was either archon 
or general, of forming and fortifying a new harbour for Athens 
at Peirzus, instead of the ancient open bay of Phalérum. ‘The 
latter was indeed somewhat nearer to the city, but Peirzeus 
with its three separate natural ports,® admitting of being closed 
and fortified, was incomparably superior in safety as well as 
in convenience. It is not too much to say, with Herodotus 
—that the Aéginetan “war was the salvation of Greece, by 
constraining the Athenians to make themselves a maritime 
power.”* The whole efficiency of the resistance subsequently 
made to Xerxes turned upon this new movement in the 
organisation of Athens, allowed as it was to attain tolerable 

 Thucyd. i. 93. i8dy (Themistoklés) ris BaciAdws orparias Thy Kara 
Odraccay Epodoy ebmopwrépay Tis Kara yy obcay. 

2 Thucyd. i. 14. Herodot. vii. 144. 

® Thucyd. i. 93. 

* Herodot. vii. 144. Otros yap 3 wdAeuos cuvoras Eowoe rétre Thy 


‘EAAd8a, dvayndcas Oadragclous yevécdar *“A@nvalovs. 
Thucyd. i. 18. vavrinxol éyévovro. 
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completeness through a fortunate concurrence of accidents ; 
for the important delay of ten years, between the defeat of 
Marathon and the fresh invasion by which it was to be avenged, 
was in truth the result of accident. First, the revolt of Egypt ; 
next, the death of Darius; thirdly, the indifference of Xerxes 
at his first accession towards Hellenic matters—postponed 
until 480 B.c., an invasion which would naturally have been 
undertaken in 487 or 486 B.c., and which would have found 
Athens at that time without her wooden walls—the great 
engine of her subsequent salvation. 

Another accidental help, without which the new fleet could 
not have been built—a considerable amount of public money— 
was also by good fortune now available to the Athenians. It is 
first in an emphatic passage of the poet A’schylus, and next from 
Herodotus on the present occasion, that we hear of the silver 
mines of Laurium? in Attica, and the valuable produce which 
they rendered to the state. They were situated in the southern 
portion of the territory, not very far from the promontory of 
Sunium,? amidst a district of low hills which extended across 
much of the space between the eastern sea at Thorikus, and the 
western at Anaphlystus. At what time they first began to be 
worked, we have no information ; but it seems hardly possible 
that they could have been worked with any spirit or profitable 
result, until after the expulsion of Hippias and the establishment 
of the democratical constitution of Kleisthenés. Neither the 
strong local factions, by which different portions of Attica were 
set against each other before the time of Peisistratus—nor the 
rule of that despot succeeded by his two sons—were likely to 
afford confidence and encouragement. But when the democ- 
racy of Kleisthenés first brought Attica into one systematic and 
comprehensive whole, with equal rights assigned to each part, 
and with a common centre at Athens—the power of that 
central government over the mineral wealth of the country, and 
its means of binding the whole people to respect agreements 


1 Aischylus, Perse, 235. 

* The mountain region of Laurium has been occasionally visited by 
modern travellers, but never carefully surveyed until 1836, when Dr. 
Fiedler examined it mineralogically by order of the present Greek govern- 
ment. See his Reisen durch Griechenland, vol. i. pp. 39, 73. The region 
is now little better than a desert, but Fiedler especially notices the great 
natural fertility of the plain near Thorikus, together with the good harbour 
at that place—both circumstances of great value at the time when the mines 
were in work. Many remains are seen of shafts sunk in ancient times— 
and sunk in so workmanlike a manner as to satisfy the eye of a miner of the 
present day.—p. 76. 
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concluded with individual undertakers, would give a new stimu- 
lus to private speculation in the district of Laurium. It was 
the practice of the Athenian government either to sell, or to let 
for a long term of years, particular districts of this productive 
region to individuals or companies ; on consideration partly of 
a sum or fine paid down, partly of a reserved rent equal to one 
twenty-fourth part of the gross produce. 

We are told by Herodotus that there was in the Athenian 
treasury, at the time when Themistoklés made his proposition 
to enlarge the naval force, a great sum ! arising from the Laurian 
mines, out of which a distribution was on the point of being 
made among the citizens—ten drachms to each man. This 
great amount in hand must probably have been the produce of 
the purchase-money or fines received from recent sales, since 
the small annual reserved rent can hardly have been accumu- 
lated during many successive years. New and enlarged enter- 
prises in mines must be supposed to have been recently begun 
dy individuals under contract with the government: otherwise 
there could hardly have been at the moment so overflowing an 
exchequer, or adequate means for the special distribution con- 
templated. Themistoklés availed himself of this precious 
opportunity—set forth the necessities of the war with A®gina, 
and the still more formidable menace from the great enemy in 
Asia—and prevailed upon the people to forego the promised 
distribution for the purpose of obtaining an efficient navy. 


1 Herodot. vii. 144. “Ore ’A@nvaloio: yevouévor xpnudroy peydawy ey 
7G Kowg, Ta°de TaY peTddAAwY ahi KpoonAGe TaY awd Aaupelov, EuedrAor 
Adfec@as dpxnddy Exacros déxa Spaxpuds. 

All the information—unfortunately it is very scanty—which we possess 
respecting the ancient mines of Laurium, is brought together in the valuable 
‘Dissertation of M. Boeckh, translated and appended to the English 
translation of his Public Economy of Athens. He discusses the fact stated 
in this chapter of Herodotus, in sect, 8 of that Dissertation: but there are 
many of his remarks in which I cannot concur. 

After multiplying ten drachmz by the assumed number of 20,000 Athenian 
citizens, making a sum total distributed of 334 talents, he goes on—‘‘ That 
the distribution was made annually might have been presumed from the 
principles of the Athenian administration, without the testimony of 
Cornelius Nepos. We are not therefore to suppose that the savings of 
several years are meant, nor merely a surplus; but that all the public 
money arising from the mines, as it was not required for any other object, 
was divided among the members of the community ” (p. 632). 

We are hardly authorised to conclude from the passage of Herodotus 
that a// the sum received from the mines was about to be distributed. The 
treasury was very rich, and a distribution was about to be made—but it 
does not follow that nothing was to be left in the treasury after the distri- 
“bution. Accordingly, all calculations of the total produce of the mines, 
based upon this passage of Herodotus, are uncertain, Nor is it clear that 
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One cannot doubt that there must have been many speakers 
who would try to make themselves popular by opposing this 
proposition and supporting the distribution ; insomuch that the 
power of the people generally to feel the force of a distant 
motive as predominant over a present gain, deserves notice as 
an earnest of their approaching greatness. 

Immense indeed was the recompense reaped for this self- 
denial, not merely by Athens but by Greece generally, when the 
preparations of Xerxes came to be matured, and his armament 
was understood to be approaching. The orders for equipment 
of ships and laying in of provisions, issued by fhe Great King 
to his subject Greeks in Asia, the A°gean, and Thrace, would of 
course become known throughout Greece Proper ; especially 
the vast labour bestowed on the canal of Mount Athos, which 
would be the theme of wondering talk with every Thasian or 
Akanthian citizen who visited the festival games in Pelopon- 
nesus. All these premonitory evidences were public enough, 
without any need of that elaborate stratagem whereby the 
exiled Demaratus is alleged to have secretly transmitted, from 
_ Susa to Sparta, intelligence of the approaching expedition.! 
The formal announcements of Xerxes all designated Athens as 


there was any regular annual distribution, unless we are to take the passage 
of Cornelius Nepos as pers it: but he talks rather about the magistrates 
employing this money for jobbing purposes—not about a regular distribution 
(*‘Nam cum pecunia publica que ex metallis redibat, largitione magistra- 
tuum quotannis periret.” Corn. Nep. Themist. c. 2). A story is told by 
Polyzenus, from whomsoever he copied it—of a sum of 100 talents in the 
treasury, which Themistoklés persuaded the people to hand over to 100 
rich men, for the purpose of being expended as the latter might direct, with 
an obligation to reimburse the money in case the people were not satisfied 
with the expenditure: these rich men employed each the sum awarded to 
him in building a new ship, much to the satisfaction of the people (Polyzn. 
i. 30). This story differs materially from that of Herodotus, and we 
cannot venture either to blend the two together or to rely upon Polyznus 
separately, 

I imagine that the sum of 33 talents, or §0 talents, necessary for the 
distribution, formed part of a larger sum lying in the treasury, arising from 
the mines. Themistoklés persuaded the people to employ the who/e sum 
in shipbuilding, which of course implied that the distribution was to be 
renounced. Whether there had been distributions of a similar kind in 
former years, as M. Boeckh affirms, is a matter on which we have no 
evidence. M. Boeckh seems to me not to have kept in view the fact 
(which he himself states just before) that there were two sources of receipt. 
into the treasury—original purchase-money paid down, and reserved annual 
rent. it is from the former source that I imagine the large sum lying in 
the treasury to have been derived: the small reserved rent probably went 
among the annual items of the state-budget. 

1 Herodot. vii. 239. 
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the special object of his wrath and vengeance.! Other Grecian 
cities might thus hope to escape without mischief: so that the 
prospect of the great invasion did not at first provoke among 
them any unanimous dispositions to resist. Accordingly, when 
the first heralds despatched by Xerxes from Sardis in the 
autumn of 481 B.c., a little before his march to the Hellespont, 
addressed themselves to the different cities with demand of 
earth and water, many were disposed to comply. Neither to 
Athens, nor to Sparta, were any heralds sent; and these two 
cities were thus from the beginning identified in interest and 
in the necessity of defence. Both of them sent, in this trying 
moment, to consult the Delphian oracle ; while both at the 
same time joined to convene a Pan-Hellenic congress at the 
Isthmus of Corinth, for the purpose of organising resistance 
against the expected invader. 

I have in the preceding chapters pointed out the various steps 
whereby the separate states of Greece were gradually brought, 
even against their own natural instincts, into something ap- 
proaching more nearly to political union. The present con- 
gress, assembled under the influence of common fear from 
Persia, has more of a Pan-Hellenic character than any political 
event which has yet occurred in Grecian history. It extends 
far beyond the range of those Peloponnesian states who con- 
stitute the immediate allies of Sparta: it comprehends Athens, 
and is even summoned in part by her strenuous instigation : 
moreover, it seeks to combine every city of Hellenic race and 
language, however distant, which can be induced to take part 
in it—even the Kretans, Korkyrzans, and Sicilians. It is true 
that all these states do not actually come,—but earnest efforts 
are made to induce them to come. The dispersed brethren of 
the Hellenic family are entreated to marshal themselves in the 
same ranks for a joint political purpose *—the defence of the 
common hearth and metropolis of the race. This is a new 
fact in Grecian history, opening scenes and ideas unlike to 
anything which has gone before—enlarging prodigiously the 
functions and duties connected with that headship of Greece 
which had hitherto been in the hands of Sparta, but which is 
about to become too comprehensive for her to manage—and 
thus introducing increased habits of co-operation among the 
subordinate states, as well as rival hopes of aggrandisement 


1 Herodot. vii. 8-138. 

2 Herodot. vii. 145. ¢porhoavres ef xws Ev re sbeere 7d "EAAnverdy, wal 
ei guyxiwarres TwiTd mphocoiey wdvres, ws Sever exidvrov duolws rac 
“EAAnGL 
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among the leaders. The congress at the Isthmus of Corinth 
marks such further advance in the centralising tendencies of 
Greece, and seems at first to promise an onward march in 
the same direction: but the promise will not be found realised. 

Its first step was indeed one of inestimable value. While 
most of the deputies present came prepared, in the name of 
their respective cities, to swear reciprocal fidelity and brother- 
hood, they also addressed all their efforts to appease the feuds 
and dissensions which reigned among particular members of 
their own meeting. Of these the most prominent, as well as 
the most dangerous, was the war still subsisting between Athens 
and fégina. The latter was not exempt, even now, from sus- 
picions of medising* (2. ¢. embracing the cause of the Persians), 
which had been raised by her giving earth and water ten years 
before to Darius. But her present conduct afforded no coun- 
tenance to such suspicions ; she took earnest part in the con- 
gress as well as in the joint measures of defence, and willingly 
consented to accommodate her difference with Athens.? In 
this work of reconciling feuds, so essential to the safety of 
Greece, the Athenian Themistoklés took a prominent part, as 
well as Cheileos of Tegeain Arcadia. The congress proceeded 
to send envoys and solicit co-operation from such cities as were 
yet either equivocal or indifferent, especially Argos, Korkyra, 
and the Kretan and Sicilian Greeks; and at the same time to 
despatch spies across to Sardis, for the purpose of learning the 
state and prospects of the assembled army. 

These spies presently returned, having been detected, and 
condemned to death by the Persian generals, but released by 
express order of Xerxes, who directed that the full strength of his 
assembled armament should be shown to them, in order that 
the terror of the Greeks might be thus magnified. The step 
was well calculated for such a purpose: but the discouragement 
throughout Greece was already extreme, at this critical period 
when the storm was about to burst upon them. Even to in- 
telligent and well-meaning Greeks, much more to the careless, 
the timid, or the treacherous—Xerxes with his countless host 
appeared irresistible, and indeed something more than human.* 
Of course such an impression would be encouraged by the large 
number of Greeks already his tributaries: and we may even 
trace the manifestation of a wish to get rid of the Athenians 


1 Herodot. viii. 92. ® Herodot. vii. 145. 

® Plutarch, Themistokl. c. 10. About Cheileos, Herodot. ix. 9. 

4 Herodot. vii. 203. ob yap Gedy elvar roy éxidyra emt Thy ‘EAAdSa, GAA* . 
EvOpwroyv, &c. : compare also vil. 56. 
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altogether, as the chief objects of Persian vengeance and chief 
hindrance to tranquil submission. This despair of the very 
continuance of Hellenic life and autonomy breaks forth even 
from the sanctuary of Hellenic religion, the Delphian temple ; 
when the Athenians, in their distress and uncertainty, sent to 
consult the oracle. Hardly had their two envoys performed 
the customary sacrifices, and sat down in the inner chamber 
near the priestess Aristoniké, when she at once exclaimed— 
“Wretched men, why sit ye there? Quit your land and city, 
and flee afar! Head, body, feet, and hands are alike rotten: 
fire and sword, in the train of the Syrian chariot, shall over- 
whelm you: nor only your city, but other cities also, as well as 
many even of the temples of the gods—which are now sweating 
and trembling with fear, and foreshadow, by drops of blood on 
their roofs, the hard calamities impending. Get ye away from 
the sanctuary, with your souls steeped in sorrow.” } 

So terrific a reply had rarely escaped from the lips of the 
priestess. The envoys were struck to the earth by it, and durst 
not carry it back to Athens. In their sorrow they were en- 
couraged yet to hope by an influential Delphian citizen named 
‘Timon (we trace here as elsewhere the underhand working of 
these leading Delphians on the priestess), who advised them to 
provide themselves with the characteristic marks of supplica- 
tion, and to approach the oracle a second time in that imploring 
guise: “*O lord, we pray thee (they said), have compassion 
on these boughs of supplication, and deliver to us something 
more comfortable concerning our country; else we quit not 
thy sanctuary, but remain here, until death.” Upon which the 
priestess replied—“ Athéné with all her prayers and all her 
sagacity cannot propitiate Olympian Zeus.? But this assurance 
I will give you, firm as adamant. When everything else in the 
land of Kekrops shall be taken, Zeus grants to Athéné that the 


1 Herodot. vii. 140— 
"AX trow df abvrow, caxois 8 dwixiévare Cuydy. ; 
The general sense and scope of the oracle appears to me clear, in this 
case. It is a sentence of nothing but desolation and sadness ; though Bihr 
and Schweighduser with other commentators try to infuse into it some- 
thing of encouragement by construing Ouydv, fortztude, The translation of 
Valla and Schultz is nearer to the truth. But even when the general sense 
of an oracle is plain (which it hardly ever is), the particular phrases are 
always wild and vague. 
2 Herodot. vii. 141— 
Ow Sivara TadAds AC OAvumoyw éfAdcarbas 
Atocopern moddAoier Adyous Kai pared: sruxvp. 
Compare with this the declaration of Apollo to Croesus of Lydia (i. 91), 
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wooden wall alone shall remain unconquered, to defend you and 
your children. Stand not to await the assailing horse and foot 
from the continent, but turn your backs and retire: you shall 
yet live to fight another day. O divine Salamis, thou too shalt 
destroy the children of women, either.at the seed-time or at the 
harvest.” } 

This second answer was a sensible mitigation of the first. It 
left open some hope of escape, though faint, dark and unintel- 
ligible : and the envoys wrote it down to carry back to Athens, 
not concealing probably the terrific sentence which had preceded 
it. When read to the people, the obscurity of the meaning 
provoked many different interpretations. What was meant by 
“the wooden wall”? Some supposed that the acropolis itself, 
which had originally been surrounded with a wooden palisade, 
was the refuge pointed out; but the greater number, and 
among them most of those who were by profession expositors 
of prophecy, maintained that the wooden wall indicated the 
fleet. But these professional expositors, while declaring that 
the god bade them go on shipboard, deprecated all idea of a 
naval battle, and insisted on the necessity of abandoning Attica 
for ever, The last lines of the oracle, wherein it was said that 
Salamis would destroy the children of women, appeared to them 
to portend nothing but disaster in the event of a naval combat. 

Such was the opinion of those who passed for the best ex- 
positors of the divine will. It harmonised completely with the 
despairing temper then prevalent, heightened by the terrible 
sentence pronounced in the first oracle. Emigration to some 
foreign land presented itself as the only hope of safety even 
for their persons. The fate of Athens,—and of Greece gene- 
rally, which would have been helpless without Athens,—now 
hung upon a thread, when Themistoklés, the great originator 
of the fleet, interposed with equal steadfastness of heart and in- 
genuity, to ensure the proper use of it. He contended that if 
the god had intended to designate Salamis as the scene of a 
naval disaster to the Greeks, that island would have been called 
in the oracle by some such epithet as “ wretched Salamis :” but 
the fact that it was termed “ divine Salamis,” indicated that the 
parties, destined to perish there, were the enemies of Greece, not 
the Greeks themselves. He encouraged his countrymen there- 
fore to abandon their city and country, and to trust themselves 

" Melee Lntpbqrer sedan, ob at rtcoa ¢ tohoes 


"OQ Gein Zorapis, dsodeic 88 od réxva yuvaixdy, &c.—{Herodot. vii. 141.) 
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to the fleet as the wooden wall recommended by the god, 
but with full determination to fight and conquer on board.} 
Great indeed were the consequences which turned upon this 
bold stretch of exegetical conjecture. Unless the Athenians had 
been persuaded, by some plausible show of interpretation, that 
the sense of the oracle encouraged instead of forbidding a 
naval combat, they would in their existing depression have 
abandoned all thought of resistance. 

Even with the help of an encouraging interpretation, however, 
nothing less than the most unconquerable resolution and patriot- 
ism could have enabled the Athenians to bear up against such 
terrific denunciations from the Delphian god, and persist in re- 
sistance in place of seeking safety by emigration. Herodotus 
emphatically impresses this truth upon his readers :? nay, he 
even steps out of his way to do so, proclaiming Athens as the 
real saviour of Greece. Writing as he did about the beginning 
of the Peloponnesian war—at a time when Athens, having at- 
tained the maximum of her empire, was alike feared, hated, and 
admired, by most of the Grecian states—he knows that the 
opinion which he is giving will be unpopular with his hearers 
generally, and he apologises for it as something wrung from him 
against his will by the force of the evidence. Not only did the 


1 Herodot. vii; 143. Tatrp @euiocronAdovs dxopaweputvov, "Abnvaia 
rauTd ogi Eyvwoay aiperdrepa elvas paddAov h ra Trav xpnoporAdywyr, of odx 
= lal dpréecOat, GAAA exAuwdvras xadpny Thy *ArTinhy, GAAnY Twa 
oixlCew. 

There is every reason to accept the statement of Herodotus as true, 
respecting these oracles delivered to the Athenians, and the debated inter- 
pretation of them. They must have been discussed publicly in the Athenian 
assembly, and Herodotus may have conversed with persons who had heard 
the discussion. Respecting the other oracle which he states to have been 
delivered to the Spartans—intimating that either Sparta must be conquered 
or a king of Sparta must perish—we may reasonably doubt whether it was 
in existence before the battle of Thermopylz (Herodot. vii. 220). 

The later writers, Justin (ii. 12), Cornelius Nepos (c. 2), and Polyzenus 
(i. 30), give an account of the proceeding of Themistoklés, inferior to 
Herodotus in vivacity as well as in accuracy. 

# Herodot. vii. 139. ob8t opéas ypnorhpia poBepd, 2AGdvra dx Aerpar, 
kal és Selina Baddvra, treme exArweiv Thy “EAAdSa, &c. 

For the abundance of oracles and prophecies, from many different 
sources, which would be current at cach a moment of anxiety, we may 
compare the analogy of the outbreak of the Peloponnesian war, described 
by the contemporary historian (Thucyd. ii. 8). 

® Herodot. vii. 139. *EvOatra dvayxaly éépyoua: yrdunv dwodétarba, 
énigGovoy pev mpds tTav wAedymwr dvOpdawar Suws Bt, TH yé por 
galvera: elva: GAnGes, obk emaxfow. El 'A@nvaiot, natappwdhoavres thy 
émidvra xlyduvov, ekéArrov thy opetépny, &c. . . . Now 3k, "A@nvafous &y tis 
A€ywr cwripas yevérGas ris ‘EXAdSos, ob by Guaprdvar rd dAnbés, &c. 
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Athenians dare to stay and fight against immense odds: they, 
and they alone, threw into the cause that energy and forward- 
ness whereby it was enabled to succeed,! as will appear further 
in the sequel. 

But there was also a third way, not less deserving of notice, 
in which they contributed to the result. As soon as the con- 
gress of deputies met at the Isthmus of Corinth, it became 
essential to recognise some one commanding city. With regard 
to the land-force, no one dreamt of contesting the pre-eminence 
of Sparta. But in respect to the fleet, her pretensions were 
more disputable, since she furnished at most only sixteen ships, 
and little or no nautical skill; while Athens brought two-thirds 
of the entire naval force, with the best ships and seamen. Upon 
these grounds the idea was at first started, that Athens should 
command at sea and Sparta on land: but the majority of the 
allies manifested a decided repugnance, announcing that they 
would follow no one but a Spartan. To the honour of the 
Athenians, they at once waived their pretensions, as soon as 
they saw that the unity of the confederate force at this moment 
of peril would be compromised.? To appreciate this generous 
abnegation of a claim in itselfso reasonable, we must recollect 
that the love of pre-eminence was among the most prominent 
attributes of the Hellenic character; a prolific source of 
their greatness and excellence, but producing also no small 
amount both of their follies and their crimes. To renounce 
at the call of public obligation a claim to personal honour 
and glory, is perhaps the rarest of all virtues in a son of 
Hellen. 

We find thus the Athenians nerved up to the pitch of re- 
sistance—prepared to see their country wasted, and to live as 


The whole chapter deserves peculiar attention, as it brings before us the 
feelings of those contemporaries to whom his history is addressed, and the 
mode of judging with which they looked back on the Persian war. One is 
apt unconsciously to fancy that an ancient historian writes for men in the 
abstract, and not for men of given sentiments, prejudices, and belief. The 
persons whom Herodotus addressed are those who were so full of admiration 
for S » ag to ascribe to her chiefly the honour of having beaten back 
the Persians; and to maintain, that even without the aid of Athens, the 
Spartans and Peloponnesians both could have defended, and would have 
defended, the Isthmus of Corinth, fortified as it was by a wall built 
expressly. The Peloponnesian allies of that day forgot that they were open 
to attack by sea as well as by land. 

1 Herodot. vii. 139. éAdpevor 58 thy ‘EAAdSa wepicivas éAeuOepny, TovTO 
7) “EAAnvixdy wav Td Aorrdy, Scov wh eutdice, abrol ovTo: Eoay oi éxeyel- 
pavres, xa) BactAjja perd ye Oeobs dvarduevor, 

2 Herodot. viii. 2, 3: compare vii. 161- 
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well as to fight on shipboard, when the necessity should arrive 
—furnishing two-thirds of the whole fleet, and yet prosecuting 
the building of fresh ships until the last moment !—sending 
forth the ablest and most forward leader in the common cause, 
while content themselves to serve like other states under the 
leadership of Sparta. . During the winter preceding the march 
of Xerxes from Sardis, the congress at the Isthmus was 
trying, with little success, to bring the Grecian cities into united 
action, Among the cities north of Attica and Peloponnesus, 
the greater number were either inclined to submit, like Thebes 
and the greater part of Boeotia, or were at least lukewarm in the 
cause of independence: so rare at this trying moment (to use 
the language of the unfortunate Platzans fifty-three years after- 
wards) was the exertion of resolute Hellenic patriotism against 
the invader.? 

Even in the interior of Peloponnesus, the powerful Argos 
maintained an ambiguous neutrality. It was one of the first 
steps of the congress to send special envoys to Argos, setting 
forth the common danger and soliciting co-operation. The 
result is certain, that no co-operation was obtained—the Argeians 
did nothing throughout the struggle; but as to their real 
position, or the grounds of their refusal, contradictory state- 
ments had reached the ears of Herodotus. They themselves 
affirmed that they were ready to have joined the Hellenic cause, 
in spite of dissuasion from the Delphian oracle—exacting only 
as conditions that the Spartans should conclude a truce with 
them for thirty years, and should equally divide the honours of 
headship with Argos. To the proposed truce there would 
probably have been no objection, nor was there any as to the 
principle of dividing the headship. But the Spartans added, 
that they had two kings, while the Argeians had only one ; and 
inasmuch as neither of the two Spartan kings could be deprived 
of his vote, the Argeian king could only be admitted to a third 
vote conjointly with them. ‘This proposition appeared to the 
Argeians (who considered that even the undivided headship 
was no more than their ancient right) as nothing better than 
insolent encroachment, and incensed them so much that they 
desired the envoys to quit their territory before sunset ; pre- 


1 Herodot, vii. 144. 

2 Thucyd. iii. 56. év «atpots ols owdvioy Aw Trav “EAAhvwr tivd dpethy rH 
Héptow Suvduer &vrirdtacGa. 

This view of the case is much more conformable to history than the 
boasts of later orators respecting wide-spread patriotism in these times. 
See Demosthen. Philipp. iii. 37, p. 120. 
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ferring even a tributary existence under Persia to a formal 
degradation as compared with Sparta.} 

Such was the story told by the Argeians themselves, but 
seemingly not credited either by any other Greeks, or by 
Herodotus himself. The prevalent opinion was, that the 
Argeians had a secret understanding with Xerxes. It was even 
affirmed that they had been the parties who invited him into 
Greece, as a means both of protection and of vengeance to them- 
selves against Sparta after their defeat by Kleomenés. And 
Herodotus himself evidently believed that they medised, though 
he is half afraid to say so, and disguises his opinion in a cloud 
of words which betray the angry polemics going on about the 
matter, even fifty years afterwards.? It is certain that in act the 
Argeians were neutral, and one of their reasons for neutrality 
was, that they did not choose to join any Pan-Hellenic levy ex- 
cept in the capacity of chiefs. But probably the more power- 
ful reason was, that they shared the impression, then so widely 
diffused throughout Greece, as to the irresistible force of the 
approaching host, and chose to hold themselves prepared for 
the event. They kept up secret negotiations even with Persian 


2 Herodot. vii. 147-150. 

* The opinion of Herodotus is delivered in a remarkable way, without 
mentioning the name of the Argeians, and with evident reluctance. After 
enumerating all the Grecian contingents assembled for the defence of the 
isthmus, and the different inhabitants of Peloponnesus, ethnically classified, 
he proceeds to say: Touréwy dy rav éwrd eOvéwy ai Aoiwal wbAeis, wdpet TAY 
waréAeka, dx Tod péoou éxaréaro’® el 8% dAevbépws Eteor: elweiv, ex 
Tov pécov karhpevo: duhdiCoy (viii. 73). This assertion includes the 
Argeians without naming them. 

When he speaks respecting the Argeians by name, he is by no means so 
free and categorical: compare vii. 152—he will give no opinion of his own, 
differing from the allegation of the Argeians themselves—he mentions other 
stories, incompatible with that allegation; but without guaranteeing their 
accuracy—he delivers a general admonition that those who think they have 
great reason to complain of the conduct of others would generally find, on 
an impartial scrutiny, that others have as much reason to complain of 
them—*‘‘ And thus the conduct of Argos has not been so much worse than 
that of others” —obrw % ob« ’Apyelorot aloxiora werwolnrat, 

At the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, when the history of Hero- 
dotus was raed composed, the Argeians were in a peculiarly favourable 
position. ey took part neither with Athens nor Lacedemon, each of 
whom was afraid of offending them. An historian who openly countenanced 
a grave charge of treason against them in the memorable foregone combat 
epee Xerxes, was thus likely to incur odium from both parties in 

reece. 

The comments of Plutarch on Herodotus in respect to this matter are of 
little value (De Herodoti Malignit. c. 28, p. 863), and are indeed unfair, 
since he represents the Argeian version of the facts as being universally be- 
lieved (Ewarres traci), which it evidently was not, 
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agents, yet not compromising themselves while matters were 
still pending. Nor is it improbable, in their vexation against 
Sparta, that they would have been better pleased if the 
Persians had succeeded,—all which may reasonably be termed, 
medising. 

The absence of Hellenic fidelity in Argos was borne out by 
the parallel examples of Krete and Korkyra, to which places 
envoys from the Isthmus proceeded at the same time. The 
Kretans declined to take any part, on the ground of prohibitory 
injunctions from the oracle ;+ the Korkyrzans promised without 
performing, and even without any intention to perform. Their 
neutrality was a serious loss to the Greeks, since they could fit 
out a naval force of sixty triremes, second only to that of 
Athens. With this important contingent they engaged to join 


the Grecian fleet, and actually set sail from Korkyra; but they . 


took care not to sail round Cape Malea, or to reach the scene 
of action. Their fleet remained on the southern or western 
coast of Peloponnesus, under pretence of being weather-bound, 
until the decisive result of the battle of Salamis was known. 
Their impression was that the Persian monarch would be 
victorious, in which case they would have made a merit of not 
having arrived in time; but they were also prepared with the 
plausible excuse of detention from foul winds, when the result 
turned out otherwise, and when they were reproached by the 
Greeks for their absence.?, Such duplicity it not very astonish- 
ing, when we recollect that it was the habitual policy of 
Korkyra to isolate herself from Hellenic confederacies.® 

The envoys who visited Korkyra proceeded onward on their 
mission to Gelon the despot of Syracuse. Of that potentate, re- 
garded by Herodotus as more powerful than any state in Greece, 
I shall speak more fully in a subsequent chapter: it is sufficient 
to mention now, that he rendered no aid against Xerxes. Nor 
was it in his power to do so, whatever might have been his 
inclinations ; for the same year which brought the Persian 
monarch against Greece, was also selected by the Carthaginians 
for a formidable invasion of Sicily, which kept the Sicilian 
Greeks to the defence of their own island. It seems even 


1 Herodot. vii. 169. 

2 Herodot. vii. 168. 

* Thucyd. i. 32-37. It is perhaps singular that the Corinthian envoys 
in Thucydidés do not make any allusion to the duplicity of the Korkyreans 
in regard to the Persian invasion, in the strong invective which they deliver 
against Korkyra before the Athenian assembly. (Thucydid. i. 37-42.) 
T!.e conduct of Corinth herself, however, on the same occasion, was not 
altogether without reproach, 
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probable that this simultaneous invasion had been concerted 
between the Persians and Carthaginians.’ 

The endeavours of the deputies of Greeks at the Isthmus 
had thus produced no other reinforcement to their cause 
except some fair words from the Korkyrzans. It was about the 
time when Xerxes was about to pass the Hellespont, in the 
beginning of 480 B.c., that the first actual step for resistance 
was taken, at the instigation of the Thessalians. Though the 
great Thessalian family of the Aleuadz were among the com- 
panions of Xerxes, and the most forward in inviting him into 
Greece, with every promise of ready submission from their 
countrymen—yet it seems that these promises were in reality 
unwarranted. The Aleuadze were at the head only of a 
minority, and perhaps were even in exile, like the Peisi- 
stratidz ;? while most of the Thessalians were disposed to resist 
Xerxes—for which purpose they now sent envoys to the 
Isthmus,® intimating the necessity of guarding the passes of 
Olympus, the northernmost entrance of Greece. They offered 
their own cordial aid in this defence, adding that they should 
be under the necessity of making their own separate submission, 
if this demand were not complied with. Accordingly a body 
of 10,000 Grecian heavy-armed infantry, under the command of 
the Spartan Euznetus and the Athenian Themistoklés, were 
despatched by sea to Alus in Achza Phthiétis, where they 
disembarked and marched by land across Achza and Thessaly.‘ 
Being joined by the Thessalian horse, they occupied the defile 
of Tempé, through which the river Peneius makes its way to 
the sea, by a cleft between the mountains Olympus and Ossa. 

The long, narrow, and winding defile of Tempé formed then, 
and forms still, the single entrance, open throughout winter 
as well as summer, from Lower or maritime Macedonia into 
Thessaly. The lofty mountain precipices approach so closely. 
as to leave hardly room enough in some places for a road: it is 
thus eminently defensible, and a few resolute men would be 
sufficient to arrest in it the progress of the most numerous host. 
But the Greeks soon discovered that the position was such as 


1 Herodot. vii. 158-167. Diodor. xi. 22. 

2 See Schol. ad Aristeid, Panathenaic. p. 138. 

* Herodot. vii. 172: compare c. 130. 

* Herodot. vii. 173. 

5 Herodot. vii. 172. thy éaBodrrhy thy "Odupmirchy. See the description 
and plan of Tempé in Dr. Clarke’s Travels, vol. iv. ch. ix. p. 280; and 
the Dissertation of Kriegk, in which all the facts about this interesting 
defile are collected and compared (Das Thessalische Tempe. Frankfort, 


1834). 
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they could not hold,—first, because the powerful fleet of Xerxes 
would be able to land troops in their rear; secondly, because 
there was also a second entrance passable in summer, from 
Upper Macedonia into Thessaly, by the mountain passes over 
the range of Olympus ; an entrance which traversed the country 
of the Perrhebians and came into Thessaly near Gonnus, 
about the spot where the defile of Tempé begins to narrow. 
It was in fact by this second pass, evading the insurmountable 
difficulties of Tempé, that the advancing march of the Persians 
was destined to be made, under the auspices of Alexander king 
of Macedon, tributary to them and active in their service. 
That prince sent a communication of the fact to the Greeks at 
Tempé, admonishing them that they would be trodden under 
foot by the countless host approaching, and urging them to 
renounce their hopeless position.! He passed for a friend, and 
probably believed himself to be acting as such, in dissuading 
the Greeks from unavailing resistance to Persia: but he was in 
reality a very dangerous mediator; and as such the Spartans 
had good reason to dread him, in a second intervention of 
which we shall hear more hereafter.2_ On the present occasion, 
the Grecian commanders were quite ignorant of the existence 
of any other entrance into Thessaly, besides Tempé, until their 
arrival in that region. Perhaps it might have been possible to 
defend both entrances at once, and considering the immense 
importance of arresting the march of the Persians at the 
frontiers of Hellas, the attempt would have been worth some 
risk. So great was the alarm, however, produced by the unex- 
pected discovery, justifying or seeming to justify the friendly 
advice of Alexander, that they remained only a few days at 
Tempé, then at once retired back to their ships, and returned 
by sea to the Isthmus of Corinth—about the time when Xerxes 
was crossing the Hellespont.® 


The description of Tempé in Livy (xliii. 18; xliv, 6) seems more accurate 
than that of Pliny (H. N. iv. 8). We may remark that both the one and 
the other belong to times subsequent to the formation and organisation of 
the Macedonian empire, when it came to hold Greece in a species of de- 
pendence. The Macedonian princes after Alexander the Great, while they 
added to the natural difficulties of Tempé by fortifications, at the same time 
made the road more convenient as a military communication. In the time 
of Xerxes these natural difficulties had never been approached by the hand 
of art, and were doubtless much greater. 

The present road through the pass is about thirteen feet broad in its 
narrowest part, and between fifteen and twenty feet broad elsewhere—the 
pass is about five English miles in length (Kriegk, p. 21-33). 

1 Herodot, vii. 173. ® Herodot. viii. 140-143. 

* Herodot. vii. 173, 174. 
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This precipitate retreat produced consequences highly disas- 
trous and discouraging. It appeared to leave all Hellas north 
of Mount Kitheron and of the Megarid territory without 
defence, and it served either as reason or pretext for the 
majority of the Grecian states, north of that boundary, to make 
their submission to Xerxes, which some of them had already 
begun to do before! When Xerxes in the course of his march 
reached the Thermaic Gulf, within sight of Olympus and Ossa, 
the heralds whom he had sent from Sardis brought him tokens 
of submission from a third portion of the Hellenic name— 
the Thessalians, Dolopes, A‘nianes, Perrhebians, Magnétes, 
Lokrians, Dorians, Melians, Phthiétid Acheeans, and Boeotians. 
Among the latter is included Thebes, but not Thespicz or 
Platea. The Thessalians, especially, not only submitted, but 
manifested active zeal and rendered much service in the cause 
of Xerxes, under the stimulus of the Aleuadz, whose party now 
became predominant: they were probably indignant at the 
hasty retreat of those who had come to defend them.? 

Had the Greeks been able to maintain the passes of Olympus 
and Ossa, all this northern faction might probably have been 
induced to partake in the resistance instead of becoming 
auxiliaries to the invader. During the six weeks or two months 
which elapsed between the retreat of the Greeks from Tempé 
and the arrival of Xerxes at Therma, no new plan of defence 
was yet thoroughly organised ; for it was not until that arrival 
became known at the Isthmus, that the Greek army and fleet 
made its forward movement to occupy Thermopyle and 
Artemisium.? 


CHAPTER XL 
BATTLES OF THERMOPYLZ AND ARTEMISIUM 


IT was while the northerly states of Greece were thus succes- 
sively falling off from the common cause, that the deputies 
assembled at the Isthmus took among themselves the solemn en- 
gagement, in the event of success, to inflict upon these recusant 
brethren condign punishment; to tithe them in property, and 
perhaps to consecrate a tenth of their persons, for the profit of 


1 Diodor. xi. 3. &1 wapotvons rijs dv Trois Tépweot puAakijs, &c. 
2 Herodot. vil. 131, 132, 174. 
* Herodot. vii. 177. 
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the Delphian god. - Exception was to be made in favour of those 
states which had been driven to yield by irresistible necessity. 
Such a vow seemed at that moment little likely to be executed. 
It was the manifestation of a determined feeling binding 
together the states which took the pledge, but it cannot have 
contributed much to intimidate the rest. 

To display their own force, was the only effective way of 
keeping together doubtful allies. The pass of Thermopyleze was 
now fixed upon as the most convenient point of defence, next 
to that of Tempé—leaving out indeed, and abandoning to 
the enemy, Thessalians, Perrhebians, Magnétes, Phthidtid 
Achzans, Dolopes, A®nianes, Malians, &c., who would all have 
been included if the latter line had been adhered to; but com- 
prising the largest range consistent with safety. The position 
of Thermopylz presented another advantage which was not to 
be found at Tempé ; the mainland was here separated from the 
island of Eubcea only by a narrow strait, about two English 
miles and a half in its smallest breadth, between Mount Knémis 
and Cape Kénzum. On the northern portion of Eubcea, im- 
mediately facing Magnesia and Achza Phthidtis, was situated 
the line of coast called Artemisium ; a name derived from the 
temple of Artemis, which was its most conspicuous feature, 
belonging to the town of Histiza. It was arranged that the 
Grecian fleet should be mustered there, in order to co-operate 
with the land-force, and to oppose the progress of the Persians 
on both elements at once. To fight in a narrow space? was 
supposed favourable to the Greeks on sea not less than on land, 
inasmuch as their ships were both fewer in number, and heavier 
in sailing than those in the Persian service. From the position 
of Artemisium, it was calculated that they might be able to 
prevent the Persian fleet from advancing into the narrow strait 
which severs Eubcea to the north and west from the mainland, 
and which between Chalkis and Bceotia becomes not too wide 
for a bridge. It was at this latter point that the Greek seamen 
would have preferred to place their defence : but the occupation 
of the northern part of the Eubcean strait was indispensable to 
prevent the Persian fleet from landing troops in the rear of the 
defenders of Thermopylz. 

Of this Eubcean strait, the western limit is formed by what 


1 Herodot. vii. 132; Diodor. xi. 3. 

2 Herodot. viii. 15-60. Compare Isokratés, Panegyric, Or. iv. p. 59. 

I shall have occasion presently to remark the revolution which took 
place in Athenian feeling on this point between the Persian and Pelopon- 
hesian wars, 
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~ was then called the Maliac Gulf, into which the river Spercheius 


poured itself—after a course from west to east between the line 


~ of Mount Othrys to the north and Mount (Eta to the south— 


near the town of Antikyra. The lower portion of this spacious 
and fertile valley of the Spercheius was occupied by the various 
tribes of the Malians, bordering to the north and east on Achza 


- Phthiétis: the southernmost Malians, with their town of Trachis, 
- occupied a plain—in some places considerable, in others very 
» Narrow—enclosed between Mount Céta and the sea. From 
- Trachis the range of CEta stretched eastward, bordering close 


on the southern shore of the Maliac Gulf: between the two 


- lay the memorable pass of Thermopylz.+ On the road from 
_ Trachis to Thermopylz, immediately outside of the latter and 
- at the mouth of the little streams called the Phoenix and the 
- Asépus, was placed the town of Anthéla, celebrated for its 


- temples of Amphiktyon and of the Amphiktyonic Démétér, as 
- Well as for the autumnal assemblies of the Amphiktyonic 


- council, for whom seats were provided in the temple. 


Immediately near to Anthéla, the northern slope of the 


- mighty and prolonged ridge of (Eta approached so close to the 
- gulf, or at least to an inaccessible morass which formed the 
- edge of the gulf, as to leave no more than one single wheel 


-. track between. This narrow entrance formed the western gate 
- Of Thermopyle. At some little distance, seemingly about a 


mile, to the eastward, the same close conjunction between the 


mountain and the sea was repeated—thus forming the eastern 


- gate of Thermopyl, not far from the first town of the Lokrians, 


- called Alpéni. The space between these two gates was wider 


and more open, but it was distinguished, and is still distin- 
guished, by its abundant flow of thermal springs, salt and 


' Sulphureous. Some cells were here prepared for bathers, 
- Which procured for the place the appellation of Chytri or the 


— 


Pans: but the copious supply of mineral water spread its mud, 


/ and deposited its crust over all the adjacent ground; and the 


Phokians, some time before, had designedly endeavoured so to 
conduct the water as to render the pass utterly impracticable, 


- at the same time building a wall across it near to the western 


gate. They had done this in order to keep off the attacks of 
the Thessalians, who had been trying to extend their conquests 
southward and eastward. The warm springs, here as in other 


* The word Pass commonly conveys the idea of a path enclosed between 


' Mountains. In this instance it is employed to designate a narrow passage, 


me mountains on one side only, and water (or marsh ground) on the 
ry 
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parts of Greece, were consecrated to Héraklés,! whose legendary 
exploits and sufferings ennobled all the surrounding region— 
Mount (Eta, Trachis, Cape Kenzum, the Lichades islands, the 
river Dyras. Some fragments of these legends have been trans- 
mitted and adorned by the genius of Sophoklés, in his drama 
of the Trachinian Maidens. 

Such was the general scene—two narrow openings with an 
intermediate mile of enlarged road and hot springs between 
them—which passed in ancient times by the significant name 
of Thermopylez, the Hot Gates; or sometimes, more briefly, 
Pylazx—The Gates. At a point also near Trachis, between the 
mountains and the sea, about two miles outside or westward of 
Thermopyle, the road was hardly less narrow, but it might be 
turned by marching to the westward, since the adjacent moun- 
tains were lower, and presented less difficulty of transit: while 
at Thermopyle itself, the overhanging projection of Mount Eta 
was steep, woody, and impracticable, leaving access, from 
Thessaly into Lokris and the territories south-east of Geta, only 
through the straight gate ;* save and except an unfrequented as 


1 According to one of the numerous hypotheses for refining religious 
legend into matter of historical and physical fact, Héraklés was supposed 
to have been an engineer or water-finder in very early times—Sewds wepl 
Chtnow bddrwv Kal ovvaywyhy. See Plutarch, Cum principibus viris philo- 
sopho esse disserendum, c. i. p. 776. 

About Thermopyle, see Herodot. vii. 175, 176, 199, 200. 

‘H 8’ ad bia Tpnxivos €oobos és thy ‘EAAdSa tort, TH orewdraror, Hulwre- 
Opov" ob pévrot Kata ToiTd y' tori 7d GrewdtaTov Tis xwpns THS BAAS, 
&AA’ Eumpoobd re BepuomvAdwy xa) Swicbe* kard Te "AAwnvods, brio be édyras, 
éovoa auatirds potvn* xal turpogbe xara Polvixa worapudy, auakirds BAAD 
povrn. 

Compare Pausanias, vii. 15,2. 7d orevdy rd ‘HpaxAelas re pwerati xal 
@epuomvAéwy: also Strabo ix. p. 429; and Livy, xxxvi. 12. 

Herodotus says about Thermopyle—oreworépn yap épalvero dotca rijs 
és Oeccadlny, t.¢. than the defile of Tempé. 

If we did not possess the clear topographical indications given py Hero- 
dotus, it would be almost impossible to comprehend the memorable event 
here before us; for the configuration of the coast, the course of the rivers, 
and the general local phenomena, have now so entirely changed, that 
modern travellers rather mislead than assist. In the interior of the Maliac 
Gulf, three or four miles of new land have been formed by the gradual ac- 
cumulation of river deposit, so that the Gulf itself is of much less extent, 
and the mountain bordering the gate of Thermopyle is not now near to the 
sea. The river Spercheius has materially altered its course: instead of 
flowing into the sea in an easterly direction considerably north of Thermo- 
pyle, as it didin the time of Herodotus, it has been diverted southward in 
the “gps ag of its course, with many windings, so as to reach the sea 
much south of the pass, while the rivers Dyras, Melas, and Asépus, which 
in the time of Herodotus all reached the sea separately between the mouth 
of Spercheius and Thermopylz, now do not reach the sea at all, but fall 
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well as circuitous mountain path which will be presently noticed. 
The wall originally built across the pass by the Phokians was 
now half-ruined by age and neglect ; but the Greeks easily re- 
established it, determining to await in this narrow pass, in that 
age narrower even than the defile of Tempé, the approach of 
the invading host. The edge of the sea-line appears to have 
been for the most part marsh, fit neither for walking nor for 
sailing ; but there were points at which boats could land, so that 
constant communication could be maintained with the fleet at 
Artemisium, while Alpéni was immediately in their rear to 
supply provisions. 

Though a general resolution of the Greek deputies assembled 
at the Isthmus, to defend conjointly Thermopyle and the 
Eubcean strait, had been taken seemingly not long after the 
retreat from Tempé, their troops and their fleet did not actually 
occupy these positions until Xerxes was known to have reached 
the Thermaic Gulf. Both were then put in motion ; the land- 
force under the Spartan king Leonidas, the naval force under 
the Spartan commander Eurybiadés, apparently about the 
latter part of the month of June. Leonidas was the younger 
brother, the successor, and the son-in-law, of the former 
Eurystheneid king Kleomenés, whose only daughter Gorgo he 
had married. Another brother of the same family—Dorieus, 
older than Leonidas—had perished, even before the death of 
Kleomenés, in an unsuccessful attempt to plant a colony in 
Sicily; and room had been thus made for the unexpected 
succession of the youngest brother. Leonidas now conducted 
from the Isthmus to Thermopylza select band of 300 Spartans 
—all being citizens of mature age, and persons who left at 


into the Spercheius. Moreover the perpetual flow of the thermal springs has 
tended to accumulate deposit and to raise the level of the soil generally 
throughout the pass. Herodotus seems to consider the road between the 
two gates of Thermopyle as bearing nortli and south, whereas it would 
more nearly east and west. He knows nothing of the appellation 
Callidromus, applied by Livy and Strabo to an undefined portion of the 
eastern ridge of (Eta. 
Respecting the past and present features of Thermopyle, see the valuable 
rvations of Colonel Leake, Travels in Northern Greece, vol. ii. ch. x. 
p. 7-40; Gell, Itinerary of Greece, p. 239; Kruse, Hellas, vol. iii. ch. x. 
p. '29. Dr. Clarke observes, ‘* The hot springs issue principally from two 
mouths at the foot of the limestone precipices of Cita, upon the left of the 
causeway, which here passes close under the mountain, and on this part of 
it scarcely admits two horsemen abreast of each other, the morass on the 
nght, between the causeway and the sea, being so dangerous, that we were 
very near being buried with our horses, by our imprudence in venturing a 
few ae into it from the paved road.” (Clarke’s Travels, vol. iv. ch. viii. 
Ps 247, 
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home sons to supply their places. Along with them were 500 


hoplites from Tegea, 500 from Mantineia, 120 from the. 


Arcadian Orchomenus, 1000 from the rest of Arcadia, 400 
from Corinth, 200 from Phlius, and 80 from Mykene. ‘There 
were also doubtless Helots and other light troops, in undefined 
number, and probably a certain number of Lacedzmonian 
hoplites, not Spartans. In their march through Beeotia they 
were joined by 700 hoplites of Thespiz, hearty in the cause, 
and by 400 Thebans of more equivocal fidelity under Leon- 
tiadés. It appears indeed that the leading men of Thebes, at 
that time under a very narrow oligarchy, decidedly medtsed, or 
espoused the Persian interest, as much as they dared before the 
Persians were actually in the country: and Leonidas, when he 
made the requisition for a certain number of their troops to 
assist in the defence of Thermopyle, was doubtful whether 
they would not refuse compliance, and openly declare against 
the Greek cause. The Theban chiefs thought it prudent to 
comply, though against their real inclinations, and furnished a 
contingent of 400 men,’ chosen from citizens of a sentiment 
opposed to their own. Indeed the Theban people, and the 
Beeotians generally, with the exception of Thespize and Platzea, 
seem to have had little sentiment on either side, and to have 
followed passively the inspirations of their leaders. 

With these troops Leonidas reached Thermopylae, whence 
he sent envoys to invite the junction of the Phokians and the 
Lokrians of Opus. The latter had been among those who had 


1 Herodot. vii. 177, 205. émirctduevos kvdpas Te rods katecTeéSras tpey . 


xoolous, al roia: ériyxavov maides édvres. 

In selecting men for a dangerous service, the Spartans took by preference 
those who already had families: if such a man was slain, he left behind 
him a son to discharge his duties to the state, and to maintain the continuity 
of the family sacred rites, the extinction of which was considered as a great 
misfortune. In our ideas, the life of the father of a family in mature age 
would be considered as of more value, and his death a greater loss, than 
that of a younger and unmarried man. 

2 ae vii, 205; Thucyd. ill. 62; Diodor. xi. 4 ; Plutarch, Aristeidés, 
c. Id, 

The passage of Thucydidés is very important here, as confirming to a 
great degree the statement of Herodotus, and enabling us to appreciate the 
criticisms of Plutarch, on this particular point very plausible (De Herodoti 
Malign. pp. 865, 866). The latter seems to have copied from a lost Boeotian 
author named Aristophanés, who tried to make out a more honourable case 
for his countrymen in respect to their conduct in the Persian war. 

The statement of Diodorus—@nfalwy ard rijs érépas pepldos bs rerpaxdain 
—is illustrated by a proceeding of the Korkyrean government (Thucyd, 
iii. 75) when they enlisted their enemies in order to send them away: also 
that of the Italian Cumz (Dionys, Hal. vii. 5). a tans 
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sent earth and water to Xerxes, of which they are said to have 
repented: the step was taken probably only from fear, which 
at this particular moment prescribed acquiescence in the 
summons of Leonidas, justified by the plea of necessity in case 
the Persians should prove ultimately victorious:! while the 
Phokians, if originally disposed to medise, were now precluded 
from doing so by the fact that their bitter enemies the Thessa- 
lians were active in the cause of Xerxes and influential in 
guiding his movements.? The Greek envoys added strength 
to their summons by all the encouragements in their power. 
“The troops now at Thermopyle (they said) were a mere 
advanced body, preceding the main strength of Greece, which 
was expected to arrive every day: on the side of the sea, a 
sufficient fleet was already on guard. Moreover there was no 
cause for fear, since the invader was after all not a god, but a 
man, exposed to those reverses of fortune which came inevitably 
on all men, and most of all, upon those in pre-eminent 
condition.”*® Such arguments prove but too evidently the 
melancholy state of terror which then pervaded the Greek 
mind. Whether reassured by them or not, the great body of 
the Opuntian Lokrians, and 1000 Phokians, joined Leonidas at 
Thermopylz. 

_ That this terror was both genuine and serious, there cannot 
be any doubt: and the question naturally suggests itself, why 
the Greeks did not at once send their full force instead of a 
mere advanced guard? The answer is to be found in another 
attribute of the Greek character—it was the time of celebrating 
both the Olympic festival-games on the banks of the Alphetus, 
and the Karneian festival at Sparta and most of the other 
Dorian states. Even at a moment when their whole freedom 


1 Diodor. xi. 4. ® Herodot. viii. 30. 

* Herodot. vii. 203. A€yovres br dyyéAwy, ds aro) pev Hrovev = pddpopos 
ray GAdAwy, of SE Aorwol Tay cupudxwv wpogddxipo wacay e€ict npepny. ‘=: 
wal ogi ely Sewdy obdév* ob yap Gedy elvas toy exidvra én) Thy ‘EAAGba, BAD? 
&yvOpwmrov- elva: 8e Ounrby obdéva, obdé frecGat, TP Kandy ef apxis ywouevep 
ob cuveulxOn, toiot Se peyloroiws abréwy, neyiora ddelAeww dy wal roy 
éxeXatvoyra, os édvra Ovnrdy, axd rijs ddins wecéew Gy.. 

* Herodot. vii. 206. It was only the Dorian states (Lacedzemon, Argos, 
Se a &c.) which were under obligations of abstinence from aggressive 

military operations during the month of the Karneian festival: other states 
(even in “Pe loponnesus), Elis, Mantineia, &c., and of course Athens, were 
not under similar restraint (Thucyd. v. 54, 7 5). 

I do not here mean to assert that these two festivals (the Karneia and the 
Olympia) took place so exactly at the same time, that persons could not 
attend both. It would seem that the Karneia came latest of the two. 
But the Grecian festivals depended on the lunar months, and. varied more 
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and existence were at stake, the Greeks could not bring them- 
selves to postpone these venerated solemnities: especially the 
Peloponnesian Greeks, among whom this force of religious 
routine appears to have been the strongest. At a period more 
than a century later, in the time of Demosthenés, when the 
energy of the Athenians had materially declined, we shall find 
them too postponing the military necessities of the state to the 
complete and splendid fulfilment of their religious festival 
obligations—starving all their measures of foreign policy in 
order that the Theéric exhibitions might be imposing to the 
people and satisfactory to the gods. At present, we find little 
disposition in the Athenians to make this sacrifice—certainly 
much less than in the Peloponnesians. The latter, remaining 
at home to celebrate their festivals while an invader of super- 
human might was at their gates, remind us of the Jews in the 
latter days of their independence, who suffered the operations 
of the besieging Roman army round their city to be carried 
on without interruption during the Sabbath. The Spartans 
and their confederates reckoned that Leonidas with his detach- 
ment would be strong enough to hold the pass of Thermopyle 
until the Olympic and Karneian festivals should be past, after 
which period they were prepared to march to his aid with their 
whole military force.2 They engaged to assemble in Beeotia 
for the purpose of defending Attica against attack on the land- 
side, while the great mass of the Athenian force was serving on 
shipboard, 

At the time when this plan was laid, they believed that the 
narrow pass of Thermopylze was the only means of possible 
access for an invading army. But Leonidas, on reaching the 
spot, discovered for the first time that there was also a mountain 
path starting from the neighbourhood of Trachis, ascending 
the gorge of the river Asépus and the hill called Anopza, then 
crossing the crest of CEta and descending in the rear of Ther- 
mopylz near the Lokrain town of Alpéni. This path—then 
hardly used, though its ascending half now serves as the 
regular track from Zeitun, the ancient Lamia, to Salona on the 
Corinthian Gulf, the ancient Amphissa—was revealed to him 


or less in reference to the solar year. The Karneia were annual ; the 
ee quadrennial. 

ay Bell. Judaic. i. 7, 3; ii. 16, 4; ibid. Antiqq. Judaic. xiv. 

their bodies were attacked on the Sabbath, the Jews defended 

Cecaiclves but they would not break through the religious obligations of 

the day in order to sae any military operations of the besiegers. See 
Reimar. ad Dion. Cass. Ixvi. 7. 
® Herodot, vii. 206; viii. 40, 
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by its first discoverers, the inhabitants of Trachis, who in 
former days had conducted the Thessalians over it to attack 
Phokis, after the Phokians had blocked up the pass of Ther- 
mopylz. It was therefore not unknown to the Phokians: it 
conducted from Trachis into their country, and they volunteered 
to Leonidas that they would occupy and defend it. But the 
Greeks thus found themselves at Thermopylz under the same 
necessity of providing a double line of defence, for the mountain 
path as well as for the defile, as that which had induced their 
former army to abandon Tempé: and so insufficient did their 
numbers seem, when the vast host of Xerxes was at length 
understood to be approaching, that a panic terror seized them. 
The Peloponnesian troops especially, anxious only for their 
own separate line of defence at the Isthmus of Corinth, wished 
to retreat thither forthwith. The indignant remonstrances of 
the Phokians and Lokrians, who would thus have been left to 
the mercy of the invader, induced Leonidas to forbid this 
retrograde movement: but he thought it necessary to send 
envoys to the various cities, insisting on the insufficiency of his 
numbers, and requesting immediate reinforcements.? So pain- 
‘fully were the consequences now felt, of having kept back the 
main force until after the religious festivals in Peloponnesus. 

Nor was the feeling of confidence stronger at this moment in 
their naval armament, though it had mustered in far superior 
numbers at Artemisium on the northern coast of Eubcea, under 
the Spartan Eurybiadés. It was composed as follows :—100 
Athenian triremes, manned in part by the citizens of Platza, in 
spite of their total want of practice on shipboard, 40 Corinthian, 
20 Megarian, 20 Athenian, manned by the mhabitants of 
Chalkis and lent to them by Athens, 18 Atginetan, 12 Sikyo- 
nian, 10 Lacedzemonian, 8 Epidaurian, 7 Eretrian, 5 Troezenian, 
2 from Styrus in Eubcea, and 2 from the island of Keos. 
There were thus in all 271 triremes; together with 9 pente- 
konters, furnished partly by Keos and partly by the Lokrians 
of Opus. Themistoklés was at the head of the Athenian con- 
tingent, and Adeimanthus of the Corinthian; of other officers 
we hear nothing. Three cruising vessels, an Athenian, an 
Eginetan, and a Troezenian, were pushed forward along the 
coast of Thessaly, beyond the island of Skiathos, to watch the 
advancing movements of the Persian fleet from Therma. 
. It was here that the first blood was shed in this memorable 

1 Herodot. vii. 212, 216, 218. ® Herodot. vii. 207. 

* Herodot. viii. 1, 2, 3. Diodorus (xi. 12) makes the Athenian number 
stronger by twenty triremes. 
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contest. Ten of the best ships in the Persian fleet, sent for- 
ward in the direction of Skiathos, fell in with these three 
Grecian triremes, who probably supposing them to be the 
precursors of the entire fleet sought safety in flight. The 
Athenian trireme escaped to the mouth of the Peneius, where 
the crew abandoned her, and repaired by land to Athens, 
leaving the vessel to the enemy: the other two ships were 
overtaken and captured afloat—not without a vigorous resist- 
ance on the part of the A®ginetan, one of whose hoplites, 
Pythés, fought with desperate bravery and fell covered with 
wounds. So much did the Persian warriors admire him, that 
they took infinite pains to preserve his life, and treated him 
with the most signal manifestations both of kindness and 
respect, while they dealt with his comrades as slaves. 

On board the Trcezenian vessel, which was the first to be 
captured, they found a soldier named Leon, of imposing 
stature: this man was immediately taken to the.ship’s head 
and slain, as a presaging omen in the approaching contest: 
perhaps (observes the historian) his name may have con- 
tributed to determine his fate.t The ten Persian ships 
advanced no farther than the dangerous rock Myrméx, between 
Skiathos and the mainland, which had been made known to 
them by a Greek navigator of Skyros, and on which they 
erected a pillar to serve as warning for the coming fleet. Still, 
so intense was the alarm which their presence, communicated 
by fire-signals 2 from Skiathos, and strengthened by the capture 
of the three look-out ships, inspired to the fleet at Artemisium, 
that they actually abandoned their station, believing that the 
entire fleet of the enemy was at hand. They sailed up the 
Euboean strait to Chalkis, as the narrowest and most defensible 
passage ; leaving scouts on the high lands to watch the enemy’s 
advance, 

Probably this sudden retreat was forced upon the generals 
by the panic of their troops, similar to that which King 
Leonidas, more powerful than Eurybiadés and Themistoklés, 
had found means to arrest at Thermopyle. It ruined for the 
time the whole scheme of defence, by laying open the rear of 


1 Herodot. vii. 180. rdya 8 &y rt xa) ro obvduaros éxatporro. 

Respecting the influence of a mame and its etymology, in this case 
‘unhappy for the possessor, compare Herodot. ix. 915; and Tacit. Hist. 
‘iv. 53. 
. Por the employment of fire-signals, compare Livy, xxviii. 5; and the 
-opening of the Agamemn6n of Aischylus and the same play, v. 270, 300; 
also Thucydidés, iii. 22-80. 

® Herodot. vii. 181, 182, 183. ° 
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the army at Thermopylz to the operations of the Persian fleet. 
But that which the Greeks did not do for themselves was more 
than compensated by the beneficent intervention of their gods, 
who opposed to the invader the more terrible arms of storm 
and hurricane. He was allowed to bring his overwhelming 
host, land-force as well as naval, to the brink of Thermopyle 
and to the coast of Thessaly, without hindrance or damage ; 
but the time had now arrived when the gods appeared deter- 
mined to humble him, and especially to strike a series of blows 
at his fleet which should reduce it to a number not beyond 
what the Greeks could contend with.! Amidst the general 
terror which pervaded Greece, the Delphians were the first to 
earn the gratitude of their countrymen: by announcing that 
divine succour was at hand.? On entreating advice from their 
own oracle, they were directed to pray to the Winds, who 
would render powerful aid to Greece. Moreover the Athenian 
seamen, in their retreat at Chalkis, recollecting that Boreas was 
the husband of the Attic princess or heroine Oreithyia, daughter 
of their ancient king Erechtheus, addressed fervent prayers to 
their son-in-law for his help in need. Never was help more 
effective, or more opportune, than the destructive storm, 
presently to be recounted, on the coast of Magnesia, for which 
grateful thanks and annual solemnities were still rendered even 
in the time of Herodotus, at Athens as well as at Delphi.® 
Xerxes had halted on the Thermaic Gulf for several days, 
employing a large portion of his numerous army in cutting 
down the woods, and clearing the roads, on the pass over 
Olympus from Upper Macedonia into Perrhzebia, which was 
recommended by his Macedonian allies as preferable to the 
defile of Tempé.* Not intending to march through the latter, 


1 Herodot. vii. 184. éxpt pty 3h rodrou Tov xapovu xal Trav Bepuowva€wr, 
arabhs re kaxdv Ev 6 orpards, nal wAGos Inv THhvixaira Er: récov, &c.— 
viii. 13. é@woidero 5¢ way bwd Tod Oeod, Bews bv etiowHeln TG EAAHMIKG Td 
Tlepoixdy, unde woAA@G wAdow fn. Compare vill. 109° and Diodor. xi. 13. 

2 Herodot. vii. 178 AeAdol 8¢ Sefduevo: 7d payrhiov, mpata pty, 
"EAAhvwr toict BovAouévoro: elvas erAevOdpoir efhyyeikay Tra xpnodérta 
abrocot’ kal ogi Seivas Karappwdéovor row BdpBapoy EtayyelAavtes, xdpiv 
&Odvarov narébevro. 

8 Herodot. vii. 189. The language of the historian in this chapter is 
remarkable: his incredulous reason rather gets the better of religious 
acquiescence. 

lemens Alexandrinus, reciting this incident together with some other 
miracles of fakus, Aristeeus, Empedoklés, &c., reproves his Pagan 
opponents for their inconsistency, while believing these, in rejecting the 

miracles of Moses and the prophets (Stromat. vi. pp. 629, 630). 
4 The pass over which Xerxes passed was that by Petra, Pythium, and 
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he is said to have gone by sea to view it; and remarks are 
ascribed to him on the facility of blocking it up so as to convert 
all Thessaly into one vast lake! His march from Therma 
through Macedonia, Perrhebia, Thessaly, and Achza Phthidtis, 
into the territory of the Malians and the neighbourhood of 
Thermopyle, occupied eleven or twelve days:? the people 
through whose towns he passed had already made their sub- 
mission, and the Thessalians especially were zealous in second- 
ing his efforts. His numerous host was still further swelled by 
the presence of these newly-submitted people, and by the 
Macedonian troops under Alexander; so that the river 
Onochénus in Thessaly, and even the Apidanus in Achza 
Phthidtis, would hardly suffice to supply it, but were drunk up, 
according to the information given to Herodotus. At Alus in 
Achza, he condescended to listen te the gloomy legend con- 
nected with the temple of Zeus Laphysteus and the sacred 
grove of the Athamantid family. He respected and protected 
these sacred places: an incident which shows that the sacrilege 
and destruction of temples imputed to him by the Greeks, 
though true in regard to Athens, Abe, Milétus, &c., was by 
no means universally exhibited, and is even found qualified 
by occasional instances of great respect for Grecian religious 
Oloosson—‘ saltum ad Petram ”—*‘‘ Perrhebie saltum” (Livy, xlv. 21 ; 
xliv. 27.) Petra was near the point where the road passed from Pieria or 
Lower Macedonia into Upper Macedonia (see Livy, xxxix. 26). 

Compare respecting this pass, and the general features of the neighbour- 
ing country, Colonel Leake, Travels in Northern Greece, vol. iii. ch. xviii. 
P- 337-343, and ch. xxx. p. 430; also Boué, La Turquie en Europe, vol. i. 
p. 198-202. 

The Thracian king Sitalkés, like Xerxes on this occasion, was obliged to 
cause the forests to be cut, to make a road for his army, in the early part of 
the Peloponnesian war (Thucyd. ii. 98). 

1 Herodot. vii. 130, 131. That Xerxes, struck by the view of Olympus 
and Ossa, went to see the narrow defile between them, is probable enough ; 
but the remarks put into his mouth are probably the fancy of some ingeni- 
ous contemporary Greeks, suggested by the juxtaposition of such a landscape 
and sucha monarch. To suppose this narrow defile walled up, was easy 
for the imagination of any spectator: to suppose that 4z could order it to 
be done, was in character with a monarch who disposed of an indefinite 
amount of manual labour, and who had just finished the cutting of Athos. 
Such dramatic fitness was quite sufficient to convert that which might have 
dcen said into that which was said, and to procure for it a place among the 
historical anecdotes communicated to Herodotus. 

2 The Persian fleet did not leave Therma until eleven days after Xerxes 
and his land-force (Herodot. vii. 183): it arrived in one day on the Sépias 
Akté or south-eastern coast of Magnesia (ibid.), was then assailed and dis- 
tressed for three days by the hurricane (vil. 191), and proceeded immediately 
afterwards to Aphetz (vii. 193). When it arrived at the latter place, 
Xerxes himself had been ¢A4ree days in the Malian territory (vii. 196). 
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feeling. Along the shore of the Malian Gulf he at length 
came into the Trachinian territory near Thermopylez, where he 
encamped, seemingly awaiting the arrival of the fleet, so as to 
combine his further movements in advance,? now that the 
enemy were immediately in his front. 

But his fleet was not destined to reach the point of com- 
munication with the same ease as he had arrived before Ther- 
mopylz. After having ascertained by the ten ships already 
mentioned (which captured the three Grecian guardships) that 
the channel between Skiathos and the mainland was safe, the 
Persian admiral Megabates sailed with his whole fleet from 
Therma, or from Pydna,® his station in the Thermaic Gulf, 
eleven days after the monarch had begun his land-march ; and 
reached in one long day’s sail the eastern coast of Magnesia, 
not far from its southernmost promontory. The greater part 
of this line of coast, formed by the declivities of Ossa and 
Pelion, is thoroughly ‘rocky and inhospitable ; but south of the 
town called Kasthanza there was a short extent of open beach 
where the fleet rested for the night before coming to the line 
of coast called the Sépias Akté.* The first line of ships were 
moored to the land, but the larger number of this immense 
fleet swung at anchor in a depth of eight lines. In this con- 
dition they were overtaken the next morning by a sudden and 
desperate hurricane—a wind called by the people of the country 
Hellespontias, which blew right upon the shore. The most 
active among the mariners found means to forestall the danger 
by beaching and hauling their vessels ashore; but a large 
number, unable to take such a precaution, were carried before 
the wind and dashed to pieces near Meliboea, Kasthanza, and 
other points of this unfriendly region. Four hundred ships of 
war, according to the lowest estimate, together with a countless 
heap of transports and provision craft, were destroyed : and the 
loss of life as well as of property was immense. For three 
entire days did the terrors of the storm last, during which time 
the crews ashore, left almost without defence, and apprehensive 


1 This point is set forth by Hoffmeister, Sittlich-religidse Lebensansicht 
des Herodotus. Essen, 1832, sect. 19, p. 93- 

2 Herodot. vii. 196, 197, 201. 

% Diodor. xi. 12. 

4 Diodorus (xi. 12), Plutarch (Themistoklés, 8) and Mannert (Geogr. der 
Gr. und Romer, vol. vii. p. 596), seem to treat Sépias as a cafe, the 
south-eastern corner of Magnesia: this is different from Herodotus, who 
mentions it as a line of some extent (&xaca 7 durh 2 Enmias, vii. 191), and 
notices separately rhy &xpnv tiis Mayrnolns, vii. 19 

The geography of Apollonius Rhodius (i. sometcy seems ney inaccurate. 
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that the inhabitants of the country might assail or plunder 
them, were forced to break up the ships driven ashore in order 
to make a palisade out of the timbers! Though the Magian 
priests who accompanied the armament were fervent in prayer 
and sacrifice—not merely to the Winds but also to Thetis and 
the Nereids, the tutelary divinities of Sépias Akté—they could 
obtain no mitigation until the fourth day :? thus long did the 
prayers of Delphi and Athens, and the jealousy of the gods 
against superhuman arrogance, protract the terrible visitation. 
At length on the fourth day calm weather returned, when all 
those ships which were in condition to proceed put to sea and 
sailed along the land, round the southern promontory of Mag- 
nesia to Aphetz at the entrance of the Gulf of Pagasz. Little 
indeed had Xerxes gained by the laborious cutting through 
Mount Athos, in hopes to escape the unseen atmospheric 
enemies which howl around that formidable promontory : the 
work of destruction to his fleet was only transferred to the 
opposite side of the intervening Thracian sea. 

Had the Persian fleet reached Aphetz without misfortune, 
they would have found the Eubcean strait evacuated by the 
Greek fleet and undefended, so that they would have come 
immediately into communication with the land-army, and 
would have acted upon the rear of Leonidas and his division. 
But the storm completely altered this prospect, and revived the 
spirits of the Greek fleet at Chalkis. It was communicated to 
them by their scouts on the high lands of Eubcea, who even 
sent them word that the entire Persian fleet was destroyed : 
upon which, having returned thanks and offered libations to 
Poseidon the Saviour, the Greeks returned back as speedily as 
they could to Artemisium. To their surprise, however, they 
saw the Persian fleet, though reduced in number, still exhibiting 
a formidable total and appearance at the opposite station of 
Aphetz. The last fifteen ships of that fleet having been so 
greatly crippled by the storm as to linger behind the rest, mis- 
took the Greek ships for their own comrades, fell into the midst 
of them, and were all captured. Sandékés, sub-satrap of the 
fEolic Kymé—Anidélis, despot of Alabanda in Karia—and 
Penthylus, despot of Paphos in Cyprus—the leaders of this 

1 Herodot. vii. 189-191. 

® Herodot. vii. 191. On this occasion, as in regard to the prayers ad- 
dressed by the Athenians to Boreas, Herodotus suffers a faint indication of 
scepticism to escape him: jyuépas yap 5h éxeluate rpeis: réAos 3t, Evroud re 
moedyres kal karaelSovres ydnot TP dvéuqw of Md-yot, pds Te TovToot Kal 


@ért xal riot Nnpyto: Obovres, Exavoay TeTdpty Huepy’ h EAAWS KwS abTds 
€déAwy éxdwrace. 
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squadron, were sent prisoners to the Isthmus of Corinth, after 
having been questioned respecting the enemy: the latter of 
these three had brought Xerxes a contingent of twelve ships, 
out of which eleven had foundered in the storm, while the last 
was now taken with himself aboard.! 

Meanwhile Xerxes, encamped within sight of Thermopylz, 
suffered four days to pass without making any attack. A 
probable reason may be found in the extreme peril of his fleet, 
reported to have been utterly destroyed by the storm: but 
Herodotus assigns a different cause. Xerxes could not believe 
(according to him) that the Greeks at Thermopyle, few as they 
were in number, had any serious intention to resist. He had 
heard in his march that a handful of Spartans and other Greeks, 
under a Herakleid leader, had taken post there, but he treated 
the news with scorn: and when a horseman—whom he sent 
to reconnoitre them, and who approached near enough to sur- 
vey their position, without exciting any attention among them 
by his presence—brought back to him a description of the pass, 
the wall of defence, and the apparent number of the division, 
he was yet more astonished and puzzled. It happened too, 
that at the moment when this horseman rode up, the Spartans 
were in the advanced guard, outside of the wall: some were 
engaged in gymnastic exercises, others in combing their long 
hair, and none of them heeded the approach of the hostile spy. 
Xerxes next sent for the Spartan king Demaratus, to ask what 
he was to think of such madness: upon which the latter re- 
minded him of their former conversation at Doriskus, again 
assuring him that the Spartans in the pass would resist to the 
death, in spite of the smallness of their number, and adding, 
that it was their custom, in moments of special danger, to comb 
their hair with peculiar care. In spite of this assurance from 
Demaratus, and of the pass not only occupied, but in itself so 
narrow and impracticable, before his eyes—Xerxes still persisted 
in believing that the Greeks did not intend to resist, and that 
they would disperse of their own accord. He delayed the 
attack for four days: on the fifth he became wroth at the im- 
pudence and recklessness of the petty garrison before him, 
and sent against them the Median and Kissian divisions, with 
orders to seize them and bring them as prisoners into his 
presence,’ 

Though we read thus in Herodotus, it is hardly possible to 


1 Herodot. vii. 194. 
® Herodot. vii. 208, 210. wéuwe: és abrods Midous Kal Kioclous 6vuwOels, 
évretAduevés opeas (wyphoavras Byew és Su rhy éwurod. 
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believe that we are reading historical reality. We rather find 
laid out before us a picture of human self-conceit in its most 
exaggerated form, ripe for the stroke of the jealous gods, and 
destined, like the interview between Croesus and Solon, to point 
and enforce that moral which was ever present to the mind of 
the historian ; whose religious and poetical imagination, even 
unconsciously to himself, surrounds the naked facts of history 
with accompaniments of speech and motive which neither 
Homer nor Atschylus would have deemed unsuitable. The 
whole proceedings of Xerxes, and the immensity of host which 
he summoned, show that he calculated on an energetic resist- 
ance; and though the numbers of Leonidas, compared with 
the Persians, were insignificant, they could hardly have looked 
insignificant in the position which they then occupied—an 
entrance little wider than a single carriage-road, with a cross 
wall, a prolonged space somewhat widened, and then another 
equally narrow exit, behind it. We are informed by Diodorus? 
that the Lokrians, when they first sent earth and water to the 
Persian monarch, engaged at the same time to seize the p&ss 
of Thermopyle on his behalf, and were only prevented from 
doing so by the unexpected arrival of Leonidas ; nor is it un- 
likely that the Thessalians, now the chief guides of Xerxes,’ 
together with Alexander of Macedon, would try the same means 
of frightening away the garrison of Thermopylz, as had already 
been so successful in causing the evacuation of Tempé. An — 
interval of two or three days might be well bestowed for the 
purpose of leaving to such intrigues a fair chance of success: 
the fleet meanwhile would be arrived at Aphete after the 
dangers of the storm. We may thus venture to read the con- 
duct of Xerxes in a manner somewhat less childish than it is 
depicted by Herodotus. 

The Medes, whom Xerxes first ordered to the attack, ani- 
mated as well by the recollection of their ancient Asiatic 
supremacy as by the desire of avenging the defeat of Marathon,® 
manifested great personal bravery. The position was one in 
which bows and arrows were of little avail: a close combat 
hand to hand was indispensable, and in this the Greeks had 
every advantage of organisation as well as armour. Short 
spears, light wicker shields, and tunics, in the assailants, were 
an imperfect match for the long spears, heavy and spreading 
shields, steady ranks,‘ and practised fighting of the defenders. 

1 Diodor. xi. 4. * Herodot. vii. 174; viii. 29-32. 4% Diodor, xi. 6. 

* Herodot, vii. 211; ix. 62, 63; Diodor, xi, 7; compare Aischyl. Pers, 
2.44, 
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Yet the bravest men of the Persian army pressed on from 
behind, and having nothing but numbers in their favour, 
maintained long this unequal combat, with great slaughter 
to themselves, and little loss to the Greeks. Though con- 
stantly repulsed, the attack was as constantly renewed, for two 
successive days: the Greek troops were sufficiently numerous 
to relieve each other when fatigued, since the spate was so 
narrow that few could contend at once; and even the Im- 
mortals, or ten thousand choice Persian guards, and the other 
choice troops of the army, when sent to the attack on the 
second day, were driven back with the same disgrace and the 
same slaughter as the rest. Xerxes surveyed this humiliating 
repulse from a lofty throne expressly provided for him : “thrice 
(says the historian, with Homeric vivacity), did he spring from 
his throne, in agony for his army.” ? 

At the end of two days’ fighting no impression had been 
made. ‘The pass appeared impracticable, and the defence not 
less triumphant than courageous—when a Malian named Ephi- 
altés revealed to Xerxes the existence of the unfrequented 
mountain-path. This at least was the man singled out by the 
general voice of Greece as the betrayer of the fatal secret. 
After the final repulse of the Persians, he fled his country for 
a time, and a reward was proclaimed by the Amphiktyonic 
assembly for his head ; having returned to his country too 
soon, he was slain by a private enemy, whom the Lacedz- 
monians honoured as a patriot.2 There were however other 
Greeks who were also affirmed to have earned the favour of 
Xerxes by the same valuable information; and very probably 
there may have been more than one informant—indeed the 
Thessalians, at that time his guides, can hardly have been. 
ignorant of it. So little had the path been thought of, how- 
ever, that no one in the Persian army knew it to be already 
occupied by the Phokians. At nightfall Hydarnés with a 
detachment of Persians proceeded along the gorge of the river 
Asépus, ascended the path of Anopza, through the woody 
region between the mountains occupied by the C£teans and 
those possessed by the Trachinians, and found himself at day- 
break near the summit, within sight of the Phokian guard of 


2 Herodot. vii. 212. “Ev ratrpos riot mporddoi rijs udxns Aéyerat 
BaciAja, Onevpevov, pls dvadpapyeiv éx Tov Opdvou, Selcavra wep) Ti oTparip. 
See Homer, Iliad, xx. 62; Aéschyl. Pers. 472. 

® Herodot. vii. 213, 214; Diodor. xi. 8. 

Ktésias states that it was two powerful men of Trachis, Kalliadés and 
Timaphernés, who disclosed to Xerxes the mountain path (Persica, c. 24). 
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tooo men. In the stillness of day-break, the noise of his army 
trampling through the wood?! aroused the defenders ; but the 
surprise was mutual, and Hydarnés in alarm asked his guides 
whether these men also were Lacedzemonians. Having ascer- 
tained the negative, he began the attack, and overwhelmed the 
Phokians with a shower of arrows, so as to force them to 
abandon fhe path and seek their own safety on a higher point 
of the mountain. Anxious only for their own safety, they 
became unmindful of the inestimable opening which they were 
placed to guard. Had the full numerical strength of the 
Greeks been at Thermopylae, instead of staying behind for the 
festivals, they might have planted such a force on the mountain- 
path as would have rendered it not less impregnable than the 
pass beneath, 

Hydarnés, not troubling himself to pursue the Phokians, 
followed the descending portion of the mountain-path, shorter 
than the ascending, and arrived in the rear of Thermopylz not 
long after midday.? But before he had yet completed his 
descent, the fatal truth had already been made known to 
Leonidas, that the enemy were closing in upon him behind. 
Scouts on the hills, and deserters from the Persian camp, 
especially a Kymzan * named Tyrastiadas, had both come in 
with the news. And even if such informants had been want- 
ing, the prophet Megistias, descended from the legendary seer 
Melampus, read the approach of death in the gloomy aspect of 
the morning sacrifices. It was evident that Thermopylz could 
be no longer defended. There was however ample time for 
the defenders to retire, and the detachment of Leonidas were 
divided in opinion on the subject. The greater number of 
them were inclined to abandon a position now become unten- 
able, and to reserve themselves for future occasions on which 
they might effectively contribute to repel the invader, Nor is 
it to be doubted that such was the natural impulse, both of 
brave soldiers and of prudent officers, under the circumstances. 
But to Leonidas the idea of retreat was intolerable. His own 


' 1 Herodot. vii. 217, 218. has re 5h diéparve—Fy pev 5h vynveuln, Wdgov 
3 ywopévou wodAov, &c. 

I cannot refrain from transcribing a remark of Colonel Leake: ‘‘ The 
stiliness of the dawn, which saved the Phocians from being surprised, is very 
characteristic of the climate of Greece in the season when the occurrence 
took place, and like many other trifling circumstances occurring in the 
history of the Persian invasion, is an interesting proof of the accuracy and 
veracity of the historian.” (Travels in Northern Greece, vol. ii. c. x. p. 55.) 

Herodot. vii. 216, 217. 

® Diodor. xi. 9. 
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personal honour, together with that of his Spartan companions 
and of Sparta herself,! forbade him to think of yielding to the 
enemy the pass which he had been sent to defend. The laws 
of his country required him to conquer or die in the post 
assigned to him, whatever might be the superiority of number 
on the part of the enemy:? moreover we are told that the Del- 
phian oracle had declared that either Sparta itself, or a king of 
Sparta, must fall victim to the Persian arms. Had he retired 
he could hardly have escaped that voice of reproach which, in 
Greece especially, always burst upon the general who failed ; 
while his voluntary devotion and death would not only silence 
every whisper of calumny, but exalt him to the pinnacle of 
glory both as a man and as a king, and set an example of 
chivalrous patriotism at the moment when the Greek world 
most needed the lesson. 

The three hundred Spartans under Leonidas were found fully 
equal to this act of generous and devoted self-sacrifice. Per- 
haps he woyld have wished to inspire the same sentiment to 
the whole detachment: but when he found them indisposed, 
he at once ordered them to retire, thus avoiding all unseemly 
reluctance and dissension.’ ‘The same order was also given to 
the prophet Megistias, who however refused to obey it and 
stayed, though he sent away his only son.* None of the con- 
tingents remained with Leonidas except the Thespian and 
the Theban, The former, under their general Demophilus, 
volunteered to share the fate of the Spartans, and displayed 
even more than Spartan heroism, since they were not under 
that species of moral constraint which arises from the necessity 


2 Herodot. vii. 219. évéaita ¢Bovaetovro of “EAAnves, xal cpewp 
éoxiCovro al yrapa. 2 Herodot. vii. 104. 

® Herodot. vii. 220. Tadtry nal uaddAov rh yrdup wAciords elu, Aewrlinv, 
dxel re fabero Tovs guppdyous edvras dwpoOvpous, kal obk é0édovras 
ourdiaxwduveverw, xerAedoal opeas &wadAdooerGa’ air®@ be dmidvat ob Karas 
Exew: pévovri 58 abrot KAéos uéya drelxero, nal 7 Ewdprns ebdauorln odk 
dinrelpero.- 

Compare a similar act of honourable self-devotion, under less conspicuous 
ciroumstances, of the Lacedzemonian commander Anaxibius, when surprised 
7 the Athenians under Iphikratés in the territory of Abydus (Xenophon, 

ellenic. iv. 8, 38). He and twelve Lacedemonian harmostsall refused to 
think of safety by flight. He said to his men, when resistance was hopeless, 
“Avdpes, duol pey waddy évOdde Grodaveiv’ bueis 58, wply Evuyitar rors 
woAeulos, onevdere eis Thy cwrnplay. 

* Herodot. vii. 221. According to Plutarch, there were also two per- 
sons belonging to the Herakleid lineage, whom Leonidas desired to place 
in safety, and for that reason gave them a despatch to carry home. They 
indignantly refused, and stayed to perish in the fight (Plutarch. Herodot. 
Malign. p. 866). 
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tooo men. In the stillness of day-break, the noise of his army 
trampling through the wood ! aroused the defenders ; but the 
surprise was mutual, and Hydarnés in alarm asked his guides 
whether these men also were Lacedeemonians. Having ascer- 
tained the negative, he began the attack, and overwhelmed the 
Phokians with a shower of arrows, so as to force them to 
abandon fhe path and seek their own safety on a higher point 
of the mountain. Anxious only for their own safety, they 
became unmindful of the inestimable opening which they were 
placed to guard. Had the full numerical strength of the 
Greeks been at Thermopyle, instead of staying behind for the 
festivals, they might have planted such a force on the mountain- 
path as would have rendered it not less impregnable than the 
pass beneath. 

Hydarnés, not troubling himself to pursue the Phokians, 
followed the descending portion of the mountain-path, shorter 
than the ascending, and arrived in the rear of Thermopyle not 
long after midday.? But before he had yet completed his 
descent, the fatal truth had already been made known to 
Leonidas, that the enemy were closing in upon him behind. 
Scouts on the hills, and deserters from the Persian camp, 
especially a Kymzean ® named Tyrastiadas, had both come in 
with the news. And even if such informants had been want- 
ing, the prophet Megistias, descended from the legendary seer 
Melampus, read the approach of death in the gloomy aspect of 
the morning sacrifices. It was evident that Thermopylz could 
be no longer defended. There was however ample time for 
the defenders to retire, and the detachment of Leonidas were 
divided in opinion on the subject. ‘The greater number of 
them were inclined to abandon a position now become unten- 
able, and to reserve themselves for future occasions on which 
they might effectively contribute to repel the invader. Nor is 
it to be doubted that such was the natural impulse, both of 
brave soldiers and of prudent officers, under the circumstances. 
But to Leonidas the idea of retreat was intolerable. His own 


' 1 Herodot. wii. 217, 218. Ads re 3h idpaive—Fy pd Sh vyveuly, Popov 
$e ywoudvov ,oddAod, &c. 

I cannot refrain from transcribing a remark of Colonel Leake: ‘‘ The 
stillness of the dawn, which saved the Phocians from being surprised, is very 
characteristic of the climate of Greece in the season when the occurrence 
took place, and like many other trifling circumstances occurring in the 
history of the Persian invasion, is an interesting proof of the accuracy and 
veracity of the historian.” (Travels in Northern Greece, vol. ii. c. x. p. 55.) 

2 Herodot. vii. 216, 217. 

* Diodor. xi. 9. 
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personal honour, together with that of his Spartan companions 
and of Sparta herself,! forbade him to think of yielding to the 
enemy the pass which he had been sent to defend. The laws 
of his country required him to conquer or die in the post 
assigned to him, whatever might be the superiority of number 
on the part of the enemy: ? moreover we are told that the Del- 
phian oracle had declared that either Sparta itself, or a king of 
Sparta, must fall victim to the Persian arms. Had he retired 
he could hardly have escaped that voice of reproach which, in 
Greece especially, always burst upon the general who failed ; 
while his voluntary devotion and death would not only silence 
every whisper of calumny, but exalt him to the pinnacle of 
glory both as a man and as a king, and set an example of 
chivalrous patriotism at the moment when the Greek world 
most needed the lesson. 

The three hundred Spartans under Leonidas were found fully 
equal to this act of generous and devoted self-sacrifice. Per- 
haps he woyld have wished to inspire the same sentiment to 
the whole detachment: but when he found them indisposed, 
he at once ordered them to retire, thus avoiding all unseemly 
reluctance and dissension.? The same order was also given to 
the prophet Megistias, who however refused to obey it and 
stayed, though he sent away his only son. None of the con- 
tingents remained with Leonidas except the Thespian and 
the Theban. The former, under their general Demophilus, 
volunteered to share the fate of the Spartans, and displayed 
even more than Spartan heroism, since they were not under 
that species of moral constraint which arises from the necessity 


1 Herodot. vii. 219. év@atra €Bovaetbovro of “EAAnves, Kal opewy 
éoxlCovro af yrapmai. ® Herodot. vii. 104. 

® Herodot. vii. 220. Tatty xal uGAAov rh youn wAciotds ius, Acwrldny, 
éxel te ficbero Tovs cuppdxous edvras axpodiuous, cal obx éOédovTas 
ovvdiaxiwoureve, xeAcdoal opeas drarkAdocerOa’ arg St Gridvat ob Karas 
Eye uévovTs 58 abrod KAdos pé-ya éAcinero, nal ) Sedprns ebdaiporlyn obx 
dinrelpero. 

Compare a similar act of honourable self-devotion, under less conspicuous 
ciroumstances, of the Lacedemonian commander Anaxibius, when surprised 
by the Athenians under Iphikratés in the territory of Abydus (Xenophon, 
Hellenic. iv. 8, 38). He and twelve Lacedemonian harmostsall refused to 
think of safety by flight. He said to his men, when resistance was hopeless, 
“Avdpes, Zuod wey Kaddy év6dde dwroGaveiv’ byueis St, wply Evpuitar rors 
woAeulos, onevdere els Thy cwrnplay. 

4 Herodot. vii. 221. According to Plutarch, there were also two per- 
sons belonging to the Herakleid lineage, whom Leonidas desired to place 
in safety, and for that reason gave them a despatch to carry home. They 
indignantly refused, and stayed to perish in the fight (Plutarch. Herodot. 
Malign. p. 866). 
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of acting up to a pre-established fame and superiority. But 
retreat with them presented no prospect better than the mere 
preservation of life, either in slavery or in exile and misery ; 
since Thespiz was in Beeotia, sure to be overrun by the in- 
vaders ;! while the Peloponnesian contingents had behind 
them the Isthmus of Corinth, which they doubtless hoped still 
to be able to defend. With respect to the Theban contingent, 
we are much perplexed ; for Herodotus tells us that they were 
detained by Leonidas against their will as hostages, that they 
took as little part as possible in the subsequent battle, and 
surrendered themselves prisoners to Xerxes as soon as they 
could. Diodorus says that the Thespians alone remained with 
the Spartans ; and Pausanias, though he mentions the eighty 
Mykenzans as having stayed along with the Thespians (which is 
probably incorrect), says nothing about the Thebans.? All 
things considered, it seems probable that the Thebans remained, 
but remained by their own offer—being citizens of the anti- 
Persian party, as Diodorus represents them to have been, or 
perhaps because it may have been hardly less dangerous for 
them to retire with the Peloponnesians, than to remain, sus- 
pected as they were of medism. But when the moment of 
actual crisis arrived, their courage not standing so firm as that 
of the Spartans and Thespians, they endeavoured to save their 
lives by taking credit for medism, and pretending to have been 
forcibly detained by Leonidas. 

The devoted band thus left with Leonidas at Thermopylze 


? The subsequent distress of the surviving Thespians is painfully illus- 
trated by the fact, that in the battle of Platzea in the following year, they 
had no heavy armour (Herodot. ix. 30). After the final repulse of Xerxes, 
they were forced to recruit their city by the admission of new citizens 
(Herodot. viii. 75). 

2 Herodot. vii. 222. @nBaior pty ddxowres Euevov, nal ob BovdAdueron, 
Kareixe ydp opeas Aewrlins, dv duhpwr Adyp woiebuevos. How could these 
Thebans serve as hostages? Against what evil were they intended to 
guard Leonidas, or what advantages could they confer upon him? Un- 
willing comrades on such an occasion would be noway desirable. Plutarch 
(De Herodot. Malign. p. 865) severely criticises this statement of Hero- 
dotus, and on very plausible grounds: among-the many unjust criticisms in 
his treatise, this is one of the few exceptions. 

Compare Diodorus, xi, 9; and Pausan. x, 20, I. 

Of course the Thebans, taking part as they afterwards did heartily with 
Xerxes, would have an interest in representing that their contingent had 
done as little as possible against him, and may have circulated the story that 
Leonidas detained them as hostages. The politics of Thebes defore the 
battle of Thermopylz were essentially double-faced and equivocal; not 
daring to take any open part against the Greeks before the arrival of Xerxes. 

The eighty Mykenzeans, like the other Peloponnesians, had the Isthmus 
of Corinth behind them as a post which presented good chances of defence. 
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consisted of the 300 Spartans, with a certain number of Helots 
attending them, together with 7oo Thespians and apparently 
400 Thebans. If there had been before any Lacedzmonians 
(not Spartans) present, they must have retired with the other 
Peloponnesians. By previous concert with the guide Ephialtés, 
Xerxes delayed his attack upon them until near noon, when 
the troops under Hydarnés might soon be expected in the rear. 
On this last day, however, Leonidas knowing that all which 
remained was to sell the lives of his detachment dearly, did not 
confine himself to the defensive,! but advanced into the wider 
space outside of the pass; becoming the aggressor and driving 
before him the foremost of the Persian host, many of whom 
perished as well by the spears of the Greeks as in the neigh- 
bouring sea and morass, and even trodden down by their own 
numbers. It required all the efforts of the Persian officers, 
assisted by threats and the plentiful use of the whip, to force 
their men on to the fight. The Greeks fought with reckless 
bravery and desperation against this superior host, until at 
length their spears were broken, and they had no weapon left 
except their swords. It was at this juncture that Leonidas 
himself was slain, and around his body the battle became 
fiercer than ever: the Persians exhausted all their efforts to 
possess themselves of it, but were repulsed by the Greeks four 
several times, with the loss of many of their chiefs, especially 
two brothers of Xerxes. Fatigued, exhausted, diminished in 
number, and deprived of their most effective weapons, the 
little band of defenders retired, with the body of their chief, 
into the narrow strait behind the cross wall, where they sat 
altogether on a hillock, exposed to the attack of the main 
Persian army on one side, and of the detachment of Hydarnés, 
which had now completed its march, on the other. They were 
thus surrounded, overwhelmed with missiles, and slain to a 
man ; not losing courage even to the last, but defending them- 
selves with their remaining daggers, with their unarmed hands, 
and even with their mouths.” 


1 The story of Diodorus (xi. 10) that Leonidas made an attack upon the 
Persian camp during the night, and very nearly penetrated to the regal tent, 
from which Xerxes was obliged to flee suddenly, in order to save his life, 
while the Greeks, after having caused immense slaughter in the camp, were 
at length overpowered and slain—is irreconcileable with Herodotus and 
decidedly to be rejected. Justin however (ii. 11), and Plutarch (De 
Herodot. Malign. p. 866) follow it. The rhetoric of Diodorus is not cal- 
culated to strengthen the evidence in its favour. Plutarch had written, or 
intended to write, a biography of Leonidas (De Herodot. Mal. ibid.) : but 
it is not preserved, 2 Herodot. vii. 225. 
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Thus perished Leonidas with his heroic comrades—300 
Spartans and 700 Thespians. Amidst such equal heroism, it 
seemed difficult to single out any individual as distinguished : 
nevertheless Herodotus mentions the Spartan Diénekés, 
Alpheus and Maron—and the Thespian Dithyrambus—as 
standing pre-eminent. The reply ascribed to the first became 
renowned.! ‘The Persian host (he was informed) is so pro- 
digious that their arrows conceal the sun.” “So much the 
better (he answered), we shall then fight them in the shade.” 
Herodotus had asked and learnt the name of every individual 
among this memorable three hundred. And even six hundred 
years afterwards, Pausanias could still read the names engraved 
on a column at Sparta.2 One alone among them—Anisto- 
démus—returned home, having taken no part in the combat. 
He, together with Eurytus another soldier, had been absent 
from the detachment on leave, and both were lying at 
Alpéni suffering from a severe complaint in the eyes. Eurytus, 
apprised that the fatal hour of the detachment was come, 
determined not to survive it, asked for his armour, and desired 
his attendant Helot to lead him to his place in the ranks ; 
where he fell gallantly fighting, while the Helot departed and 
survived. Aristodémus did not imitate this devotion of his 
sick comrade: overpowered with physical suffering, he was 
carried to Sparta—but he returned only to scorn and infamy 
among his fellow-citizens.2 He was denounced as “ the coward 


1 Herodot. vii. 226. 

2 Herodot. vii. 224. éruv@duny 8¢ xal awdyrwrtSy tpinxoglwy. Pausanias, 
iii. 14, 1. Annual festivals, with a panegyrical oration and gymnastic 
matches, were still celebrated even in his time in honour of DP caitten 
jointly with the regent Pausanias, whose subsequent treason tarnished his 
laurels acquired at Platea, It is remarkable, and not altogether creditable 
to Spartan sentiment, that the two kings should have been made partners in 
the same public honours. 

§ Herodot. vii. 229. ’Apiord3nuov—Acrwowuxéorvra AcipOjjvai—eAyhoarra 
dmovooricat és Sxdprnv. The commentators are hard upon Aristodémus 
when they translate these epithets ‘‘animo deficientem, timidum, pusil- 
lanimum,” considering that é¢Ae:mopixnee is predicated by Thucydidés 
(iv. 12) even respecting the gallant Brasidas. Herodotus scarcely intends 
to imply anything like pusillanimity, but rather the effect of extreme 
physical suffering. It seems, however, that there were different stories 
about the cause which had kept Aristodémus out of the battle. 

The story of another soldier named Pantités, who having been sent on 
a message by Leonidas into Thessaly, did not return in time for the battle, 
and was so disgraced when he went back to Sparta that he hanged himself 
—given by Herodotus as a report, is very little entitled to credit. It is not 
likely that Leonidas would send an envoy into Thessaly, then occupied by the 
Persians : moreover the disgrace of Aristodémus is particularly explained by 
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Aristodémus ;” no one would speak or communicate with him, 
or even grant him a light for his fire! After a year of such 
bitter disgrace, he was at length enabled to retrieve his honour 
at the battle of Platzea, where he was slain, after surpassing all 
his comrades in heroic and even reckless valour. 

Amidst the last moments of this gallant band, we turn with 
repugnance to the desertion and surrender of the Thebans. 
They are said to have taken part in the final battle, though only 
to save appearances and under the pressure of necessity: but 
when the Spartans and Thespians, exhausted and disarmed, 
retreated to die upon the little hillock within the pass, the 
Thebans then separated themselves, approached the enemy 
with outstretched hands and entreated quarter. They now 
loudly proclaimed that they were friends and subjects of the 
Great King, and had come to Thermopyle against their own 
consent; all which was confirmed by the Thessalians in the 
Persian army. Though some few were slain before this pro- 
ceeding was understood by the Persians, the rest were admitted 
to quarter ; not without the signal disgrace, however, of being 
branded with the regal mark as untrustworthy slaves—an 
indignity to which their commander Leontiadés was compelled 
to submit along with the rest. Such is the narrative which 
Herodotus recounts, without any expression of mistrust or even 
of doubt: Plutarch emphatically contradicts it, and even cites 
a Eceotian author,? who affirms that Anaxarchus, not Leon- 
tiadés, was commander of the Thebans at Thermopyle. 
Without calling in question the equivocal conduct and 


Herodotus by the difference between his conduct and that of his comrade 
Eurytus: whereas Pantités stood alone. 

1 See the story of the single Athenian citizen, who returned home alone, 
after all his comrades had perished in an unfortunate expedition to the 
island of AZgina. The widows of the slain warriors crowded round him, 
each asking him what had become of her husband, and finally put him to 
death by pricking with their bodkins (Herodot. v. 87). 

In the terrible battle of St. Jacob on the Birs, near Basle (August 1444), 
where 1500 Swiss crossed the river and attacked 40,000 French and 
Germans under the Dauphin of France, against strong remonstrances from 
their commanders—all of them were slain, after deeds of unrivalled valour 
and great loss tothe enemy, except sixteen men who receded from their 
countrymen in crossing the river, thinking the enterprise desperate. These 
sixteen men on their return were treated with intolerable scorn arid hardly 
escaped execution (Vogelin, Geschichte der Schweizer Eidgenossenschaft, 
vol. i. ch. 5, p. 393). . ; 

® Herodot. vii. 233 ; Plutarch, Herodot. Malign. p. 867. The Bceotian 
history of Aristophanés, cited by the latter, profe to be founded in part 
upon memorials arranged according to the sequence of magistrates and 
generals—éx Trav xara Epxovras bxouynudtwv iordpyce. 
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surrender of this Theban detachment, we may reasonably 
dismiss the story of this ignominious branding, as an invention 
of that strong anti-Theban feeling which prevailed in Greece 
after the repulse of Xerxes. : 

The wrath of that monarch, as he went over the field after 
the close of the action, vented itself upon the corpse of the 
gallant Leonidas, whose head he directed to be cut off and 
fixed on across. But it was not wrath alone which filled his 
mind. He was further impressed with involuntary admiration 
of the little detachment which had here opposed to him a 
resistance so unexpected and so nearly invincible. He now 
learnt to be anxious respecting the further resistance which 
remained behind. ‘ Demaratus (said he to the exiled Spartan 
king at his side), thou art a good man: all thy predictions have 
turned out true: now teJl me how many Lacedzemonians are 
there remaining, and are they all such warriors as these fallen 
men?” “QO king (replied Demaratus), the total of the 
Lacedemonians and of their towns is great; in Sparta alone 
there are 8000 adult warriors, all equal to those who have here 
fought; and the other Lacedemonians, though inferior to 
them, are yet excellent soldiers.” ‘‘Tell me (rejoined Xerxes), 
what will be the least difficult way of conquering such men?” 
Upon which Demaratus advised him to send a division of his 
fleet to occupy the island of Kythéra, and from thence to make 
war on the southern coast of Laconia, which would distract the 
attention of Sparta, and prevent her from co-operating in any 
combined scheme of defence against his land-force. Unless 
this were done, the entire force of Peloponnesus would be 
assembled to maintain the narrow isthmus of Corinth, where 
the Persian king would have far more terrible battles to fight 
than anything which he had yet witnessed.! 

Happily for the safety of Greece, Achemenes the brother of 
Xerxes interposed to dissuade the monarch from this prudent 
plan of action; not without aspersions on the temper and 
motives of Demaratus, who (he affirmed), like other Greeks, 
hated all power, and envied all good fortune above his own. 
The fleet (added he), after the damage sustained by the recent 
storm, would bear no further diminution of number: and it 
was essential to keep the entire Persian force, on land as well 
as on sea, in one undivided and co-operating mass.? 

A few such remarks were sufficient to revive in the monarch 
his habitual sentiment of confidence in overpowering number. 
Yet while rejecting the advice of Demaratus, he emphatically 


* Herodot, vii. 235. ® Herodot, vii, 236 
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repelled the imputations against the good faith and sincere 
attachment of that exiled prince.! 

Meanwhile the days of battle at Thermopyle had been not 
less actively employed by the fleets at Aphetz and Artemisium. 
It has already been mentioned that the Greek ships, having 
abandoned their station at the latter place and retired to 
Chalkis, were induced to return by the news that the Persian fleet 
had been nearly ruined by the recent storm ; and that on return- 
ing to Artemisium, the Grecian commanders felt renewed alarm 
on seeing the enemy’s fleet, in spite of the damage just sustained, 
still mustering an overwhelming number at the opposite station 
of Aphetz. Such was the effect of this spectacle, and the 
impression of their own inferiority, that they again resolved to 
retire without fighting, leaving the strait open and undefended. 
Great consternation was caused by the news of their determina- 
tion among the inhabitants of Euboea, who entreated Eurybiadés 
to maintain his position for a few days, until they could have 
time to remove their families and their property. But even 
such postponement was thought unsafe and was refused. He 
was on the point of giving orders for retreat, when the Eubceans 
sent their envoy Pelagon to Themistoklés with the offer of 
thirty talents, on condition that the fleet should keep its station 
and hazard an engagement in defence of the island. Themi- 
stoklés employed the money adroitly and successfully, giving 
five talents to Eurybiadés, with large presents besides to the 
other leading chiefs. The most unmanageable among them 
was the Corinthian Adeimantus,—who at first threatened to 
depart with his own squadron alone, if the remaining Greeks 
were mad enough to remain. His alarm was silenced, if not 
tranquillised, by a present of three talents.? 

However Plutarch may be scandalised at such inglorious 
revelations preserved to us by Herodotus respecting the under- 
hand agencies of this memorable struggle, there is no reason 
to call in question the bribery here described. But Themistoklés 
doubtless was only tempted to do, and enabled to do, by means 
of the Eubcean money, that which he would have wished, and 
had probably tried, to accomplish, without the money—to bring 
ona naval engagement at Artemisium. It was absolutely essential 


1 Herodot. vii. 237. ‘‘The citizen (Xerxes is made to observe) does 
indeed naturally envy another citizen more fortunate than himself, and if 
asked for counsel will keep back what he has best in mind, unless he be a 
man of very rare virtue. Buta foreign friend usually sympathises heartily 
with the good fortune of another foreigner, and will give him the best 
advice in his power whenever he is asked.” 

8 Plutarch, Themistoklés, c. 7; Herodot. viii. 5, 6. 
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to the maintenance of Thermopylz, and to the general plan of 
defence, that the Eubcean strait should be defended against the 
Persian fleet ; and the Greeks could not expect any more favour- 
able position to fight in. We may reasonably presume that 
Themistoklés, distinguished not less by daring than by sagacity, 
and the great originator of maritime energies in his country, con- 
curred unwillingly in the projected abandonment of Artemisium. 
But his high mental capacity did not exclude that pecuniary 
corruption which rendered the presents of the Eubceans both 
admissible and welcome—yet still more welcome to him 
perhaps, as they supplied means of bringing over the other 
opposing chiefs and the Spartan admiral. It was finally 
determined therefore to remain, and if necessary, to hazard an 
engagement in the Eubcean strait ; but at any rate to procure 
for the inhabitants of the island a short interval to remove their 
families. Had these Eubceans heeded the oracles (says 
Herodotus *) they would have packed up and removed long 
before ; for a text of Bakis gave them express warning: but 
having neglected the sacred writings as unworthy of credit, they 
were now severely punished for such presumption. 

Among the Persian fleet at Aphete, on the other hand, the 
feeling prevalent was one of sanguine hope and confidence in 
their superior numbers, forming a strong contrast with the dis- 
couragement of the Greeks at Artemisium. Had they attacked 
the latter immediately, when both fleets first saw each other 
from their opposite stations, they would have gained an easy 
victory, for the Greek fleet would have fled, as the admiral was 
on the point of ordering, even without an attack, But this was 
not sufficient for the Persians, who wished to cut off every ship 
among their enemies even from flight and escape.’ Accordingly 
they detached 200 ships to circumnavigate the island of Eubcea, 
and to sail up the Eubcean strait from the south, in the rear 


1 The expression of Herodotus is somewhat remarkable: Odrof re 3) 
wAmyévres Sépoie1 (Eurybiadés, Adeimantus, &c.) dvarereiouévo: Ecay, xa) 
Toigt EvBodeot exexdpioro: aités re 5 BeusioronAdns exépdyve, dAdvOave be 
Ta Aowwda Exwy. 

® Herodot. viii. 20. Ol yap Edfodes wapaxpynoduevo: tov Bdidos xpnoudr 
hs obdey Adyorra, ore Tt dfexouloavro obdty, obre xpoecdtayro, &s wape- 
coutvov opi worduwou’ weprwetéa St exoihcuvro eplar abroio: Ta wphypara. 
Bdxids yap Ge fet wep) rouréwy 6 xpnouds* 

®paleo Bapopu voy" Gray y eis GAa 
Pepin eipoles améxeww ic se" ‘yas. . 
Tobroto: 82 ob8tv roic: Exec: xpnoauévoin: dv roig: TéTe tapeoval Te Kal 
xpocSonluaios Kaxoict, Taphy opt CundopH xphoOa xpos Ta péyiora. 

3 Herodot. viii 6. xal SuedAov 8p0er expetterba: (of “EAAnves)’ Ue 3d 

unde xuppdpov, TE dxelvew (Mepowv) Ad-yyp, reprryevér Gai. 
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of the Greeks ; postponing their own attack in front until this 
squadron should be in position to intercept the retreating 
Greeks. But though the manceuvre was concealed by sending 
the squadron round outside of the island of Skiathos, it became 
known immediately among the Greeks, through a .deserter 
—Skyllias of Skioné. This man, the best swimmer and diver 
of his time, and now engaged like other Thracian Greeks in the 
Persian service, passed over to Artemisium, and communicated 
to the Greek commanders both particulars of the late destructive 
storm, and the despatch of the intercepting squadron.} 

It appears that his communications, respecting the effects of 
the storm and the condition of the Persian fleet, somewhat 
reassured the Greeks, who resolved during the ensuing night to 
sail from their station at Artemisium for the purpose of surpris- 
ing the detached squadron of 200 ships, and who even became 
bold enough, under the inspirations of Themistoklés, to go out 
and offer battle to the main fleet near Aphetz.? Wanting to 
acquire some practical experience, which neither leaders nor 
soldiers as yet possessed, of the manner in which Pheenicians 
and others in the Persian fleet handled and manceuvred their 
ships, they waited till a late hour of the afternoon, when little 
daylight remained.* Their boldness in thus advancing out, 
with inferior numbers and even inferior ships, astonished the 
Persian admirals, and distressed the Ionians and other subject 
Greeks who were serving them as unwilling auxiliaries. To 
both it seemed that the victory of the Persian fleet, which was 
speedily brought forth to battle, and was numerous enough to 
encompass the Greeks, would be certain as well as complete. 
The Greek ships were at first marshalled in a circle, with their 
sterns in the interior, and presented their prows in front, at all 
points of the circumference. In this position, compressed 
into a narrow space, they seemed to be awaiting the attack of 
the enemy, who formed a larger circle around them: but ona 
second signal given, their ships assumed the aggressive, rowed 
out from the inner circle in direct impact against the hostile 
ships around, and took or disabled no less than thirty of them: 


1 Herodot. viii. 7, 8. Wonderful stories were recounted respecting the 
prowess of Skyllias, as a diver. 

2 Diodorus, xi. 12. 

® Herodot. viii. 9. S8elany dylnv ywoudrny rijs hudpns ovdAdgavres, abot 
dxavéxAwov dx) robs BapBdpous, axdxeipay abréwy worhoacba: BovAduevor 
Tis re udxns cal rou S:exwAdov. 

* Compare the description in Thucyd. ii. 84, of the naval battle between 
the Athenian fleet under Phormio and the Lacedzemonian fleet, where the 
ships of the latter are marshalled in this same array. 
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in one of which Philaon, brother of Gorgus despot of Salamis 
in Cyprus, was made prisoner. Such unexpected forwardness 
at first disconcerted the Persians, who however rallied and 
inflicted considerable damage and loss on the Greeks. But the 
near approach of night put an end to the combat, and each 
fleet retired to its former station; the Persians to Aphetz, the 
Greeks to Artemisium.! 

The result of this first day’s combat, though indecisive in 
itself, surprised both parties, and did much to exalt the confid- 
ence of the Greeks. But the events of the ensuing night did 
yet more. Another tremendous storm was sent by the gods to 
‘aid them. Though it was the middle of summer—a season 
when rain rarely falls in the climate of Greece—the most violent 
wind, rain, and thunder prevailed during the whole night, 
blowing right on shore against the Persians at Aphete, and thus 
but little troublesome to the Greeks on the opposite side of the 
strait. The seamen of the Persian fleet, scarcely recovered 
from the former storm at Sépias Akté, were almost driven to 
despair by this repetition of the same peril; the more so when 
they found the prows of their ships surrounded, and the play of 
their oars impeded, by the dead bodies and the spars from the 
recent battle, which the current drove towards their shore. If 
this storm was injurious to the main fleet at Aphetz, it proved 
the entire ruin of the squadron detached to circumnavigate 
Eubcea, who, overtaken by it near the dangerous eastern coast 
of that island (called the Hollows of Eubcea), were driven upon 
the rocks and wrecked. The news of this second conspiracy 
of the elements, or intervention of the gods, against the schemes 
of the invaders, was highly encouraging to the Greeks ; and the 
seasonable arrival of fifty-three fresh Athenian ships, who 
reinforced them the next day, raised them to a still higher 
pitch of confidence. In the afternoon of the same day, they 
sailed out against the Persian fleet at Aphete, and attacked 
and destroyed some Kilikian ships even at their moorings; the 
fleet having been too much damaged bY the storm of the 
preceding night to come out and fight.? 

But the Persian admirals were not of a temper to endure 
such insults—still less to let their master hear of them. About 
noon on the ensuing day, they sailed with their entire fleet 
near to the Greek station at Artemisium, and formed themselves 
into a half-moon; while the Greeks kept near to the shore, so 
that they could not be surrounded, nor could the Persians bring 


1 Herodot. viii. 11. wodddy rapa Bétay dywnodpevor—éreparnéws dyari- 
(oudvous, &c, ® Herodot, viii, 12, 13, 14; Diodor. xi 12. 
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their entire fleet into action; the ships running foul of each 
other, and not finding space to attack. The battle raged 
fiercely all day, and with great loss and damage on both sides : 
the Egyptians bore off the palm of valour among the Persians, 
the Athenians among the Greeks. Though the positive loss 
sustained by the Persians was by far the greater, and though 
the Greeks being near their own shore, became masters of the 
dead bodies as well as of the disabled ships and floating 
fragments—still they were themselves hurt and crippled in 
greater proportion with reference to their inferior total : and 
the Athenian vessels especially, foremost in the preceding 
combat, found one-half of their number out of condition to 
renew it. The Egyptians alone had captured five Grecian 
ships with their entire crews. 

Under these circumstances, the Greek leaders—and Themi- 
stoklés, as it seems, among them—determined that they could 
no longer venture to hold the position of Artemisium, but must 
withdraw the naval force farther into Greece :? though this was 
in fact a surrender of the pass of Thermopyle, and though the 
removal which the Eubceans were hastening was still unfinished. 
These unfortunate men were forced to be satisfied with the 
promise of Themistoklés to give them convoy for their boats 
and their persons; abandoning their sheep and cattle for the 
consumption of the fleet, as better than leaving them to become 
booty for the enemy. While the Greeks were thus employed 
in organising their retreat, they received news which rendered 
retreat doubly necessary. The Athenian Abrénychus, stationed 
with his ship near Thermopylz, in order to keep up communi- 
cation between the army and fleet, brought the disastrous 
intelligence that Xerxes was already master of the pass, and 
that the division of Leonidas was either destroyed or in flight. 
Upon this the fleet abandoned Artemisium forthwith, and 
sailed up the Eubcean strait ; the Corinthian ships in the van, 
the Athenians bringing up the rear. Themistoklés, conducting 
the latter, stayed long enough at the various watering-stations 
and landing-places to inscribe, on some neighbouring stones, 
invitations to the Ionian contingents serving under Xerxes ; 
whereby the latter were conjured not to serve against their 
fathers, but to desert, if possible—or at least, to fight as little 
and as backwardly as they could. Themistoklés hoped by 
this stratagem perhaps to detach some of the Ionians from the 
Persian side, or at any rate, to render them objects of mistrust, 


1 Herodot. viii. 17, 18. 
8 Herodot. viii. 18. 8Spnopudy 3h éBobAevoy Law és thy “EAAdBa. 
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and thus to diminish their efficiency. With no longer delay 
than was requisite for such inscriptions, he followed the remain- 
ing fleet, which sailed round the coast of Attica, not stopping 
until it reached the island of Salamis. 

The news of the retreat of the Greek fleet was speedily con- 
veyed by a citizen of Histizea tothe Persians at Aphetz, who at 
first disbelieved it, and detained the messenger until they had 
sent to ascertain the fact. On the next day, their fleet passed 
across to the north of Eubcea, and became master of Histiza 
and the neighbouring territory; from whence many of them, 
by permission and even invitation of Xerxes, crossed over to 
Thermopyle to survey the field of battle and the dead. 
Respecting the number of the dead, Xerxes is asserted to have 
deliberately imposed upon the spectators: he buried all his 
own dead, except 1000 whose bodies were left out—while the 
total number of Greeks who had perished at Thermopylz, 4000 
in number, were all left exposed, and in one heap, so as to 
create an impression that their loss had been much more severe 
than their own. Moreover the bodies of the slain Helots were 
included in the heap, all of them passing for Spartans or 
Thespians in the estimation of the spectators. We are not 
surprised to hear, however, that this trick, gross and public as 
it must have been, really deceived very few.? According to 
the statement of Herodotus, 20,o00 men were slain on the side 
of the Persians—no unreasonable estimate, if we consider that 
they wore little defensive armour, and that they were three 
days fighting. ‘The number of Grecian dead bodies is stated 
by the same historian as 4000: if this be correct, it must 
include a considerable proportion of Helots, since there were 
no hoplites present on the last day except the 300 Spartans, 
the 7oo Thespians, and the 400 Thebans. Some hoplites 
were of course slain in the first two days’ battles, though 
apparently not many. The number who originally came to the 
defence of the pass seems to have been about 7o0oo:* but the 
epigram composed shortly afterwards and inscribed on the spot 
by order of the Amphiktyonic assembly, transmitted to posterity 


1 Herodot. viii. 19, 21, 22; Plutarch, Themistoklés, c. 9. 

® Herodot. viii. 24, 25. ob why ob8’ €AdvOave robs SiaheAnndras Hépkns 
TavTa mphtas wep) Tovs vexpods rovs éwvrod nal yap 3h wal yeAoior Fr, &c. 

3 About the numbers of the Greeks at Thermopyle, compare Herodot. 
vii. 202; Diodorus, xi. 4; Pausanias, x. 20, 1; and Manso’s Sparta, 
vol. ii. p. 308; Beylage 24th. 

Isokratés talks about 1000 Spartans, with a few allies, Panegyric, Or. iv. 
p- 59. He mentions also only sixty Athenian ships of war at Artemisium ; 
in fact his numerical statements deserve little attention. 
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the formal boast that 4000 warriors “from Peloponnesus had 
here fought with 300 myriads or 3,000,000 of enemies.” ! 
Respecting this alleged Persian total, some remarks have 
already been made: the statement of 4000 warriors from 
Peloponnesus, must indicate all those who originally marched 
out of that peninsula under Leonidas. Yet the Amphiktyonic 
assembly, when they furnished words to record this memorable 
exploit, ought not to have immortalised the Peloponnesians 
apart from their extra-Peloponnesian comrades, of merit fully 
equal ; especially the Thespians, who exhibited the same heroic 
self-devotion as Leonidas and his Spartans, without having been 
prepared for it by the same elaborate and iron discipline. 
While this inscription was intended as a general commemora- 
tion of the exploit, there was another near it, alike simple and 
impressive, destined for the Spartan dead separately : ‘‘ Stranger, 
tell the Lacedzmonians that we lie here, in obedience to their 
orders.” On the hillock within the pass, where this devoted 
band received their death-wounds, a monument was erected, 
with a marble lion in honour of Leonidas ; decorated apparently 
with an epigram by the poet Simonidés. That distinguished 
genius composed at least one ode, of which nothing but a 
splendid fragment now remains, to celebrate the glories of 
Thermopyle: besides several epigrams, one of which was 
consecrated to the prophet Megistias, “‘ who, though well aware 
of the fate coming upon him, would not desert the Spartan 
chiefs.” 


CHAPTER XLI 
BATTLE OF SALAMIS—RETREAT OF XERXES 


' THE sentiment, alike durable and unanimous, with which 
the Greeks of after-times looked back on the battle of Ther- 
mopylz, and which they have communicated to all subsequent 
readers, was that of just admiration for the courage and 
patriotism of Leonidas and his band. But among the con- 
temporary Greeks that sentiment, though doubtless sincerely 
felt, was by no means predominant. It was overpowered by 
the more pressing emotions of disappointment and terror. So 
confident were the Spartans and Peloponnesians in the defensi- 
bility of Thermopyle and Artemisium, that when the news of 


1 Herodot, vii. 228. 
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the disaster reached them, not a single soldier had yet been 
ut in motion; the season of the festival-games had passed, 
ut no active step had yet been taken. Meanwhile the in- 
vading force, army and fleet, was in its progress towards Attica 
and Peloponnesus, without the least preparations—and what 
was still worse, without any combined and concerted plan—for 
defending the heart of Greece. The loss sustained by Xerxes 
at Thermopylz, insignificant in proportion to his vast total, 
was more than compensated by the fresh Grecian auxiliaries 
which he now acquired. Not merely the Malians, Lokrians 
and Dorians, but also the great mass of the Bceotians, with 
their chief town Thebes, all except Thespiz and Platza, now 
joined him.? Demaratus, his Spartan companion, moved 
forward to Thebes to renew an ancient tie of hospitality with 
the Theban oligarchical leader Attaginus, while small garrisons 
were sent by Alexander of Macedon to most of the Bceotian 
towns,® as well to protect them from plunder as to ensure their 
fidelity. The Thespians on the other hand abandoned their 
city and fled into Peloponnesus ; while the Platzans, who had 
. been serving aboard the Athenian ships at Artemisium,* were 
disembarked at Chalkis as the fleet retreated, for the purpose 
of marching by land to their city and removing their families. 
It was not only the land-force of Xerxes which had been thus 
strengthened. His fleet also had received some accessions 
from Karystus in Euboea, and from several of the Cyclades— 
so that the losses sustained by the storm at Sépias and the 
fights at Artemisium, if not wholly made up, were at-least in 
part repaired, while the fleet remained still prodigiously superior 
in number to that of the Greeks.°® 
At the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, near fifty years 
after these events, the Corinthian envoys reminded Sparta that 
she had allowed Xerxes time to arrive from the extremity of 
the earth at the threshold of Peloponnesus, before she took 
any adequate precautions against him: a reproach true almost 
to the letter.6 It was only when roused and terrified by the 


1 Herodot. viii. 40, 71, 73. 

2 Herodot. viii. 66. Diodorus calls the battle of Thermopyle a 
Kadmeian victory for Xerxes, which is true only in the letter, but not in the 
spirit ; he doubtless lost a greater number of men in the pass than the 
Greeks, but the advantage which he gained was prodigious (Diodor. xi. 12) ; 
and Diodorus himself sets forth the terror of the Greeks after the event 


(xi. «13-15). 
$ Plutarch, De Herodot. Malignit, p. 864; Herodot. viii. 34. 
* Herodot. viii. 44, 50. 6 Herodot. viii. 66. 
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news of the death of Leonidas, that the Lacedemonians and 
the other Peloponnesians began to put forth their full strength. 
But it was then too late to perform the promise made to 
Athens of taking up a position in Beeotia so as to protect 
Attica. To defend the Isthmus of Corinth was all that they 
now thought of, and seemingly all that was now open to them. 
Thither they rushed with all their available population under 
the conduct of Kleombrotus king of Sparta (brother of Leo- 
nidas), and began to draw fortifications across it, as well as to 
break up the Skironian road from Megara to Corinth, with 
every mark of anxious energy. The Lacedemonians, Arcadians, 
Eleians, Corinthians, Sikyonians, Epidaurians, Phliasians, Tre- 
zenians and Hermionians, were all present here in full numbers ; 
many myriads of men (bodies of 10,000 each) working and 
bringing materials night and day.! As a defence to themselves 
against attack by land, this was an excellent position: they 
considered it as their last chance,? abandoning all hope of 
successful resistance at sea. But they forgot that a fortified 
isthmus was no protection even to themselves against the navy 
of Xerxes,’ while it professedly threw out not only Attica, but 
also Megara and A®gina. And thus arose a new peril to Greece 
from the loss of Thermopylze: no other position could be 
found which, like that memorable strait, comprehended and 
protected at once all the separate cities. The disunion thus 
produced brought them within a hair’s breadth of ruin. 

If the causes of alarm were great for the Peloponnesians, 
yet more desperate did the position of the Athenians appear. 
Expecting, according to agreement, that there would be a 
Peloponnesian army in Bceotia ready to sustain Leonidas, or 
at any rate to co-operate in the defence of Attica, they had 
taken no measures to remove their families or property. But 
they saw with indignant disappointment as well as dismay, on 
retreating from Artemisium, that the conqueror was in full 
march from Thermopyle, that the road to Attica was open to 
him, and that the Peloponnesians were absorbed exclusively in 
the defence of their own isthmus and their own separate 
existence.4 The fleet from Artemisium had been directed to 


1 Herodot. viii. 71. cuvdpaudvres dx trav roAlwy. 

® Herodot. viii. 74. ® Herodot. vii. 139. 

‘ Plutarch, Themistoklés, c.9. Gua pev dpyh ris mpodoclas elxe rods 
*AOnvalous, Sua 3¢ ducbupla xa KaThpea pepovwuvous. 
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the disaster reached them, not a single soldier had yet been 
put in motion ; the season of the festival-games had passed, 
ut no active step had yet been taken.! Meanwhile the in- 
vading force, army and fleet, was in its progress towards Attica 
and Peloponnesus, without the least preparations—and what 
was still worse, without any combined and concerted plan—for 
defending the heart of Greece. The loss sustained by Xerxes 
at Thermopylz, insignificant in proportion to his vast total, 
was more than compensated by the fresh Grecian auxiliaries 
which he now acquired. Not merely the Malians, Lokrians 
and Dorians, but also the great mass of the Bceotians, with 
their chief town Thebes, all except Thespiz and Platza, now 
joined him.? Demaratus, his Spartan companion, moved 
forward to Thebes to renew an ancient tie of hospitality with 
the Theban oligarchical leader Attaginus, while small garrisons 
were sent by Alexander of Macedon to most of the Boeotian 
towns,® as well to protect them from plunder as to ensure their 
fidelity. The Thespians on the other hand abandoned their 
city and fled into Peloponnesus ; while the Platzeans, who had 
. been serving aboard the Athenian ships at Artemisium,* were 
disembarked at Chalkis as the fleet retreated, for the purpose 
of marching by land to their city and removing their families. 
It was not only the land-force of Xerxes which had been thus 
strengthened. His fleet also had received some accessions 
from Karystus in Euboea, and from several of the Cyclades— 
so that the losses sustained by the storm at Sépias and the 
fights at Artemisium, if not wholly made up, were at-least in 
part repaired, while the fleet remained still prodigiously superior 
in number to that of the Greeks.® 
At the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, near fifty years 
after these events, the Corinthian envoys reminded Sparta that 
she had allowed Xerxes time to arrive from the extremity of 
the earth at the threshold of Peloponnesus, before she took 
any adequate precautions against him: a reproach true almost 
to the letter. It was only when roused and terrified by the 


1 Herodot. viii. 40, 71, 73. 

2 Herodot. viii. 66. Diodorus calls the battle of Thermopyle a 
Kadmeian victory for Xerxes, which is true only in the letter, but not in the 
spirit ; he doubtless lost a greater number of men in the pass than the 
Greeks, but the advantage which he gained was prodigious (Diodor, xi. 12) ; 
and Diodorus himself sets forth the terror of the Greeks after the event 
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news of the death of Leonidas, that the Lacedzmonians and 
the other Peloponnesians began to put forth their full strength. 
But it was then too late to perform the promise made to 
Athens of taking up a position in Bceotia so as to protect 
Attica. To defend the Isthmus of Corinth was all that they 
now thought of, and seemingly all that was now open to them. 
Thither they rushed with all their available population under 
the conduct of Kleombrotus king of Sparta (brother of Leo- 
nidas), and began to draw fortifications across it, as well as to 
break up the Skironian road from Megara to Corinth, with 
every mark of anxious energy. The Lacedzemonians, Arcadians, 
Eleians, Corinthians, Sikyonians, Epidaurians, Phliasians, Troe- 
zenians and Hermionians, were all present here in full numbers ; 
many myriads of men (bodies of 10,000 each) working and 
bringing materials night and day.! As a defence to themselves 
against attack by land, this was an excellent position: they 
considered it as their last chance,? abandoning all hope of 
successful resistance at sea. But they forgot that a fortified 
isthmus was no protection even to themselves against the navy 
of Xerxes,® while it professedly threw out not only Attica, but 
also Megara and A‘gina. And thus arose a new peril to Greece 
from the loss of Thermopylze: no other position could be 
found which, like that memorable strait, comprehended and 
protected at once all the separate cities. The disunion thus 
produced brought them within a hair’s breadth of ruin. 

If the causes of alarm were great for the Peloponnesians, 
yet more desperate did the position of the Athenians appear. 
Expecting, according to agreement, that there would be a 
Peloponnesian army in Boeotia ready to sustain Leonidas, or 
at any rate to co-operate in the defence of Attica, they had 
taken no measures to remove their families or property. But 
they saw with indignant disappointment as well as dismay, on 
retreating from Artemisium, that the conqueror was in full 
march from Thermopyle, that the road to Attica was open to 
him, and that the Peloponnesians were absorbed exclusively in 
the defence of their own isthmus and their own separate 
existence. The fleet from Artemisium had been directed to 
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2 Herodot. viii. 74. 8 Herodot. vii. 139. 
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muster at the harbour of Troezen, there to await such reinforce- 
ments as could be got together: but the Athenians entreated 
Eurybiadés to halt at Salamis, so as to allow them a short time 
for consultation in the critical state of their affairs, and to aid 
them in the transport of their families. While Eurybiadés 
was thus staying at Salamis, several new ships which had 
reached Troezen came over to join him; and in this way 
Salamis became for a time the naval station of the Greeks, 
without any deliberate intention beforehand.} 

Meanwhile Themistoklés and the Athenian seamen landed 
at Phalérum, and made their mournful entry into Athens. 
Gloomy as the prospect appeared, there was little room for 
difference of opinion,? and still less room for delay. The 
authorities and the public assembly at once issued a proclama- 
tion, enjoining every Athenian to remove his family out of the 
country in the best way he could. We may conceive the state 
of tumult and terror which followed on this unexpected pro- 
clamation, when we reflect that it had to be circulated and 
acted upon throughout all Attica, from Sunium to Orépus, 
within the narrow space of less than six days; for no longer 
interval elapsed before Xerxes actually arrived at Athens, 
where indeed he might have arrived even sooner.’ The whole 
Grecian fleet was doubtless employed in carrying out the 
helpless exiles ; mostly to Troezen, where a kind reception and 
generous support were provided for them (the Troezenian 
population being seemingly semi-Ionic, and having ancient 
relations of religion as well as of traffic with Athens)—but in 
part also to Aigina: there were however many who could not 
or would not go farther than Salamis. Themistoklés impressed 
upon the sufferers that they were only obeying the oracle, 
which had directed them to abandon the city and to take 
refuge behind the wooden walls; and either his policy, or the 


Thucyd. i. 74. 8re yot» Fuey (we Athenians) &r: cdot, ob wapeyéverbe 
(Spartans). 

Both Lysias (Oratio Funebr. c. 8) and Isokratés take pride in the fact 
that the Athenians, in spite of sina, ce betrayed, never thought of making 
separate terms for themselves with Xerxes (Panegyric, Or. iv. p. 60). But 
there is no reason to believe that Xerxes would have granted them se te 
terms; his particular vengeance was directed against them. Isokratés has 
confounded in his mind the conduct of the Athenians when they refused the 
offers of Mardonius in the year following the battle of Salamis, with their 
conduct before the battle of Salamis against Xerxes. 

2 Herodot, viii. 40-42. 2 Plato, Legg. iii. p. 699. 

* Herodot. viii. 66, 67. There was therefore but little time for the 
breaking up and carrying away of furniture, alluded to by Thucydidés, i. 
18—Biavonbévres exArweiv Thy xéAw nal dvacxevacdpmevor, &c. 
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mental depression of the time, gave circulation to other stories, 
intimating that even the divine inmates of the acropolis were 
for a while deserting it. In the ancient temple of Athéné 
Polias on that rock, there dwelt, or was believed to dwell, as 
guardian to the sanctuary and familiar attendant of the goddess, 
a sacred serpent, for whose nourishment a honey-cake was 
placed once in the month. The honey-cake had been hitherto 
regularly consumed; but at this fatal moment the priestess 
announced that it remained untouched: the sacred guardian 
had thus set the example of quitting the acropolis, and it 
behoved the citizens to follow the example, confiding in the 
goddess herself for future return and restitution. 

The migration of so many ancient men, women, and 
children, was a scene of tears and misery inferior only to that 
which would have ensued on the actual capture of the city.! 
Some few individuals, too poor to hope for maintenance, or 
too old to care for life, elsewhere—confiding moreover in their 
own interpretation? of the wooden-wall which the Pythian 


1 Herodot. viii. 41: Plutarch, Themistoklés, c. x. 

In the years 1821 and 1822, during the struggle which preceded the 
liberation of Greece, the Athenians were forced to leave their country and 
seek refuge in Salamis three several times. These incidents are sketched 
in a manner alike interesting and instructive by Dr. Waddington, in his 
visit to Greece (London, 1825), Letters vi. vii. x. He states, p. 92, 
**Three times have the Athenians ges Hagay in a body, and sought refuge 
from the sabre among the houseless rocks of Salamis. Upon these occasions 
I am assured, that many have dwelt in caverns, and many in miserable 
huts, constructed on tlie mountain side by their own feeble hands. Many 
have perished too from exposure to an intemperate climate ; many from 
diseases contracted through the loathsomeness of their habitations ; many 
from hunger and misery. On the retreat of the Turks, the survivors re- 
turned to their country. But to what a country did they return? Toa 
land of desolation and famine ; and in fact, on the first re-occupation 
of Athens, after the departure of Omer Brioni, several persons are known 
to have subsisted for some time on grass, till a supply of corn reached the 
Pirzeus from Syra and Hydra.” 

A century and a half ago, also, in the war between the Turks and 
Venetians, the population of Attica was forced to emigrate to Salamis, 
‘Egina, and Corinth, M. Buchon observes, ‘‘ Les troupes Albanaises, 
envoyées en 1688 par les Turcs (in the war against the Venetians) se 
jetérent sur l’Attique, mettant tout a feuetasang. En 1688, les chroniques 
d’Athénes racontent que ses malheureux habitants furent obligés de se 
réfugier 4 Salamine, 4 Egine, et 4 Corinthe, et que ce ne fut qu’aprés trois 
ans qu'ils purent rentrer en partie dans leur ville et dans leurs champs. 
Beaucoup de villages de |’ Attique sont encore habités par les descendans de 
ces derniers envahisseurs, et avant la derniére révolution, on n’y parloit que 
la langue albanaise ; mais leur physionomie différe autant que leur langue 
de la physionomie de la race Grecque.” (Buchon, la Gréce Continentale 
et la Morée. Paris, 1843, ch. ii. p. 82.) 

* Pausanias seems to consider these poor men somewhat presumptuous 
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penton had pronounced to be inexpegnable—shut themselves 
UD in the acropous along with the admunistrators of the temple, 
oDstrucung the entrance or western front with woocen doors 
and palisades When we read how great were the su%erings 
Of the population of Attica near haf a century afterwards, 
compressed for refuge within the spacious fortifications of 
Azhens at the first outbreak of the Peloponnesian War,* we 
miv form some faint idea of the inca'cziably greater misery 
wiich overwreimed an em‘grant poou.ation, hurrying, they 
a ew not wither, to escape the lonz arm of Xerxes. Lite 
-ance c:d there seem that they would ever revisit their homes 
acer as his slaves. 

In the rmicst of circumstances thus calamitous ard threaten- 
Ing, neither the warncrs nor the leatess of Athens lost their 
€m2rzv: arm as well as mind was strung to the loctest pitch 
of himan ress'ztion. Political Gissensions were suspenced ; 
Taemistox.és prcorosed to the peosle a ceczes, and obtained 
their sanction, inviting home ail who were uncer sentence of 
temporary banishment: moreover he not on.y inc.uded, but 
ever stecial.y desiznated amonz them, his own great opponent 
Aristeicis, mow in the third vear of ostracism. Nanchivous 
te accuser, acd Kimon the son, of Miitacés, were par-rers 
in the same emizrazion. The L:tter, enroued by kis scaie of 
fortune amonz the horsemen of the state, was seen with his 
companions cheerfully marching throuza tre Kerameikus to 
Gecicate their bridles in the acropo.is, and to imnz away in 
exchanze some of the sacred arms thére suspended, thus 
Setting an examz'e of ready service on si!D>0arc, instead of 
on horseback.§ It was absolutely essential to odzain SUPD-ies 
o! monév, partiy for the aid of the poorer exes, Gut stili more 
for the ecuinment of the feet: yet there were no junds in the 

cubic treasury. But the senate of Areionzrus then compcsed 
in larze proportion of men irom the wee ther classes, mut forth 
aii Its DuDuc authority as wel as its pDr-vate concr:Dutons and 
€x2mc.€ to ozners,* and this succesced In raising tie sum of 
e:=nt Crachms for every so.cier servzzz. 

‘Tsis timely help was inceed parity ob:ained by the in 
excausiitie rescurce o: Themistox-és, who, in the hzry of 
f-- cretexiing to unterstend the oracle better thea Trexistox’és — 
Path aeaid Tous wAesy vi és Tir yorsusy & OeaicronAts €i5e2ai Fouilorras 


: fervdst Ta 50. = Tirerd. it. 16, 17. 
® Pizcaren, Toeminck-és, ¢ 10, 11: arc Kimoa,c $ 
¢ Whethe this be he incijest which Arisotie (Pcitic. v. 3. 5) had in 


bis mind, we cannot cetermme. 
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embarkation, either discovered or pretended that the Gorgon’s 
head from the statue of Athéné was lost, and directing upon 
this ground every man’s baggage to be searched, rendered any 
treasures, which private citizens might be carrying away, avail- 
able to the public service! By the most strenuous efforts, 
these few important days were made to suffice for removing 
the whole population of Attica—those of military competence 
to the fleet at Salamis,—the rest to some place of refuge,— 
together with as much property as the case admitted. So 
complete was the desertion of the country, that the host of 
Xerxes, when it became master, could not seize and carry off 
more than five hundred prisoners. Moreover the fleet itself, 
which had been brought home from Artemisium partially 
disabled, was quickly repaired, so that by the time the Persian 
fleet arrived, it was again in something like fighting condition. 
The combined fleet which had now got together at Salamis 
consisted of 366 ships—a force far greater than at Artemisium. 
Of these, no less than 200 were Athenian; twenty among 
which, however, were lent to the Chalkidians and manned 
by them. Forty Corinthian ships, thirty A®ginetan, twenty 
Megarian, sixteen Lacedemonian, fifteen Sikyonian, ten Epi- 
daurian, seven from Ambrakia and as many from Eretria, five 
from Troezen, three from Hermioné, and the same number 
from Leukas ; two from Keos, two from Styra, and one from 
Kythnos ; four from Naxos, despatched as a contingent to the 
Persian fleet, but brought by the choice of their captains and 
seamen to Salamis ;—all these triremes, together with a small 
squadron of the inferior vessels called pentekonters, made up 
the total. From the great Grecian cities in Italy there appeared 
only one trireme, a volunteer, equipped and commanded by an 
eminent citizen named Phayllus, thrice victor at the Pythian 
games.® The entire fleet was thus a trifle larger than the com- 
bined force (358 ships) collected by the Asiatic Greeks at 
Ladé, fifteen years earlier, during the Ionic revolt. We may 
doubt however whether this total, borrowed from Herodotus, 
be not larger than that which actually fought a little afterwards 
at the battle of Salamis, and which Aéschylus gives decidedly 
as consisting of 300 sail, in addition to ten prime and chosen 
ships. That great poet, himself one of the combatants, and 
speaking in a drama represented only seven years after the 
battle, is better authority on the point even than Herodotus.‘ 


1 Plutarch, Themistoklés, c. x. 2 Herodot. ix. 99. 


8 Herodot. vill. 43-48. 
4 Aischylus, Perse, 347; Herodot. viii. 48 ; vi.9 ; Pausanias, i. 14, 4. 
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Hardly was the fleet mustered at Salamis, and the Athenian 
population removed, when Xerxes and his host overran the 
deserted country ; his fleet occupying the roadstead of Phalérum 
with the coast adjoining. His land-force had been put in motion 
under the guidance of the Thessalians, two or three days after 


The total which Herodotus announces is 378 ; but the items which he gives 
amount, when summed up, only to 366. There seems no way of recon- 
ciling this discrepancy except by some violent change which we are not 
warranted in making. 

Ktésias represents that the numbers of the Persian war-ships at Salamis 
were above 1000, those of the Greeks 700 (Persica, c. 26). 

The Athenian orator in Thucydidés (i. 74) calls the total of the Grecian 
fleet at Salamis ‘‘ nearly 400 ships, and the Athenian contingent somewhat 
less than ‘wo parts of this total (pais wévy ye és ras rerpaxoglas bAlyp 
éAdocous tay Sb poipay).” 

The Scholiast, with Poppo and most of the commentators on this passage, 
treat trav 300 poipay as meaning unquestionably fwo parts out of three: 
and if this be the case, I should agree with Dr. Arnold in considering the 
assertion as a mere exaggeration of the orator, not at all carrying the 
authority of Thucydidés himself. But I cannot think that we are here 
driven to such a necessity ; for the construction of Didot and Goller (though 
Dr. Arnold pronounces it ‘fa most undoubted error’) appears to me per- 
fectly admissible. They maintain that ai Sdo poipa: does not of necessity 
mean two parts out of three: in Thucyd. i. 10, we find xalro: MeAorovyhaov 
tav mévre tas S00 wolpas véuovrat, where the words mean fwo Parts out of 
five. Now in the passage before us, we have vais péy ye és Tas Terpaxoclas 
bAly@ érdoaovs Tay S00 woipwy : and Didot and Gdller contend, that in the 
word rerpaxocias is implied a quaternary division of the whole number—/our 
hundreds or hundredth parts : so that the whole meaning would be—“‘ To the 
aggregate four hundreds of ships we contributed something less than fwo.” 
The word rerpaxoglas, equivalent to réooapas éxaroyrddas, naturally includes 
the general idea of réocapas polpas: and this would bring the passage into 
exact analogy with the one cited above—réy wévre ras Bvo polpas. With 
every respect to the judgement of Dr. Arnold on an author whom he had so 
long studied, I cannot enter into the grounds on which he has pronounced 
his interpretation of Didot and Goller to be ‘tan undoubted error.” Ithas 
the advantage of bringing the assertion of the orator in Thucydidés into 
harmony with Herodotus, who states the Athenians to have furnished 180 
ships at Salamis. 

Wherever such harmony can be secured by an admissible construction of 
existing words, it is an unquestionable advantage, and ought to count as a 
reason in the case, if there be a doubt between two different constructions. 
But on the other hand, I protest against altering numerical statements in 
one author, simply in order to bring him into accordance with another, and 
without some substantive ground in the text itself. Thus, for example, in 
this very passage of Thucydidés, Bloomfield and Poppo propose to alter 
Tetpaxoglas into rpiaxogias, in order that Thucydidés may be in harmony 
with A4éschylus and other authors, though not with Herodotus ; while Didot 
and Gdller would alter rpiaxoglwy into rerpaxoclwy in Demosthenés de 
Corona (c. 70), in order that Demosthenés may be in harmony with 
Thucydidés. Such emendations appear to me inadmissible in principle ; 
we are not to force different witnesses into harmony by retouching their 
statements, 
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the battle of Thermopyle; and he was assured by some 
Arcadians who came to seek service, that the Peloponnesians 
were, even at that moment, occupied with the celebration of 
the Olympic games, ‘ What prize does the victor receive P” 
he asked. Upon the reply made, that the prize was nothing 
more than a wreath of the wild olive, Tritanteechmés son of the 
monarch’s uncle Artabanus is said to have burst forth, notwith- 
standing the displeasure both of the monarch himself and of 
the bystanders—“ Heavens, Mardonius, what manner of men 
are these against whom thou hast brought us to fight! men 
who contend not for money, but for honour!” ! Whether this 
be a remark really delivered, or a dramatic illustration imagined 
by some contemporary of Herodotus, it is not the less interest- 
ing as bringing to view a characteristic of Hellenic life, which 
contrasts not merely with the manners of contemporary Orientals, 
but even with those of the earlier Greeks themselves during the 
Homeric times, 

Among all the various Greeks between Thermopylz and the 
borders of Attica, there were none except the Phokians dis- 
posed to refuse submission; and they refused only because the 
paramount influence of their bitter enemies the Thessalians 
made them despair of obtaining favourable terms.?, Nor would 
they even listen to a proposition of the Thessalians, who, 
boasting that it was in their power to guide as they pleased the 
terrors of the Persian host, offered to ensure lenient treatment 
to the territory of Phokis, provided a sum of fifty talents were 
paid to them.* The proposition being indignantly refused, 
they conducted Xerxes through the little territory of Doris, 
which medzsed and escaped plunder, into the upper valley of 
the Kephisus, among the towns of the inflexible Phokians, 
All of them were found deserted; the inhabitants having 
previously escaped either to the wide-spreading summit of 
Parnassus called Tithorea, or even still farther, across that 
mountain into the territory of the Ozolian Lokrians. Ten ora 
dozen small Phokian towns, the most considerable of which 
were Elateia and Hyampolis, were sacked and destroyed by 
the invaders. Even Abz, with its temple and oracle of Apollo, 
was no better treated than the rest: all the sacred treasures 
were pillaged, and it was then burnt. From Panopeus Xerxes 
detached a body of men to plunder Delphi, marching with his 
main army through Beeotia, in which country he found all the 

1 Herodot. viii. 26. Maral Map&Sdve, xolovs éx” Kvdpas Hyayes payngo- 


pévous nuéas, of ob wepl xpnudroy rdv dyava woetyrat, AAAG wepl dperys. 
9 Herodot. viii. 30. + Herodot. viii. 28, 29. 
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toWnS Submissive and willing, except Thespiz# and Plataa} 
both of them had been deserted by their citizens, and both 
were now burnt. From hence he conducted his army into thé 
abandoned territory of Attica, reaching without resistance the 
foot of the acropolis at Athens.? 

Very different was the fate of that division which he had 
detached from Panopeus against Delphi. Apollo defended his 
temple here more vigorously than at Abz. The cupidity of 
the Persian king was stimulated by accounts of the boundless 
wealth accumulated at Delphi, especially the profuse donations 
of Croesus. The Delphians, in the extreme of alarm, while 
they sought safety for themselves on the heights of Parnassus 
and for their families by transport across the Gulf into Achaia, 
consulted the oracle whether they should carry away or bury 
the sacred treasures. Apollo directed them to leave the 
treasures untouched, saying that he was competent himself to 
take care of his own property. Sixty Delphians alone ventured 
to remain, together with Akératus, the religious superior: but 
evidences of superhuman aid soon appeared to encourage 
them. The sacred arms suspended in the interior cell, which 
no mortal hand was ever permitted to touch, were seen lying 
before the door of the temple ; and when the Persians, march- 
ing along the road called Schisté up that rugged path under 
the steep cliffs of Parnassus which conducts to Delphi, had 
reached the temple of Athéné Pronza,—on a sudden, dreadful 
thunder was heard—two vast mountain crags detached them- 
selves and rushed down with deafening noise among them, 
crushing many to death—the war-shout was also heard from 
the interior of the temple of Athéné. Seized with a panic 
terror, the invaders turned round and fled; pursued not only 
by the Delphians, but also (as they themselves affirmed) by 
two armed warriors of superhuman stature and destructive 
arm. The triumphant Delphians confirmed this report, adding 
that the two auxiliaries were the Heroes Phylakus and 
Autonoiis, whose sacred precincts were close adjoining: and 
Herodotus himself, when he visited Delphi, saw in the sacred 
ground of Athéné the identical masses of rock which had 
overwhelmed the Persians.2 Thus did the god repel these 


? Herodot. viii. 32-34. 

2 Herodot. viii. 38, 39; Diodor. xi. 14; Pausan. x. 8, 4. 

Compare the account given in Pausanias (x. 23) of the subsequent 
repulse of Brennus and the Gauls from Delphi: in his account, the repulse 
1s not so exclusively the work of the gods as in that of Herodotus; ther: 
is a larger force of human combatants in defence of the temple, though 
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invaders from his Delphian sanctuary and treasures, which 
remained inviolate until 130 years afterwards, when they were 
rifled by the sacrilegious hands of the Phokian Philomélus. 
On this occasion, as will be seen presently, the real protectors 
of the treasures were the conquerors at Salamis and Platza. 
Four months had elapsed, since the departure from Asia, 
when Xerxes reached Athens, the last term of his advance. 
He brought with him the members of the Peisistratid family, 
who doubtless thought their restoration already certain—and 
a few Athenian exiles attached to their interest. Though the 
country was altogether deserted, the handful of men collected 
in the acropolis ventured to defy him; nor could all the per- 
suasions of the Peisistratids, eager to preserve the holy place 
from pillage, induce them to surrender. The Athenian 
acropolis—a craggy rock rising abruptly about 150 feet witha 
flat summit of about rooo feet long from east to west, by 500 
feet broad from north to south—had no practicable access 
except on the western side :? moreover in all parts where there 
seemed any possibility of climbing up, it was defended by the 
ancient fortification called the Pelasgic wall. Obliged to take 
the place by force, the Persian army were posted around the 
northern and western sides, and commenced their operations 
from the eminence immediately adjoining on the north-west, 


greatly assisted by divine intervention: there is also loss on both sides. A 
similar descent of crags from the summit is mentioned. 

See for the description of the road by which the Persians marched, and 
the extreme term of their progress, Ulrichs, Reisen und Forschungen in 
Griechenland, ch. iv. p. 46; ch. x. p. 146 

Many great blocks of stone and cliff are still to be seen near the spot, 
which have rolled down from the top, and which remind the traveller of 
these passages. 

The attack here described to have been made by order of Xerxes upon 
the Delphian temple, seems not easy to reconcile with the words of Mar- 
donius, Herodot. ix. 42; still less can it be reconciled with the statement 
of Plutarch (Numa, c. 9), who says that the Delphian temple was burnt by 
the Medes. 

1 Herodot. viii. §2. 

® Pausanias, i. 22, 4: Kruse, Hellas, vol. ii. ch. vi. p. 76. Ernst Cur- 
tius (Die Akropolis von Athens, p. §. Berlin, 1844) says that the plateau 
of the acropolis is rather less than 400 feet higher than the town: Fiedler 
states it to be 178 fathoms or 1068 feet above the level of the sea (Reise 
durch das KGnigreich Griechenland, i, p. 2); he gives the length and 
breadth of the plateau in the same figures as Kruse, whose statement I 
have copied in the text. Im Colonel Leake’s valuable Topography of 
Athens, I do not find any distinct statement about the height of the acro- 
polis, We must understand Kruse’s statement (if he and Curtius are both 
correct) to refer only to the precipitous impracticable portion of the whole 
rock. 

VOL. V. . 
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called Areopagus:! from whence they bombarded (if we may 
venture upon the expression) with hot missiles the wood-work 
before the gates ; that is, they poured upon it multitudes of 
arrows with burning tow attached to them. The wooden 
‘acy and boarding presently took fire and were consumed : 

ut when the Persians tried to mount to the assault by the 
western road leading up to the gate, the undaunted little 
garrison still kept them at bay, having provided vast stones, 
which they rolled down upon them in the ascent. For a time, 
the Great King seemed likely to be driven to the slow process 
of blockade ; but at length some adventurous men among the 
besiegers tried to scale the precipitous rock before them on its 
northern side, hard by the temple or chapel of Aglaurus, which 
lay nearly in front of the Persian position, but behind the gates 
and the western ascent. Here the rock was naturally so in- 
accessible, that it was altogether unguarded, and seemingly even 
unfortified :? moreover the attention of the little garrison was 
all concentrated on the host which fronted the gates. Hence 
the separate escalading party were enabled to accomplish their 
object unobserved, and to reach the summit in the rear of the 
garrison; who, deprived of their last hope, either cast them- 
selves headlong from the walls, or fled for safety to the inner 
temple. The successful escaladers opened the gates to the 
entire Persian host, and the whole acropolis was presently in 
their hands. Its defenders were slain, its temples pillaged, and 
all its dwellings and buildings, sacred as well as profane, con- 
signed to the flames. The citadel of Athens fell into the 


1 Athenian legend represented the Amazons as having taken post on the 
Areopagus and fortified it as a means of attacking the acropolis—dvrewdp- 
sywoav (AEschyl. Eumenid. 688). 

2 Herodot. viii. §2, 53... . &umpoobe dy xpd rijs dxpowdAtos, Sriobe 5t rar 
wvréwy cal rijs dvddov, TH Sh obre tis épdaAacce, obr’ dy HAmoe wh Kore tis 
xara Taira dvaBaln dvOpénwy, tavry dyéBnody ties xara rd ipdw rijs 
Kéxpowos Ovyarpds, ’AyAatpou, xalrorrep droxpthuvov édvros Tov xépov. 

hat the Aglaurion was on the north side of the acropolis, appears 
clearly made out; see Leake, Topography of Athens, ch. v. p. 261; 
Kruse, Hellas, vol. ii, ch. vi. p. 119; Forchhammer, Topographie Athens, 
Pp. 365, 366; in Kieler Philologischen Studien, 1841. Siebelis (in the plan 
of Athens prefixed to his edition of Pausanias, and in his note on Pausanias, 
i. 18, 2) places the Aglaurion erroneously on the eastern side of the acropolis. 

The expressions fumpooGe xpd rijs dxpowdAios appear to refer to the posi- 
tion of the Persian army, who would naturally occupy the northern and 
western fronts of the acropolis; since they reached Athens from the north 
—and the western side furnished the only regular access. The hill called 
Areopagus would thus be nearly in the centre of their position. Forch- 
hammer explains these expressions unsatisfactorily. 

5 Herodot. viii. §2, 53. 
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hands of Xerxes by a surprise, very much the same as that 
which had placed Sardis in those of Cyrus.} 

Thus was divine prophecy fulfilled: Attica passed entirely 
into the hands of the Persians, and the conflagration of Sardis 
was retaliated upon the home and citadel of its captors, as it 
also was upon their sacred temple of Eleusis. Xerxes im- 
mediately despatched to Susa intelligence of the fact, which is 
said to have excited unmeasured demonstrations of joy, con- 
futing seemingly the gloomy predictions of his uncle Artabanus.? 
On the next day but one, the Athenian exiles in his suite 
received his orders, or perhaps obtained his permission, to go 
and offer sacrifice amidst the ruins of the acropolis, and atone, 
if possible, for the desecration of the ground. They discovered 
that the sacred olive-tree near the chapel of Erechtheus, the 
especial gift of the goddess Athéné, though burnt to the ground 
by the recent flames, had already thrown out a fresh shoot of 
one cubit long: at least the piety of restored Athens afterwards 
believed this encouraging portent,’ as well as that which was 
said to have been seen by Dikzeus (an Athenian companion of 
the Peisistratids) in the Thriasian plain. It was now the day 
set apart for the celebration of the Eleusinian mysteries ; and 
though in this sorrowful year there was no celebration, nor any 
Athenians in the territory, Dikzeus still fancied that he beheld 
the dust and heard the loud multitudinous chant, which was 
wont to accompany in ordinary times the processional march 
from Athens to Eleusis. He would even have revealed the 
fact to Xerxes himself, had not Demaratus deterred him from 
doing so: but he construed it as an evidence that the goddesses 
themselves were passing over from Eleusis to help the Athenians 
at Salamis. Yet whatever may have been received in after 
times, on that day certainly no man could believe in the 
speedy resurrection of conquered Athens as a free city; not 
‘even if he had witnessed the portent of the burnt olive-tree 
suddenly sprouting afresh with preternatural vigour. So hope- 
less did the circumstances of the Athenians then appear, not 
less to their confederates assembled, at Salamis than to the 
victorious Persians. 

About the time of the capture of the acropolis, the Persian 
fleet also arrived safely in the bay of Phalérum, reinforced by 
ships from Karystus as well as from various islands of the 


1 Herodot. i. 84. 

2 Herodot. v. 1023 villi. 53-99; ix. 65. &€8ee yap xara rd Ocompdmioy 
sacay Thy 'Arruchy thy dv rp hrelpp yeréoOa: dxd Méponc. 

% Herodot. viii. 55-65. 
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called Areopagus:! from whence they bombarded (if we may 
venture upon the expression) with hot missiles the wood-work 
before the gates; that is, they poured upon it multitudes of 
arrows with burning tow attached to them. The wooden 
isades and boarding presently took fire and were consumed : 

ut when the Persians tried to mount to the assault by the 
western road leading up to the gate, the undaunted little 
garrison still kept them at bay, having provided vast stones, 
which they rolled down upon them in the ascent. For a time, 
the Great King seemed likely to be driven to the slow process 
of blockade ; but at length some adventurous men among the 
besiegers tried to scale the precipitous rock before them on its 
northern side, hard by the temple or chapel of Aglaurus, which 
lay nearly in front of the Persian position, but behind the gates 
and the western ascent. Here the rock was naturally so in- 
accessible, that it was altogether unguarded, and seemingly even 
unfortified :? moreover the attention of the little garrison was 
all concentrated on the host which fronted the gates. Hence 
the separate escalading party were enabled to accomplish their 
object unobserved, and to reach the summit in the rear of the 
garrison; who, deprived of their last hope, either cast them- 
selves headlong from the walls, or fled for safety to the inner 
temple. The successful escaladers opened the gates to the 
entire Persian host, and the whole acropolis was presently in 
‘their hands. Its defenders were slain, its temples pillaged, and 
all its dwellings and buildings, sacred as well as profane, con- 
signed to the flames. The citadel of Athens fell into the 


1 Athenian legend represented the Amazons as having taken post on the 
Areopagus and fortified it as a means of attacking the acropolis—édvrerdp- 
yywoav (Aeschyl. Eumenid. 688). 

2 Herodot. viii. §2, 53. .. . &umpoode dv xpd rijs dxpowrdAsos, Sricbe 5¢ THY 
avréwy nal rijs avddou, rH 8h obre ris epdaAaace, ob’ dy HAmie wh Kore Tis 
Kata Tabra dvaBaln dvOpdérwr, ratty dvéBnody tives ward Td ipdy rtijs 
Kéxpowos Ovyarpds, ’AyAatpou, xalrorrep droxphuvov edvros Tov xapov. 

That the Aglaurion was on the north side of the acropolis, appears 
clearly made out; see Leake, To aphy of Athens, ch. v. p. 261; 
Kruse, Hellas, vol. ii, ch. vi. p. 119; Forchhammer, Topographie Athens, 
pp. 365, 366 ; in Kieler Philologischen Studien, 1841. Siebelis (in the plan 
fF Athens prefixed to his edition of Pausanias, and in his note on Pausanias, 
i. 18, 2) places the Aglaurion erroneously on the eastern side of the acropolis, 

The expressions fuxporGe xpd rijs axpowdAcos appear to refer to the posi- 
tion of the Persian army, who would naturally occupy the northern and 
western fronts of the acropolis; since they reached Athens from the north 
—and the western side furnished the only regular access, The hill called 
Areopagus would thus be nearly in the centre of their position. Forch- 
hammer explains these expressions unsatisfactorily. 

5 Herodot. viii. 52, 53. 
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hands of Xerxes by a surprise, very much the same as that 
which had placed Sardis in those of Cyrus.} 

Thus was divine prophecy fulfilled: Attica passed entirely 
into the hands of the Persians, and the conflagration of Sardis 
was retaliated upon the home and citadel of its captors, as it 
also was upon their sacred temple of Eleusis. Xerxes im- 
mediately despatched to Susa intelligence of the fact, which is 
said to have excited ummeasured demonstrations of joy, con- 
futing seemingly the gloomy predictions of his uncle Artabanus.? 
On the next day but one, the Athenian exiles in his suite 
received his orders, or perhaps obtained his permission, to go 
and offer sacrifice amidst the ruins of the acropolis, and atone, 
if possible, for the desecration of the ground. They discovered 
that the sacred olive-tree near the chapel of Erechtheus, the 
especial gift of the goddess Athéné, though burnt to the ground 
by the recent flames, had already thrown out a fresh shoot of 
one cubit long: at least the piety of restored Athens afterwards 
believed this encouraging portent,® as well as that which was 
said to have been seen by Dikzeus (an Athenian companion of 
the Peisistratids) in the Thriasian plain. It was now the day 
set apart for the celebration of the Eleusinian mysteries ; and 
though in this sorrowful year there was no celebration, nor any 
Athenians in the territory, Dikzeus still fancied that he beheld 
the dust and heard the loud multitudinous chant, which was 
wont to accompany in ordinary times the processional march 
from Athens to Eleusis. He would even have revealed the 
fact to Xerxes himself, had not Demaratus deterred him from 
doing so: but he construed it as an evidence that the goddesses 
themselves were passing over from Eleusis to help the Athenians 
at Salamis. Yet whatever may have been received in after 
times, on that day certainly no man could believe in the 
speedy resurrection of conquered Athens as a free city; not 
even if he had witnessed the portent of the burnt olive-tree 
suddenly sprouting afresh with preternatural vigour. So hope- 
less did the circumstances of the Athenians then appear, not 
less to their confederates assembled, at Salamis than to the 
victorious Persians. 

About the time of the capture of the acropolis, the Persian 
fleet also arrived safely in the bay of Phalérum, reinforced by 
ships from Karystus as well as from various islands of the 


1 Herodot. i. 84. 

2 Herodot. v. 102; viii. 53-99; ix. 65. ee yap xara 7d Oeompdmiow 
xacay Thy ’Artixhy Thy ev TH hwelpy yevéoOas dd Méponot. 

3 Herodot. viii. 55-65. 
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Cyclades, so that Herodotus reckons it to have been as strong 
as before the terrible storm at Sépias Akté; an estimate 
certainly not admissible.! 

Soon after their arrival Xerxes himself descended to the 
shore to inspect the fleet, as well as to take counsel with the 
various naval leaders about the expediency of attacking the 
hostile fleet, now so near him in the narrow strait between 
Salamis and the coasts of Attica. He invited them all to take 
their seats in an assembly, wherein the king of Sidon occupied 
the first place and the king of Tyre the second. The question 
was put to each of them separately by Mardonius, and when 
we learn that all pronounced in favour of immediate fighting, 
we may be satisfied that the decided opinion of Xerxes him- 
self must have been well known to them beforehand. One 
exception alone was found to this unanimity—Artemisia, queen 
of Halikarnassus in Karia; into whose mouth Herodotus puts 
a speech of some length, deprecating all idea of fighting in the 
narrow strait of Salamis—predicting that if the land-force 
were moved forward to attack Peloponnesus, the Pelopon- 
nesians in the fleet at Salamis would return for the protection 
of their own homes, and that thus the fleet would disperse, the 
rather as there was little or no food in the island—and inti- 
mating, besides, unmeasured contempt for the efficacy of the 
Persian fleet and seamen as compared with the Greek, as well 
as for the subject contingents of Xerxes generally. That 
Queen Artemisia gave this prudent counsel, there is no reason 
to question; and the historian of Halikarnassus may have had 
means of hearing the grounds on which her opinion rested. 
But I find a difficulty in believing that she can have publicly 
delivered any such estimate of the maritime subjects of Persia ; 
an estimate not merely insulting to all who heard it, but at the 
time not just—though it had come to be nearer the truth at the 
time when Herodotus wrote,? and though Artemisia herself may 


1 Herodot. viii. 66. Colonel Leake observes upon this statement 
(Athens and the Demi of Attica, App. vol. ii. p. 250), ‘‘ About 1000 shzps 
is the greatest accuracy we can pretend to, in stating the strength of the 
Persian fleet at Salamis: and'from these are to be deducted, in estimating 
the number of ships engaged in the battle, those which were sent to occupy 
the Megaric strait of Salamis, 200 in number.” 

The estimate of Colonel Leake appears somewhat lower than the prob- 
able reality. Nor do I believe the statement of Diodorus, that ships 
were detached to occupy the Megaric strait: see a note shortly following. 

2 The picture drawn in the Cyropedia of Xenophon represents the 
subjects of Persia as spiritless and untrained to- war (GydAxnides xal 
acvyraxto:), and even designedly kept so, forming a contrast to the native 
Persians (Xenophon, Cyropeed, viii. I, 45). : 
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have lived to entertain the conviction afterwards. Whatever 
may have been her reasons, the historian tells us that friends 
as well as rivals were astonished at her rashness in dissuading 
the monarch from a naval battle, and expected that she would 
be put to death. But Xerxes heard the advice with perfect 
good temper, and even esteemed the Karian queen the more 
highly; though he resolved that the opinion of the majority, 
or his own opinion, should be acted upon. Orders were 
accordingly issued for the fleet to attack the next day,! and for 
the land-force to move forward towards Peloponnesus. 

Whilst, on the shore of Phalérum, an omnipotent will com- 
pelled seeming unanimity and precluded all real deliberation— 
great indeed was the contrast presented by the neighbouring 
Greek armament at Salamis ; among the members of which 
unmeasured dissension had been reigning. It has already been 
stated that the Greek fleet had originally got together at that 
island, not with any view of making it a naval station, but 
simply in order to cover and assist the emigration of the 
Athenians. This object being accomplished, and Xerxes being 
already in Attica, Eurybiadés convoked the chiefs to consider 
what position was the fittest for a naval engagement. Most 
of them, especially those from Peloponnesus, were averse to 
remaining at Salamis, and proposed that the fleet should be 
transferred to the Isthmus of Corinth, where it would be in 
immediate communication with the Peloponnesian land-force, 
so that in case of defeat at sea, the ships would find protection 
on shore and the men would join in the land service—while it 
worsted in a naval action near Salamis, they would be enclosed 
in an island from whence there were no hopes of escape.?__ In 
the midst of the debate, a messenger arrived with news of the 
capture and conflagration of Athens and her acropolis by the 
Persians. Such was the terror produced by this intelligence, 
that some of the chiefs, without even awaiting the conclusion 
of the debate and the final vote, quitted the council forthwith, 
and began to hoist sail, or prepare their rowers, for departure. 
The majority came to a formal vote for removing to the 
Isthmus; but as night was approaching, actual removal was 
deferred until the next morning.® 

Now was felt the want of a position like that of Thermopyle, 
which had served as a protection to all the Greeks at once, so 
as to check the growth of separate fears and interests. We can 
hardly wonder that the Peloponnesian chiefs—the Corinthians 


1 Herodot. viii. 68, 63, 70. ® Herodot. viii. 70. 
® Herodot. viii. 49, 50, 56. 
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in particular, who furnished so large a naval contingent, and 
within whose territory the land-battle at the Isthmus seemed 
about to take place—should manifest such an obstinate reluc- 
tance to fight at Salamis, and should insist on removing to a 
position where, in case of naval defeat, they could assist, and 
be assisted by, their own soldiers on land. On the other hand, 
Salamis was not only the most favourable position, in conse- 
quence of its narrow strait, for the inferior numbers of the 
Greeks, but could not be abandoned without breaking up the 
unity of the allied fleet ; since Megara and Agina would thus 
be left uncovered, and the contingents of each would imme- 
diately retire for the defence of their own homes,—while the 
Athenians also, a large portion of whose expatriated families 
were in Salamis and A®‘gina, would be in like manner dis- 
tracted from combined maritime efforts at the Isthmus. If 
transferred to the latter place, probably not even the Pelopon- 
nesians themselves would have remained in one body; for the 
squadrons of Epidaurus, Troezen, Hermioné, &c., each fearing 
that the Persian fleet might make a descent on one or other 
of these separate ports, would go home to repel such a con- 
tingency, in spite of the efforts of Eurybiadés to keep them 
together. Hence the order for quitting Salamis and repairing 
to the Isthmus was nothing less than a sentence of extinction 
for all combined maritime defence : and it thus became doubly 
abhorrent to all those who, like the Athenians, A¢ginetans, and 
Megarians, were also led by their own separate safety to cling 
to the defence of Salamis. In spite of all such opposition, 
however, and in spite of the protest of Themistoklés, the 
obstinate determination of the Peloponnesian leaders carried 
the vote for retreat, and each of them went to his ship to 
prepare for it on the following morning. 

When Themistoklés returned to his ship, with the gloom of 
this melancholy resolution full upon his mind, and with the 
necessity of providing for removal of the expatriated Athenian 
families in the island as well as for that of the squadron— 
he found an Athenian friend named Mnésiphilus, who asked 
him what the synod of chiefs had determined. Concerning 
this Mnésiphilus, who is mentioned generally as a sagacious 
practical politician, we unfortunately have no particulars : but 
it must have been no common man whom fame selected, truly 
or falsely, as the inspiring genius of Themistoklés. On 
learning what had been resolved, Mnésiphilus burst out into 
remonstrance on the utter ruin which its execution would 
entail; there would presently be neither any united fleet to 
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fight, nor any aggregate cause and country to fight for.1 He 
vehemently urged Themistoklés again to open the question, and 
to press by every means in his power for a recall of the vote in 
favour of retreat, as well as for a positive resolution to stay and 
fight at Salamis. Themistoklés had already in vain tried to 
enforce the same view: but though he was disheartened by ill- 
success, the remonstrances of a respected friend struck him 
so forcibly as to induce him to renew his efforts. He went 
instantly to the ship of Eurybiadés, asked permission to speak 
with him, and being invited aboard, reopened with him alone 
the whole subject of the past discussion, enforcing his own 
views as emphatically as he could. In this private communi- 
cation, all the arguments bearing upon the case were more 
unsparingly laid open than it had been possible to do in an 
assembly of the chiefs, who would have been insulted if openly 
told that they were likely to desert the fleet when once removed 
from Salamis. Speaking thus freely and confidentially, and 
speaking to Eurybiadés alone, Themistoklés was enabled to 
bring him partially round, and even prevailed upon him to con- 
vene a fresh synod. So soon as this synod had assembled, 
even before Eurybiadés had explained the object and formally 
opened the discussion, Themistoklés addressed himself to each 
of the chiefs separately, pouring forth at large his fears and 
anxiety as to the abandonment of Salamis: insomuch that the 
Corinthian Adeimantus rebuked him by saying—‘“ Themi- 
stoklés, those who in the public festival-matches rise up before the 
proper signal, are scourged.” ‘ True (rejoined the Athenian), 
but those who lag behind the signal win no crowns.” ? 
Eurybiadés then explained to the synod that doubts had 


1 Herodot. viii. §7. Otro: Epa ty dwalpwor ras vijas ded Zarapivos, rep) 
ovdeuins tr: warpldos vavuaxhoes’® nara yap wéAis Exacro: rpéporrai, &c. 
Compare vii. 139, and Thucyd. i. 73. 

® Herodot. viii. 58, 59. The account given by Herodotus, of these 
memorable debates which preceded the battle of Salamis, is in the main 
distinct, instructive and consistent. It is more probable than the narrative 
of Diodorus (xi. 1§, 16), who states that Themistoklés succeeded in fully 
convincing both Eurybiadés and the Peloponnesian chiefs of the pro- 
priety of fighting at Salamis, but that, in spite of all their efforts, the arma- 
ment would not obey them, and insisted on going to the Isthmus. And it 
deserves our esteem still more, if we contrast it with the loose and careless 
accounts of Plutarch and Cornelius Nepos. As Plutarch (Themist. c. 11) 
describes the scene, Eurybiadés was the person who desired to restrain 
the forwardness and oratory of Themistoklés, and with that view, first 
made to him the observation given in my text out of Herodotus, which 
Themistoklés followed up by the same answer—next, lified up his stick to 
strike Themistoklés, upon which the latter addressed to him the well-known 
observation—‘‘ Strike, but hear me” (Mdrafoy yey, Gxoveroy 84). Larcher 
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arisen in his mind, and that he called them together to re- 
consider the previous resolve: upon which Themistoklés began 
the debate. He vehemently enforced the necessity of fighting 
in the narrow sea of Salamis and not in the open waters at the 
Isthmus—as well as of preserving Megara and /&gina; con- 
tending that a naval victory at Salamis would be not less 
effective for the defence of Peloponnesus than if it took place 
at the Isthmus; whereas, if the fleet were withdrawn to the 
latter point, they would only draw the Persians after them. 
Moreover, he did not omit to add, that the Athenians had a 
prophecy assuring to them victory in this, their own island. 
But his speech made little impression on the Peloponnesian 
chiefs; who were even exasperated at being again summoned, 
to reopen a debate already concluded,—and concluded in a 
way which they deemed essential to their safety. In the bosom 
of the Corinthian Adeimantus, especially, this feeling of anger 
burst all bounds. He sharply denounced the presumption of 
Themistoklés, and bade him be silent as a man who had now 
no free Grecian city to represent—Athens being in the power 


expresses his surprise that Herodotus should have suppressed so impressive 
an anecdote as this latter: but we may see plainly from the tenor of his 
narrative that he cannot have heard it. In the narrative of Herodotus, 
Themistoklés gives no offence to Zuryébiadés, nor is the latter at all dis- 
pleased with him: nay, Eurybiadés is even brought over by the persuasion 
of Themistoklés, and disposed to fall in with hisviews. The persons whom 
Herodotus represents as angry with Themistoklés are, the Peloponnesian 
chiefs, especially Adeimantus the Corinthian. They are angry too (let it 
be added), not without plausible reason: a formal vote has just been taken 
by the majority, after full discussion ; and here is the chief of the minority 
who persuades Eurybiadés to reopen the whole debate: not an unreason- 
able cause for displeasure. Moreover it is Adeimantus, not Eurybiadeés, 
who addresses to Themistoklés the remark that ‘‘ persons who rise before 
the proper signal are scourged:” amd he makes the remark because The- 
mistoklés goes on speaking to, and trying to persuade, the various chiefs, 
before the business of the assembly has been formally opened. Themi- 
stoklés draws upon himself the censure by sinning against the forms of 
business, and talking before the propertime. But Plutarch puts the remark 
into the mouth of Eurybiadés, without any previous circumstance to justify 
it, and without any fitness, His narrative represents Eurybiadés as the 
person who was anxious both to transfer the ships to the Isthmus, and to 
prevent Themistoklés from offering any opposition to it; though such an 
attempt to check argumentative opposition from the commander of the 
Athenian squadron is noway credible. 

Dr. Blomfield (ad Aéschyl. Pers. 728) imagines that the story about 
Eurybiadés threatening Themisteklés with his stick grew out of the story as 
related in Herodotus, though to Herodotus himself it was unknown. I 
cannot think that this is correct, since the story will not fit on to the narra- 
tive of that historian : it does not consist with his conception of the relations 
between Eurybiadés and Themistoklés. 
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of the enemy. Nay, he went so far as to contend that Eury- 
biadés had no right to count the vote of Themistoklés until the 
latter could produce some free city as accrediting him to the 
synod. Such an attack, alike ungenerous and insane, upon the 
leader of more than half of the whole fleet, demonstrates the 
ungovernable impatience of the Corinthians to carry away the 
fleet to their Isthmus. It provoked a bitter retort against them 
from Themistoklés, who reminded them that while he had 
around him 200 well-manned ships, he could procure for him- 
self anywhere both city and territory as good or better than 
Corinth. But he now saw clearly that it was hopeless to think 
of enforcing his policy by argument, and that nothing would 
succeed except the direct language of intimidation. Turning 
to Eurybiadés, and addressing him personally, he said—‘“ If 
thou wilt stay here, and fight bravely here, all will turn out 
well ; but if thou wilt not stay, thou wilt bring Hellas to ruin.! 
For with us, all our means of war are contained in our ships. 
Be thou yet persuaded by me. If not, we Athenians shall 
migrate with our families on board, just as we are, to Siris in 
Italy, which is ours from of old, and which the prophecies 
announce that we are one day to colonise. You chiefs then, 
when bereft of allies like us, will hereafter reco_.cct what I am 
now saying.” 

Eurybiadés had before been nearly convinced by the im- 
pressive pleading of Themistoklés. But this last downright 
menace clenched his determination, and probably struck dumb 
even the Corinthian and Peloponnesian opponents: for it was 
but too plain, that without the Athenians the fleet was power- 
_ less. He did not however put the question again to vote, but 
took upon himself to rescind the previous resolution, and to 
issue orders for staying at Salamis to fight. In this order all 
acquiesced, willing or unwilling. The succeeding dawn saw 
them preparing for fight instead of for retreat, and invoking 
the protection and companionship of the A©akid heroes of 
Salamis—Telamon and Ajax: they even sent a trireme to 
fEgina to implore AZakus himself and the remaining A®akids. 
It seems to have been on this same day, also, that the 
resolution of fighting at Salamis was taken by Xerxes, whose 
fleet was seen in motion, towards the close of the day preparing 
for attack the next morning. 


1 Herodot. viii. 61, 62. <b ei pevéers abrod, wal udveow Eoea: dvip dyabds 
ei 5& ph, dvarpépes thy “EAAdSa. 

2 Herodot. viii. 64. O6ra piv of wep) Zadrapiva, treo dxpoBoAiwduevor, 
éwel re EbpuBiddy ote, abrot waperxevd(ovro ds vavuaxhoorres. 
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arisen in his mind, and that he called them together to re- 
consider the previous resolve: upon which Themistoklés began 
the debate. He vehemently enforced the necessity of fighting 
in the narrow sea of Salamis and not in the open waters at the 
Isthmus—as well as of preserving Megara and A®gina; con- 
tending that a naval victory at Salamis would be not less 
effective for the defence of Peloponnesus than if it took place 
at the Isthmus; whereas, if the fleet were withdrawn to the 
latter point, they would only draw the Persians after them. 
Moreover, he did not omit to add, that the Athenians had a 
prophecy assuring to them victory in this, their own island. 
But his speech made little impression on the Peloponnesian 
chiefs ; who were even exasperated at being again summoned, 
to reopen a debate already concluded,—and concluded in a 
way which they deemed essential to their safety. In the bosom 
of the Corinthian Adeimantus, especially, this feeling of anger 
burst all bounds. He sharply denounced the presumption of 
Themistoklés, and bade him be silent as a man who had now 
no free Grecian city to represent—Athens being in the power 


expresses his surprise that Herodotus should have suppressed so impressive 
an anecdote as this latter: but we may see plainly from the tenor of his 
narrative that he cannot have heard it. In the narrative of Herodotus, 
Themistoklés gives no offence to Zurpdiadés, nor is the latter at all dis- 
pleased with him: nay, Eurybiadés is even brought over by the persuasion 
of Themistoklés, and disposed to fall in with his views. The persons whom 
Herodotus represents as angry with Themistoklés are, the Peloponnesian 
chiefs, especially Adeimantus the Corinthian. They are angry too (let it 
be added), not without plausible reason: a formal vote has just been taken 
by the majority, after full discussion ; and here is the chief of the minority 
who persuades Eurybiadés to reopen the whole debate: not an unreason- 
able cause for displeasure. Moreover it is Adcimantus, not Eurybiadés, 
who addresses to Themistoklés the remark that ‘‘ persons who rise before 
the proper signal are scourged:” and he makes the remark because The- 
mistoklés goes on speaking to, and trying to persuade, the various chiefs, 
éefore the business of the assembly has been formally opened. Themi- 
stoklés draws upon himself the censure by sinning against the forms of 
business, and talking before the propertime. But Plutarch puts the remark 
into the mouth of Eurybiadés, without any previous circumstance to justify 
it, and without any fitness. His narrative represents Eurybiadés as the 
person who was anxious both to transfer the ships to the Isthmus, and to 
prevent Themistoklés from offering any opposition to it; though such an 
attempt to check argumentative separa from the commander of the 
Athenian squadron is noway credible. 

Dr. Blomfield (ad A®schyl. Pers. 728) imagines that the story about 
Eurybiadés threatening Themisteklés with his stick grew out of the story as 
related in Herodotus, though to Herodotus himself it was unknown. I 
cannot think that this is correct, since the story will not fit on to the narra- 
tive of that historian : it does not consist with his conception of the relations 
between Eurybiadés and Themistoklés, 
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of the enemy. Nay, he went so far as to contend that Eury- 
biadés had no right to count the vote of Themistoklés until the 
latter could produce some free city as accrediting him to the 
synod. Such an attack, alike ungenerous and insane, upon the 
leader of more than half of the whole fleet, demonstrates the 
ungovernable impatience of the Corinthians to carry away the 
fleet to their Isthmus. It provoked a bitter retort against them 
from Themistoklés, who reminded them that while he had 
around him 200 well-manned ships, he could procure for him- 
self anywhere both city and territory as good or better than 
Corinth. But he now saw clearly that it was hopeless to think 
of enforcing his policy by argument, and that nothing would 
succeed except the direct language of intimidation. Turning 
to Eurybiadés, and addressing him personally, he said—“ If 
thou wilt stay here, and fight bravely here, all will turn out 
well ; but if thou wilt not stay, thou wilt bring Hellas to ruin.’ 
For with us, all our means of war are contained in our ships. 
Be thou yet persuaded by me. If not, we Athenians shall 
migrate with our families on board, just as we are, to Siris in 
Italy, which is ours from of old,,and which the prophecies 
announce that we are one day to colonise. You chiefs then, 
when bereft of allies like us, will hereafter reco..cct what I am 
now saying.” 

Eurybiadés had before been nearly convinced by the im- 
pressive pleading of Themistoklés. But this last downright 
menace clenched his determination, and probably struck dumb 
even the Corinthian and Peloponnesian opponents : for it was 
but too plain, that without the Athenians the fleet was power- 
. less. He did not however put the question again to vote, but 
took upon himself to rescind the previous resolution, and to 
issue orders for staying at Salamis to fight. In this order all 
acquiesced, willing or unwilling. The succeeding dawn saw 
them preparing for fight instead of for retreat, and invoking 
the protection and companionship of the Aakid heroes of 
Salamis—Telamon and Ajax: they even sent a trireme to 
Egina to implore Atakus himself and the remaining akids. 
It seems to have been on this same day, also, that the 
resolution of fighting at Salamis was taken by Xerxes, whose 
fleet was seen in motion, towards the close of the day preparing 
for attack the next morning. 

1 Herodot. viii. 61, 62. db el pevders abrod, nal udvow Urea: dvhp da-yabss- 
ei se ph, dvarpépers rh *EAAd Sa. 
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But the Peloponnesians, though not venturing to disobey 
the orders of the Spartan admiral, still retained unabated their 
former fears and reluctance, which began again after a short 
interval to prevail over the formidable menace of Themistoklés, 
and were further strengthened by the advices from the Isthmus. 
The messengers from that quarter depicted the trepidation and 
affright of their absent brethren while constructing their cross 
wall at that point, to resist the impending land invasion. Why 
were /Aey not there also, to join hands and to help in the 
defence,—even if worsted at sea,—at least on land, instead of 
wasting their efforts in defence of Attica, already in the hands 
of the enemy? Such were the complaints which passed from 
man to man, with many a bitter exclamation against the 
insanity of Eurybiadés: at length the common feeling broke 
out in public and mutinous manifestation, and a fresh synod of 
the chiefs was demanded and convoked.1 Here the same 
angry debate, and the same irreconcileable difference, was 
again renewed; the Peloponnesian chiefs clamouring for 
immediate departure, while the Athenians, A%ginetans,? and 
Megarians, were equally urgent in favour of staying to fight. 
It was evident to Themistoklés that the majority of votes 
among the chiefs would be against him, in spite of the orders 
of Eurybiadés ; and the disastrous crisis, destined to deprive 
Greece of all united maritime defence, appeared imminent— 
when he resorted to one last stratagem to meet the desperate 
emergency by rendering flight impossible. Contriving a 
pretext for stealing away from the synod, he despatched a 
trusty messenger across the strait with a secret communication 
to the Persian generals. Sikinnus his slave—seemingly an 
Asiatic Greek ® who understood Persian and had perhaps been 
sold during the late Ionic revolt, but whose superior qualities 
are marked by the fact that he had the care and teaching of 
the children of his master—was instructed to acquaint them 
privately in the name of Themistoklés, who was represented as 

1 Herodot. viii. 74. @ws wey 3h abréwy drip avbpl waploraro, Goya 
wodpevor Thy EvpuBiddew aBovAlny: réros bt, eepsdyn és 7d péoor, 
obardoyéds Te 5h eylvero, kal woAAd éAdyeto xepl Tay aitay, &c. Compare 
Plutarch, Themist. c. 12. 

2 Lykurgus (cont, Leokrat. c. 17, p. 185) numbers the Aiginetans among 
those who were anxious to escape from Salamis during the night, and were 
only prevented from doing so by the stratagem of Themistoklés. This is 
a great mistake, as indeed these orators are perpetually misconceiving the 
facts of their past history. The Aginetans had an interest not less strong 
than the Athenians in keeping the fleet together and fighting at Salamis. 

% Plutarch (Themistokles, c, 12) calls Sikinnus a Persian by birth, which 
cannot be true. 
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wishing success at heart to the Persians, that the Greek fleet 
was not only in the utmost alarm, meditating immediate flight, 
but that the various portions of it were in such violent dis- 
sension, that they were more likely to fight against each other 
than against any common enemy. A splendid opportunity (it 
was added) was thus opened to the Persians, if they chose to 
avail themselves of it without delay, first to enclose and 
prevent their flight, and then to attack a disunited body, many 
of whom would, when the combat began, openly espouse the 
Persian cause.} 

Such was the important communication despatched by 
Themistoklés across the narrow strait (only a quarter of a mile 
in breadth at the narrowest part) which divides Salamis from 
the neighbouring continent on which the enemy were posted. 
It was delivered with so much address as to produce the exact 
impression which he intended, and the glorious success which 
followed caused it to pass for a splendid stratagem: had defeat 
ensued, his name would have been covered with infamy. 
What surprises us the most is, that after having reaped signal 
honour from it in the eyes of the Greeks as a stratagem, Themi- 
stoklés lived to take credit for it, during the exile of his latter 
days,” as a capital service rendered to the Persian monarch. 
It is not improbable, when we reflect upon the desperate 
condition of Grecian affairs at the moment, that such facility 
of double interpretation was in part his inducement for sending 
the message. 

It appears to have been delivered to Xerxes shortly after he 
had issued his orders for fighting on the next morning: and he 
entered so greedily into the scheme, as to direct his generals to 
close up the strait of Salamis on both sides during the night, 
to the north as well as to the south of the town of Salamis, at 
the risk of their heads if any opening were left for the Greeks 
to escape. The station of the numerous Persian fleet was 


1 Herodot. viii. 75. 

2 Thucyd. i. 137. It is curious to contrast this with AXschylus, Persz, 
351 seg. See also Herodot. viii. 109, 110. 

Isokratés might well remark about the ultimate rewards given by the 
Persians to Themistoklés—@euioroxAda 38, bs bwtp ris ‘EAAdSos abrois 
KaTrevauudxnoe, Tov peylatwy Bwpeav Ailwoay (Panegyric, Or. iv. p. 74)— 
— that orator speaks as if he knew nothing about the stratagem by 
which Themistoklés compelled the Greeks to fight at Salamis against their 
will. See the same Oration, c. 27, p. 61. 

®’ #Eschylus, Perse, 370. 

Herodotus does not mention this threat to the generals, nor does he even 
notice the personal interference of Xerxes in any way, so far as regards the 
night-movement of the Persian fleet. He treats the communication of 
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along the coast of Attica—its head-quarters were in the bay of 
Phalérum, but doubtless parts of it would occupy those three 
natural harbours, as yet unimproved by art, which belonged to 
the deme of Peireus—and would perhaps extend besides to 
other portions of the western coast southward of Phalérum ; 
while the Greek fleet was in the harbour of the town called 
Salamis, in the portion of the island facing Mount Atgaleos 
in Attica. During the night,! a portion of the Persian fleet, 
sailing from Peireus northward along the western coast of 
Attica, closed round to the north of the town and harbour of 
Salamis, so as to shut up the northern issue from the strait on 
the side of Eleusis; while another portion blocked up the 
other issue between Peirzeus and the south-eastern corner of the 
island, landing a detachment of troops on the desert island of 
Psyttaleia near to that corner.? These measures were all taken 


Sikinnus as having been made to the Persian generals, and the night- 
movement as undertaken by them. The statement of the contemporary 
poet seems the more probable of the two: but he omits, as might be 
expected, all notice oe the perilous dissensions in the Greek camp. 

Diodorus (xi. 17) states that the Egyptian squadron in the fleet of 
Xerxes was detached to block up the outlet between Salamis and the 
Megarid ; that is, to sail round the south-western corner of the island to 
the north-western strait, where the north-western corner of the island is 
separated by a narrow strait from Megara, near the spot where the fort of 
Budorum was afterwards situated, during the Peloponnesian war, 

Herodotus mentions nothing of this movement, and his account evidently 
implies that the Greek fleet was enclosed to the north of the town of 
Salamis, the Persian right wing having got between that town and Eleusis. 
The movement announced by Diodorus appears to me unnecessary and im- 

robable. If the Egyptian squadron had been placed there, they would 

ave been far indeed removed from the scene oF the action, but we may 
see that Herodotus believed them to have taken actual part in the battle 
along with the rest (viii. 100). 

2 Herodot. viii. 76. Totoe 38 &s mora eylvero ra dyyeAbdvra, ToiTO 
uty, és thy vnoida thy WurrdAcay, perath Sarauivds re xeiévny Kal tis 
nrelpov, ToAAovs THY Tlepoéwy &xeBiBdoarto: Touro be, ére:dh eylvovro pécat 
vines, dviryov péy Td Gm’ dowdpns xépas KuxAobpevar wpds Thy Zadapiva- 
dvivyor 5& of duh thy Kéow re xal rhy Kuvdécovpay reraypévoi, xaréxov Te 
péxpt Movvuxlns wdvra Toy wopOndy rho ynval. 

He had previously stated Phalérum as the main station of the Persian 
fleet ; not necessarily meaning that the whole of it was there. The passage 
which I have just transcribed intimates what the Persians did to accomplish 
their purpose of surrounding the Greeks in the harbour of Salamis: and 
the first part of it, wherein he speaks of the western (more properly north- 
western) wing, presents no extraordinary difficulty, though we do not know 
how far the western wing extended before the movement was commenced. 
Probably it extended to the harbour of Peirzeus, and began from thence its 
night-movement along the Attic coast to get beyond the town of Salamis. 
But the second part of the passage is not easy to comprehend, where he 
states that ‘those who were stationed about Keos and Kynosura also 
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during the night, to prevent the anticipated flight of the Greeks, 
and then to attack them in the narrow strait close on their own 
harbour, the next morning. 

Meanwhile that angry controversy among the Grecian chiefs, 
in the midst of which Themistoklés had sent over his secret 
envoy, continued without abatement and without decision. It 
was the interest of the Athenian general to prolong the debate, 
and to prevent any concluding vote, until the effect of his 
stratagem should have rendered retreat impossible. Such 
prolongation was nowise difficult in a case so critical, where 
the majority of chiefs was on one side, and that of naval force 
on the other—especially as Eurybiadés himself was favourable 
to the view of Themistoklés. Accordingly the debate was 
still unfinished at nightfall, and either continued all night, or 
was adjourned to an hour before daybreak on the following 
morning—when an incident, interesting as well as important, 
gave to it a new turn. The ostracised Aristeidés arrived at 
Salamis from A®gina. Since the revocation of his sentence—a 
revocation proposed by Themistoklés himself—he had had no 


moved, and beset with their ships the whole strait as far as Munychia.” 
What places are Keos and Kynosura, and where were they situated? The 
only known places of those names, are, the island of Keos, not far south 
of Cape Sunium in Attica—and the promontory, Kynosura, on the north- 
eastern coast of Attica, immediately north of the bay of Marathon. It 
seems hardly possible to suppose that Herodotus meant this latter promon- 
tory, too distant to render the movement which he describes at all 
practicable: even the island of Keos is somewhat open to the same 
objection, though not in so ee a degree, of being too distant. Hence 
Barthélemy, Kruse, Bahr, and Dr. Thirlwall, apply the names Keos and 
Kynosura to two promontories (the southernmost and the south-eastern- 
most) of the island of Salamis; and Kiepert has realised their idea in his 
newly-published maps. But in the first place, no authority is produced 
for giving these names to two promontories in the island, and the critics 
only do it because they say it is necessary to secure a reasonable meaning to 
this passage of Herodotus. In the next place, if we admit their supposition, 
we must suppose that écfore this night-movement commenced, the Persian 
fleet was already stationed in part off the zs/and of Salamis ; which appears 
to me highly improbable. Whatever station that fleet occupied before the 
night-movement, we may be very sure that it was not upon an island then 
possessed by the enemy: it was somewhere on the coast of Attica: and 
the names Keos and Kynosura must belong to some unknown points in 
Attica, not in Salamis, I cannot therefore adopt the supposition of these 
critics, though on the other hand Larcher is not satisfactory in his attempt 
to remove the objections which apply to the supposition of Keos and Kyno- 
sura as commonly understood. It is difficult in this case to reconcile the 
statement of Herodotus with geographical considerations, and I rather 
suspect that on this occasion the historian has been himself misled by too 
great a desire to find the oracle of Bakis truly fulfilled. It is from Bakis 
‘that he copies the name Kynosura (viii. 77). 
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opportunity of revisiting Athens, and he now for the first time 
rejoined his countrymen in their exile at Salamis; not unin- 
formed of the dissensions raging, and of the impatience of the 
Peloponnesians to retire to the Isthmus. He was the first to 
bring the news that such retirement had become impracticable 
from the position of the Persian fleet, which his own vessel in 
coming from A¢gina had only eluded under favour of night. 
He caused Themistoklés to be invited out from the assembled 
synod of chiefs; and after a generous exordium, wherein he 
expressed his hope that their rivalry would for the future be 
only a competition in doing good to their common country, 
apprised him that the new movement of the Persians excluded 
all hope of now reaching the Isthmus, and rendered further 
debate useless. ‘Themistoklés expressed his joy at the intelli- 
gence ; communicating his owm secret message whereby he 
had himself brought the movement about, in order that the 
Peloponnesian chiefs might be forced to fight at Salamis even 
against their own consent. He moreover desired Aristeidés to 
go himself into the synod, and communicate the news; for if 
it came from the lips of Themistoklés, the Peloponnesians 
would treat it as a fabrication. So obstinate indeed was their 
incredulity that they would not accept it as truth even on the 
assertion of Aristeidés : nor was it until the arrival of a Tenian 
vessel, deserting from the Persian fleet, that they at last 
brought themselves to credit the actual posture of affairs and 
the entire impossibility of retreat. Once satisfied of this fact, 
they prepared themselves at dawn for the impending battle. 
Having caused his land-force to be drawn up along the 
shore opposite to Salamis, Xerxes had erected for himself a 
lofty seat or throne, upon one of the projecting declivities of 
Mount A®‘galeos—near the Herakleion and immediately over- 
hanging the sea *—from whence he could plainly review all the 


1 Herodot. viii. 79, 80. 

Herodotus states, doubtless correctly, that Aristeidés, immediately after 
he had made the communication to the synod, went away, not pretending 
to take part in the debate: Plutarch represents him as present and as 
taking part in it (.Aristeides, c. 9). According to Plutarch, Themistoklés 
desires sristeidés to assist him in persuading Eurybiadés: according to 
Hlerodotus, Eurybiadés was already persuaded: it was the Peloponnesian 
chiefs who stood out. 

The details of Herodotus will be found throughout both more credible 
and more consistent than those of Plutarch and the later writers. 

# Aschylus, Pers. 473: Herodot. viii. 90. The throne with silver feet, 
upon which Xerxes had sat, was long preserved in the acropolis of Athens 
—having been left at his retreat. Harpokration, "Apyupérous 3igpos. 

«a writer, to whom Plutarch refers,—Akestodérus—affinned that the. 
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phases of the combat and the conduct of his subject troops. 
He was persuaded that they had not done their best at 
Artemisium, in consequence of his absence, and that his 
presence would inspire them with fresh valour: moreover his 
royal scribes stood ready by his side to record the names both 
of the brave and of the backward combatants. On the nght 
wing of his fleet, which approached Salamis on the side of 
Eleusis, and was opposed to the Athenians on the Grecian 
left,—were placed the Phcenicians and Egyptians ; on his left 
wing the Ionians 1}—approaching from the side of Peirzeus, and 
opposed to the Lacedemonians, A%ginetans, and Megarians. 
The seamen of the Persian fleet, however, had been on ship- 
board all night, in making that movement which had brought 
them into their actual position ; while the Greek seamen now 
began without previous fatigue, fresh from the animated 
harangues of Themistoklés and the other leaders. Just as 
they were getting on board, they were joined by the trireme 
which had been sent to /®gina to bring to their aid A®akus 
with the other AXakid heroes. Honoured with this precious 
heroic aid, which tended so much to raise the spirits of the 
Greeks, the A‘ginetan trireme now arrived just in time to take 
her post in the line, having eluded pursuit from the intervening 
enemy,” 


seat of Xerxes was erected, not under Mount A®galeos, but much 
farther to the north-west, on the borders of Attica and the Megarid, under 
the mountains called Kerata (Plutarch, Themistoklés, 13). If this writer 
was acquainted with the topography of Attica, we must suppose him to 
have ascribed an astonishingly long sight to Xerxes: but we may probably 
take the assertion as a sample of that carelessness in geography which marks 
so many ancient writers. Ktésias recognises the ‘HpaxAeior (Persica, c. 26). 

1 Herodot. viii. 85 ; Diodor. xi. 16. 

® Herodot. viii. 83; Plutarch (Themistoklés, c. 13; Aristeidés, c. 9; 
Pelopidas, c. 21). Plutarch tells a story out of Phanias, respecting an 
incident in the moment before the action, which it is pleasing to find suffi- 
cient ground for rejecting. Themistoklés, with the prophet Euphrantidés, 
was offering sacrifice by the side of the admiral’s galley, when three beau- 
tiful youths, nephews of Xerxes, were brought in prisoners. As the fire 
was just then blazing brilliantly, and sneezing was heard from the right, 
the prophet enjoined Themistoklés to offer these three prisoners as a pro- 
pitiatory offering to Dionysus Oméstés ; which the clamour by the bystanders 
compelled him to do against his will. This is what Plutarch states in his 
life of Themistoklés ; in his life of Aristeidés, he affirms that these youths 
were brought prisoners from Psyttaleia, when Aristeidés attacked i af the 
beginning of the action. Now Aristeidés did not attack Psyttaleia until the 
naval combat was nearly over, so that no prisoners can have been brought 
from thence at the commencement of the action: there could therefore have 
been no Persian prisoners to sacrifice, and the story may be dismissed as a 
fiction. 
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The Greeks rowed forward from the shore to attack, with 
the usual pzean or war-shout, which was confidently returned 
by the Persians. Indeed the latter were the most forward of 
the two to begin the fight. The Greek seamen, on gradually 
nearing the enemy, became at first disposed to hesitate—and 
even backed water for a space, so that some of them touched 
ground on their own shore; until the retrograde movement 
was arrested by a supernatural feminine figure hovering over 
them, who exclaimed with a voice that rang through the whole 
flee-—“ Ye worthies, how much farther are ye going to back 
water?” The very circulation of this fable attests the dubious 
courage of the Greeks at the commencement of the battle.? 
The brave Athenian captains Ameinias and Lykomédés (the 
former, brother of the poet A®schylus) were the first to obey 
either the feminine voice or the inspirations of their own 
ardour ; though, according to the version current at /€gina, it 
was the A®ginetan ship, the carrier of the A°akid heroes, which 
first set this honourable example.2 The Naxian Demokritus 
was celebrated by Simonides as the third ship in action. 
Ameinias, darting forth from the line, charged with the beak 
of his ship full against a Phoenician, and the two became 
entangled so that he could not again get clear: other ships 
came in aid on both sides, and the action thus became 
general, 

Herodotus, with his usual candour, tells us that he could 
procure few details about the action except as to what con- 
cerned Artemisia, the queen of his own city: so that we know 
hardly anything beyond the general facts. But it appears that, 
with the exception of the Ionic Greeks, many of whom 
(apparently a greater number than Herodotus likes to acknow- 

1 Herodot. viii. 84. gavetoay 5¢ diaxeredcacOa, Sore wal Away dxodoa: 
rd trav ‘EAAhvov orparéreBor, dve8icacay xpdrepov rdde- "2, Saipdvior, péxps 
xécou rs epbuyny dvaxpovecde ; 

#Eschylus (Pers. 396-415) describes finely the war-shout of the Greeks 


and the response of the Persians: for very good reasons, he does not notice 
the incipient backwardness of the Greeks, which Herodotus brings before 


us. 

The war-shout here described by Aischylus, a warrior actually engaged, 
shows us the difference between a naval combat of that day and the improved 
tactics of the Athenians fifty years afterwards, at the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian war. Phormion especially enjoins on his men the necessity 
of silence (Thucyd. ii. 89). ih 

2 Simonides, Epigram 138, Bergk ; Plutarch, De Herodot. Malignitate, 
c. 36. 

According to Plutarch (Themist. 12) and Diodorus (xi. 17), it was the 
Persian admiral’s ship which was first charged and captured: if the fact 
had been so, Aischylus would probably have specified it, 
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fedge) were lukewarm, and some even averse \—the subjects of 
Xerxes conducted themselves generally with great bravery: 
Phoenicians, Cyprians, Kilikians, Egyptians, vied with the 
Persians and Medes serving as soldiers on shipboard, in 
trying to satisfy the exigent monarch who sat on shore 
watching their behaviour, Their signal defeat was not owing 
to any want of courage—but, first, to the narrow space which 
rendered their superior number a hindrance rather than a 
benefit : next, to their want of orderly line and discipline as 
compared with the Greeks: thirdly, to the fact that when once 
fortune seemed to turn against them, they had no fidelity or 
reciprocal attachment, and each ally was willing to sacrifice or 
even to run down others, in order to effect his own escape. 
Their numbers and absence of concert threw them into con- 
fusion and caused them to run foul of each other. Those in 
the front could not recede, nor could those in the rear 
advance :? the oar-blades were broken by collision—the steers- 
men lost control of their ships, and could no longer adjust the 
ship’s course so as to strike that direct blow with the beak 
which was essential in ancient warfare. After some time of 
combat, the whole Persian fleet was driven back and became 
thoroughly unmanageable, so that the issue was no longer 
doubtful, and nothing remained except the efforts of individual 
bravery to protract the struggle. Whilethe Athenian squadron 
on the left, which had the greatest resistance to surmount, 
broke up and drove before them the Persian right, the A®gine- 
tans on the right intercepted the flight of the fugitives to 
Phalérum :* Demokritus the Naxian captain was said to have 
captured five ships of the Persians with his own single trireme. 
The chief admiral Ariabignés, brother of Xerxes, attacked at 
once by two Athenian triremes, fell gallantly trying to board 
one of them, and the number of distinguished Persians and 
Medes who shared his fate was very great ;* the more so, as 


1 Herodot. viii. 85; Diodor. xi. 16. Aschylus in the Perse, though he 
gives a long list of the names of those who fought against Athens, does not 
make any allusion to the Ionie or to any other Greeks as having formed 
part of the catalogue. See Blomfield ad Afschyl. Pers. 42. Such silence 
easily admits of explanation. 

Herodot viii. 86; Diodor. xi. 17. The testimony of the former, both 
to the courage manifested by the Persian fleet, and to their entire want of 
order and system, is decisive, as well as to the effect of the personal over- 
looking of Xerxes, 

4 Simonides, Epigr. 138, Bergk. 

4 The many names of Persian chiefs whom Aschylus reports as having 
been slain, are probably for the most part inventions of his own, to please 
the ears of his audience, See Blomfield, Prefat. ad Aéschyl. Pers. p. xii 
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few of them knew how to swim, while among the Greek seamen 
who were Cast into the sea, the greater number were swimmers, 
and had the friendly shore of Salamis near at hand. 

It appears that the Phoenician seamen of the fleet threw the 
blame of defeat upon the Ionic Greeks; and some of them, 
driven ashore during the heat of the battle under the immediate 
throne of Xerxes, excused themselves by denouncing the others 
as traitors. The heads of the Ionic leaders might have been 
endangered if the monarch had not seen with his own eyes an 
act of surprising gallantry by one of their number. An Ionic 
trireme from Samothrace charged and disabled an Attic tnreme, 
but was herself almost immediately run down by an A‘ginetan. 
The Samothracian crew, as their vessel lay disabled on the 
water, made such excellent use of their missile weapons, that 
they cleared the decks of the A®ginetan, sprung on board, and 
became masters of her. This exploit, passing under the eyes 
of Xerxes himself, induced him to treat the Phoenicians as 
dastardly calumniators, and to direct their heads to be cut off. 
His wrath and vexation (Herodotus tells us) were boundless, 
and he scarcely knew on whom to vent the feelings.? 

In this disastrous battle itself, as in the debate before the 
battle, the conduct of Artemisia of Halikarnassus was such as 
to give him full satisfaction. It appears that this queen 
maintained her full part in the battle until the disorder had 
become irretrievable. She then sought to escape, pursued 
by the Athenian trierarch Ameinias, but found her progress 
obstructed by the number of fugitive or embarrassed comrades 
before her. In this dilemma she preserved herself from pursuit 
by attaching one of her own comrades ; she charged the trireme 
of the Karian prince Damasithymus of Kalyndus, ran it down 
and sunk it, so that the prince with all his crew perished. Had 
Ameinias been aware that the vessel which he was following 
was that of Artemisia, nothing would have induced him to 
relax in the pursuit—for the Athenian captains were all in- 
dignant at the idea of a female invader assailing their city.? 
But knowing her ship only as one among the enemy, and 
seeing her thus charge and destroy another enemy’s ship, he 
concluded her to be a deserter, turned his pursuit elsewhere, 
and suffered her to escape. At the same time, it so happened 


1 Herodot. viii. 90. 

® Compare the indignant language of Demosthenés a century and a 
quarter afterwards, respecting the second Artemisia queen of Karia, as the 
enemy of Athens—dyeis 8 dvres "A@nvaio: BdpBapoy kvOpwwrov, «al radra 
yuvaixa, poBnOhaecbe (Demosthenés, De Rhodior. Libertat. c. x. p. 197). 
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that the destruction of the ship of Damasithymus happened under 
the eyes of Xerxes and of the persons around him on shore, 
who recognised the ship of Artemisia, but supposed the ship 
destroyed to be a Greek. Accordingly they remarked to him, 
** Master, seest thou not how well Artemisia fights, and how 
she has just sunk an enemy’s ship?” Assured that it .was 
really her deed, Xerxes is said to have replied, “‘ My men have 
become women ; my women, men.” Thus was Artemisia not 
only preserved, but exalted to a higher place in the esteem of 
Xerxes by the destruction of one of his own ships ; among the 
crew of which not a man survived to tell the true story. 

Of the total loss of either fleet, Herodotus gives us no 
estimate ; but Diodorus states the number of ships destroyed 
on the Grecian side as forty, on the Persian side as two 
hundred ; independent of those which were made prisoners 
with all their crews. To the Persian loss is to be added, the 
destruction of all those troops whom they had landed before 
the battle in the island of Psyttaleia. As soon as the Persian 
fleet was put to flight, Aristeidés carried over some Grecian 
hoplites to that island, overpowered the enemy, and put them 
to death to a man. This loss appears to have been much 
deplored, as they were choice troops; in great proportion, the 
native Persian guards.” 

Great and capital as the victory was, there yet remained after 
it a sufficient portion of the Persian fleet to maintain even mari- 
time war vigorously, not to mention the powerful land-force, 
as yet unshaken. And the Greeks themselves—immediately 

1 Herodot. viii. 87, 88, 93. The story here given by Herodotus respect- 
ing the stratagem whereby Artemisia escaped, seems sufficiently probable ; 
and he may have heard it from fellow-citizens of his own who were aboard 
her vessel. Though Plutarch accuses him of extravagant disposition to 
compliment this queen, it is evident that he does not himself like the story, 
nor consider it to be compliment ; for he himself insinuates a doubt, *‘I do 
not know whether she ran down the Kalyndian ship intentionally, or came 
accidentally into collision with it.” Since the shock was so destructive 
that the Kalyndian ship was completely run down and sunk, so that every 
man of her crew perished, we may be pretty sure that it was intentional ; 
and the historian merely suggests a possible hypothesis to palliate an act 
of great treachery. Though the story of the sinking of the Kalyndian ship 
has the air of truth, however, we cannot say the same about the observation 
of Xerxes, and the notice which he is reported to have taken of the act: 
all this reads like nothing but romance, 

We have to regret (as Plutarch observes, De Malign. Herodot. p. 873) 
that Herodotus tells us so much less about others than about Artemisia ; 
but he doubtless Aeard more about her than about the rest, and perhaps his 
own relatives may have been among her contingent. 

® Herodot. viii. 95; Plutarch, Aristid. c. 9; AischyL Pers. 454-470; 
Diodor. xi. 19. 
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after they had collected in their island, as well as could 
be done, the fragments of shipping and the dead bodies— 
made ready for a second engagement.! But they were relieved 
from this necessity by the pusillanimity? of the invading 
monarch, in whom the defeat had occasioned a sudden 
revulsion from contemptuous confidence, not only to rage and 
disappointment, but to the extreme of alarm for his own 
personal safety. He was possessed with a feeling of mingled 
wrath and distrust against his naval force, which consisted 
entirely of subject nations—Pheenicians, Egyptians, Kilikians, 
Cyprians, Pamphylians, Ionic Greeks, &c., with a few Persians 
and Medes serving on board, in a capacity probably not well- 
suited to them. None of these subjects had any interest in the 
success of the invasion, or any other motive for service except 
fear ; while the sympathies of the Ionic Greeks were even 
decidedly against it. Xerxes now came to suspect the fidelity, 
or undervalue the courage, of all these naval subjects. He 
fancied that they could make no resistance to the Greek fleet, 
and dreaded lest the latter should sail forthwith to the Helles- 
pont, so as to break down the bridge and intercept his personal 
retreat ; for upon the maintenance of that bridge he conceived 
his own safety to turn, not less than that of his father Darius, 
when retreating from Scythia, upon the preservation of the 
bridge over the Danube.* Against the Phcenicians, from whom 
he had expected most, his rage broke out in such fierce threats, 
that they stole away from the fleet in the night, and departed 
homeward.5 Such a capital desertion made future naval 


1 Herodot. viii. 96. 

® The victories of the Greeks over the Persians were materially aided by 
the personal timidity of Xerxes, and of Darius Codomannus at Issus and 
Arbela (Arrian, ii. 11, 6; iii. 14, 3). 

8 See this feeling especially in the language of Mardonius to Xerxes 
(Herodot, viii, 100), as well as in that put into the mouth of Artemisia by 
the historian (viii. 68), which indicates the general conception of the 
historian himself, derived from the various information which reached him. 

* Herodot. vii. 10. 

5 This important fact is not stated by Herodotus, but it is distinctly 
given in Diodorus, xi. 19. It seems probable ee 

If the tragedy of Phrynichus, entitled Phanissz, had been preserved, we 
should have known more about the position and behaviour of the Pheenician 
contingent in this invasion. It was represented at Athens only three years 
after the battle of Salamis, in B.c. 477 or 476, with Themistoklés as 
choregus, four years earlier than the Perse of fEschylus, which was 
affirmed by Glaucus to have been (waparerorjoGa) altered from it. The 
Chorus in the Phoenisse consisted of Phoenician women, possibly the 
widows of those Phoenicians whom Xerxes had caused to be beheaded 
after the battle (Herodot. viii. 90, as Dr. Blomfield supposes, Preef, ad 
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struggle still more hopeless, and Xerxes, though at first breath- 
ing revenge, and talking about a vast mole or bridge to be 
thrown across the strait to Salamis, speedily ended by giving 
orders to the whole fleet to leave Phalérum in the night— 
not without disembarking, however, the best soldiers who 
served on board.1 They were directed to make straight for 
the Hellespont, and there to guard the bridge against his 
arrival.? 

This resolution was prompted by Mardonius, who saw the 
real terror which beset his master, and read therein sufficient 
evidence of danger to himself. When Xerxes despatched to 
Susa intelligence of his disastrous overthrow, the feeling at 
home was not simply that of violent grief for the calamity, and 
fear for the personal safety of the monarch: it was further 
embittered by anger against Mardonius, as the instigator of this 
ruinous enterprise. That general knew full well that there was 
no safety for him ® in returning to Persia with the shame of 
failure on his head. It was better for him to take upon 
himself the chance of subduing Greece, which he had good 
hopes of being yet able to do—and to advise the return of 
Xerxes himself to a safe and easy residence in Asia. Such 
counsel was eminently palatable to the present alarm of the 
monarch, while it opened to Mardonius himself a fresh chance 
not only of safety, but of increased power and glory. Accord- 
ingly he began to re-assure his master by representing that the 
recent blow was after all not serious—that it had only fallen 
upon the inferior part of his force, and upon worthless foreign 
slaves, like Phoenicians, Egyptians, &c., while the native 
Persian troops yet remained unconquered and unconquerable, 
fully adequate to execute the monarch’s revenge upon Hellas— 
that Xerxes might now very well retire with the bulk of his army, 
Esch. Pers. p. ix.), or only of Phoenicians absent on the expedition. The 
fragments remaining of this tragedy, which gained the prize, are too scanty 
to sustain any conjectures as to its scheme or details (see Welcker, Griech- 
ische Tragoed. vol. i. p. 26; and Droysen, Phrynichos, Aischylos, und die 
Trilogie, p. 4-6). 

1 Herodot, ix. 32. 

® Herodot. viii. 97-107. Such was the terror of these retreating seamen, 
that they are said to have mistaken the projecting cliffs of Cape Zéstér 
(about half-way between Peirzeus and Sunium) for ships, and redoubled 
the haste of their flight as if an enemy were after them—a story which we 
can treat as nothing better than silly exaggeration in the Athenian in- 
formants of Herodotus. 

Ktésias, Pers. c. xxvi. 3; Strabo, ix. p. 395; the two latter talk about the 
intention to carry a mole across from Attica to Salamis, as if it had been 


conceived defore the battle. 
8 Compare Herodot. vii. ro. 
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if he were disposed, and that he (Mardonius) would pledge 
himself to complete the conquest, at the head of 300,000 
chosen troops. This proposition afforded at the same time 
consolation for the monarch’s wounded vanity, and safety for 
his person. His confidential Persians, and Artemisia herself 
on being consulted, approved of the step. The latter had 
acquired his confidence by the dissuasive advice which she had 
given before the recent deplorable engagement, and she had 
every motive now to encourage a proposition indicating solici- 
tude for his person, as well as relieving herself from the 
obligation of further service. ‘If Mardonius desires to remain 
(she remarked contemptuously?), by all means let him have 
the troops: should he succeed, thou wilt be the gainer; 
should he even perish, the loss of some of thy slaves is trifling, 
so long as thou remainest safe, and thy house in power. 
Thou hast already accomplished the purpose of thy expedition, 
in burning Athens.” Xerxes, while adopting this counsel and 
directing the return of his fleet, showed his satisfaction with 
the Halikarnassian queen by entrusting to her some of his 
children, with directions to transport them to Ephesus. 
The Greeks at Salamis learnt with surprise and joy the 
departure of the hostile fleet from the bay of Phalérum, and 
immediately put themselves in pursuit ; following as far as the 
island of Andros without success. Themistoklés and the 
Athenians re even said to have been anxious to push on 
forthwith to the Hellespont, and there break down the bridge 
of boats, in order to prevent the escape of Xerxes—had they 
not been restrained by the caution of Eurybiadés and the 
Peloponnesians, who represented that it was dangerous to 
detain the Persian monarch in the heart of Greece. Themi- 
stoklés readily suffered himself to be persuaded, and contributed 
much to divert his countrymen from the idea; while he at the 
same time sent the faithful Sikinnus a second time to Xerxes, 
with the intimation that he (Themistoklés) had restrained the 
impatience of the Greeks to proceed without delay and burn 
the Hellespontine bridge—and that he had thus, from personal 
friendship to the monarch, secured for him a safe retreat.? 


1 Herodot. viii. 101, 102. 

2 Herodot. viii. 109, 110; Thucyd. i. 137. The words hy yWevdas 
=pocemoi}oaro may probably be understood in a sense somewhat larger 
than that which they naturally bear in Thucydidés. In point of fact—not 
only was it false, that Themistoklés was the person who dissuaded the 
Greeks from going to the Hellespont—but it was also false, that the 
Greeks had ever any serious intention of going there. Compare Cornelius 
Nepos, Themistokl. c. 5. 
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Though this is the story related by Herodotus, we can hardly 
believe that with the great Persian land-force in the heart of 
Attica, there could have been any serious idea of so distant an 
operation as that of attacking the bridge at the Hellespont. It 
seems more probable that Themistoklés fabricated the inten- 
tion, with a view of frightening Xerxes away, as well as of 
establishing a personal claim upon his gratitude in reserve for 
future contingencies. 

Such crafty manceuvres, and long-sighted calculations of 
possibility, seem extraordinary: but the facts are sufficiently 
attested—since Themistoklés lived to claim as well as to 
receive fulfilment of the obligation thus conferred. Though 
extraordinary, they will not appear inexplicable, if we reflect, 
first, that the Persian game, even now after the defeat of 
Salamis, was not only not desperate, but might perfectly well 
have succeeded, if it had been played with reasonable prudence: 
next, that there existed in the mind of this eminent man an 
almost unparalleled combination of splendid patriotism, long- 
sighted cunning, and sclfish rapacity. Themistoklés knew 
better than any one else that the cause of Greece had appeared 
utterly desperate, only a few hours before the late battle: 
moreover, a clever man tainted with such constant guilt might 
naturally calculate on being one day detected and punished, 
even if the Greeks proved successful. 

He now employed the fleet among the islands of the 
Cycladés, for the purpose of levying fines upon them as a punish- 
ment for adherence to the Persians. He first laid siege to 
Andros, telling the inhabitants that he came to demand their 
money, bringing with him two great gods—Persuasion and 
Necessity. To which the Andrians replied, that ‘‘ Athens was 
a great city and blest with excellent gods: but that s¢hey were 
miserably poor, and that there were two unkind gods who 
always stayed with them and would never quit the island— 
Poverty and Helplessness.!_ In these gods the Andrians put their 
trust, refusing to deliver the money required ; for the power of 
Athens could never overcome their inability. » While the fleet 
was engaged in contending against the Andrians with their sad 
protecting deities, Themistoklés sent round to various other cities, 
demanding from them private sums of money on condition of 
securing them from attack. From Karystus, Paros, and other 


1 Herodot. viii. 111. mel "Avdplous ye elva: yewwelvas és ra péyiora 
avhxovtas, xal Geos Sh0 dxphorovus obk exrAclxew optwy Thy vijcoy, 4AX’ aid 
piroxupéew. . . Mevinv re cal "Aunxaviny. 

Compare Alkzeus, Fragm. 90, ed. Bergk, and Herodot. vii. 172. 
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places, he thus extorted bribes for himself apart from the other 
generals, but it appears that Andros was found unproductive, 
and after no very long absence the fleet was brought back to 
Salamis.” 

The intimation sent by Themistoklés perhaps had the effect 
of hastening the departure of Xerxes, who remained in Attica 
only a few days after the battle of Salamis, and then withdrew 
his army through Beeotia into Thessaly, where Mardonius 
made choice of the troops to be retained for his future opera- 
tions. He retained all the Persians, Medes, Sakz, Baktrians, 
and Indians, horse as well as foot, together with select detach- 
ments of the remaining contingents ; making in all, according 
to Herodotus, 300,000 men. But as it was now the beginning 
of September, and as 60,000 out of his forces, under Artabazus, 
were destined to escort Xerxes himself to the Hellespont, 
Mardonius proposed to winter in Thessaly, and to postpone 
further military operations until the ensuing spring. 

Having left most of these troops under the orders of 
Mardonius in Thessaly, Xerxes marched away with the rest to 
the Hellespont, by the same road as he had taken in his advance 
a few months before. Respecting his retreat a plentiful stock 
of stories were circulated *—inconsistent with each other, 


1 Herodot. viii. 112; Plutarch, Themistoklés, c. 21—who cites a few 
bitter lines from the contemporary poet Timokreon. 

@ Herodot. viii. 112-121. 

% Herodot. viii. 114-126. 

‘ The account given by Aéschylus of this retiring march appears to me 
exaggerated, and in several points incredible (Perse, 482-513). That 
they suffered greatly during the march from want of provisions, is doubt- 
less true, and that many of them died of hunger. But we must consider 
in deduction—1. That this march took place in the months of October and 
November, therefore not very long after the harvest. 2. That Mardonius 
maintained a large army in Thessaly all the winter and brought them out 
in fighting condition in the spring. 3. That Artabazus also with another 
large division was in military operation in Thrace all the winter, after 
having escorted Xerxes into safety. 

When we consider these facts, it will seem that the statements of 
Eschylus even as to the sufferings by famine must be taken with great 
allowance. But his statement about the passage of the Strymon appears 
to me incredible, and I regret to find myself on this point differing from 
Dr. Thirlwall, who considers it an undoubted fact (Hist. of Greece, ch. xv. 
p- 351, 2nded.). ‘*The river had been frozen in the night hard enough 
to bear those who arrived first. But the ice suddenly gave way under the 
morning sun, and numbers perished in the waters”—so Dr. Thirlwall 
states, after AEschylus—adding in a note, “It is a little surprising that 
Herodotus, when he is describing the miseries of the retreat, does not 
notice this disaster, which is so prominent in the narrative of the Persian 
messenger in Aéschylus. There can however be no doubt as to the fact: 
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fanciful, and even incredible. Grecian imagination, in the 
contemporary poet A‘schylus, as well as in the Latin moralisers 
Seneca or Juvenal,! delighted in handling this invasion with 
the maximum of light and shadow ; magnifying the destructive 
misery and humiliation of the retreat so as to form an impres- 
sive contrast with the superhuman pride of the advance, and 
illustrating that antithesis with unbounded licence of detail. 
The sufferings from want of provision were doubtless severe, 
and are described as frightful and death-dealing. The maga- 
zines stored up for the advancing march had been exhausted, 
so that the retiring army were now forced to seize upon the 
corn of the country through which they passed—an insufficient 
maintenance, eked out by leaves, grass, the bark of trees, and 
other wretched substitutes for food. Plague and dysentery 


and perhaps it may furnish a useful warning, not to lay too much stress on 
the silence of Herodotus, as a ground for rejecting even important and 
interesting facts which are only mentioned by later writers,” &c. 

That a large river such as the Strymon near its mouth (180 yards broad, 
and in latitude about N. 40° 50’), at a period which could not have been 
later than the beginning of November, should have been frozen over in one 
night so hardly and firmly as to admit of a portion of the army ae 
over it at daybreak—before the sun became warm—is a statement whic 
surely requires a more responsible witness than Aéschylus to avouch it. In 
fact, he himself describes it as a ‘‘frost out of season” (xemdr’ Ewpov) 
brought about by a special interposition of the gods. If_he is to be 
believed, none of the fugitives were saved, except such as were fortunate 
enough to cross the Strymon on the ice during the interval between break 
of day and the sun’s heat. One would imagine that there was a pursuing 
enemy on their track, leaving them only a short time for escape; whereas 
in fact, they had no enemy to contend with—nothing but the difficulty of 
finding subsistence. During the advancing march of Xerxes, a bridge of 
boats had been thrown over the Strymon: nor can any reason be given 
why that bridge should not still have been subsisting; Artabazus must 
have recrossed it after he had accompanied the monarch to the Hellespont. 
I will add, that the town and fortress of Eion, which commanded the 
mouth of the Strymon, remained as an important stronghold of the Persians 
some years after this event, and was only captured, after a desperate 
resistance, by the Athenians and their confederates under Kimon. 

The Athenian auditors of the Perse would not criticise nicely the 
historical credibility of that which Aéschylus told them about the sufferings 
of their retreating foe, nor his geographical credibility when he placed 
Mount Pangeeus on the hither side of the Strymon, to persons marching 
out of Greece (Persze, 494). But I must confess that, to my mind, his 
whole narrative of the retreat bears the stamp of the poet and the religious 
man, not of the historical witness. And my confidence in Herodotus is 
increased when I compare him on this matter with Aischylus—as well in 
what he says as in what he does not say. 

1 Juvenal, Satir. x. 178— 


Ile tamen qualis rediit, Salamine relict& 
In Caurum atque Eurum solitus sxvire flagellis, &c. 
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aggravated their misery, and occasioned many to be left behind 
among the cities through whose territory the retreat was 
carried ; strict orders being left by Xerxes that these cities 
should maintain and tend them. After forty-five days’ march 
from Attica, he at length found himself at the Hellespont, 
whither his fleet, retreating from Salamis, had arrived long 
before him.! But the short-lived bridge had already been 
knocked to pieces by a storm, so that the army was trans- 
ported on shipboard across to Asia, where it first obtained 
comfort and abundance, and where the change from privation 
to excess engendered new maladies. Inthe time of Herodotus, 
the citizens of Abdéra still showed the gilt scimitar and tiara, 
which Xerxes had presented to them when he halted there in 
his retreat, in token of hospitality and satisfaction. They even 
went the length of affirming that never since his departure 
from Attica had he loosened his girdle until he reached their 
city. So fertile was Grecian fancy in magnifying the terror 
of the repulsed invader! who re-entered Sardis with a broken 
army and humbled spirit, only eight months after he had left 
it as the presumed conqueror of the western world.” 
Meanwhile the Athenians and Peloponnesians, liberated 
from the immediate presence of the enemy either on land or 
sea, and passing from the extreme of terror to sudden ease and 
security, indulged in the full delight and self-congratulation of 
unexpected victory. On the day before the battle, Greece had 
seemed irretrievably lost: she was now saved even against all 
reasonable hope, and the terrific cloud impending over her 
was dispersed. At the division of the booty, the A‘ginetans 
were adjudged to have distinguished themselves most in the 
action, and to be entitled to the choice lot; while various 
tributes of gratitude were also set apart for the gods. Among 
them were three Phcenician triremes, which were offered in 


1 Herodot. viii. 130. 

2 See the account of the retreat of Xerxes in Herodotus, viii. 115-120, 
with many stories which he mentions only to reject. The description 
given in the Persz of Aéschylus (v. 486, 515, 570) is conceived in the same 
spirit. The strain reaches its loudest pitch in Justin (ii. 13), who tells us 
that Xerxes was obliged to cross the strait in a fishing-boat. ‘‘ Ipse cum 
paucis Abydon contendit. Ubi cum solutum pontem hibernis tempestatibus 
offendisset, piscatoria scaphf trepidus trajecit. Erat res spectaculo digna, 
et, zstimatione sortis humane, rerum varietate miranda—in exiguo la- 
tentem videre navigio, quem paulo ante vix zequor omne capiebat: carentem 
etiam omni servorum ministerio, cujus exercitus propter multitudinem terris 
graves erant.” 

* Herodot. viii. 109. nets 38, eipnua yap eiphxayer judas avro’s xa) 
Thy ‘EAAdda, ph Sidxwper Eydpas pev-yorras. 
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dedication to Ajax at Salamis, to Athéné at Sunium, and to 
Poseidon at the Isthmus of Corinth. Further presents were 
sent to Apollo at Delphi, who, on being asked whether he was 
satisfied, replied that all had done their duty to him except the 
féginetans : from them he required additional munificence on 
account of the prize awarded to them, and they were con- 
strained to dedicate in the temple four golden stars upon a 
- staff of brass, which Herodotus himself saw there. Next to 
- the A®ginetans, the second place of honour was awarded to 
- the Athenians; the A®ginetan Polykritus, and the Athenians 
Eumenes and Améinias, being ranked first among the indi- 
- vidual combatants.! Respecting the behaviour of Adéimantus 
' and the Corinthians in the battle, the Athenians of the time of 
Herodotus drew the most unfavourable picture, representing 
’ them to have fled at the commencement and to have been 
only brought back by the information that the Greeks were 
- gaining the victory. Considering the character of the debates 
which had preceded, and the impatient eagerness manifested 
_ by the Corinthians to fight at the Isthmus instead of at Salamis, 

some such backwardness on their part, when forced into a 
- battle at the latter place, would not be in itself improbable. 
Yet in this case it seems that not only the Corinthians them- 
selves, but also the general voice of Greece, contradicted the 
Athenian story, and defended them as having behaved with 
bravery and forwardness. We must recollect that at the time 
- when Herodotus probably collected his information, a bitter 
feeling of hatred prevailed between Athens and Corinth, and 
Aristeus son of Adéimantus was among the most efficient 
enemies of the former.” | 

1 Herodot. viii. 93-122 ; Diodor. xi. 27. 

® Herodot. vill. 94; Thucyd. i. 42, 103. 1d opodpdy pioos from Corinth 
towards Athens, About Aristeus, Thucyd. ii. 67. 

Plutarch (De Herodot. Malignit. p. 870) employs many angry words in 
— this Athenian scandal, which the historian himself does not uphold 
as truth. The story advanced by Dio Chrysostom (Or. xxxvii p. 456), 
that Herodotus asked for a reward from the Corinthians, and on being 
refused, inserted this story into his history for the purpose of being 
revenged upon them, deserves no attention without some reasonable 
evidence: the statement of Diyllus, that he received ten talents from 
the Athenians as a reward for his history, would be much less improbable, 
so far as the fact of pecuniary reward, apart from the magnitude of the 
sum: but this also requires proof. Dio Chrysostom is not satisfied with 
rejecting this tale of the Athenians, but goes the length of affirming that 
the Corinthians carried off the palm of bravery and were the cause of the 
victory. The epigrams of Simonides, which he cites, prove nothing of the 
kind (p. 459). Marcellinus (Vit. Thucyd. p. xvi.) insinuates a charge 
against Herodotus, something like that of Plutarch and Dio. 
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Besides the first and second prizes of valour, the chiefs at 
the Isthmus tried to adjudicate among themselves the first and 
second prizes of skill and wisdom. Each of them deposited 
two names on the altar of Poseidon: and when these votes 
came to be looked at, it was found that each man had voted 
for himself as deserving the first prize, but that Themistoklés 
had a large majority of votes for the second.! The result of 
such voting allowed no man to claim the first prize, nor could 
the chiefs give a second prize without it ; so that Themistoklés 
was disappointed of his reward, though exalted so much the 
higher, perhaps through that very disappointment, in general 
renown. He went shortly afterwards to Sparta, where he 
received from the Lacedemonians honours such as were never 
paid, before nor afterwards, to any foreigner. A crown of 
olive was indeed given to Eurybiadés as the first prize, but 
a like crown was at the same time conferred on Themistoklés 
as a special reward for unparalleled sagacity ; together with a 
chariot, the finest which the city afforded. Moreover, on his 
departure, the 300 select youths called Hippeis, who formed 
the active guard and police of the country, all accompanied 
him in a body as escort of honour to the frontiers of Tegea.* 
Such demonstrations were so astonishing, from the haughty 
and immoveable Spartans, that they were ascribed by some 
authors to their fear lest Themistoklés should be offended by 
being deprived of the general prize: and they are even said to 
have excited the jealousy of the Athenians so much, that he 
was displaced from his place of general, to which Xanthippus 
was nominated.’ Neither of these last reports is likely to be 
true, nor is either of them confirmed by Herodotus. The fact 
that Xanthippus became general of the fleet during the ensuing 
year, is in the regular course of Athenian change of officers, 
and implies no peculiar jealousy of Themistoklés. 


1 Ylerodot. viii. 123. Plutarch (Themist. c. 17: compare De Herodot. 
Malign. p. 871) states that cach individual chief gave his second vote te 
Themistoklés. The more we test Herodotus by comparisun with others, 
the more we shall find him free from the exaggerating spirit. 

® Herodot. viii. 124; Plutarch, Themist. c. 17. 

® Diodor, xi. 27: compare Herodot. viii. 125, and Thucyd. i. 74. 
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CHAPTER XLII 


BATTLES OF PLATAA AND MYKALE—FINAL REPULSE OF 
THE PERSIANS 


Tuoucu the defeat at Salamis deprived the Persians of all 
hope from further maritime attack of Greece, they still antici- 
pated success by land from the ensuing campaign of Mar- 
' donius. Their fleet, after having conveyed the monarch 
himself with his accompanying land-force across the Helles- 
pont, retired to winter at Kymé and Samos; in the latter of 
which places large rewards were bestowed upon Theoméstor 

and Phylakus, two Samian captains who had distinguished 
_ themselves in the late engagement. Theoméstor was even 
_ nominated despot of Samos under Persian protection.! Early 
_ In the spring they were reassembled—to the number of 400 
sail, but without the Phcenicians—at the naval station of 
Samos, intending however only to maintain a watchful guard 
* over Ionia, and hardly supposing that the Greek fleet would 
- venture to attack them.? 
‘ Fora long time, the conduct of that fleet was such as to 
justify such belief in its enemies. Assembled at Avgina in the 
' Spring, to the number of 110 ships, under the Spartan king 
' Leotychidés, it advanced as far as Delos, but not farther east- 
' ward: nor could all the persuasions of Chian and other Ionian 
’ envoys, despatched both to the Spartan authorities and to the 
_ fleet, and promising to revolt from Persia as soon as the 
- Grecian fleet should appear, prevail upon Leotychidés to 
_ hazard any aggressive enterprise. Ionia and the eastern 

waters of the Agean had now been for fifteen years completely 
under the Persians, and so little visited by the Greeks, that a 
voyage thither appeared, especially to the maritime inexperience 
of a Spartan king, like going to the Pillars of Héraklés:* not 


1 Herodot. viii. 85. 

® Herodot. viii. 130; Diodor. xi. 27. 

* Herodot. viii. 131, 132: compare Thucyd. iii. 29-32. 

Herodotus says, that the Chian envoys had great difficulty in inducing 
Leotychidés to proceed even as far as Delos—rd yap xpocwrépm wav Beivdy 
fv roias “EAAnat, obre Trav Xdpwy eodor eumelpoiot, orpariis Te wdvTa wAéa 
Wdnee elvac- thr 58 Zduov exiotdare Sdiy Kal ‘HpaxAdas orhAas tor dxtxecr. 

This last expression of Herodotus has been erroneously interpreted by 
some of the commentators as if it were a measure of the geographical 
ignorance, either of Herodotus himself, or of those whom he is describing. 
In my judgement, no inferences of this kind ought to be founded upon it: 
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less venturesome than the same voyage appeared, fifty-two 
years afterwards, to the Lacedzemonian admiral Alkidas, when 
he first hazarded his fleet amidst the preserved waters of the 
Athenian empire. 

Meanwhile the hurried and disastrous retreat of Xerxes had 
produced less disaffection among his subjects and allies than 
might have been anticipated. Alexander king of Macedon, 
the Thessalian Aleuadz,! and the Bceotian leaders, still re- 
mained in hearty co-operation with Mardonius: nor were there 
any, except the Phokians, whose fidelity to him appeared 
questionable, among all the Greeks northwest of the boundaries 
of Atticaand Megaris. It was only in the Chalkidic peninsula, 
that any actual revolt occurred. Potidza, situated on the 
Isthmus of Palléné, as well as the neighbouring towns in the 
long tongue of Palléné, declared themselves independent : and 
the neighbouring town of Olynthus, occupied by the semi- 
Grecian tribe of Bottizans, was on the point of following their 
example. The Persian general Artabazus, on his return from 
escorting Xerxes to the Hellespont, undertook the reduction of 
these towns, and succeeded perfectly with Olynthus. He took 
the town, slew all the inhabitants, and handed it over to a 
fresh population, consisting of Chalkidic Greeks under Krito- 
bulus of Toréné. It was in this manner that Olynthus, after- 
wards a city of so much consequence and interest, first became 
Grecian and Chalkidic. But Artabazus was not equally 
successful in the siege of Potidza, the defence of which was 
aided by citizens from the other towns in Palléné. A plot 
which he concerted with Timoxenus, commander of the 
Skiénzan auxiliaries in the town, became accidentally dis- 
closed: a considerable body of his troops perished while 
attempting to pass at low tide under the walls of the city, 
which were built across the entire breadth of the narrow 
isthmus joining the Pallenzean peninsula to the mainland: and 
after three months of blockade, he was forced to renounce the 
enterprise, withdrawing his troops to rejoin Mardonius in 
Thessaly.? 

Mardonius, before he put himself in motion for the spring 


it marks fear of an enemy’s country which they had not been accustomed 
to visit, and where they could not calculate the risk beforehand—rather 
than any serious comparison between one distance and another. Speaking 
of our forefathers, such of them as were little used to the sea, we might 
say—‘‘ A voyage to Bordeaux or Lisbon seemed to them as distant as a 
voyage to the Indies,”"—by which we should merely affirm something as to 
their state of feeling, not as to their geographical knowledge. 
1 Herodot. ix. 1, 2, 67; viii. 136. * Herodot. vill. 128, 129. 
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campaign, thought it advisable to consult the Grecian oracles, 
especially those within the limits of Bceotia and Phokis. He 
sent a Karian named Mys, familiar with the Greek as well 
as the Karian language, to consult Trophénius at Lebadeia, 
_ Amphiaraus and the Ismenian Apollo at Thebes, Apollo at 
Mount Ptéon near Akrephiz, and Apollo at the Phokian Abe. 
This step was probably intended as a sort of ostentatious 
- respect towards the religious feelings of allies upon whom he 
was now very much dependent. But neither the questions 
put, nor the answers given, were made public. The only 
remarkable fact which Herodotus had heard, was, that the 
. priest of the Ptéian Apollo delivered his answer in Karian, or 
at least in a language intelligible to no person present except 
the Karian Mys himself.1 It appears however that at this 
period, when Mardonius was seeking to strengthen himself by 
oracles, and laying his plans for establishing a separate peace 
and alliance with Athens against the Peloponnesians, some 

persons in his interest circulated predictions, that the day was 
approaching when the Persians and the Athenians jointly 
would expel the Dorians from Peloponnesus.2 The way was 
_ thus paved for him to send an envoy to Athens—Alexander 
king of Macedon; who was instructed to make the most 
seductive offers—to promise reparation of all the damage done 
in Attica, as well as the active future friendship of the Great 
King—and to hold out to the Athenians a large acquisition of 
new territory as the price of their consent to form with him 
an equal and independent alliance. The Macedonian prince 
added warm expressions of his own interest in the welfare of 


1 Herodot. viii. 134, 135; Pausanias, ix. 24, 3. 

® Herodot. viii. 141. Aaxedaiudvion 38, .. . dvauynodévres tov Aoylwv, 
Ss opeas xpedy dor: dua roig: bAAoos Awpretor dxalrrew éx MeAororrtaou 
iwd Mfdwy re xal ’Aénvalwy, kdpra re Weoav uh 5uoroyhowo: TH Mépon 
"A@nvara, &c. 

Such oracles must have been generated by the hopes of the medising 

arty in Greece at this particular moment: there is no other point of time 

to which they could he at all adapted—no other, in which expulsion of all 
the Dorians from Peloponnesus, by united Persians and Athenians, could 
be even dreamt of. The Lacedzmonians are indeed said here ‘‘to call to 
mind the prophecies,”—as if these latter were old, and not now produced 
for the firsttime. But we must recollect that a fabricator of prophecies, 
such as Onomakritus, would in all probability at once circulate them as 
old ; that is, as forming part of some old collection like that of Bakis or 
Muszus. And Herodotus doubtless himself believed them to be old, so 
that he would naturally give credit to the Lacedemonians for the same 
knowledge, and suppose them to be alarmed by ‘‘ calling these prophecies 
to mind.” 

8 Herodot. ix. 7. 
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the Athenians, recommending them as a sincere friend to 
embrace propositions so advantageous as well as so honourable: 
especially as the Persian power must in the end prove too 
much for them, and Attica lay exposed to Mardonius and his 
Grecian allies, without being covered by any common defence 
as Peloponnesus was protected by its Isthmus. 

This offer, despatched in the spring, found the Athenians 
re-established wholly or partially in their half-ruined city. A 
simple tender of mercy and tolerable treatment, if despatched 
by Xerxes from Thermopylz the year before, might perhaps 
have gone far to detach them from the cause of Hellas: and 
even at the present moment, though the pressure of over. 
whelming terror had disappeared, there were many induce. 
ments for them to accede to the proposition of Mardonius. 
The alliance of Athens would ensure to the Persian general 
unquestionable predominance in Greece, and to Athens herself 
protection from further ravage as well as the advantage of 
playing a winning game: while his force, his position, and his 
alliances, even as they then stood, threatened a desolating and 
doubtful war, of which Attica would bear the chief brunt 
Moreover the Athenians were at this time suffering privations 
of the severest character ; for not only did their ruined houses 
and temples require to be restored, but they had lost the 
harvest of the past summer together with the seed of the past 
autumn? The prudential view of the case being thus favour- 
able to Mardonius rather than otherwise, and especially 
strengthened by the distress which reigned at Athens, the 
Lacedzemonians were so much afraid lest Alexander should 
carry his point, that they sent envoys to dissuade the Athenians 
from listening to him, as well as to tender succour during the 
existing poverty of the city. After having heard both parties, 
the Athenians delivered their reply in terms of solemn and 
dignified resolution, which their descendants delighted in 
repeating. To Alexander they said: “Cast not in our teeth 
that the power of the Persian is many times greater than ours: 


a AE ET = a eee et — 


we too know ffa?, as well as thou: but we nevertheless love | 
freedom well enough to resist him in the best manner we can. © 


1 Herodot. viii. 142. 

. 2 Herodot. viii. 142. TMheCevpdvoro: pévro byiv cvvaxOdueba (say the 
Spartan envoys to the Athenians), kal Sr: naprav dorephOnre ditav Hn, wa 
51: olkopbdpnabe xpdévov H5n wodAdv. Seeing that this is spoken before the 
invasion of Mardonius, the loss of ¢we crops must include the seed of the 
preceding autumn: and the advice of Themistoklés to his countrymen— 
wal tts oixlyy Te dvaxrAacdcOw, xal ondpou dvaxws exétm (viii. 109)—mus 
have been found impracticable in most cases to carry into effect. 
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Attempt not the vain task of talking us over into alliance with 
him. ‘Tell Mardonius that as long as the sun shall continue 
in his present path, we will never contract alliance with Xerxes: 
we will encounter him in our own defence, putting our trust in 
the aid of those gods and heroes to whom he has shown no 
reverence, and whose houses and statues he has burnt. Come 
thou not to us again with similar propositions, nor persuade us 
even in the spirit of good-will, into unholy proceedings: thou 
art the guest and friend of Athens, and we would not that 
thou shouldst suffer injury at our hands,” } 

To the Spartans, the reply of the Athenians was of a similar 
decisive tenor ; protesting their unconquerable devotion to the 
common cause and liberties of Hellas, and promising that no 
conceivable temptations, either of money or territory, should 
induce them to desert the ties of brotherhood, common 
language, and religion. So long as a single Athenian survived, 
no alliance should ever be made with Xerxes. They then 
thanked the Spartans for offering them aid during the present 
privations: but while declining such offers, they reminded 
them that Mardonius, when apprised that his propositions were 
refused, would probably advance immediately, and they there- 
fore earnestly desired the presence of a Peloponnesian army in 
Beeotia to assist in the defence of Attica The Spartan 
envoys, promising fulfilment of this request,’ and satisfied to 
have ascertained the sentiments of Athens, departed. 

Such unshaken fidelity on the part of the Athenians to the 
general cause of Greece, in spite of present suffering combined 
with seductive offers for the future, was the just admiration of 
their descendants and the frequent theme of applause by their 
orators.4 But among the contemporary Greeks it was hailed 


1 Lykurgus the Athenian orator, in alluding to this incident a century 
and a half afterwards, represents the Athenians as having been ‘‘ on the 
int of stoning Alexander”—pixpod 8eiv xarédevoay (Lykurg. cont. 
krat. c. 17, p. 186)—one among many specimens of the careless 
manner in which these orators deal with past history. 

* Herodot, viii, 143, 144; Plutarch, Aristeidés, c. 10. According to 
Plutarch, it was Aristeidés who proposed and prepared the reply to be 
delivered, But here as elsewhere, the loose, exaggerating style of Plutarch 
contrasts unfavourably with the simplicity and directness of Herodotus. 

* Herodot. ix. 7. ouvOduevo: Se quiv roy Mdpony dyridgerOar és rhy 
Bowwrtinr, &c, 

Diodorus gives the account of this embassy to Athens substantially in 
the same manner, coupling it however with some erroneous motives 
(xi. 28). 

* Herodot, ix. 7. émiordpevol re Sr: xepdarewrepdy ears Suodroyéew rq 
Tlépop “adAdov H wodeneev, Kc. 
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only as a relief from danger, and repaid by a selfish and un- 
generous neglect. The same feeling of indifference towards all 
Greeks outside of their own isthmus, which had so deeply en- 
dangered the march of affairs before the battle of Salamis, now 
manifested itself a second time among the Spartans and 
Peloponnesians. The wall across the Isthmus, which they 
had been so busy in constructing and on which they had 
relied for protection against the land-force of Xerxes, had been 
intermitted and left unfinished when he retired: but it was 
resumed as soon as the forward march of Mardonius was 
anticipated. It was however still unfinished at the time of the 
embassy of the Macedonian prince to Athens, and this in- 
complete condition of their special defence was one reason of 
their alarm Jest the Athenians should accept the terms pro- 
posed. ‘That danger being for the time averted, they redoubled 
their exertions at the Isthmus, so that the wall was speedily 
brought into an adequate state of defence and the battlements 
along the summit were in course of being constructed. Thus 
safe behind their own bulwark, they thought nothing more of 
their promise to join the Athenians in Bceotia and to assist in 
defending Attica against Mardonius. Indeed their king Kleom- 
brotus, who commanded the force at the Isthmus, was so 
terrified by an obscuration of the sun at the moment when he 
was sacrificing to ascertain the inclinations of the gods in 
reference to the coming war, that he even thought it necessary 
to retreat with the main force to Sparta, where he soon after 
died. Besides these two reasons—indifference and unfavour- 
able omens—which restrained the Spartans from aiding Attica, 
there was also a third: they were engaged in celebrating the 
festival of the Hyakinthia, and it was their paramount object 
(says the historian)? to fulfil “the exigencies of the god.” As 
the Olympia and the Karneia in the preceding year, so now 
did the Hyakinthia, prevail over the necessities of defence, 


The orators are not always satisfied with giving to Athens the credit 
which she really deserved: they venture to represent the Athenians as 
having refused these brilliant offers from Xerxes on his first invasion, 
instead of from Mardonius in the ensuing summer. Xerxes never made 
any offers to them. See Isokratés, Or. iv. Panegyric, c. 27, p. 61. 

Herodot. ix. 10. 

2 Ilerodot. ix. 7. Of yap AaxeSaidvun Spratdv re TodT0v Toy xpdvor Kal 
oot Fv ‘Taxlviia’ wept wAclorov 8 yyov ra Tov Beod wopcivew’® Gua 3e rd 
Teixés ops Td ev TE "loOug ereixeov, xal Hdn éwddrters €AduGave. 

Nearly a century after this, we are told that it was always the practice 
for the Amykiean hoplites to go home for the celebration of the Flyakin- 
thia, on whatever expedition they might happen to be employed (Xenoph. 
Hellen. iv. 5, 11). 
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putting out of sight both the duties of fidelity towards an 
exposed ally, and the bond of an express promise, 

Meanwhile Mardonius, informed of the unfavourable 
reception which his proposals had received at Athens, put his 
army in motion forthwith from Thessaly, joined by all his 
Grecian auxiliaries, and by fresh troops from Thrace and 
Macedonia. As he marched through Beeotia, the Thebans, 
who heartily espoused his cause, endeavoured to dissuade him 
from further military operations against the united force of his 
enemies—urging him to try the efficacy of bribes, presented to 
the leading men in the different cities, for the purpose of 
disuniting them. But Mardonius, eager to repossess himself 
of Attica, heeded not their advice. About ten months after 
the retreat of Xerxes, he entered the country without resistance, 
and again established the Persian head-quarters in Athens 
(May or June—479 B.c.).! 

Before he arrived, the Athenians had again removed to 
Salamis, under feelings of bitter disappointment and indigna- 
tion. They had in vain awaited the fulfilment of the Spartan 
promise that a Peloponnesian army should join them in Beeotia 
for the defence of their frontier; at length, being unable to 
make head against the enemy alone, they found themselves 
compelled to transport their families across to Salamis.? The 
migration was far less terrible than that of the preceding 
summer, since Mardonius had no fleet to harass them. But 
it was more gratuitous, and might have been obviated had the 
Spartans executed their covenant, which would have brought 
about the battle of Plateea two months earlier than it actually 
was fought. 

Mardonius, though master of Athens, was so anxious to 
conciliate the Athenians, that he at first abstained from 
damaging either the city or the country, and despatched a 
second envoy to Salamis to repeat the offers made through 
Alexander of Macedon. He thought that they might now be 
listened to, since he could offer the exemption of Attica from 
ravage, as an additional temptation. Murychidés, a Helles- 
pontine Greek, was sent to renew these propositions to the 
Athenian senate at Salamis ; but he experienced a refusal, not 
less resolute than what had been returned to Alexander of 
Macedon, and all but unanimous. One unfortunate senator, 


1 Diodor. xi. 28; Herodot. ix. 2,3, 17. of piv BAAos wdvres wapelxov 
orpatthy xa) cuveréBador és *Abhvas Sco: wep CuhSilow ‘EAAhvev raw tabry 
olxnptver, &c. 

® Herodot. ix. 4. 
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Lykidas, made an exception to this unanimity, venturing to 
recommend acceptance of the propositions of Murychidés. So 
furious was the wrath, or so strong the suspicion of corruption, 
which his single-voiced negative provoked, that senators and 
people both combined to stone him to death; while the 
Athenian women in Salamis, hearing what had passed, went of 
their own accord to the house of Lykidas, and stoned to death 
his wife and children. In the desperate pitch of resolution to 
which the Athenians were now wound up, an opponent passed 
for a traitor; unanimity, even though extorted by terror, was 
essential to their feelings.1_ Murychidés, though his propositions 
were refused, was dismissed without injury. 

While the Athenians thus gave renewed proofs of their 
stedfast attachment to the cause of Hellas, they at the same 
time sent envoys, conjointly with Megara and Platza, to 
remonstrate with the Spartans on their backwardness and 
breach of faith, and to invoke them even thus late to come 
forth at once and meet Mardonius in Attica; not omitting to 
intimate, that if they were thus deserted, it would become 
imperatively necessary for them, against their will, to make 
terms with the enemy. So careless, however, were the Spartan 
Ephors respecting Attica and the Megarid, that they postponed 
giving an answer to these envoys for ten successive days, while 
in the meantime they pressed with all their efforts the com- 
pletion of the Isthmic fortifications. And after having thus 
amused the envoys as long as they could, they would have 
dismissed them at last with a negative answer—such was their 
fear of adventuring beyond the Isthmus—had not a Tegean 


1 Herodot. ix. 5. I dare not reject this story about Lykidas (see 
Lykurgus cont. Leokrat. c. 30, p. 222), though other authors recount the 
same incident as having happened to a person named Kyrsilus, during the 
preceding year, when the Athenians quitted Athens; see Demosthen. de 
Corona, p. 296, c. 59; and Cicero de Officiis, iii. 11, That two such acts 
were perpetrated by the Athenians is noway probable: and if we are to 
choose between the two, the story of Herodotus is far the more probable. 
In the migration of the preceding year, we know that a certain number of 
Athenians actually did stay behind in the acropolis, and Kyrsilus might 
have been among them, if he had chosen. Moreover Xerxes held out no 
offers, and gave occasion to no deliberation: while the offers of Mardonius 
might really appear to a well-minded citizen deserving of attention. 

Isokratés (Or. iv. Panegyric. s. 184, c. 42) states that the Athenians con- 
demned many persons to death for medism (in allusion doubtless to The- 
mistoklés as one), but he adds—‘“‘ even now they imprecate curses on any 
citizen who enters into amicable negotiation with the Persians ”’—év &é rois 
ovdAdyas &ri Kal viv dpas wowodvra:, ef Tis éxixnpuxevera: Tépoas ray 
mwohkiray. This must have been an ancient custom, continued after it had 
ceased to be pertinent or appropriate. 
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named Chileos, whom they much esteemed and to whom they 
communicated the application, reminded them that no fortifi- 
cations at the Isthmus would suffice for the defence of Pelo- 
ponnesus, if the Athenians became allied with Mardonius, and 
thus laid the peninsula open by sea. 

The strong opinion of this respected Tegean, proved to the 
Ephors that their selfish policy would not be seconded by 
their chief Peloponnesian allies ; and brought to their attention, 
probably for the first time, that danger by sea might again be 
renewed, though the Persian fleet had been beaten in the 
preceding year, and was now at a distance from Greece. It 
changed their resolution, not less completely than suddenly ; 
so that they despatched forthwith in the night 5000 Spartan 
citizens to the Isthmus—each man with seven Helots attached 
to him. And when the Athenian envoys, ignorant of this 
sudden change of policy, came on the next day to give per- 
emptory notice that Athens would no longer endure such 
treacherous betrayal, but would forthwith take measures for 
her own security and separate pacification—the Ephors affirmed 
on their oath that the troops were already on their march, and 
were probably by this time out of the Spartan territory.1 Con- 
sidering that this step was an expiation, imperfect, tardy, and 
reluctant, for foregoing desertion and breach of promise—the 
Ephors may probably have thought that the mystery of the 
night march, and the sudden communication of it as an actual 
fact to the envoys, in the way of reply, would impress more 
emphatically the minds of the latter; who returned with the 
welcome tidings to Salamis, and prepared their countrymen 
for speedy action. Five thousand Spartan citizens, each with 


1 Herodot. ix. 10, 11; Plutarch, Aristeidés, c. 10. Plutarch had read a 
decree ascribed to Aristeidés, in which Kimon, Xanthippus, and Myr6nidés, 
were named envoys to Sparta, But it is impossible that Xanthippus could 
mays taken part in the embassy, seeing that he was now in command of the 

eet. 

Probably the Helots must have followed: one hardly sees how so great 
a number could have been all suddenly collected, and marched off in one 
night, no preparations having been made beforehand. 

Dr. Thirlwall (Hist. Gr. ch. xvi. p. 366) suspects the correctness of the 
narrative of Herodotus, on grounds which do not appear to me convincing. 
It seems to me that, after all, the literal narrative is more probable than 
anything which we can substitute in its place. The Spartan foreign policy 
all depended on the five Ephors: there was no public discussion or criti- 
cism. Now the conduct of these Ephors is consistent and intelligible— 
thongh selfish, narrow-minded, and imsensible to any dangers except 
what are present and obvious. Nor can I think (with Dr. Thirlwall) that 
the manner of communication ultimately adopted is of the nature of 
a jest. 
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Lykidas, made an exception to this unanimity, venturing to 
recommend acceptance of the propositions of Murychidés. So 
furious was the wrath, or so strong the suspicion of corruption, 
which his single-voiced negative provoked, that senators and 
people both combined to stone him to death; while the 
Athenian women in Salamis, hearing what had passed, went of 
their own accord to the house of Lykidas, and stoned to death 
his wife and children. In the desperate pitch of resolution to 
which the Athenians were now wound up, an opponent passed 
for a traitor; unanimity, even though extorted by terror, was 
essential to their feelings. Murychidés, though his propositions 
were refused, was dismissed without injury. 

While the Athenians thus gave renewed proofs of their 
stedfast attachment to the cause of Hellas, they at the same 
time sent envoys, conjointly with Megara and Plateza, to 
remonstrate with the Spartans on their backwardness and 
breach of faith, and to invoke them even thus late to come 
forth at once and meet Mardonius in Attica; not omitting to 
intimate, that if they were thus deserted, it would become 
imperatively necessary for them, against their will, to make 
terms with the enemy. So careless, however, were the Spartan 
Ephors respecting Attica and the Megarid, that they postponed 
giving an answer to these envoys for tem successive days, while 
in the meantime they pressed with all their efforts the com- 
pletion of the Isthmic fortifications. And after having thus 
amused the envoys as long as they could, they would have 
dismissed them at last with a negative answer—such was their 
fear of adventuring beyond the Isthmus—had not a Tegean 


1 Herodot. ix. 5. I dare not reject this story about Lykidas (see 
Lykurgus cont. Leokrat. c. 30, p. 222), though other authors recount the 
same incident as having happened to a person named Kyrsilus, during the 
preceding year, when the Athenians quitted Athens; see Demosthen. de 
Corona, p. 296, c. 59; and Cicero de Officiis, iii, 11, That two such acts 
were perpetrated by the Athenians is noway probable: and if we are to 
choose between the two, the story of Herodotus is far the more probable, 
In the migration of the preceding year, we know that a certain number of 
Athenians actually did stay behind in the acropolis, and Kyrsilus might 
have been among them, if he had chosen. Moreover Xerxes held out no 
offers, and gave occasion to no deliberation: while the offers of Mardonius 
might really appear to a well-minded citizen deserving of attention. 

Isokratés (Or. iv. Panegyric. s. 184, c. 42) states that the Athenians con- 
demned many persons to death for mzedism (in allusion doubtless to The- 
mistoklés as one), but he adds—‘‘ even now they imprecate curses on any 
citizen who enters into amicable negotiation with the Persians ”—év 5é rois 
avarddyos tr: cal viw dpds wowodvrar, ef Tis emicnpuxedera: Mépoais ray 
woA:ra@v. This must have been an ancient custom, continued after it had 
ceased to be pertinent or appropriate. 
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named Chileos, whom they much esteemed and to whom they 
communicated the application, reminded them that no fortifi- 
cations at the Isthmus would suffice for the defence of Pelo- 
ponnesus, if the Athenians became allied with Mardonius, and 
thus laid the peninsula open by sea. 

The strong opinion of this respected Tegean, proved to the 
Ephors that their selfish policy would not be seconded by 
their chief Peloponnesian allies ; and brought to their attention, 
probably for the first time, that danger by sea might again be 
renewed, though the Persian fleet had been beaten in the 
preceding year, and was now at a distance from Greece. It 
changed their resolution, not less completely than suddenly ; 
so that they despatched forthwith in the night 5000 Spartan 
citizens to the Isthmus—each man with seven Helots attached 
to him. And when the Athenian envoys, ignorant of this 
sudden change of policy, came on the next day to give per- 
emptory notice that Athens would no longer endure such 
treacherous betrayal, but would forthwith take measures for 
her own security and separate pacification—the Ephors affirmed 
on their oath that the troops were already on their march, and 
were probably by this time out of the Spartan territory.1. Con- 
sidering that this step was an expiation, imperfect, tardy, and 
reluctant, for foregoing desertion and breach of promise—the 
Ephors may probably have thought that the mystery of the 
night march, and the sudden communication of it as an actual 
fact to the envoys, in the way of reply, would impress more 
emphatically the minds of the latter; who returned with the 
welcome tidings to Salamis, and prepared their countrymen 
for speedy action. Five thousand Spartan citizens, each with 


1 Herodot. ix. 10, 11; Plutarch, Aristeidés, c. ro. Plutarch had read a 
decree ascribed to Aristeidés, in which Kimon, Xanthippus, and Myré6nidés, 
were named envoys to Sparta. But it is impossible that Xanthippus could 
have taken part in the embassy, seeing that he was now in command of the 
fleet. 

Probably the Helots must have followed: one hardly sees how so great 
a number could have been all suddenly collected, and marched off in one 
night, no preparations having been made beforehand. 

Dr. Thirlwall (Hist. Gr, ch. xvi. p. 366) suspects the correctness of the 
narrative of Herodotus, on grounds which do not appear to me convincing. 
It seems to me that, after all, the literal narrative is more probable than 
anything which we can substitute im its place. The Spartan foreign policy 
all depended on the five Ephors: there was no public discussion or criti- 
cism. Now the conduct of these Ephors is consistent and intelligible— 
though selfish, narrow-minded, and insensible to any dangers except 
what are present and obvious. Nor can I think (with Dr, Thirlwall) that 
the manner of communication ultimately adopted is of the nature of 
a jest. 
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seven light-armed Helots as attendants, were thus on their 
march to the theatre of war. Throughout the whole course of 
Grecian history, we never hear of any number of Spartan 
citizens at all approaching to 5000 being put on foreign service 
at the same time. But this was not all: 5000 Lacedzmonian 
Periceki, each with one light-armed Helot to attend him, were 
also despatched to the Isthmus, to take part in the same 
struggle. Such unparalleled efforts afford sufficient measure of 
the alarm which, though late yet real, now reigned at Sparta. 
Other Peloponnesian cities followed the example, and a large 
army was thus collected under the Spartan Pausanias. 

It appears that Mardonius was at this moment in secret 
correspondence with the Argeians, who, though professing 
neutrality, are said to have promised him that they would 
arrest the march of the Spartans beyond their own borders. 
If they ever made such a promise, the suddenness of the march, 
as well as the greatness of the force, prevented them from 
fulfilling it, and may perhaps have been so intended by the 
Ephors, under the apprehension that resistance might possibly 
be offered by the Argeians. At any rate, the latter were 
forced to content themselves with apprising Mardonius 
instantly of the fact, through their swiftest courier. It deter- 
mined that general to evacuate Attica, and to carry on the war 
in Boeotia—a country in every way more favourable to him. 
He had for some time refrained from committing devastations 
in or round Athens, hoping that the Athenians might be induced 
to listen to his propositions ; but the last days of his stay were 
employed in burning and destroying whatever had been spared 
by the host of Xerxes during the preceding summer. After a 
fruitless attempt to surprise a body of 1ooo Lacedemonians 
which had been detached for the protection of Megara,? he 
withdrew all his army into Boeotia, not taking either the straight 
road to Platea through Eleuthere, or to Thebes through 
Phylé, both which roads were mountainous and inconvenient 
for cavalry, but marching in the north-easterly direction to 
Dekeleia, where he was met by some guides from the adjoin- 
ing regions near the river As6pus, and conducted through the 
deme of Sphendaleis to Tanagra. He thus found himself, 
after a route longer but easier, in Bceotia on the plain of the 
Asépus ; along which river he next day marched westward to 


1 Herodot, ix. 12. 

® There were stories current at Megara, even in the time of Pausanias, 
respecting some of these Persians, who were said to have been brought to 
destruction by the intervention of Artemis (Pausan. i. 40, 2). 
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Skélus, a town in the territory of Thebes seemingly near to 
that of Platea.! He then took up a position not far off, in the 
plain on the left bank of the Asépus: his left wing over against 
Erythre, his centre over against Hysiw, and his right in the 
territory of Platea;: and he employed his army in con- 
structing forthwith a fortified camp? of ten furlongs square, 
defended by wooden walls and towers, cut from trees in the 
Theban territory. 

Mardonius found himself thus with his numerous army, in a 
plain favourable for cavalry ; with a camp more or less de- 
fensible,—the fortified city of Thebes® in his rear,—and a 
considerable stock of provisions as well as a friendly region 
behind him from whence to draw more. Few among his army, 
however, were either hearty in the cause or confident of 
success :* even the native Persians had been disheartened by 
the flight of the monarch the year before, and were full of 
melancholy auguries. 

A splendid banquet to which the Theban leader Attaginus 
invited Mardonius along with fifty Persian and fifty Theban 
or Beeotian guests, exhibited proofs of this depressed feeling, 
which were afterwards recounted to Herodotus himself by one 
of the guests present—an Orchomenian citizen of note named 
Thersander. The banquet being so arranged that each couch 
was occupied by one Persian and one Theban, this man was 
accosted in Greek by his Persian neighbour, who inquired to 
what city he belonged; and upon learning that he was an 


1 Herodot. ix. 15. The situation of the Attic deme Sphendalé or Sphen- 
daleis seems not certainly known (Ross, Uber die Demen von Attika, p. 
138); but Colonel Leake and Mr, Finlay think that it stood ‘‘ near Aio 
Merkurio, which now gives name to the pass leading from Dekelia through 
the ni of Parnes into the extremity of the Tanagrian plain, at a place 
called . alakasa.” (Leake, Athens and the Demi of Attica, vol. ii. sect. iv. 

. 123. 

Mr. Finlay (Oropus and Diakria, ‘e 38) says that ‘‘ Malakasa is the only 

lace on this road where a considerable body of cavalry could conveniently 

It." 

It appears that the Bocotians from the neighbourhood of the Asépus were 
neces as guides for this road, Perhaps even the territory of Orépus was 
at this time still a part of Bceotia: we do not certainly know at what period 
it was first conquered by the Athenians. 

The combats between Athenians and Beeotians will be found to take 
place most frequently in this south-eastern region of Bocotia,—Tanagra, 
(Enophyta, Delium, &c, 

* Herodot. ix. 15. 

® The strong town of Thebes was of much service to him (Thucyd, 


i. 90). 
2 Herodot. ix. 40, 45, 67; Plutarch, Aristeidés, c, 18. 
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Orchomenian,! continued thus: “Since thou hast now par- 
taken with me in the same table and cup, I desire to leave 
with thee some memorial of my convictions; the rather in 
order that thou mayest be thyself forewarned so as to take the 
best counsel for thine own safety. Seest thou these Persians 
here feasting, and the army which we left yonder encamped 
near the river? Yet a little while, and out of all these, thou 
shalt behold but few surviving.” Thersander listened to these 
words with astonishment, spoken as they were with strong 
emotion and a flood of tears, and replied—‘ Surely thou art 
bound to reveal this to Mardonius, and to his confidential 
advisers :” but the Persian rejoined—"“ My friend, man cannot 
avert that which God hath decreed to come: no one will believe 
the revelation, sure though it be. Many of us Persians know 
this well, and are here serving only under the bond of necessity. 
And truly this is the most hateful of all human sufferings—to 
be full of knowledge and at the same time to have no power 
over any result.” *—“ This (observes Herodotus) I heard myself 
from the Orchomenian Thersander, who told me further that 
he mentioned the fact to several persons about him, even before 
the battle of Platza.” It is certainly one of the most curious 
revelations in the whole history; not merely as it brings 
forward the historian in his own personality, communicating 
with a personal friend of the Theban leaders, and thus provided 
with good means of information as to the general events of the 
campaign—but also as it discloses to us, on testimony not to 
be suspected, the real temper of the native Persians, and even 
of the chief men among them. If so many of these chiefs 
were not merely apathetic, but despondent, in the cause, much 
more decided would be the same absence of will and hope in 
their followers and the subject allies. To follow the monarch 

1 Herodot. ix. 16. Thersander, though an Orchomenian, passes as a 
Theban—Mépony re xal @nBaiov év xAlvy éxdorp—a proof of the intimate 
connexion between Thebes and Orchomenus at this time, which is further 
illustrated by Pindar, Isthm. i. 51 (compare the Scholia ad /oc. and at the 

inning of the Ode), respecting the Theban family of Herodotus and 

6rus. The ancient mythical feud appears to have gone to sleep, 

but a deadly hatred will be found to grow up in later times between these 
two towns. 

# Herodot. ix. 16, 17. The last observation here quoted is striking and 
emphatic—éx6lorn 5¢ d8ivn éorl raw dv dvOpéwoict abrn, TOAAA ppovéorra 
pntevds xparéew. It will have to be more carefully considered at a later 

iod of this history, when we come to touch upon the scientific life of the 
reeks, and upon the philosophy of happiness and duty as conceived by 
Aristotle. If carried fully out, this position is the direct negative of what 


Aristotle lays down in his Ethics as to the superior happiness of the los 
Sewpntinxds or life of scientific observation and reflection. 
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in his overwhelming march of the preceding year, was gratify- 
ing in many ways to the native Persians: but every man was 
sick of the enterprise as now cut down under Mardonius: and 
Artabazus, the second in command, was not merely slack, but 
jealous of his superior. Under such circumstances we shall 
presently not be surprised to find the whole army disappearing 
forthwith, the moment Mardonius is slain. 

Among the Grecian allies of Mardonius, the Thebans and 
Beeotians were active and zealous, most of the remainder luke- 
warm, and the Phokians even of doubtful fidelity. Their con- 
tingent of 1000 hoplites, under Harmokydés, had been tardy 
in joining him, having only come up since he retired from 
Attica into Boeotia: and some of.the Phokians even remained 
behind in the neighbourhood of Parnassus, prosecuting mani- 
fest hostilities against the Persians. Aware of the feeling 
among this contingent, which the Thessalians took care to 
place before him in an unfavourable point of view, Mardonius 
determined to impress upon them a lesson of intimidation. 
Causing them to form in a separate body on the plain, he 
brought up his numerous cavalry all around them; while the 
Phémé, or sudden simultaneous impression, ran through the 
Greek allies as well as the Phokians themselves, that he was 
about to shoot them down.* The general Harmokydés, 
directing his men to form a square and close their ranks, 
addressed to them short exhortations to sell their lives dearly, 
and to behave like brave Greeks against barbarian assassins— 
when the cavalry rode up apparently to the charge, and 
advanced close to the square, with uplifted javelins and arrows 
on the string, some few of which were even actually discharged. 
The Phokians maintained, as enjoined, steady ranks with a 
firm countenance, and the cavalry wheeled about without any 
actual attack or damage. After this mysterious demonstration, 
Mardonius condescended to compliment the Phokians on their 
courage, and to assure them by means of a herald that he had 
been greatly misinformed respecting them. He at the same 
time exhorted them to be faithful and forward in service for 
the future, and promised that all good behaviour should be 
amply recompensed. Herodotus seems uncertain,—difficult 

! Herodot. ix. 66. 

2 Herodot. ix. 17. defHAGe Phun, os naraxorvTiel opéas. Respecting 
ohpn, see a note a little farther on, at the battle of Mykalé, in this same 
chapter. 

Compare the case of the Delians at Adramyttium, surrounded and slain 


with missiles by the Persian satrap, though not his enemies—repiathoas 
Trovs éavrov xarnxdytice (Thucyd. viii. 108). 
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as the supposition is to entertain,—whether Mardonius did not 
really intend at first to massacre the Phokians in the field, and 
desisted from the intention only on seeing how much blood it 
would cost to accomplish. However this may be, the scene 
itself was a enatable reality, and presented one among 
many other proofs of the lukewarmness and suspicious fidelity 
of the army.! 

Conformably to the suggestion of the Thebans, the liberties 
of Greece were now to be disputed in Beeotia: and not only 
had the position of Mardonius already been taken, but his 
camp also fortified, before the united Grecian army approached 
Kithzron in its forward march from the Isthmus. After the 
full force of the Lacedzemonians had reached the Isthmus, 
they had to await the arrival of their Peloponnesian and other 
confederates. ‘The hoplites who joined them were as follows: 
from Tegea, 1500; from Corinth, 5000, besides a small body 
of 300 from the Corinthian colony of Potidea; from the 
Arcadian Orchomenus, 600; from Sikyon, 3000; from 
Epidaurus, 800; from Troezen, 1000; from Lepreon, 200; 
from Mykénz and Tiryns, 400; from Phlius, 1000; from 
Hermioné, 300; from Eretria and Styra, 600; from Chalkis, 
400; from Ambrakia, 500; from Leukas and Anaktorium, 
800; from Palé in Kephallenia, 200; from Agina, 500. On 
marching from the Isthmus to Megara, they took up 3000 
Megarian hoplites; and as soon as they reached Eleusis in 
their forward progress, the army was completed by the junction 
of 8000 Athenian hoplites, and 600 Platean, under Aristeidés, 
who passed over from Salamis. The total force of hoplites or 


1 Ob« txw arpexéws elweiv, ofre ei RAP uty GroAgovres Tous Swxéas, Sen- 
Gevray trav @ecoadrar, &c. (Herodot. ix. 18). 

This confession of uncertainty as to motives and plans, distinguishing 
between them and the visible facts which he is describing, is not without 
amiportancs as strengthening our confidence in the historian. 

Compare this list of Herodotus with the enumeration which Pausanias 
read inscribed on the statue of Zeus, erected at Olympia by the Greeks who 
took part in the battle of Platzea (Pausan. v. 23, 1). 

Pausanias found inscribed all the names here indicated by Herodotus, 
except the Palés of Kephallenia; and he found in addition the Eleians, 
Keans, Kythnians, Tenians, Naxians, and Mélians. The five last names 
are islanders in the Aégean: their contingents sent to Platea must at all 
events have been very small, and it is surprising to hear that they sent any 
—especially when we recollect that there was a Greek fleet at this moment 
on service, to which it would be natural that they should join themselves in 
preference to Jand-service. 

With respect to the name of the Eleians, the suspicion of Brondstcdt 
is plausible, that Pausanias may have mistaken the name of the Palés of 
Kephallenia for theirs, and may have fancied that he read MAAEIOI when 
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heavy-armed troops was thus 38,700 men. There were no 
cavalry, and but very few bowmen—but if we add those who 
are called light-armed or unarmed generally, some perhaps 
with javelins or swords, but none with any defensive armour— 
the grand total was not less than rro,ooo men. Of these 
lightarmed or unarmed, there were, as computed by Hero- 
dotus, 35,000 in attendance on the 5000 Spartan citizens, and 
34,500 in attendance on the other hoplites; together with 
1800 Thespians who were properly hoplites, yet so badly 
armed as not to be reckoned in the ranks.} 

Such was the number of Greeks present or near at hand 
in the combat against the Persians at Platzea, which took place 
some little time afterwards. But it seemed that the con- 
tingents were not at first completely full, and that new 
additions? continued to arrive until a few days before the 
battle, along with the convoys of cattle and provisions which 
came for the subsistence of the army. Pausanias marched 
first from the Isthmus to Eleusis, where he was joined by the 
Athenians from Salamis. At Eleusis as well as at the Isthmus, 
the sacrifices were found encouraging, and the united army 
then advanced across the ridge of Kithzron, so as to come 
within sight of the Persians. When Pausanias saw them 
occupying the line of the Asépus in the plain beneath, he kept 
his own army on the mountain declivity near Erythree, without 
choosing to adventure himself in the level ground. Mardonius, 
finding them not disposed to seek battle in the plain, de- 
spatched his numerous and excellent cavalry under Masistius, 
the most distinguished officer in his army, to attack them. 
For the most part, the ground was so uneven as to check their 
approach ; but the Megarian contingent, which happened to 
be more exposed than the rest, were so hard pressed that they 
were forced to send to Pausanias for aid. They appear to 
have had not only no cavalry, but no bowmen or light-armed 
troops of any sort with missile weapons; while the Persians, 


it was really written MAAEIS, in an inscription at that time about 600 years 
old. The place in the series wherein Pausanias places the name of the 
Eleians strengthens this suspicion, Unless it be admitted, we shall be 
driven, as the most probable alternative, to suppose a fraud committed by 
the vanity of the Eleians, which may easily have led them to alter a name 
originally belonging to the Palés. The reader will recollect that the Eleians 
were themselves the superintendents and curators at Olympia. 

Plutarch seems to have read the same inscription as Pausanias (De 
Hercdoti Malignit. p. 873). 

1 Herodot, ix, 19, 28, 29. 

2 Herodot. ix. 28. of ériportayrds re wal of dpxhy AOdrres “EAAhvor. 
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excellent archers and darters, using very large bows and 
trained in such accomplishments from their earliest childhood, 
charged in successive squadrons and overwhelmed the Greeks 
with darts and arrows—not omitting contemptuous taunts on 
their cowardice for keeping back from the plain.! So general 
was then the fear of the Persian cavalry, that Pausanias could 
find none of the Greeks, except the Athenians, willing to 
volunteer and go to the rescue of the Megarians. A body 
of Athenians, however, especially 300 chosen troops under 
Olympiodorus, strengthened with some bowmen, immediately 
marched to the spot and took up the combat with the Persian 
cavalry. For some time the struggle was sharp and doubtful : 
at length the general Masistius,—a man renowned for bravery, 
lofty in stature, clad in conspicuous armour, and mounted on 
a Niszean horse with golden trappings—charging at the head 
of his troops, had his horse struck by an arrow in the side. 
The animal immediately reared and threw his master on the 
ground, close to the ranks of the Athenians, who, rushing 
forward, seized the horse, and overpowered Masistius before 
he could rise. So impenetrable were the defences of his 
helmet and breastplate ? however, that they had considerable 
difficulty in killing him, though he was in their power: at 
length a spearman pierced him in the eye. The death of the 
general passed unobserved by the Persian cavalry, but as soon 
as they missed him and became aware of the loss, they charged 
furiously and in one mass, to recover the dead body. At first 
the Athenians, too few in number to resist the onset, were 
compelled for a time to give way, abafidoning the body; but 
reinforcements presently arriving at their call, the Persians 
were driven back with loss, and it finally remained in their 
possession.® 

The death of Masistius, coupled with that final repulse of 
the cavalry which left his body in possession of the Greeks, 
produced a strong effect on both armies, encouraging the one 
as much as it disheartened the other. Throughout the camp 
of Mardonius, the grief was violent and unbounded, manifested 
by wailing so loud as to echo over all Bceotia; while the hair 
of men, horses and cattle, was abundantly cut in token of 
mourning.. The Greeks, on the other hand, overjoyed at their 

1 About the missile weapons and skill of the Persians, see Herodot. i. 
136; Xenophon, Anabas. ili. 4, 17. 

Cyrus the younger was eminent in the use both of the bow and the 
javelin (Xenoph. Anab. i, 8, 26; i. 9, 5: compare Cyropzd. i. 2, 4). 

2 See Quintus Curtius, iii, 11, 15; and the note of Miitzel. 

’ Herodot. ix. 21, 22, 23; Plutarch, Aristeidés, c. 14, 
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success, placed the dead body in a cart and paraded it round 
the army: even the hoplites ran out of their ranks to look at 
it ; not only hailing it as a valuable trophy, but admiring its 
stature and proportions.! 

So much was their confidence increased, that Pausanias now 
ventured to quit the protection of the mountain-ground, incon- 
venient from its scanty supply of water, and to take up his 
position in the plain beneath, interspersed only with low 
hillocks. Marching from Erythre in a westerly direction 
along the declivities of Kitharon, and passing by Hysiz, the 
Greeks occupied a line of camp in the Platezan territory along 
the Asépus and on its right bank; with their right wing near 
to the fountain called Gargaphia,? and their left wing near to 


* Herodot. ix. 24, 25. oluwyi Te xpedmero: GwAdry’ Anacay yap Thy 
Bowwrinvy nareixe Axw, &c. 

The exaggerated demonstrations of grief, ascribedto Xerxes and Atossa 
in the Persze of Aéschylus, have often been blamed by critics : we may see 
from this passage how much they are in the manners of Orientals of 
that day, 

? Herodot. ix. 25-30; Plutarch, Aristeidés, c. 11. 1d row ’Av’poxpdrovs 
npgov eyyis bAce: ruxvay xal cvonlov Sévipwr weprexduevoy. 

The expression of Herodotus respecting this position taken by Pausanias, 
Odro piv obv taxOévres 2x) 1G 'Aowre éorpatrorededorro, as well as the 
words which follow in the next chapter (31)—O/ BdpBapot, rv@dpevor el vax 
Tovs “EAAnvas ty TlAataijot, tapjcay wal abrol él roy ’Acwrdy roy rairn 
péovra—show plainly that the Grecian troops were encamped along the 
As6pus on the Platzan side, while the Persians, in their second ition 
occupied the ground on the opposite or Theban side of the river. hich- 
om id commenced the attack had to begin by passing the Asépus (c. 
39-59). 

For the topography of this region, and of the positions occupied by the 
two armies, compare Squire, in Walpole’s Turkey, p. 338 ; Kruse, Hellas, 
vol. ii. ch. vi. p. 9 seg., and ch. viii. p. 592 seg.: and the still more 
copious and accurate information of Colonel Leake, Travels in Northern 
Greece, ch. xvi. vol. ii. p. 324-360. Both of them have given plans of the 
region ; that at the end of this volume is borrowed from Kiepert’s maps. I 
cannot but think that the fountain Gargaphia is not yet identified, and that 
both Kruse and Leake place the Grecian position farther from the river 
As6pus than is consistent with the words of Herodotus ; which words seem 
to specify points near the two extremities, indicating that the fountain of 
Gargaphia was wear the river towards the right of the Grecian position, 
and the chapel of Androkratés also wear the river towards the left of that 
position, where the Athenians were posted. Nor would such a site fora 
chapel of Androkratés be inconsistent with Thucydidés (iii. 24), who 
pao mentions that chapel as being on the right-hand of the first mile of 
road from Platza to Thebes. 

Considering the length of time which has elapsed since the battle, it 
would not be surprising if the spring of Gargaphia were no longer recog- 
nisable. At any rate, neither the fountain pointed out by Colonel Leake 
(p. 332) nor that of Vergutiani which had been supposed by Colonel 
Squire and Dr. Clarke, appear to me suitable for Gargaphia. 
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the chapel, surrounded by a shady grove, of the Platzan hero 
Androkratés. In this position they were marshalled according 
to nations, or separate fractions of the Greek name—the 
Lacedemonians on the right wing, with the Tegeans and 
Corinthians immediately joining them—and the Athenians on 
the left wing ; a post, which as second in point of dignity, was 
at first claimed by the Tegeans, chiefly on grounds of mythical 
exploits, to the exclusion of the Athenians, but ultimately 
adjudged by the Spartans, after hearing both sides, to Athens.? 
In the field even Lacedzemonians followed those democratical 
forms which pervaded so generally Grecian military operations : 
in this case, it was not the generals, but the Lacedemonian 
troops in a body, who heard the argument and delivered the 
verdict by unanimous acclamation. 

Mardonius, apprised of this change of position, marched 
his army also a little farther to the westward, and posted 
himself opposite to the Greeks, divided from them by the 
river AsOpus. At the suggestion of the Thebans, he himself 
with his Persians and Medes, the picked men of his army, 
took post on the left wing, immediately opposite to the 
Lacedemonians on the Greek right, and even extending so far 
as to cover the Tegean ranks on the left of the Lacedzemo- 
nians: Baktrians, Indians, Sake, with other Asiatics and 
Egyptians, filled the centre ; and the Greeks and Macedonians 
in the service of Persia, the right—over against the hoplites 
of Athens, The numbers of these last-mentioned Greeks 
Herodotus could not learn, though he estimates them con- 
jecturally at 50,000: nor can we place any confidence in 
the total of 300,000 which he gives as belonging to the other 
troops of Mardonius, though probably it cannot have been 
much less. 

In this position lay the two armies, separated only by a 
narrow space including the river Asépus, and each expecting 
a battle, whilst the sacrifices on behalf of each were offered 
up. Pausanias, Mardonius, and the Greeks in the Persian 
army, had each a separate prophet to offer sacrifice, and to 
ascertain the dispositions of the gods: the two first had men 
from the most distinguished prophetic families in Elis—the 

The errors of that plan of the battle of Platea which accompanies the 
Voyage d’Anacharsis, are now well understood. 

1 Herodot. ix. 26-29. Judging from the battles of Corinth (B.c. 396) 
and Mantineia (B.c. 418), the Tegeans seem afterwards to have dropped 
this pretension to occupy the left wing, and to have preferred the post in 


the line next to the Lacedzemonians (Xenoph, Helen. iv. 2, 19). 
® Herodot, ix. 31, 32. 
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latter invited one from Leukas.! All received large pay, and 
the prophet of Pausanias had indeed been honoured with a 
recompense above all pay—the gift of full Spartan citizenship 
for himself as well as for his brother. It happened that the 
prophets on both sides delivered the same report of their 
respective sacrifices: favourable for resistance if attacked— 
unfavourable for beginning the battle. At a moment when 
doubt and indecision was the reigning feeling on both sides, 
this was the safest answer for the prophet to give, and the 
most satisfactory for the soldiers to hear. And though the 
answer from Delphi had been sufficiently encouraging, and 
the kindness of the patron-heroes of Platea? had been 
solemnly invoked, yet Pausanias did not venture to cross the 
Asépus and begin the attack, in the face of a pronounced 
declaration from his prophet. Nor did even Hegesistratus, 
the prophet employed by Mardonius, choose on his side to 
urge an aggressive movement, though he had a deadly personal 
hatred against the Lacedemonians, and would have been de- 
lighted to see them worsted. There arose commencements of 
conspiracy, perhaps encouraged by promises or bribes from 
the enemy, among the wealthier Athenian hoplites, to establish 
an oligarchy at Athens under Persian supremacy, like that 
which now existed at Thebes,—a conspiracy full of danger at 
such a moment, though fortunately repressed® by Aristeidés, 
with a hand at once gentle and decisive. 

The annoyance inflicted by the Persian cavalry, under the 
guidance of the Thebans, was incessant. Their constant 
assaults, and missile weapons from the other side of the 
As6pus, prevented the Greeks from using the river for supplies 
of water, so that the whole army was forced to water at the 
fountain Gargaphia, at the extreme right of the position,‘ near 


1 Herodot. ix. 36, 38. peuirOwpdvos obk oAlyou. 

These prophets were men of great individual consequence, as may be 
seen by the details which Herodotus gives respecting their adventures: 
compare also the history of Euenius, ix. 93. 

2 Piatarch, Aristeidés, c. xi. ; Thucyd. ii. 74. 

3 Plutarch, Aristeidés, c. 13. 

4 Herodot. ix. 40, 49, 50. thy te xphyny rhyv Tapyadlny, dx’ fs bdpedero 
way Td orpdrevya Td ‘EAAnviaébyv—épuxduevos 8¢ ded Tot "Aowmoi, ot tw Bh 
dx) thy xphynv epolreov’ &xd rod xorapod ydp opt odK etijv Siwp popéerOau, 
iwé re Trav Ilawéwy nal Trokevpdtor. 

Diodorus (xi. 30) affirms that the Greek position was so well defended 
by the nature of the ground, and so difficult of attack, that Mardonius was 
prevented from making use of his superior numbers, _ It is evident from the 
account of Herodotus that this is quite incorrect. The position seems to 
have had no protection except what it derived from the river Asépus, and 
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the Lacedzemonian hoplites. Moreover the Theban leader 
Timegenidas, remarking the convoys which arrived over the 
passes of Kithzron in the rear of the Grecian camp, and the 
constant reinforcements of hoplites which accompanied them, 
prevailed upon Mardonius to employ his cavalry in cutting off 
such communication. The first movement of this sort, under- 
taken by night against the pass called the Oak Heads, was 
eminently successful. A train of 500 beasts of burden with 
supplies, was attacked descending into the plain with its 
escort, all of whom were either slain or carried prisoners to 
the Persian camp ; so that it became unsafe for any further 
convoys to approach the Greeks,'! Eight days had already 
been passed in inaction before Timegenidas suggested, or 
Mardonius executed this manceuvre ; which it is fortunate for 
the Greeks that he did not attempt earlier, and which afforded 
clear proof how much might be hoped from an efficient em- 
ployment of his cavalry, without the ruinous risk of a general 
action. Nevertheless, after waiting two days longer, his im- 
patience became uncontrollable, and he determined on a 
general battle forthwith.2 In vain did Artabazus endeavour 
to dissuade him from the step; taking the same view as the 
Thebans, that in a pitched battle the united Grecian army 
was invincible, and that the only successful policy was that of 
delay and corruption to disunite them. He recommended 
standing on the defensive, by means of Thebes, well fortified 
and amply provisioned: so as to allow time for distributing 
effective bribes among the leading men throughout the various 
Grecian cities. This suggestion, which Herodotus considers 
as wise and likely to succeed, was repudiated by Mardonius 
as cowardly and unworthy of the recognised superiority of the 
Persian arms.® 

But while he overruled, by virtue of superior authority, the 
objections of all around him, Persians as well as Greek, he 
could not but feel daunted by their reluctant obedience, which 
he suspected to arise from their having heard oracles or 
prophecies of unfavourable augury. He therefore summoned 
the chief officers, Greek as well as Persian, and put the 
question to them whether they knew any prophecy announcing 
that the Persians were doomed to destruction in Greece. All 
the Greeks were ultimately forced to abandon it by the incessant attacks of 
the Persian cavalry. The whole account, at once diffuse and uninstructive, 
given by Diodorus of this battle (xi. 30-36), forms a strong contrast with 
the clear, impressive, and circumstantial narrative of Herodotus. 


1 Herodot. ix. 38, 39. ® Herodot. ix. 40, 41. 
¥ Hlerodot. ix. 42. 
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were silent: some did not know the prophecies, but others 
(Herodotus intimates) knew them full well, though they did 
not dare to speak. Receiving no answer, Mardonius said, 
“Since ye either do not know, or will not tell, I who know 
well will myself speak out. There is an oracle to the effect, 
that Persian invaders of Greece shall plunder the temple of 
Delphi, and shall afterwards all be destroyed. Now we, being 
aware of this, shall neither go against that temple, nor try to 
plunder it ; on that ground therefore we shall not be destroyed. 
Rejoice ye therefore, ye who are well-affected to the Persians 
—we shall get the better of the Greeks.” With that he gave 
orders to prepare everything for a general attack and battle on 
the morrow.? 

It is not improbable that the Orchomenian Thersander was 
present at this interview, and may have reported it to Herodo- 
tus. But the reflection of the historian himself is not the least 
curious part of the whole, as illustrating the manner in which 
these prophecies sunk into men’s minds, and determined their 
judgements. Herodotus knew (though he does not cite it) the 
particular prophecy to which Mardonius made allusion ; and 
he pronounces, in the most affirmative tone,” that it had no 
reference to the Persians: it referred to an ancient invasion of 
Greece by the IIlyrians and the Encheleis. But both Bakis 
(from whom he quotes four lines) and Muszus had pro- 
phesied, in the plainest manner, the destruction of the Persian 
army on the banks of the Thermédon and Asépus. And 
these are the prophecies which we must suppose the officers 
convoked by Mardonius to have known also, though they did 
not dare to speak out: it was the fault of Mardonius himself 
that he did not take warning. 

The attack of a multitude like that of Mardonius was not 
likely under any circumstances to be made so rapidly as to 
take the Greeks by surprise: but the latter were forewarned 
of it by a secret visit from Alexander king of Macedon; who, 
riding up to the Athenian advanced posts in the middle of the 
night, desired to speak with Aristeidés and the other generals. 
Announcing to them alone his name and proclaiming his 
earnest sympathy for the Grecian cause, as well as the hazard 
which he incurred by this nightly visit—he apprised them that 


1 Herodot. ix. 42. 

2 Herodot. ix. 43. Tovroy 8 tywye roy xpnoudy rhy Mapdduos elwe és 
Tépoas Exe, és lAAvpiovs Te kal roy EyxéAcwv or parody olda weno: npe- 
vow, BAA’ ob és Tlépoas. "AAAA TA uty Bduide es radrny Thy wdxny or, 
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Mardonius, though eager for a battle long ago, could not by 
any effort obtain favourable sacrifices, but was nevertheless, 
even in spite of this obstacle, determined on an attack the 
next morning. “Be ye prepared accordingly; and if ye 
succeed in this war (said he), remember to liberate me also 
from the Persian yoke; I too am a Greek by descent, and 
thus risk my head because I cannot endure to see Greece 
enslaved.” 

The communication of this important message, made by 
Aristeidés to Pausanias, elicited from him a proposal not a 
little surprising as coming from a Spartan general. He re- 
quested the Athenians to change places with the Lacede- 
monians in the line. ‘‘We Lacedzemonians (said he) now 
stand opposed to the Persians and Medes, against whom we 
have never yet contended, while ye Athenians have fought 
and conquered them at Marathon. March ye then over to 
the right wing and take our places, while we will take yours in 
the left wing against the Bceotians and Thessalians, with whose 
arms and attack we are familiar.” The Athenians readily 
acceded, and the reciprocal change of order was accordingly 
directed. It was not yet quite completed, when day broke and 
the Theban allies of Mardonius immediately took notice of 
what had been done. That general commanded a correspond- 
ing change in his own line, so as to place the native Persians 
once more over against the Lacedemonians; upon which 
Pausanias, seeing that his manceuvre had failed, led back his 
Lacedzemonians to the right wing, while a second movement 
on the part of Mardonius replaced both armies in the order 
originally observed.” 

No incident similar to this will be found throughout the 
whole course of Lacedzemonian history. To evade encounter- 
ing the best troops in the enemy’s line, and to depart for this 
purpose from their privileged post on the right wing, was a step 
well-calculated to lower them in the eyes of Greece, and could 
hardly have failed to produce that effect, if the intention had 
been realised. It is at the same time no mean compliment to 
the formidable reputation of the native Persian troo 
reputation recognised by Herodotus, and well sustained at 

t Herodot. ix. 44-45. Thelanguage about the sacrifices is remarkahle— 
Aéyw 8& dv brs Mapdovlp te wal tH orparij ob Sivarar ra ogdyia 
kaTaOtuia yevécbar’ mada yap by dudxecde, &c. 

Mardonius had tried many unavailing efforts to procure better sacrifices: 
it could not be done. 


* Herodot. ix. 47; Plutarch, Aristeidés, c. 16. Here, ason many other 
occasions, Plutarch rather spoils than assists the narrative of Herodotus. 
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least by their personal bravery. Nor can we wonder that this 
publicly manifested reluctance on the part of the leading troops 
in the Grecian army contributed much to exalt the rash con- 
fidence of Mardonius : a feeling which Herodotus, in Homeric 
style,? casts into the speech of a Persian herald sent to upbraid 
the Lacedemonians, and challenge them to a “single combat 
with champions of equal numbers, Lacedzmonians against 
Persians.” This herald, whom no one heard or cared for, and 
who serves but as a mouthpiece for bringing out the feelings 
belonging to the moment, was followed by something very real 
and terrible—a vigorous attack on the Greek line by the 
Persian cavalry ; whose rapid motions, and showers of arrows 
and javelins, annoyed the Greeks on this day more than ever. 
The latter (as has been before stated) had no cavalry whatever; 
nor do their light troops, though sufficiently numerous, appear 
to have rendered any service, with the exception of the 
Athenian bowmen. How great was the advantage gained by 
the Persian cavalry, is shown by the fact that they for a time 
drove away the Lacedemonians from the fountain of Gargaphia, 
so as to choke it up and render it unfit for use. As the army 
had been prevented by the cavalry from resorting to the river 
As6pus, this fountain had been of late the only watering-place ; 
and without it the position which they then occupied became 
untenable—while their provisions also were exhausted, inasmuch 
as the convoys, from fear of the Persian cavalry, could not 
descend from Kithzron to join them.® 

In this dilemma Pausanias summoned the Grecian chiefs to 
his tent. After an anxious debate, the resolution was taken, in 
case Mardonius should not bring on a general action in the 
course of the day, to change their position during the night, 
when there would be no interruption from the cavalry ; and to 
occupy the ground called the Island, distant about ten furlongs 
in a direction nearly west, and seemingly north of the town of 
Platea, which was itself about twenty furlongs distant. This 
island, improperly so denominated, included the ground com- 
prised between two branches of the river Oeroé ;* both of 
which flow from Kithzron, and after flowing for a certain time 
in channels about three furlongs apart, form a junction and 


1 Herodot. ix. 71. 

? Compare the reproaches of Hektor to Diomédes (Iliad, viii. 161). 

* Herodot. ix. 49, 50. Pausanias mentions that the Platseans restored the 
fountain of Gargaphia after the victory (rd t3wp dverdocavro); but he 
hardly seems to speak as if he had himself seen it (ix. 4, 


2). 
4 See a good description of the ground in Colonel LeaEe Travels in 
Northern Greece, ch. xvi. vol. ii. p. 358. 
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though also rising near at hand in the lowest declivities under |: 


Kithzron, takes an easterly direction and discharges itself into )-: 
the sea opposite Euboea. When encamped in this so-called |= 
Island, the army would be secure of water from the stream .0 | 
their rear ; nor would they, as now, expose an extended breadth |~ 
of front to a numerous hostile cavalry separated from them only [*-: 
by the As6pus.' It was further resolved, that so soon as the |<< 
army should once be in occupation of the Island, half of the |<; 


troops should forthwith march onward to disengage the com }*r 


voys blocked up on Kithzron and conduct them to the camp. [*: 
Such was the plan settled in council among the different [: 
Grecian chiefs ; the march was to be commenced at the begin | 
ning of the second night-watch, when the enemy’s cavalry would [-.. 


have completely withdrawn. 
In spite of what Mardonius is said to have determined, he 
passed the whole day without any general attack. But his 


cavalry, probably elated by the recent demonstration of the |»; 
Lacedamonians, were on that day more daring and indefatr |; 


gable than ever, and inflicted much loss as well as severe suffer 


ing ;? insomuch that the centre of the Greek force (Corinthians, “ 
Megarians, &c., between the Lacedxmonians and Tegeans on |: 


the right, and the Athenians on the left), when the hour 
arrived for retiring to the Island, commenced their march 


indeed, but forgot or disregarded the preconcerted plan and the |:.. 
orders of Pausanias in their impatience to obtain a complete |-.. 


shelter against the attacks of the cavalry. Instead of proceed- 


ing to the Island, they marched a distance of twenty furlongs |.-. 
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run in a north-westerly direction towards one of the recesses \=': 

‘the Gulf of Corinth—quite distinct from the Asdépus, which [2 
va 
m 


el}, 


directly to the town of Platza, and took up a position in front |... 


of the Hereum or temple of Héré, where they were protected 
partly by the buildings, partly by the comparatively high 
ground on which the town with its temple stood. Be 


tween the position which the Greeks were about to leave |* 


and that which they had resolved to occupy (#.¢., between 


the course of the Asépus and that of the Oeroé), there |. 
appear to have been a range of low hills. The Jacedemo- |: 


nians, starting from the right wing, had to march directly 


1 Herodot. ix. 51. "Es rovrov 5h thy xa@pov éBovAeicarTro peracrirt 
iva xal bars txwor xpacba apedve, wal of ixwées opdas uh Civolato, Sery 
kar’ 10d édvrwr. 

The last words have reference to the position of the two hostile armies, 
extended front to front along the course of the As6pus. 

* Herodot. ix. §2. xelyny wey Thy Nuepny wacay, xporxemerns Tis Tero, 
exov wévov &tpurov. 
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over these hills, while the Athenians, from the left, were to turn 
them and get into the plain on the other side.’ Pausanias, 
apprised that the divisions of the centre had commenced their 
night-march, and concluding of course that they would pro- 
ceed to the Island according to orders, allowed a certain 
interval of time in order to prevent confusion, and then directed 
that the Lacedzmonians and Tegeans should also begin their 
movement towards that same position. But here he found 
himself embarrassed by an unexpected obstacle. The move- 
ment was retrograde, receding from the enemy, and not con- 
sistent with the military honour of a Spartan: nevertheless 
most of the taxiarchs or leaders of companies obeyed without 
murmuring, but Amompharetus, lochage or captain of that 
band which Herodotus calls the lochus of Pitana,? obstinately 
refused. Not having been present at the meeting in which the 
resolution had been taken, he now heard it for the first time 
with astonishment and disdain, declaring “that he for one 
would never so far disgrace Sparta as to run away from the 
foreigner.” ® Pausanias, with the second in command Euryanax, 
exhausted every effort to overcome his reluctance. But they 
could by no means induce him to retreat ; nor did they dare to 
move without him, leaving his entire lochus exposed alone to 
the enemy.* 

Amidst the darkness of night, and in this scene of indecision 
and dispute, an Athenian messenger on horseback reached Pau- 
Sanias, instructed to ascertain what was passing, and to ask for 
the last directions. For in spite of the resolution taken after 
formal debate, the Athenian generals still mistrusted the Lacede- 
monians, and doubted whether, after all, they would act as they 
had promised. The movement of the central division having 


2 Herodot. ix. §6. Wavoavlns—onuyvas drive bia TY KoAwvay obs 
Aowrovs waytas* eiwovto 3é wal Teyefra:. ‘A@nwaio: 5t raxbévres icay ra 
tuxadw h Aaxedaudviot, Of wey yap trav te bxOwy dvrelyovro Kal ris 
brwpelns Tov KiOaip@vos. ‘A@nwaia 5é, xdrw rpapbévres és Td wedlov. 

With which we must combine another passage, c. 59, intimating that 
the track of the Athenians led them to turn and get behind the hills, which 
prevented Mardonius from seeing them, though they were marching along 
the plain :—Mapddvios—éweixe dx) AaxeBaipovfovs cal Teyehras povvous, 
’"A@nvalous yap Tpawopévous és rd wedloy imd Tay UxOwy ob Kardpa. 

® There is on this point a difference between Thucydidés and Herodotus: 
the _— affirms that there never was any Spartan lochus so called (Thucyd. 
1, 20). 

We have no means of reconciling the difference, nor can we be certain 
that Thucydidés is right in his negative comprehending all past time—ts 
old’ éyévero warwore. 

3 Herodot. ix. 53, 54. * Herodot. ix. 52, 53. 
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become known to them, they sent at the last moment before 
they commenced their own march, to assure themselves that 
the Spartans were about to move also. A profound, and even 
an exaggerated mistrust, but too well justified by the previous 
behaviour of the Spartans towards Athens, is visible in this 
proceeding ;1 yet it proved fortunate in its results—for if the 
Athenians, satisfied with executing their part in the precon- 
certed plan, had marched at once to the Island, the Grecian 
army would have been severed without the possibility of 
reuniting, and the issue of the battle might have proved 
altogether different. The Athenian herald found the Lacedz- 
monians still stationary in their position, and the generals in 
hot dispute with Amompharetus, who despised the threat of 
being left alone to make head against the Persians, and when 
reminded that the resolution had been taken by general vote of 
the officers, took up with both hands a vast rock fit for the 
hands of Ajax or Hektor, and cast it at the feet of Pausanias, 
saying—“ This is my pebble, wherewith I give my vote not to 
run away from the strangers.” Pausanias denounced him as a 
madman—desiring the herald to report the scene of embarrass- 
ment which he had just come to witness, and to entreat the 
Athenian generals not to commence their retreat until the 
Lacedzemonians should also be in march. In the meantime 
the dispute continued, and was even prolonged by the per- 
verseness of Amompharetus until the morning began to dawn; 
when Pausanias, afraid to remain longer, gave the signal for 
retreat—calculating that the refractory captain, when he saw his 
lochus really left alone, would probably make up his mind to 
follow. Having marched about ten furlongs, across the hilly 
ground which divided him from the Island, he commanded a 
halt ; either to await Amompharetus if he chose to follow, or to 
be near enough to render aid and save him, if he were rash 
enough to stand his ground single-handed. Happily the latter, 
seeing that his general had really departed, overcame his 
scruples, and followed him; overtaking and joining the main 
body in its first halt near the river Moloeis and the temple 
of Eleusinian Démétér.2 The Athenians, commencing their 
movement at the same time with Pausanias, got round the 
hills to the plain on the other side and proceeded on their 
march towards the Island. 


1 Herodot. ix. 54. ‘A@nvatoi—elyov arpéuas opéas abrods Iva érdxOncay, 
ones Ta Aakedaiuoviwy pporfmpara, as bAAa pporedyTwy wal bAAG 


deyé VT wv, 
Herodot. ix. 56, 57. 
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When the day broke, the Persian cavalry were astonished 
to find the Grecian position deserted. They immediately set 
themselves to the pursuit of the Spartans, whose march lay 
along the higher and more conspicuous ground, and whose 
progress had moreover been retarded by the long delay of 
Amompharetus: the Athenians on the contrary, marching 
without halt, and being already behind the hills, were not 
open to view. ‘To Mardonius, this retreat of his enemy 
inspired an extravagant and contemptuous confidence which 
he vented in full measure to the Thessalian Aleuadee—‘ These 
are your boasted Spartans, who changed their place just now 
in the line, rather than fight the Persians, and have here shown 
by a barefaced flight what they are really worth!” With that 
he immediately directed his whole army to pursue and attack 
with the utmost expedition. The Persians crossed the As6pus 
and ran after the Greeks at their best speed, pell-mell, without 
any thought of order or preparations for overcoming resistance : 
the army already rang with shouts of victory, in full confidence 
of swallowing up the fugitives as soon as they were overtaken. 

The Asiatic allies all followed the example of this disorderly 
rush forward :1 but the Thebans and the other Grecian allies 
on the right wing of Mardonius, appear to have maintained 
somewhat better order. 

Pausanias had not been able to retreat farther than the 
neighbourhood of the Demetrion or temple of Eleusinian 
Démétér, where he had halted to take up Amompharetus. 
Overtaken first by the Persian horse and next by Mardonius 
with the main body, he sent a horseman forthwith to apprise 
the Athenians, and to entreat their aid. The Athenians were 
prompt in complying with his request: but they speedily found 
themselves engaged in conflict against the Theban allies of the 
enemy, and therefore unable to reach him.? Accordingly the 
Lacedemonians and Tegeates had to encounter the Persians 
single-handed without any assistance from the other Greeks. 

1 Herodot. ix. 59. é3lwxoy ds wodav Exacros elxov, otre xéoup oddert 
Kooundévres, otre tag. Kal otro: wey Bow re nal duldm erfjicar, ds 
d&vapmacdéuevos Tous “EAAnvas. 

Herodotus dwells especially on the reckless and disorderly manner in 
which the Persians advanced : Plutarch, on the contrary, says of Mardonius 
—txyov cuvtetaypédryny thy divauw éxepépero trois Aaxedaiuovios, &c. 
(Plutarch, Aristeid. c. 17). 

Plutarch also says that Pausanias Aye rhy BAAnv Bivauw mpds Tas 
MAaratds, &c., which is quite contrary to the real narrative of Hero- 
dotus. Pausanias intended to march to the Island, not to l’latwa: he did 


not reach either the one or the other. 
4 Herodot. ix. 60, 61. 
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The Persians, on arriving within bowshot of their enemies, 
planted in the ground the spiked extremities of their gerrha 
(or long wicker shields), forming a continuous breastwork, from 
behind which they poured upon the Greeks a shower of 
arrows : their bows were of the largest size, and drawn with no 
less power than skill. In spite of the wounds and distress thus 
inflicted, Pausanias persisted in the indispensable duty of offer- 
ing the battle-sacrifice, and the victims were for some time 
unfavourable, so that he did not venture to give orders for 
advance and close combat. Many were here wounded or slain 
in the ranks,? among them the brave Kallikratés, the hand- 
somest and strongest man in the army: until Pausanias, 
wearied out with this compulsory and painful delay, at length 
raised his eyes to the conspicuous Herzum of the Platzans, 
and invoked the merciful intervention of Héré to remove that 
obstacle which confined him to the spot. Hardly had he 
pronounced the words, when the victims changed and became 
favourable :* but the Tegeans, while he was yet praying, 
anticipated the effect and hastened forward against the enemy, 
followed by the Lacedzemonians as soon as Pausanias gave the 
word. The wicker breastwork before the Persians was soon 
overthrown by the Grecian charge: nevertheless the Persians, 
though thus deprived of their tutelary hedge and having no 
defensive armour, maintained the fight with individual courage, 
the more remarkable because it was totally unassisted by dis- 
cipline or trained collective movement, against the drilled 
array, the regulated step, the well-defended persons, and the 
long spears, of the Greeks. They threw themselves upon the 


1 About the Persian bow, see Xenoph. Anabas. ili. 4, 17. 

* Herodot. ix. 72. 

3 Herodot. ix. 62. Kal roto: Aaxedaimovloo: abrixa pera rhy ebyhv 
Thy Mavoaview éyivero Ovomévoin: Ta oOhdyia xpnord. Piutarch exaggerates 
the long-suffering of Pausanias (Aristot. c. 17, ad finem). 

The lofty and conspicuous site of the Herzon, visible to Pausanias at the 
distance where he was, is plainly marked in Herodotus (ix. 61). 

For incidents illustrating the hardships which a Grecian army endured 
from its reluctance to move without favourable sacrifices, see Xenophon, 
Anabasis, vi. 4, 10-25; Hellenic. iii. 2, 17. 

4 Herodot. ix. 62, 63. His words about the courage of the Persians are 
remarkable: Ahuati uev vuw kal pduy om Ecooves Eoav of Mépoa’ dvorAn 
dé edvres, Kal mpds, dvemiorhuoves Ecay, kal ovK duoio roies évayrloie: copiny 
. . « WAeiorov yap opeas ednr€ero  eobhs epiios dotca SxAwv, pds yap 
dwAltas edvres yuurijres &yava éwovedvro. Compare the striking con- 
versation between Xerxes and Demaratus (Herodot. vii. 104). 

The description given by Herodotus of the gallant rush made by these 
badly-armed Persians, upon the presented line of spears in the Lacedz- 
monian ranks, may be compared with Livy (xxxii, 17), a description of the 
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Lacedzmonians, seizing hold of their spears, and breaking 
. them: many of them devoted themselves in small parties of ten 
. to force by their bodies a way into the lines, and to get to 
, individual close combat with the short spear and the dagger.? 
- Mardonius himself, conspicuous upon a white horse, was 
- among the foremost warriors, and the thousand select troops 
- who formed his body-guard distinguished themselves beyond 
- all the rest. At length he was slain by the hand of a dis- 
. tinguished Spartan named Aeimnéstus; his thousand guards 
- mostly perished around him, and the courage of the remaining 
Persians, already worn out by the superior troops against which 
_ they had been long contending, was at last thoroughly broken 
by the death of their general. They turned their backs and 
_ fled, not resting until they got into the wooden fortified camp, 
constructed by Mardonius behind the Asépus. The Asiatic 
_ allies also, as soon as they saw the Persians defeated, took to 
. flight without striking a blow.’ 

The Athenians on the left, meanwhile, had been engaged in 
_ & serious conflict with the Boeotians ; especially the Theban 
- leaders with the hoplites immediately around them, who fought 
_ with great bravery, but were at length driven back, after the 
loss of 300 of their best troops. The Theban cavalry however 
still maintained a good front, protecting the retreat of the 
_ infantry and checking the Athenian pursuit, so that the fugitives 
_ were enabled to reach Thebes in safety ; a better refuge than 
_ the Persian fortified camp.’ With the exception of the Thebans 
_ and Boeotians, none of the other medising Greeks rendered any 
real service. Instead of sustaining or reinforcing the Thebans, 


Romans attacking the Macedonian phalanx,—and with the battle of 
Sempach (June, 1386), in which 1400 half-armed Swiss overcame a large 
body of fully-armed Austrians, with an impenetrable front of projecting 
spears ; which for some time they were unable to break in upon, until at 
' length one of their warriors, Arnold von Winkelried, grasped an armful of 
. Spears, and precipitated himself 7 them, making a way for his country- 
men over his dead body. See Vogelin, Geschichte der Schweizerischen 
, Eidgenossenschaft, ch. vi. p. 240, or indeed any history of Switzerland, for 
. a description of this memorable incident. : 
1 For the arms of the Persians, see Herodot. vii. 61. 
Herodotus states in another place that the Persian troops adopted the 
. Egyptian breastplates (@dépyxas): probably this may have been after the 
battle of Plateea. Even at this battle, the Persian leaders on horseback 
_ had strong defensive armour, as we may see by the case of Masistius 
_ above narrated: by the time of the battle of Kunaxa, the habit had become 
’ more widely diffused (Xenoph. Anabas. i. 8, 6; Brisson, De Regno 
Persarum, lib. iii. p. 361), for the cavalry at least. 
® Herodot. ix. 64, 65. 
® Herodot. ix. 67, 68. 
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they never once advanced to the charge, but merely followed in 
the first movement of flight. So that in point of fact the only 
troops in this numerous Perso-Grecian army who really fought, 
were, the native Persians and Sakz on the left, and the 
Bceotians on the right; the former against the Lacedzemonians, 
the latter against the Athenians.! 

Nor did even all the native Persians take part in the combat. 
A body of 40,000 men under Artabazus, of whom some must 
doubtless have been native Persians, left the field without 
fighting and without loss. That general, seemingly the ablest 
man in the Persian army, had been from the first disgusted with 
the nomination of Mardonius as commander-in-chief, and had 
further incurred his displeasure by deprecating any general 
action. Apprised that Mardonius was hastening forward to 
attack the retreating Greeks, he marshalled his division and led 
them out towards the scene of action, though despairing of 
success and perhaps not very anxious that his own prophecies 
should be proved false. And such had been the headlong 
impetuosity of Mardonius in his first forward movement,—so 
complete his confidence of overwhelming the Greeks when he 
discovered their retreat,—that he took no pains to ensure the 
concerted action of his whole army. Accordingly before 
Artabazus arrived at the scene of action, he saw the Persian 
troops, who had been engaged under the commander-in-chief, 
already defeated and in flight. Without making the least 
attempt either to save them or to retrieve the battle, he im- 
mediately gave orders to his own division to retreat; not 
repairing, however, either to the fortified camp or to Thebes, 
but abandoning at once the whole campaign, and taking the 
direct road through Phokis to Thessaly, Macedonia, and the 
Hellespont.? 

As the native Persians, the Sake, and the Bceotians, were 
the only real combatants on the one side, so also were the Lace- 
dzemonians, Tegeans, and Athenians, on the other. It has already 
been mentioned that the central troops of the Grecian army, dis- 
obeying the general order of march, had gone during the night 
to the town of Platzea instead of to the Island. They were thus 
completely severed from Pausanias, and the first thing which 
they heard about the battle, was, that the Lacedzmonians were 
gaining the victory. Elate with this news, and anxious to come 


1 Herodot. ix. 67, 68. Taw S& BAAwy ‘EAAhvov ray pera BaciAfjos 
26cdAoxaxedvrwy . . . kal Tay BAAwY Cuupdyov b was Busdos obre Siapaye- 


oduevos ovder) obre Tt dwodetduevos Epuyev. 
Herodot. ix. 66. 
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in for some share of the honour, they rushed to the scene of 
action, without any heed of military order: the Corinthians 
taking the direct track across the hills, while the Megarians, 
Phliasians and others, marched by the longer route along the 
plain, so as to turn the hills, and arrive at the Athenian position. 
The Theban horse under Asépodérus, employed in checking 
the pursuit of the victorious Athenian hoplites, seeing these 
fresh troops coming up in thorough disorder, charged them 
vigorously and drove them back, to take refuge in the high 
ground, with the loss of 600 men.!_ But this partial success 
had no effect in mitigating the general defeat. 

Following up their pursuit, the Lacedemonians proceeded 
to attack the wooden redoubt wherein the Persians had taken 
refuge. But though they were here aided by all or most of 
the central Grecian divisions, who had taken no part in the 
battle, they were yet so ignorant of the mode of assailing walls, 
that they made no progress, and were completely baffled, until 
the Athenians arrived to their assistance. The redoubt was 
then stormed, not without a gallant and prolonged resistance 
on the part of its defenders. The Tegeans, being the first to 
penetrate into the interior, plundered the rich tent of Mardonius, 
whose manger for his horses, made of brass, remained long 
afterwards exhibited in their temple of Athéné Alea,—while 
his silver-footed throne, and scimitar,? were preserved in the 
acropolis of Athens, along with the breastplate of Masistius, 
Once within the wall, effective resistance ceased, and the 
Greeks slaughtered without mercy as well as without limit; so 
that if we are to credit Herodotus, there survived only 3000 
men out of the 300,000 which had composed the army of 
Mardonius—save and except the 40,000 men who accompanied 
Artabazus in his retreat.® 

Respecting these numbers, the historian had probably little 
to give except some vague reports, without any pretence of 


1 Herodot. ix. 69. 

® Herodot. ix. 70; Demosthenés cont. Timokrat. p. 741, ¢. 33. Pau- 
sanias (i. 27, 2) doubts whether this was na the scimitar of Mardonius, 
contending that the Lacedzmonians would never have permitted the 
Athenians to take it. 

* Herodot. ix. 70: compare Atschyl. Pers. 805-824. He singles out 
“‘the Dorian spear ” as the t weapon of destruction to the Persians at 
Platzea—very justly. Dr. Blomfield its surprised at this compliment ; but 
it is to be recollected that all the earlier part of the tragedy had been em- 
ployed in setting forth the glory of Athens at Salamis, and he might well 
afford to give the Peloponnesians the credit which they deserved at Platzea. 
Pindar distributes the honour between Sparta and Athens in like manner 
(Pyth. i. 76). 
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computation: about the Grecian loss his statement deserves 
more attention, when he tells us that there perished ninety-one 
Spartans, sixteen Tegeans, and fifty-two Athenians. Herein 
however is not included the loss of the Megarians when 
attacked by the Theban cavalry, nor is the number of slain 
Lacedzmonians, not Spartans, specified: while even the other 
numbers actually stated are decidedly smaller than the probable 
truth, considering the multitude of Persian arrows and the 
unshielded right side of the Grecian hoplite. On the whole, 
the affirmation of Plutarch, that not less than 1360 Greeks were 
slain in the action appears probable: all doubtless hoplites— 
for little account was then made of the light-armed, nor indeed 
are we told that they took any active part in the battle.! 
Whatever may have been the numerical loss of the Persians, 
this defeat proved the total ruin of their army: but we may 
fairly presume that many were spared and sold into slavery,? 
while many of the fugitives probably found means to join 
the retreating division of Artabazus. That general made a 
rapid march across Thessaly and Macedonia, keeping strict 
silence about the recent battle, and pretending to be sent 
on a special enterprise by Mardonius, whom he reported to be 
himself approaching. If Herodotus is correct (though it may 
well be doubted whether the change of sentiment in Thessaly 
and the other medising Grecian states was so rapid as he im- 
plies), Artabazus succeeded in traversing these countries before 
the news of the battle became generally known, and then 
retreated by the straightest and shortest route through the 
interior of Thrace to Byzantium, from whence he passed into 
Asia. The interior tribes, unconquered and predatory, harassed 
his retreat considerably ; but we shall find long afterwards 
Persian garrisons in possession of many principal places on the 
Thracian coast. It will be seen that Artabazus subsequently 
rose higher than ever in the estimation of Xerxes. 


1 Plutarch, Aristeidés, c. 19. Kleidemus, quoted by Plutarch, stated 
that all the fifty-two Athenians who perished belonged to the tribe Aantis, 
which distinguished itself in the Athenian ranks. But it seems impossible 
to believe that #o citizens belonging to the other nine tribes were killed. 

? Diodorus indeed states that Pausanias was so apprehensive of the 
humbers of the Persians, that he forbade his soldiers to give quarter or 
take any prisoners (xi. 32); but this is hardly to be believed, in spite of 
his assertion. His statement that the Greeks lost 10,000 men is still less 
admissible. 

* Herodot. ix. 89. The allusions of Demosthenés to Perdikkas king of 
Macedonia, who is said to have attacked the Persians on their flight from 
Platzea, and to have rendered their ruin complete, are too loose to deserve 
attention ; more especially as Perdikkas was mot then king of Macedonia 
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Ten days did the Greeks employ after their victory, first in 
burying the slain, next in collecting and apportioning the 
booty. The Lacedzemonians, the Athenians, the Tegeans, the 
Megarians and the Phliasians each buried their dead apart, 
erecting a separate tomb in commemoration. The Lacedz- 
monians, indeed, distributed their dead into three fractions, in 
three several burial-places: one for those champions who 
enjoyed individual renown at Sparta, and among whom were 
included the most distinguished men slain in the recent battle, 
such as Poseidonius, Amompharetus the refractory captain, 
Philokyon, and Kallikratés—a second for the other Spartans 
and Lacedemonians }—and a third for the Helots. Besides 
these sepulchral monuments, erected in the neighbourhood of 
Platea by those cities whose citizens had really fought and 
fallen, there were several similar monuments to be seen in the 
_ days of Herodotus, raised by other cities which falsely pre- 
tended to the same honour, with the connivance and aid of 
the Platzans.2 The body of Mardonius was discovered among 
_ the slain, and treated with respect by Pausanias, who is even 
said to have indignantly repudiated advice offered to him by 
an Aiginetan, that he should retaliate upon it the ignominious 
treatment inflicted by Xerxes upon the dead Leonidas.* On 


(Demosthenés cont, Aristokrat. p. 687, c. 51; and wep! Zurrdtews, p. 
(73, €. 9). 

a eecane, ix. 84. Herodotus indeed assigns this second burial-place 
only to the other Spartans, apart from the Select. He takes no notice of 
the Lacedemonians not Spartans, either in the battle or in reference to 
. burial, though he had informed us that 5000 of them were included in the 
army. Some of them must have heen slain, and we may fairly presume 
that they were buried along with the Spartan citizens generally. As to the 
word ipéas, or elpevas, or ixméas (the two last being both conjectural 
readings), it seems impossible to arrive at any certainty: we do not know 

what name these select warriors were called. 

* Herodot. ix. 85. Taw © GAAwy bora nal palvovra: év MAaraijo: édvres 
rdoo:, robrous be, ws dy wuvOdvopat, éwaicxvvoudvous TH dweoro! Tis 
udyns, Exdorous xepara x@ou new, Tay excyiwoudver eivexey dvOporwy: 
éxel nal Alyiwntéwy dor) aitdd: xadeduevos thos, roy éyh dxovw Kal 3éxa 
trees Sorepow pera ravra, SenOdvtwr trav Aiyiwnrdwv, xOoas KrAed3qy rv 
. Abro8ixov, &vBpa TlAaraéa, wpdtewwov édvra abrav. 

_ This is a curious statement, derived by Herodotus doubtless from personal 
Inquiries made at Platzea. 
_ . * Herodot, ix. 78, 79. This suggestion, so abhorrent to Grecian feeling, 

18 put by the historian into the mouth of the Avginetan Lampén. In my 
preceding note I have alluded to another statement made by Herodotus, not 
very creditable to the Aiginetans: there is moreover a third (ix. 80), in 
which he represents them as having cheated the Helots in their purchases of 
_ the booty. We may presume him to have heard all these anecdotes at 
Plata : at the time when he probably visited that place, not long before 
the Peloponnesian war, the inhabitants were united in the most intimate 
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the morrow the body was stolen away and buried ; by whom, 


was never certainly known, for there were many different pre | 


tenders who obtained reward on this plea from Artyntés the 
son of Mardonius. The funereal monument was yet to be seen 
in the time of Pausanias.? 

The spoil was rich and multifarious—gold and silver in 


Darics as well as in implements and ornaments, carpets, {| 


splendid arms and clothing, horses, camels, &c., even the 


magnificent tent of Xerxes, left on his retreat with Mardonius, 


was included.?_ By order of the general Pausanias, the Helots 
collected all the valuable articles into one spot for division ; 
not without stealing many of the golden ornaments, which, in 


ignorance of the value, they were persuaded by the -Eginetans . 
‘to sell as brass. After reserving a tithe for the Delphian . 


Apollo, together with ample offerings for the Olympic Zeus and 
the Isthmian Poseidon, as well as for Pausanias as general— 
the remaining booty was distributed among the different con- 
tingents of the army in proportion to their respective numbers.’ 
The concubines of the Persian chiefs were among the prizes 
distributed: there were probably however among them many 
of Grecian birth, restored to their families ; and one especially, 
overtaken in her chariot amidst the flying Persians, with rich 
jewels and a numerous suite, threw herself at the feet of Pau- 
sanias himself, imploring his protection. She proved to be the 
daughter of his personal friend Hegetoridés of Kos, carried off 
by the Persian Pharandatés; and he had the satisfaction of 
restoring her to her father. Large as the booty collected was, 
there yet remained many valuable treasures buried in the 


manner with Athens, and doubtless sympathised in the hatred of the 
Athenians against Aigina, It does not from hence follow that the stories 
are all untrue. I disbelieve, indeed, the advice said to have been given by 
Lampén to crucify the body of Mardonius—which has more the air of a 

tical contrivance for bringing out an honourable sentiment, than of a real 
incident. But there seems no reason to doubt the truth of the other two 
stories. Herodotus does but too rarely specify his informants : it is interesting 
to scent out the track in which his inquiries have been prosecuted. 

After the battle of Kunaxa, and the death of Cyrus the younger, his dead 
body had the head and hands cut off, by order of Artaxerxes,-and nailed to 
a cross (Xenoph. Anab. i. 10, I ; iii, 1, 17). 

1 Herodot. ix. 84; Pausanias, ix. 2, 2. 

@ Herodot. ix, 80, 81: compare vii. 41-83. 

8 Diodorus = 33) states this proportional distribution. Herodotus only 
says—tAaBov éxaoro: rev Kgs. toay (ix. 81), 


—-_— 


———_ i 


* Herodot. ix. 76, 80, 81, 82. The fate of these female companions of | 
the Persian grandees, on the taking of the camp by an enemy, forms a ' 


melancholy picture here as well as at Issus, and even at Kunaxa : sec 
Diodor. xvii. 35 ; Quintus Curtius, ili. xi. 21; Xenoph. Anab. i, 10, 2. 
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ground, which the Platean inhabitants afterwards discovered 
and appropriated. 

The real victors in the battle of Platea were the Lace- 
dzemonians, Athenians and Tegeans, The Corinthians and 
others, forming part of the army opposed to Mardonius, did 
not reach the field until the battle was ended, though they 
doubtless aided both in the assault of the fortified camp and in 
the subsequent operations against Thebes, and were universally 
recognised, in inscriptions and panegyrics, among the champions 
who had contributed to the liberation of Greece.! It was not 
till after the taking of the Persian camp that the contingents of 
Elis and Mantineia, who may perhaps have been among the 
convoys prevented by the Persian cavalry from descending the 
passes of Kithzron, first reached the scene of action. Mortified 
at having missed their share in the glorious exploit, the new- 
comers were at first eager to set off in pursuit of Artabazus: 
but the Lacedemonian commander forbade them, and they 
returned home without any other consolation than that of 
banishing their generals for not having led them forth more 
promptly.? 

There yet remained the most efficient ally of Mardonius— 
the city of Thebes; which Pausanias summoned on the 
eleventh day after the battle, requiring that the medising leaders 
should be delivered up, especially Timégenidas and Attaginus. 
On receiving a refusal, he began to batter their walls, and to 


1 Plutarch animadverts severely (De Malign. Herodot. p. 873 ; compare 
Plut. Aristeid. c. 19) upon Herodotus, because he states that none of the 
Greeks had any share in the battle of Plata except the Lacedzmonians, 
Tegeans, and Athenians: the orator Lysias repeats the same statement 
(Oratio Funebr. c. 9). If this were the fact (Plutarch asks) how comes it 
that the inscriptions and poems of the time recognise the exploit as per- 
formed by the whole Grecian army, Corinthians and others included? But 
these inscriptions do not really contradict what is affirmed by Herodotus. 
The actual battle was fought only by a part of the collective Grecian army ; 
but this happened in a great measure by accident ; the rest were little more 
than a mile off, and until within a few hours had been occupying part of the 
same continuous line of position : moreover, if the battle had lasted a little 
longer, they would have come up in time to render actual help. They 
would naturally be considered, therefore, as entitled to partake in the glory 
of the entire result. 

When however in after-times a stranger visited Platzeea, and saw Lace- 
dzmonian, Tegean, and Athenian tombs, but no Corinthian nor /Eginetan, 
&c., he would naturally enquire how it happened that none of these latter 
had fallen in the battle, and would then be informed that they were not 
really present at it. Ilence the motive for these cities to erect empty 
sepulchral monuments on the spot, as Herodotus informs us that they after- 
wards did or caused to be done by individual Platceans., 

2 Herodot. ix. 77. 
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adopt the still more effective measure of laying waste their 
territory ; giving notice that the work of destruction would be 
continued until these chiefs were given up. After twenty days 
of endurance, the chiefs at length proposed, if it should prove 
that Pausanias peremptorily required their persons and refused 
to accept a sum of money in commutation, to surrender them- 
selves voluntarily as the price of liberation for their country. 
A negotiation was accordingly entered into with Pausanias, 
and the persons demanded were surrendered to him, excepting 
Attaginus, who found means to escape at the last moment. 
His sons, whom he left behind, were delivered up as substitutes, 
but Pausanias refused to touch them, with the just remark, 
which in those times was even generous,’ that they were nowise 
implicated in the medism of their father. Timégenidas and 
the remaining prisoners were carried off to Corinth and 
immediately put to death, without the smallest discussion or 
form of trial: Pausanias was apprehensive that if any delay or 
consultation were granted, their wealth and that of their friends 
would effectually purchase voices for their acquittal,—indeed 
the prisoners themselves had been induced to give themselves 
up partly in that expectation.? It is remarkable that Pausanias 
himself only a few years afterwards, when attainted of treason, 
returned and surrendered himself at Sparta under similar hopes 
of being able to buy himself off by money.’ In this hope 
indeed he found himself deceived, as Timégenidas had been 
deceived before: but the fact is not the less to be noted as 
indicating the general impression that the leading men ina 
Grecian city were usually open to bribes in judicial matters, 
and that individuals superior to this temptation were rare 
exceptions. I shall have occasion to dwell upon this recognised 
untrustworthiness of the leading Greeks when I come to 
explain the extremely popular cast of the Athenian judicature. 
Whether there was any positive vote taken among the Greeks 
respecting the prize of valour at the battle of Platza may well 


1 See, a little above in this chapter, the treatment of the wife and children 
of the Athenian senator Lykidas (IIerodot. ix. 5). Compare also Herodot. 
iii. 116 ; 1x, 120. 

2 Herodot. ix. 87, 88. 

® Thucyd. i. 131. Kal morevov xphuacs Siadrvoey rhy SiaBorty. Com- 
pare Thucyd. viii. 45, where he states that the trierarchs and generals of 
the Lacedzemonian and allied fleet (all except Hermokratés of Syracuse) : 
received bribes from Tissaphernes to betray the interests both of their sea- 
men and of their country: also c. 49 of the same book about the Laceda- . 
monian general Astyochus. The bribes received by the Spartan kings 
Leotychidés and Pleistoanax are recorded (Herodot. vi. 72; Thucyd. ii. 21). 
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be doubted : and the silence of Herodotus goes far to negative 
an important statement of Plutarch, that the Athenians and 
Lacedemonians were on the point of coming to an open 
rupture, each thinking themselves entitled to the prize—that 
Aristeidés appeased the Athenians, and prevailed upon them 
to submit to the general decision of the allies—and that 
Megarian and Corinthian leaders contrived to elude the 
dangerous rock by bestowing the prize on the Plateans, to 
which proposition both Aristeidés and Pausanias acceded.! 
But it seems that the general opinion recognised the Lacedz- 
monians and Pausanias as bravest among the brave, seeing 
that they had overcome the best troops of the enemy and 
slain the general. In burying their dead warriors, the Lacedz- 
monians singled out for peculiar distinction Philokyon, Posei- 
donius, and Amompharetus the lochage, whose conduct in the 
fight atoned for his disobedience to orders. There was one 
Spartan however who had surpassed them all—Aristodémus, 
the single survivor of the troop of Leonidas at Thermopylz. 
Having ever since experienced nothing but disgrace and insult 
from his fellow-citizens, this unfortunate man had become 
reckless of life, and at Platea he stepped forth single-handed 
from his place in the ranks, performing deeds of the most 
heroic valour and determined to regain by his death the esteem 
of his countrymen. But the Spartans refused to assign to him 
the same funereal honours as were paid to the other dis- 
tinguished warriors, who had manifested exemplary forwardness 
and skill, yet without any desperate rashness, and without any 
previous taint such as to render life a burthen to them. Sub- 
sequent valour might be held to efface this taint, but could not 
suffice to exalt Aristodémus to a level with the most honoured 
citizens.” 

But though we cannot believe the statement of Plutarch that 
the Plateans received by general vote the prize of valour, it is 
certain that they were largely honoured and recompensed, as 
the proprietors of that ground on which the liberation of Greece 
had been achieved. The market-place and centre of their 
town was selected as the scene for the solemn sacrifice of 
thanksgiving, offered up by Pausanias after the battle, to Zeus 
Eleutherius, in the name and presence of all the assembled 
allies. The local gods and heroes of the Platzan territory, who 
had been invoked in prayer before the battle, and who had 
granted their soil as a propitious field for the Greek arms, were 

1 Plutarch, Aristeidés, c. 20; De Herodot. Malign. p. 873. 
® Herodot. ix. 71, 72. 
VOL. V. L 
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made partakers of the ceremony, and witnesses as well as 
guarantees of the engagements with which it was accompanied.! 
The Platzans, now re-entering their city, which the Persian 
invasion had compelled them to desert, were invested with the 
honourable duty of celebrating the periodical sacrifice in com- 
memoration of this great victory, as well as of rendering care 
and religious service at the tombs of the fallen warriors. As 
an aid to enable them to discharge this obligation, which 
probably might have pressed hard upon them at a time when 
their city was half-ruined and their fields unsown, they received 
out of the prize-money the large allotment of eighty talents, 
which was partly employed in building and adorning a hand- 
some temple of Athéné—the symbol probably of renewed con- 
nexion with Athens. They undertook to render religious 
honours every year to the tombs of the warriors, and to 
celebrate in every fifth year the grand public solemnity of the 
Eleutheria with gymnastic matches analogous to the other great 
festival games of Greece.? In consideration of the discharge 
of these duties, together with the sanctity of the ground, 
Pausanias and the whole body of allies bound themselves by 
oath to guarantee the autonomy of Platza, and the inviolability 
of her territory. ‘This was an emancipation of the town from 
the bond of the Boeotian federation, and from the enforcing 
supremacy of Thebes as its chief. 

But the engagement of the allies appears to have had other 
objects also, larger than that of protecting Plateea, or establishing 
commemorative ceremonies. The defensive league against the 
Persians was again sworn to by all of them, and rendered per- 
manent. An aggregate force of 10,000 hoplites, 1000 cavalry, 
and 100 triremes, for the purpose of carrying on the war, was 
agreed to and promised, the contingent of each ally being 
specified. Moreover the town of Platzea was fixed on as the 
annual place of meeting, where deputies from all of them were 
annually to assemble.’ 

1 Thucyd. ii. 71, 72. So the Roman Emperor Vitellius, on visiting the 
field of Bebriacum where his troops had recently been victorious, ‘* instaur- 
abat sacrum Diis loci” (Tacitus, Histor. ii. 70). 

2 Thucyd. ii. 71; Plutarch, Aristeidés, c. 19-21; Strabo. ix. p. 412; 
Pausanias, ix. 2, 4. 

The Eleutheria were celebrated on the fourth of the Attic month Boédro- 
mion, which was the day on which the battle itself was fought ; while the 
annual decoration of the tombs, and ceremonies in honour of the deceased, 
took place on the sixteenth of the Attic month Memaktérion. K. F. 
Hermann (Gottesdienstliche Alterthiimer der Griechen, ch. 63, note 9) has 


treated these two celebrations as if they were one. 
8 Plutarch, Aristeidés, c, 21. 
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This resolution is said to have been adopted on the proposi- 
tion of Aristeidés, whose motives it is not difficult to trace. 
Though the Persian army had sustained a signal defeat, no one 
knew how soon it might re-assemble, or be reinforced. Indeed, 
even later, after the battle of Mykalé had become known, a 
fresh invasion of the Persians was still regarded as not 
improbable ;! nor did any one then anticipate that cxtra- 
ordinary fortune and activity whereby the Athenians afterwards 
organised an alliance such as to throw Persia on the defensive. 
Moreover, the northern half of Greece was still medising, either 
in reality or in appearance, and new efforts on the part of 
Xerxes might probably keep up his ascendency in those parts. 
Now assuming the war to be renewed, Aristeidés and the 
Athenians had the strongest interest in providing a line of 
defence which should cover Attica as well as Peloponnesus ; 
and in preventing the Peloponnesians from confining themselves 
to their Isthmus, as they had done before. To take advantage 
for this purpose of the new-born reverence and gratitude which 
now bound the Lacedzmonians to Platza, was an idea eminently 
suitable to the moment; though the unforeseen subsequent 
start of Athens, combined with other events, prevented both 
the extensive alliance and the inviolability of Platza, projected 
by Aristeidés, from taking effect.? 

On the same day that Pausanias and the Grecian land army 


1 Thucyd. i. go. 

® It is to this general and solemn meeting, held at Platzea after the vic- 
tory, that we might probably refer another vow noticed by the historians 
and orators of the subsequent century, if that vow were not of suspicious 
authenticity. The Greeks, while promising faithful attachment, and con- 
tinned peaceful dealing among themselves, and engaging at the same time 
to amerce in a tithe of their property all who had medised—are said to have 
vowed that they would not repair or rebuild the temples which the Persian 
invader had burnt; but would leave them in their half-ruined condition as 
a2 monument of his sacrilege. Some of the injured temples near Athens 
were scen in their half-burnt state even by the traveller Pausanias (x. 35, 2), 
in his time. Periklés, forty years after the battle, tried to convoke a Pan- 
Hellenic assembly at Athens, for the purpose of deliberating what should be 
done with these temples (Plutarch, Periklés, c. 17), Yet Theopompus pro- 
nounced this alleged oath to be a fabrication, though both the orator 
Lykurgus and Diodorus profess to report it verbatim. We may safely 
assert that the oath, as they give it, is not genuine ; but perhaps the vow of 
tithing those who had voluntarily joined Xerxes, which Herodotus refers 
to an earlier period, when success was doubtful, may now have been 
renewed in the moment of victory: see Diodor. ix. 29; Lykurgus cont. 
Leokrat. ¢. 19, p. 1933; Polybius, ix. 33; Isokratés, Or. iv.; Panegyr, 
c. 41, p. 743 Fig fae’ ery Fragm. 167, ed. Didot; Suidas, v. Aexa- 
reve, Cicero de Republica, iii. 9, and the beginning of the chapter last 
but one preceding, of this History. 
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conquered at Plata, the naval armament under Leotychidés 
and Xanthippus was engaged in operations hardly less important 
at Mykalé on the Asiatic coast. The Grecian commanders of 
the fleet (which numbered rro triremes), having advanced as 
far as Delos, were afraid to proceed farther eastward, or to 
undertake any offensive operations against the Persians at 
Samos, for the rescue of Ionia—although Ionian envoys, 
especially from Chios and Samos, had urgently solicited aid 
both at Sparta and at Delos. Three Samians, one of them 
named Hegesistratus, came to assure Leotychidés, that their 
countrymen were ready to revolt from the despot Theoméstor, 
whom the Persians had installed there, so soon as the Greek 
fleet should appear off the island. In spite of emphatic appeals 
to the community of religion and race, Leotychidés was long 
deaf to the entreaty; but his reluctance gradually gave way 
before the persevering earnestness of the orator. While yet 
not thoroughly determined, he happened to ask the Samian 
speaker what was his name. To which the latter replied, 
“ Hegesistratus, #.¢. army-leader.” “I accept Hegesistratus 
as an omen (replied Leotychidés, struck with the significance 
of this name), pledge thou thy faith to accompany us—let thy 
companions prepare the Samians to receive us, and we will go 
forthwith.” Engagements were at once exchanged, and while 
the other two envoys were sent forward to prepare matters in 
the island, Hegesistratus remained to conduct the fleet, which 
was further encouraged by favourable sacrifices, and by the 
assurances of the prophet Deiphonus, hired from the Corinthian 
colony of Apollonia.? 

When they reached the Hereum near Kalami in Samos,? 
and had prepared themselves for a naval engagement, they 

1 Herodot. ix. 91, 92, 95 ; Vili. 132, 133. The prophet of Mardonius at 
Platzea bore the name—Hegesistratus: and was probably the more highly 
esteemed for it (Herodot. ix. 37). 

Diodorus states the fleet as comprising 250 triremes (xi. 34). 

The anecdotes respecting the Apolloniate Euenius, the father of Dei- 
honus, will be found curious and interesting (Herodot. ix. 93, 94). 
Bachlan as a recompense for having been unjustly blinded by his country- 
men, had received from the gods the grant of prophecy transmissible to his 
descendants: a new prophetic family was thus created, alongside of the 
Iamids, Telliads, Klytiads, &c. 

2 Herodot. ix. 96. éwel 3& éyévorro rijs Zaulyns mpds Kadduows, of pty 
avrod dpuicduevoe kata +d “Hpafovy rd Tabrn, wapecxevdforro és 
vaupax'ny. 

It is by no means certain that the Herzum here indicated is the cele- 
brated temple which stood near the city of Samos (iii. 80): the words of 


Herodotus rather seem to indicate that another temple of Héré, in some 
other part of the island, is intended. 
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discovered that the enemy's fleet had already been withdrawn 
from the island to the neighbouring continent. For the 
Persian commanders had been so disheartened with the defeat 
of Salamis that they were not disposed to fight again at sea: 
we do not know the numbers of their fleet, but perhaps a con- 
siderable proportion of it may have consisted of Ionic Greeks, 
whose fidelity was now very doubtful. Having abandoned 
the idea of a sea-fight, they permitted their Phoenician squadron 
to depart, and sailed with their remaining fleet to the promon- 
tory of Mykalé near Miletus! Here they were under the 
protection of a land-force of 60,000 men, under the command of 
Tigranés—the main reliance of Xerxes for the defence of Ionia. 
The ships were dragged ashore, and a rampart of stones and 
stakes was erected to protect them, while the defending army 
lined the shore, and seemed amply sufficient to repel attack 
from seaward.? 

It was not long before the Greek fleet arrived. Disappointed 
of their intention of fighting, by the flight of the enemy 
from Samos, they had at first proposed either to return home, 
or to turn aside to the Hellespont: but they were at last 
persuaded by the Ionian envoys to pursue the enemy’s fleet and 
again offer battle at Mykalé. On reaching that point, they 
discovered that the Persians had abandoned the sea, intending 
to fight only on land. So much had the Greeks now become 
emboldened, that they ventured to disembark and attack the 
united land-force and sea-force before them. But since much 
of their chance of success depended on the desertion of the 
Ionians, the first proceeding of Leotychidés was, to copy the 
previous manceuvre of Themistoklés, when retreating from 
Artemisium, at the watering-places of Eubcea. Sailing along 
close to the coast, he addressed, through a herald of loud 
voice, earnest appeals to the Ionians among the enemy to 
revolt ; calculating, even if they did not listen to him, that he 
should at least render them mistrusted by the Persians. He 

1 Herodotus describes the Persian position by topographical indications 
known to his readers, but not open to be determined by us—Gzson, Skolo- 
poeis, the chapel of Démétér, built by Philistus one of the primitive colonists 
of Miletus, &c. (ix. 96): from the language of Herodotus, we may suppose 
that Gason was the name of a town as well as of a river (Ephorus ap, 
Athenz. wi. p. 311). 

The eastern promontory (Cape Foseidion) of Samos was separated only 
by seven stadia from Mykalé (Strabo, xiv. p. 637), near to the place where 
Glauké was situated (Thucyd. viii. 79)—modern observers make the dis- 
tance rather more than a mile (Poppo. Prolegg. ad Thucyd. vol. ii. 


p- 465). 
* Herodot. ix. 96, 97. 
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then disembarked his troops, and marshalled them for the 
purpose of attacking the Persian camp on land: while the 
Persian generals, surprised by this daring manifestation, and 
suspecting, either from his manceuvre, or from previous 
evidences, that the Ionians were in secret collusion with him, 
ordered the Samian contingent to be disarmed, and the 
Milesians to retire to the rear of the army, for the purpose of 
occupying the various mountain roads up to the summit of 
Mykalé—with which the latter were familiar as a part of their 
own territory. 

Serving as these Greeks in the fleet were, at a distance from 
their own homes, and having left a powerful army of Persians 
and Greeks under Mardonius in Beeotia, they were of course 
full of anxiety lest his arms might prove victorious and 
extinguish the freedom of their country. It was under these 
feelings of solicitude for their absent brethren that they 
disembarked, and were made ready for attack by the afternoon. 
But it was the afternoon of an ever-memorable day—the fourth 
of the month Boédromion (about September) 479 B.c. By 
a remarkable coincidence, the victory of Platea in Beeotia 
had been gained by Pausanias that very morning. At the 
moment when the Greeks were advancing to the charge, a 
divine Phémé or message flew into the camp. Whilst a 
herald’s staff was seen floated to the shore by the western 
wave, the symbol of electric transmission across the A®gean 
—the revelation, sudden, simultaneous, irresistible, struck at 
once upon the minds of all, as if the multitude had one 
common soul and sense, acquainting them that on that very 
morning their countrymen in Beeotia had gained a complete 
victory over Mardonius. At once the previous anxiety was 
dissipated, and the whole army, full of joy and confidence, 
charged with redoubled energy. Such is the account given by 
Herodotus,? and doubtless universally accepted in his time, 


1 Herodot. ix. 98, 99, 104. 

® Herodot. ix. 100, 101. lotor 8 opt (CEAAnC) hun re €oéwraro 
és toh otpatéredov wav, nal xnpuxtiov épdyn éml tis muparayis 
kelpevoy’ 4 Bt Ghun B:HAGE oGe SSe, ws of “EAAnves thy Mapbdoviov 
orparihy vingev év Boiwroio: paxyduevot. Andra Sh wodAoia: Texpnplool eore 
Td Ocia Trav xpryudrwr, el cal rére THs abris nuépns cuumiwrovens Tov Te 
év TAaraijo: xal tov év MuxdAn péAdAovros Ececbat Tpwparos, Phun Toict 
“EAAnot Toiet Tav’tTy ecanlkero, Sore Oapojcal re thy orparihy PoddAG 
MaAAov, wal 0érew mpoduydrepoy Kiwduvedew . . . yeyovévat 3e wixny ray 
werd Mavoaview ‘EAAhvev dp0as ogi h Phun cuveBatve €ABotca rd 
piv yap dv MAarajio: mpwt tri rijs tyépns eyivero: rd Be ev MuxdAn, epl 
BelAnv . . . Fv Bt &pSwdl[n ogi aply thy Ohuny ecamixécOat, ofr: wep opéwy 
abtéwy oStw, ds Tay ‘EAAfvov, wh wep) Mapdovly xralop 7 ‘EAAds” ws pévros 
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when the combatants of Mykalé were alive to tell their own 
story. He moreover mentions another of those coincidences 


h KApdar adryn ogi doéxraro, parddAdv Tt Kal taxdrepow Thy rpdcodor 
éwosebyro: compare Plutarch, Paul. Emilius, c. 24, 25, about the battle of 
Pydna.—The fan which circulated through the assembled army of 
Mardonius in Boeotia, respecting his intention to kill the Phokians, turned 
out incorrect (Herodot. ix. 17). 

Two passages in Aschines (cont. Timarchum, c. 27, p. 57, and De Fals. 
Legat. c. 45, p. 290) are peculiarly valuable as illustrating the ancient idea 
of ¢4un—a divine voice or vocal goddess, generally considered as informing 
a crowd of persons at once, or moving them all by one and the same 
unanimous feeling—the Vox Dei passing into the Vox Populi, There was 
an altar to fun at Athens (Pausan. i. 17, 1); compare Hesiod. Opp. Di. 
761, and the “Ogaa of Homer, which is essentially the same idea as hun : 
Iliad, ii. 93. pera 3¢ cpiow”Ocoa Sedhe:’Orpivove’ iéva:, Aids Byyedos ; 
also Odyssey, i. 282—opposed to the idea of a distinct human speaker or 
informant—#v rls rot elena Bpotay, i” Oocav &xovoys’Ex Aids, ire wddwra 
pepe: KAdos avOp@roiot; and Odyss. xxiv. 412. “Ooca 3° ip’ GyyeAos Ska 
Kare wrdAw gxeta wdern, Mynothpwr orvyepdy Odvarov Kal Kip’ évéwouca. 
The word wApdév is used in the same meaning by Sophoklés, Philoktct. 
255: KAndeéyv at Smyrna had altars as a goddess, Aristeidés, Orat. xl. p. 

07, ed. Dindorf, p. 754 {see Andokidés de Mysteriis, c. 22, p. 64): 

erodotus in the passage now before us considers the two as identical— 
compare also Herodot. v. 72. Both words are used also to signify an omen 
conveyed by some undesigned human word or speech, which in that 
particular case is considered as determined by the special intervention of 
the gods, for the information of some person who hears it: see Homer, 
Odyss. xx. 100: aspae also Aristophan. Aves, 719; Sophoklés, Gédip, 
Tyr. 43-472 ; Xenophon, Symposion, c. 14, s. 48. 

The descriptions of Kama by Virgil, Aineid. iv. 176 seg., and Ovid, 
Metamorph. xii, 40 seg,, are more diffuse and overcharged, departing from 
the simplicity of the Greek conception. 

We may notice, as partial illustrations of what is here intended, those 
sudden, unaccountable impressions of panic terror which otcasionally ran 
through the ancient armies or assembled multitudes, and which were 
supposed to be produced by Pan or by Nymphs—indeed sudden, violent 
and contagious impressions of every kind, not merely of fear. Livy, x. 28. 
“*Victorem equitatum velut /ymphaticus pavor dissipat.” ix. 27. ‘‘ Milites, 
incertum ob quam causam, /ymphatzs similes ad arma discurrunt ”—in 
Greek wyppdédanrro:: compare Polyzn. iv. 3, 26, and an instructive note of 
Mitzel, ad Quint. Curt. iv. 46, 1 (iv. 12, 14). 

But I cannot better illustrate that idea which the Greeks invested with 
divinity under the name of fun than by transcribing a striking passage 
from M. Michelet’s Histoire de la Révolution Francoise. The illustration 
is the more instructive, because the religious point of view, which in 
Herodotus is predominant,—and which, to the believing mind, furnishes 
an explanation pre-eminently satisfactory—has passed away in the historian 
of the nineteenth century, and gives place to a graphic description of the 
real phenomenon, of high importance in human affairs; the common 
ca ise common inspiration, and common spontaneous impulse, of 
@ multitude, effacing for the time each man’s separate individuality, 

M. Michelet is about to describe that ever-memorable event—the capture 
of the Bastile, on the 14th of July, 1789 (ch. vii. vol i. p. 105). 
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which the Greek mind always seized upon with so much 
avidity: there was a chapel of the Eleusinian Démétér close to 
the field of battle at Mykalé, as well as at Platea. Diodorus 
and other later writers,! who wrote when the impressions of 
the time had vanished, and when divine interventions were 
less easily and literally admitted, treat the whole proceeding 


** Versailles, avec un gouvernement organisé, un roi, des ministres, un 
général, une armée, n’étoit qu’hésitation, doute, incertitude, dans la plus 
complete anarchie morale. 

«Paris, bouleversé, délaissé de toute autorité légale, dans un désordre 
apparent, atteignit, le 14 Juillet, ce qui moralement est l’ordre le plus 
profond, l’unanimité des esprits. 

** Le 13 Juillet, Paris ne songeait qu’a se defendre. Le 14, il attaqua. 

** Le 13, au soir, il y avoit encore des doutes, il n’y en eut plus le matin. 
Le soir étoit plein de troubles, de fureur désordonnée. matin fut 
lumineux et d’une sérénité terrible. 

“* Une idée se leva sur Paris avec le jour, et lous virent la méme lumiere. 
Une lumiére dans les esprits, et dans chaque ceur une voix: Va, et tu 
prendras la Bastille! 

** Cela étoit impossible, insensé, étrange 4 dire; . . . Et tous le crurent 
néanmoins. Et cela se fit. 

** La Bastille, pour étre une vieille forteresse, n’en étoit pas moins impre- 
nable, a moins d’y mettre plusieurs jours, et beaucoup d’artillerie. Le 
peuple n’avoit en cette crise ni le temps ni les moyens de faire un siége 
régulier, L’e(it-il fait, Ja Bastille n’avoit pas & craindre, ayant assez de 
vivres pour attendre un secours si proche, et d’immenses munitions de 
guerre. ‘Ses murs de dix pieds d’épaisseur au sommet des tours, de trente 
et arene a la base, pouvaient rire longtemps des boulets : et ses batteries, 
a elle, dont le feu plongeoit sur Paris, auroient pu en attendant démolir 
tout le Marais, tout le Faubourg St. Antoine. 

** L’attaque de la Bastille ne fut un acte nullement raisonnable. Ce fut 
un acte de foi. 

“** Personne ne proposa. Mais tous crurent et tous agirent. Le long des 
rues, des quais, des ponts, des boulevards, la foule criait a la foule—A la 
Bastille—a la Bastille. Et dans le tocsin qui sonnoit, tous entendoient : A 
la Bastille. 

** Personne, je de répite, ne donna [impulsion. Les parleurs du Palais 
Royal passérent le temps a dresser une liste de proscription, a juger a mort 
la Reine, la Polignac, Artois, le prévét Flesselles, d'autres encore. Les 
noms des vainqueurs de la Bastille n’offrent pas un seul des faiseurs de 
motions. Le Palais Royal ne fut pas le point de départ, et ce n'est pas non 
plus au Palais Royal que les vainqueurs raménérent les depouilles et les 
prisonniers. 

** Encore moins les électeurs qui siégeaient a PHotel de Ville eurent-ils 
Vidée de l’attaque. Loin de 1a, pour l’empécher, pour prévenir le carnage 
que la Bastille pouvoit faire si aisément, ils allérent jusqu’é promettre au 
gouverneur, que s'il retirait ses canons, on ne I'attaqueroit pas. 
soctenrs ne trahissoient pas comme ils en furént accusés ; mais ils n’avoient 
pas la foi. 

**Qui l’eut? Celui qui eut aussi le dévouement, la force, pour accomplir 
sa foi. Qui? Le peuple, tout le monde.” 

1 Diodor. xi. 35; Polyzn. i. 33. Justin (ii. 14) is astonished in relating 
**tantam famz velocitatem.” 
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as if it were a report designedly circulated by the generals, for 
the purpose of encouraging their army. 

The Lacedemonians on the right wing, and the portion of 
the army near them, had a difficult path before them, over hilly 
ground and ravine ; while the Athenians, Corinthians, Sikyo- 
nians and Troezenians, and the left half of the army, marching 
only along the beach, came much sooner into conflict with the 
enemy. The Persians, as at Platea, employed their gerrha, or 
wicker bucklers planted by spikes in the ground, as a breast- 
work, from behind which they discharged their arrows; and 
they made a strenuous resistance to prevent this defence from 
being overthrown. Ultimately, the Greeks succeeded in 
demolishing it; driving the enemy into the interior of the 
fortification, where they in vain tried to maintain themselves 
against the ardour of their pursuers, who forced their way into 
it almost along with the defenders. Even when this last ram- 
part was carried, and when the Persian allies had fled, the 
native Persians still continued to prolong the struggle with 
undiminished bravery. Unpractised in line and drill, and 
acting only in small knots,! with disadvantages of armour such 
as had been felt severely at Plateza, they still maintained an 
unequal conflict with the Greek hoplites ; nor was it until the 
Lacedzmonians with their half of the army arrived to join in 
the attack, that the defence was abandoned as hopeless. The 
revolt of the Ionians in the camp put the finishing stroke to 
this ruinous defeat. First, the disarmed Samians—next, other 
Ionians and A‘olians—lastly, the Milesians who had been 
posted to guard the passes in the rear—not only deserted, but 
took an active part in the attack. The Milesians especially, to 
whom the Persians had trusted for guidance up to the summits 
of Mykalé, led them by wrong roads, threw them into the 
hands of their pursuers, and at last set upon them with their 
own hands. A large number of the native Persians, together 
with both the generals of the land-force, Tigranés and Mardontés, 
perished in this disastrous battle: the two Persian admirals, 
Artayntés and Ithamithrés, escaped, but the army was irretriev- 
ably dispersed, while all the ships which had been dragged up 
on the shore fell into the hands of the assailants, and were 
burnt. But the victory of the Greeks was by no means blood- 
less. Among the left wing, upon which the brunt of the action 
had fallen, a considerable number of men were slain, especially 


1 Herodot. ix. 102. Odro: 8% (Tépaeat), nar’ dAlyous yiwdpevor, ¢udxovro 
roigt aiel ds 7d Teixos éomiwrovcs ‘EAANV oY. 
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Sikyonians, with their commander Perilaus.1_ The honours of 
the battle were awarded, first to the Athenians, next to the 
Corinthians, Sikyonians, and Troezenians ; the Lacedzemonians 
having done comparatively little. Hermolykus the Athenian, 
a celebrated pankratiast, was the warrior most distinguished for 
individual feats of arms.? 

The dispersed Persian army, so much of it at least as had at 
first found protection on the heights of Mykalé, was withdrawn 
from the coast forthwith to Sardis under the command of 
Artayntés, whom Masistés, the brother of Xerxes, bitterly 
reproached on the score of cowardice in the recent defeat. 
The general was at length so maddened by a repetition of 
these insults, that he drew his scimitar and would have slain 
Masistés, had he not been prevented by a Greek of Halikar- 
nassus named Xenagoras,® who was rewarded by Xerxes with 
the government of Kilikia. Xerxes was still at Sardis, where 
he had remained ever since his return, and where he conceived 
a passion for the ‘wife of his brother Masistés. The con- 
sequences of his passion entailed upon that unfortunate woman 
sufferings too tragical to be described, by the orders of his own 
queen, the jealous and savage Améstris.4 But he had no 
fresh army ready to send down to the coast; so that the Greek 
cities, even on the continent, were for the time practically 
liberated from Persian supremacy, while the insular Greeks 
were in a position of still greater safety. 

The commanders of the victorious Grecian fleet, having full 
confidence in their power of defending the islands, willingly 
admitted the Chians, Samians, Lesbians, and the other islanders 
hitherto subjects of Persia, to the protection and reciprocal 
engagements of their alliance. We may presume that the 
despots Strattis and Theoméstor were expelled from Chios and 
Samos.5 But the Peloponnesian commanders hesitated in 
guaranteeing the same secure autonomy to the continental 
cities, which could not be upheld against the great inland 


1 Herodot. ix, 104, 105. Diodorus (xi, 36) seems to follow different 
authorities from Herodotus: his statement varies in many particulars, but 
is less probable. 

Herodotus does not specify the loss on either side, nor Diodorus that of 
the Greeks ; but the latter says that 40,000 Persians and allies were slain. 

9 Herodot. ix. 105. ‘ 

® Herodot. ix. 107. I do not know whether we may suppose Herodotus 
to have heard this from his fellow-citizen Xenagoras. “ 

* Herodot. ix. 108-113. He gives the story at considerable length: it 
illustrates forcibly and painfully the interior of the Persian regal palace. 

® Herodot. viii. 132. 
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- power without efforts incessant as well as exhausting. Never- 


theless, not enduring to abandon these continental Ionians to 


the mercy of Xerxes, they made the offer to transplant them 


- into European Greece, and to made room for them by expelling 


the medising Greeks from their sea-port towns. But this pro- 
position was at once repudiated by the Athenians, who would 
not permit that colonies originally planted by themselves should 


- be abandoned, thus impairing the metropolitan dignity of 
- Athens. The Lacedzemonians readily acquiesced in this 


objection, and were glad, in all probability, to find honourable 


| grounds for renouncing a scheme of wholesale dispossession 


eminently difficult to execute*—yet at the same time to be 


_ absolved from onerous obligations towards the Ionians, and to 
. throw upon Athens either the burden of defending or the 


: Shame of abandoning them. The first step was thus taken, 
' which we shall quickly see followed by others, for giving to 


Athens a separate ascendency and separate duties in regard to 
the Asiatic Greeks, and for introducing first, the confederacy of 
Delos—next, Athenian maritime empire. 

From the coast of Ionia the Greek fleet sailed northward to 


_ the Hellespont, chiefly at the instance of the Athenians, and 


for the purpose of breaking down the Xerxeian bridge. For so 


: imperfect was their information, that they believed this bridge 


to be still firm and in passable condition in September 479 B.c., 
though it had been broken and useless at the time when Xerxes 


. Crossed the strait in his retreat, ten months before (about 


. November 480 B.c.).8 Having ascertained on their arrival at 


; Abydos the destruction of the bridge, Leotychidés and the 


Peloponnesians returned home forthwith ; but Xanthippus with 
the Athenian squadron resolved to remain and expel. the 
Persians from the Thracian Chersonese. ‘This peninsula had 
been in great part an Athenian possession, for the space of 
more than forty years, from the first settlement of the elder 


? Herodot, ix. 106; Diodor. xi. 37. The latter represents the Ionians 
and AZolians as having actually consented to remove into European Greece, 


’ and indeed the Athenians themselves as having at first consented to it, 


we 


oe the latter afterwards repented and opposed the scheme. 
* Such wholesale transportations of population from one continent to 


‘ another have always been more or less in the habits of Oriental despots, 


, 


e Persians in ancient times and the Turks in more modern times: to a 
a of free states like the Greeks they must have been imprac- 
icable. 

See Von Hammer, Geschichte des Osmannischen Reichs, vol. i. book vi. 
Rae for the forced migrations of people from Asia into Europe directed 

the Turkish Sultan Bajazet (A.D. 1390-1400). 

* Herodot. viii. 115, 1173 ix. 106, 114. 
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Miltiadés! down to the suppression of the Ionic revolt, although 
during part of that time tributary to Persia. From the flight of 
the second Miltiadés to the expulsion of Xerxes from Greece 
(493-480 B.C.), a period during which the Persian monarch was 
irresistible and full of hatred to Athens, no Athenian citizen 
would find it safe to live there. But the Athenian squadron 
from Mykalé were now naturally eager both to re-establish the 
ascendency of Athens, and to regain the properties of Athenian 
citizens in the Chersonese. Probably many of the leading men, 
especially Kimon son of Miltiadés, had extensive possessions 
there to recover, as Alkibiadés had in after days, with private 
forts of his own.? To this motive for attacking the Chersonese 
may be added another—the importance of its corn-produce, 
as well as of a clear passage through the Hellespont for the 
corn ships out of the Propontis to Athens and A¢gina.® Such 
were the reasons which induced Xanthippus and the leading 
Athenians, even without the co-operation of the Peloponnesians, 
to undertake the siege of Sestus—the strongest place in the 
peninsula, the key of the strait, and the centre in which all the 
neighbouring Persian garrisons, from Kardia and elsewhere, had 
got together under (Zobazus and Artayktés.* 

The Grecian inhabitants of the Chersonese readily joined the 
Athenians in expelling the Persians, who, taken altogether by 
surprise, had been constrained to throw themselves into Sestus, 
without stores of provisions or means of making a long defence. 
But of all the Chersonesites the most forward and exasperated 
were the inhabitants of Elaus—the southernmost town of the 
peninsula, celebrated for its tomb, temple, and sacred grove of 
the hero Protesilaus, who figured in the Trojan legend as the 
foremost warrior in the host of Agamemnon to leap ashore, and 
as the first victim to the spearof Hektor. The temple of Pro- 
tesilaus, conspicuously placed on the sea-shore,® was a scene 
of worship and pilgrimage not merely for the inhabitants of 
Elzus, but also for the neighbouring Greeks generally, insomuch 
that it had been enriched with ample votive offerings and prob- 
ably deposits for security—money, gold and silver saucers, 


1 See the preceding volume of this History, ch. xxx., ch. xxxiv., 
and ch. xxxv. of this volume. 

2 Xenoph. Hellen. i, 5, 17. 7a davrod relyxn- 

3 Herodot. vii. 147. Schol. ad Aristophan. Equites, 262. 

In illustration of the value set by Athens upon the command of the 
Hellespont, see Demosthenés, De Fals. Legat. c. 59. 

* Herodot. ix. 114, 115. Znorby—povpiovy wal gvAakhy rod wayTds 
‘EAAnonévrov—Thucyd, viii. 62: compare Xenophon, Hellenic. ii. i, 25. 

® Thucyd. viii, 102. 
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brazen implements, robes, and various other presents. The 
story ran that when Xerxes was on his march across the Helles- 
pont into Greece, Artayktés, greedy of all this wealth, and 
aware that the monarch would not knowingly permit the sanc- 
tuary to be despoiled, preferred a wily request to him— 
“ Master, here is the house of a Greek, who in invading thy 
territory, met his just reward and perished: I pray thee give 
his house to me, in order that people may learn for the future 
not to invade ¢Ay land ”—the whole soil of Asia being regarded 
by the Persian monarchs as their rightful possession, and Pro- 
tesilaus having been in this sense an aggressor against them. 
Xerxes, interpreting the request literally, and not troubling 
himself to ask who the invader was, consented: upon which, 
Artayktés, while the army were engaged in their forward march 
into Greece, stripped the sacred grove of Protesilaus, carrying 
all the treasures to Sestus. He was not content without still 
further outraging Grecian sentiment: he turned cattle into the 
grove, ploughed and sowed it, and was even said to have pro- 
faned the sanctuary by visiting it with his concubines.! Such 
proceedings were more than enough to raise the strongest anti- 
pathy against him among the Chersonesite Greeks, who now 
crowded to reinforce the Athenians and blocked him up in 
Sestus. After a certain length of siege, the stock of provisions 
in the town failed, and famine began to make itself felt among 
the garrison ; which nevertheless still held out, by painful shifts 
and endurance, until a late period in the autumn, when the 
patience even of the Athenian besiegers was well nigh exhausted. 
It was with difficulty that the leaders repressed the clamorous 
desire manifested in their own camp to return to Athens. 
Impatience having been appeased, and the seamen kept 
together, the siege was pressed without relaxation, and presently 
the privations of the garrison became intolerable; so that 
Artayktés and Ciobazus were at last reduced to the necessity 
of escaping by stealth, letting themselves down with a few 
followers from the wall at a point where it was imperfectly 
blockaded. (Eobazus found his way into Thrace, where how- 
ever he was taken captive by the Absinthian natives and offered 
up as a sacrifice to their god Pleist6érus: Artayktés fled north- 
ward along the shores of the Hellespont, but was pursued 
by the Greeks, and made prisoner near A°gospotami, after a 
strenuous resistance. He was brought with his son in chains to 
1 Herodot. ix. 116: compare i. 4. "Apraixrns, dvhp Meépons, dewds 3é nal 


&rdabadros $s nal BactAija dAabvorra éx’ ’Adhvas éfnwrdrnce, Ta Mpwrecirew 
row ‘IplxAov xphuata é "EAawoivros ipeAduevos. Compare Herodot. ii. 64. 
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Sestus, which immediately after his departure had been cheer- 
fully surrendered by its inhabitants to the Athenians. It was 
in vain that he offered a sum of 100 talents as compensation to 
the treasury of Protesilaus, and a further sum of 200 talents to 
the Athenians as personal ransom for himself and his son. So 
deep was the wrath inspired by his insults to the sacred ground, 
that both the Athenian commander Xanthippus, and the citizens 
of Elzeus, disdained everything less than a severe and even cruel 
personal atonement ‘for the outraged Protesilaus. Artayktés, 
after having first seen his son stoned to death before his eyes, 
was hung up to a lofty board fixed for the purpose, and left to 
perish, on the spot where the Xerxeian bridge had been fixed.! 
There is something in this proceeding more Oriental than 
Grecian: it is not in the Grecian character to aggravate death 
by artificial and lingering preliminaries. 

After the capture of Sestus the Athenian fleets returned home 
with their plunder, towards the commencement of winter, not 
omitting to carry with them the vast cables of the Xerxeian 
bridge, which had been taken in the town, as a trophy to adorn 
the acropolis of Athens.” 


1 Herodot. ix. 118, 119, 120. Of yap’EAatoboio TP Mpwreclreg Tipwptovres 
CSéovrd piv naraxpynoOjvar, cal abrod rod orpatyyod tabTp 4b wdos Epepe. 

? Herodot. ix. 121. It must be either to the joint Grecian armament of 
this year, or to that of the former year, that Plutarch must attend his cele- 
brated story respecting the proposition advanced by Themistoklés and con- 
demned by Aristeidés, to apply (Plutarch, Themistoklés, c. 20; Aristeidés, 
c. 22). He tells us that the Greek fleet was all assembled to pass the 
winter in the Thessalian harbour of Pagasew, when Themistoklés formed the 
project of burning all the other Grecian ships except the Athenian, in order 
that no city except Athens might have a naval force. Themistoklés (he 
tells us) intimated to the people, that he had a proposition, very advan- 
tageous to the state, to communicate ; but that it could not be publicly 
proclaimed and discussed : upon which they desired him to mention it 
privately to Aristeidés, Themistoklés did so; and Aristeidés told the 
people that the project was at once eminently advantageous and not less 
eminently unjust. Upon which the people renounced it forthwith, without 
asking what it was, 

Considering the great celebrity which this story has obtained, some 
allusion to it was necessary, though it has long ceased to be received as 
matter of history. It is quite inconsistent with the narrative of Herodotus, 
as well as with all the conditions of the time : Pagasze was 7hessaiian, and 
as such, hostile to the Greek fleet rather than otherwise: the fleet seems to 
have never been there: moreover we may add, that taking matters as they 
then stood, when the fear from Persia was not at all terminated, the 
Athenians would have lost more than they gained by burning the ships of 
the other Greeks, so that Themistoklés was not very likely to conceive the 
scheme, nor Aristeidés to describe it im the language put into his mouth, 

The story is probably the invention of some Greek of the Platonic age, 
who wished to contrast justice with expediency and Aristeidés with The- 
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CHAPTER XLIII 


EVENTS IN SICILY DOWN TO THE EXPULSION OF THE GELONIAN 
DYNASTY AND THE ESTABLISHMENT OF POPULAR GOVERN- 
MENTS THROUGHOUT THE ISLAND | 


I HAVE already mentioned, in a preceding volume of this 
History, the foundation of the Greek colonies in Italy and 
Sicily, together with the general fact, that in the sixth century 
before the Christian zra, they were among the most powerful 
and flourishing cities that bore the Hellenic name. Beyond 
this general fact, we obtain little insight into their history. 

Though Syracuse, after it fell into the hands of Gelo, about 
485 B.c., became the most powerful city in Sicily, yet in the 
preceding century Gela and Agrigentum, on the south side of 
the island, had been its superiors. The latter, within a few years 
of its foundation, fell under the dominion of one of its own 
citizens named Phalaris ; a despot energetic, warlike, and cruel. 
An exile from Astypalea near Rhodes, but a rich man, and an 
early settler at Agrigentum, he contrived to make himself despot 
seemingly about the year 570 B.c. He had been named to one 
of the chief posts in the city, and having undertaken at his own 
cost the erection of a temple to Zeus Polieus in the acropolis (as 
the Athenian Alkmzénids rebuilt the burnt temple of Delphi), 
he was allowed on this pretence to assemble therein a con- 
siderable number of men ; whom he armed, and availed himself 
of the opportunity of a festival of Démétér to turn them against 
the people. He is said to have made many conquests over the 
petty Sikan communities in the neighbourhood : but exaction 
and cruelties towards his own subjects are noticed as his most 
prominent characteristic, and his brazen bull passed into tm- 
perishable memory, This piece of mechanism was hollow, and 
sufficiently capacious to contain one or more victims enclosed 
within it, to perish in tortures when the metal was heated: the 
cries of these suffering prisoners passed for the roarings of the 
animal. Theartist was named Perillus, and is said to have been 
himself the first person burnt in it by order of the despot. In 
spite of the odium thus incurred, Phalaris maintained himself 
as despot for sixteen years; at the end of which period, a 
general rising of the people, headed by a leading man named 


mistoklés—as well as to bestow at the same time panegyric upon Athens 
in the days of her glory, 
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Telemachus, terminated both his reign and his life.* Whether 


Telemachus became despot or not, we have no information: 
sixty years afterwards, we shall find his descendant Théro estab- 
lished in that position. 

It was about the period of the death of Phalaris that the 
Syracusians reconquered their revolted colony of Kamarina (in 
the south-east of the island between Syracuse and Gela), 
expelled or dispossessed the inhabitants, and resumed the tern- 
tory.2_ With the exception of this accidental circumstance, we 
are without information about the Sicilian cities until a time 
rather before 500 B.c., just when the war between Kroton and 
Sybaris had extinguished the power of the latter, and when the 
despotism of the Peisistratids at Athens had been exchanged 
for the democratical constitution of Kleisthenés. 

The first forms of government among the Sicilian Greeks, as 
among the cities of Greece Proper in the early historical age, 
appear to have been all oligarchical. We do not know under 
what particular modifications they were kept up, but probably 
all more or less resembled that of Syracuse, where the Gamori 
(or wealthy proprietors descended from the original colonising 
chiefs), possessing large landed properties tilled by a numerous 
Sikel serf population called Kyllyrii, formed the qualified citizens 
—out of whom, as well as by whom, magistrates and generals 
were chosen ; while the Demos, or non-privileged freemen, 
comprised, first, the small proprietary cultivators who main- 
tained themselves, by manual labour and without slaves, from 
their own lands or gardens—next, the artisans and tradesmen. 


1 Everything which has ever been said about Phalaris is noticed and 
discussed in the learned and acute Dissertation of Bentley on the Letters of 
Phalaris : compare also Seyffert, Akragas und sein Gebiet, p. §7-61, who 
however treats the pretended letters of Phalaris with more consideration 
than the readers of Dr. Bentley will generally be disposed to sanction, 

The story of the brazen bull of Phalars seems to rest on sufficient 
evidence: it is expressly mentioned by Pindar, and the bull itself, after 
having been carried away to Carthage when the Carthaginians took Agri- 
gentum, was restored tothe Agrigentines by Scipio when he took Carthage. 
See Aristot. Polit. v. 8,4; Pindar, Pyth. i. 185; Polyb. xii. 25; Diodor. 
xiii. 90; Cicero in Verr. iv. 33. 

It does not appear that Timzus really called in question the historical 
reality of the bull of Phalaris, though he has been erroneously supposed to 
have done so. Timeus affirmed that the bull which was shown in his own 
time at Agrigentum was not the identical machine: which was correct, for 
it must have been /Aen at Carthage, from whence it was not restored to 
Agrigentum until after 146 B.c. See a note of Boeckh on the Scholia ad 
Pindar. Pyth. i. 185. 

* Thucyd. vi. 5; Schol. ad Pindar. Olymp. v. 19: compare Wesseling 
ad Diodor. xi. 76. 
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In the course of two or three generations, many individuals of 
the privileged class would have fallen into poverty, and would 
find themselves more nearly on a par with the non-privileged ; 
while such members of the latter as might rise to opulence were 
not for that reason admitted into the privileged body. Here 
were ample materials for discontent. Ambitious leaders, often 
themselves members of the privileged body, put themselves at 
the head of the popular opposition, overthrew the oligarchy, and 
made themselves despots ; democracy being at that time hardly 
known anywhere in Greece. The general fact of this change, 
preceded by occasional violent dissensions among the privileged 
class themselves,! is all that we are permitted to know, without 
those modifying circumstances by which it must have been 
accompanied in every separate city. ‘Towards or near the year 
500 B.C., we find Anaxilaus despot at Rhegium, Skythés at 
Zanklé, Térillus at Himera, Peithagoras at Selinus, Kleander at 
Gela, and Panztius at Leontini.? It was about the year 509 
B.C, that the Spartan prince Dorieus conducted a body of emi- 
grants to the territories of Eryx and Egesta, near the north-west- 
ern corner of the island, in hopes of expelling the non-Hellenic 
inhabitants and founding a new Grecian colony. But the 
Carthaginians, whose Sicilian possessions were close adjoining 
and who had already aided in driving Dorieus from a previous 
establishment at Kinyps in Libya,—now lent such vigorous 
assistance to the Egestzan inhabitants, that the Spartan prince, 
after a short period of prosperity, was defeated and slain with 
most of his companions. Such of them as escaped, under the 
orders of Euryleon, took possession of Minoa, which bore from 
henceforward the name of Herakleia*’—acolony and dependency 
of the neighbouring town of Selinus, of which Peithagoras was 
then despot. Euryleon joined the malcontents at Selinus, over- 
threw Peithagoras, and established himself as despot, until, after 
a short possession of power, he was slain in a popular mutiny.‘ 

1 At Gela, Herodot. vii. 153; at Syracuse, Aristot. Politic. v. 3, 1. 

? Aristot. Politic. v. 8, 4; v. 10, 4. Kal els rupavvida peraBddAe 
bAvyapxlas, Gowep dy ZixeAlg ayeddv al wAciora tav dpxalwy: év Acovtivois 
eis Thy Tavarrlov rupavvlBa, cal év Térq els rhy KAedvipov, wal év bAAais 
mwohAais wéAcow doavTws. 

s Diodorus ascribes the foundation of Herakleia to Dorieus : this seems 
not consistent with the account of Herodotus, unless we are to assume that 
the town of Herakleia which Dorieus founded was destroyed by the Cartha- 
ape and that the name Herakleia was afterwards given by Euryleon or 

successors to that which had before been called Minoa (Diodor. iv. 23). 

A funereal monument in honour of Athenzus, one of the settlers who 
perished with Dorieus, was seen by Pausanias at Sparta (Pausanias, iii. 
16, 4). * Herodot. v. 43, 46. 
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We are here introduced to the first known instance of that 
series of contests between the Pheenicians and Greeks in Sicily, 
which, like the struggles between the Saracens and the Normans 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries after the Christian zra, 
were destined to determine whether the island should be a part 
of Africa or a part of Europe—and which were only terminated, 
after the lapse of three centuries, by the absorption of both 
into the vast bosom of Rome. It seems that the Carthaginians 
and Egestezans not only overwhelmed Dorieus, but also made 
some conquests of the neighbouring Grecian possessions, which 
were subsequently recovered by Gelo of Syracuse. 

Not long after the death of Dorieus, Kleander despot of 
Gela began to raise his city to ascendency over the other 
Sicilian Greeks, who had hitherto been, if not all equal, at least 
all independent. His powerful mercenary force, levied in part 
among the Sikel tribes,? did not preserve him from the sword 
of a Geloan citizen named Sabyllus, who slew him after a reign 
of seven years: but it enabled his brother and successor 
Hippokratés to extend his dominion over nearly half of the 
island. In that mercenary force two officers, Gelo and 
fEnesidémus (the latter a citizen of Agrigentum, of the con- 
spicuous family of the Emmenide, and descended from 
Telemachus the deposer of Phalaris), particularly distinguished 
themselves. Gelo was descended from a native of Télos near 
the Tniopian Cape, one of the original settlers who accompanied 
the Rhodian Antiphémus to Sicily. His immediate ancestor, 
named Télinés, had first raised the family to distinction by 
valuable aid to a defeated political party, who had been worsted 
in a struggle and forced to seek shelter in the neighbouring 
town of Maktorium. Télinés was possessed of certain peculiar 
sacred rites (or visible and portable holy symbols, with a 
privileged knowledge of the ceremonial acts and formalities of 
divine service under which they were to be shown) for propitiating 
the Subterranean Goddesses, Démétér and Persephoné : “ from 
whom he obtained them, or how he got at them himself (says 
Herodotus), I cannot say ;” but such was the imposing effect 
of his presence and manner of exhibiting them, that he ventured 
to march into Gela at the head of the exiles from Maktorium, 
and was enabled to reinstate them in power—deterring the 
people from resistance in the same manner as the Athenians 
had been overawed by the spectacle of Phyé-Athéné in the 

1 Herodot. vii. 158. The extreme brevity of his allusion is perplexing, 


ns we have no collateral knowledge to illustrate it. 
” Polysenus, v. 6. 
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chariot along with Peisistratus. The extraordinary boldness 
of this proceeding excites the admiration of Herodotus, 
especially as he had been informed that Télinés was of an 
unwarlike temperament. The restored exiles rewarded it by 
granting to him, and to his descendants after him, the hereditary 
dignity of hierophants of the two goddesses '!—a function 
certainly honourable, and probably lucrative, connected with 


1 See about Télinés and this hereditary priesthood, Herodot. vii. 153. 
rovrous &v 6 ThAlyns xarhyaye és TéAny, €x wy oideulny avipay Sivapiv, adr’ 
[pa rovréwy Trav Oeay Bbev Be aira CAaBe, fh abrds exrhaato, TovTo ovK 
Exw elxa: robrac: 3¢ dy xicvvos édy, xarhyaye dx @ re of ardéyovo aitrod 
pore Tav Geav Ecorra:: compare a previous passage of this History, 
vol, i. chap. i. 

It cacaars from Pindar that Hiero exercised this hereditary priesthood 
Sa a hs 160 (95), with the Scholia ad /oc. and Scholia ad Pindar. 

. ii, 27). 

About the story of Phyé personifying Athéné at Athens, see vol. iv. ch. 
xxx. of this History. 

The ancient religious moreip addressed itself more to the eye than to the 
ear; the words spoken were of less importance than the things exhibited, 
the persons performing, and the actions done. The vague sense of the 
Greek and Latin neuter, fepd or sa.ra, includes the entire ceremony, and is 
difficult to translate into a modern language : but the verbs connected with 
it, Few, KexricOa, xoulfew, palvew, iepd—iepopdvrns, &c., relate to 
exhibition and action. This was particularly the case with the mysteries 
(or solemnities not thrown open to the general public, but accessible only 
to those who went through certain preliminary forms, and under certain 
restrictions) in honour of Démétér and Persephoné, as well as of other 
deities in different parts of Greece. The Aeydueva, or things sa#d on these 
occasions, were of less importance than the 8envipera and épwpeva, or 
matters shown and things done (see Pausanias, ii. 37, 3). Herodotus says 
about the lake of Sais in Egypt, 'Ev 38 79 Aluyn ratty ra Belenra tav 
waGéwy avrod (of Osiris) yuxrds woreda, Ta nadéovot puothpia Alyirriot : 
he proceeds to state that the Thesmophoria celebrated in honour of Démétér 
in Greece were of the same nature, and gives his opinion that they were 
imported into Greece from Egypt. Homer (Hymn. Cerer. 476): compare 
Pausan. ii. 14, 2— 

Act£er Torwrodduy re, Atoxddt re mAnfi 

Apyopocuvny tepOv cai eweppadsey Spyra mact 

IiperBurépys KeAdow. . 1... + 

"DABios, 65 Ta8 Orwwrev émyGoviwy avOpamwy &c. 
Compare Eurip. Hippolyt. 25; Pindar, Fragm. xcvi.; Sophokl. Frag. 
Iviii. ed. Brunck ; Plutarch, De Profect. in Virtute, c. 10, p. 81: De Isid. 
et Osir. p. 353, ¢. 3. Gs yap of reAotpevor Kat’ dpyas év BopiBy Kal Bow 
mpods GAAhAovs wOobpevr cuviar:, Bpwuévwy Bt Kal erxvupevwv Tay 
lepav, mpocéxovow H8n pera poBov xal ciwmijs; and Isokratés, Panegyric, 
c. 6;-about Eleusis, ra lepd nab viv Selxvuner xa® exacrow eviavrdy. 
These mysteries consisted thus chiefly of exhibition and action addressed to 
the eyes of the communicants, and Clemens Alexandrinus calls them a 
mystic drama—Apw kal Képn Spaua éyeréoOnv pvorixdy, cal Thy wAdvny Kab 
Thy aprayhy kal rd wévO0s 7H "EAevols Sgdovxe?. The word Spyiais originally 
nothing more than a consecrated expression for &pya—iepa el (see 

ew 


Pausanias, iv. I, 4, 5), though it comes afterwards to designate hole 
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the administration of consecrated property and with the enjoy- 
ment of a large portion of its fruits. 

Gelo thus belonged to an ancient and distinguished hiero- 
phantic family at Gela, being the eldest of four brothers sons of 
Deinomenes—Gelo, Hiero, Polyzelus and Thrasybulus: and 
he further ennobled himself by such personal exploits, in the 
army of the despot Hippokratés, as to be promoted to the 


ceremony, matters shown as well as matters done—ra dpyia xopul(ov—dpylov 
wavrolewy cuvbérns, &c.: compare Plutarch, Alkibiad. 22-34. 

The sacred objects exhibited formed an essential part of the ceremony, 
together with the chest in which such of them as were moveable were 
brought out—reAerijs éyxtpova ptorida «lorny (Nonnus, ix. 127). Azs- 
chines, in assisting the religious lustrations performed by his mother, was 
bearer of the chest xiorogdpos wal Aixvopdpas (Demosthen. de Corona, c. 79, 
p- 313). Clemens Alexandrinus (Cohort. ad Gent. p. 14) describes the 
objects which were contained in these mystic chests of the Eleusinian 
mysteries—cakes of particular shape, pomegranates, salt, ferules, ivy, &c. 
The communicant was permitted, as‘a part of the ceremony, to take these 
out of the chest and put them into a basket, afterwards putting them back 
again—*‘ Jejunavi et ebibi cyceonem : ex cist4 sumpsi et in calathum misi: 
accepi rursus, in cistulam transtuli” (Arnobius ad Gent. v. 175, ed. 
Elmenhorst), while the uninitiated were excluded from seeing it, and 
forbidden from looking at it ‘‘ even from the house-top.” 

Tov xaAaSoyv xatiévra xauai Gaceiobe BéBaros 
Myo’ ard rH réyeos. 
(Kallimachus, Hymn. in Cererem, 4.) 

Lobeck, in his learned and excellent treatise, Aglaophamus (i. p. 51), 
says, “‘Sacrorum nomine tam Greci, quam Romani, precipué signa et 
imagines Deorum, omnemque sacram supellectilem dignari solent. Quz 
res animum illuc potius inclinat, ut putem Hierophantas ejusmodi fepd in 
conspectum hominum protulisse, sive deorum simulacra, sive vasa sacra et 
instrumenta aliave priscz religionis monumenta ; qualia in sacrario Eleu- 
sinio asservata fuisse, etsi nullo testimonio affrmare possumus, tamen pro- 
babilitatis speciem habet testimonio similem. Namque non solum in 
templis feré omnibus cimelia venerandz antiquitatis condita erant, sed in 
miysteriis ipsis talium rerum mentio occurrit, quas initiati summ4 cum vene- 
ratione aspicerent, non initiatis ne aspicere quidem liceret . . . Ex his 
testimoniis efficitur (p. 61) sacra que Hierophanta ostendit, illa ipse fuisse 
&yia @dopara sive simulacra Deorum, eorumque aspectum qui preebeant 
Seita: ra iepd vel wapéxew vel palvew dici, et ab hoc quasi primario Hiero- 
phantz actu tum Eleusiniorum sacerdotum principem nomen accepisse, 
tum totum negotium esse nuncupatum.” 

Compare also K.! F. Hermann, Gottesdienstliche Alterthiimer der 
Griechen, part ii. ch. ii. sect. 32. 

A passage in Cicero de Haruspicum Responsis (c. 11), which is trans- 
cribed almost entirely by Arnobius adv. Gentes, iv. p. 148, demonstrates 
the minute precision required at Rome in the performance of the festival of 
the Megalesia: the smallest omission or alteration was supposed to render 
the festival unsatisfactory to the gods. 

The memorable history of the Holy Tunic at Treves in 1845, shows what 
immense and wide-spread effect upon the human mind may be produced, 
even in the nineteenth century, by iepa denxvipeva. 
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supreme command of the cavalry. It was greatly to the activity 
of Gelo that the despot owed a succession of victories and 
conquests, in which the Ionic or Chalkidic cities of Kallipolis, 
Naxos, Leontini and Zanklé, were successively reduced to 
dependence.* 

The fate of Zanklé—seemingly held by its despot Skythés in 
a state of dependent alliance under Hippokratés, and in stand- 
ing feud with Anaxilaus of Rhegium on the opposite side of the 
strait of Messina—was remarkable. At the time when the 
Ionic revolt in Asia was suppressed, and Milétus reconquered 
by the Persians (B.c. 494, 493), a natural sympathy was 
manifested by the Ionic Greeks in Sicily towards the sufferers 
of the same race on the east of the A’gean sea. Projects were 
devised for assisting the Asiatic refugees to a new abode; and 
the Zanklzans, especially, invited them to form a new Pan- 
Ionic colony upon the territory of the Sikels, called Kalé Akté, 
on the north coast of Sicily; a coast presenting fertile and 
attractive situations, and along the whole line of which there 
was only one Grecian colony—Himera. This invitation was 
accepted by the refugees from Samos and Milétus, who 
accordingly put themselves on shipboard for Zanklé ; steering, 
as was usual, along the coast of Akarnania to Korkyra, from 
thence across to Tarentum, and along the Italian coast to the 
strait of Messina. It happened that when they reached the 
town of Epizephyrian Lokri, Skythés, the despot of Zanklé, was 
absent from his city, together with the larger portion of his 
military force, on an expedition against the Sikels—perhaps 
undertaken to facilitate the contemplated colony at Kalé Akté. 
His enemy the Rhegian prince Anaxilaus, taking advantage 
of this accident, proposed to the refugees at Lokri that they 
should seize for themselves, and retain, the unguarded city of 
Zanklé. They followed his suggestion, and possessed them- 
selves of the city, together with the families and property of 
the absent Zanklzans ; who speedily returned to repair their 
loss, while their prince Skythés further invoked the powerful 
aid of his ally and superior, Hippokratés. The latter, however, 
provoked at the loss of one of his dependent cities, seized and 
imprisoned Skythés, whom he considered as the cause of it,? 

1 Herodot. vii. 154. 

® Herodot. vi, 22, 23. %ed@ny wey Toy podvapyor Tay ZayrAalor, ws 
adwoBaddvra thy wéduy, 5 ‘Ixxoxpdrns wedhoas, cal roy GdeApedy adbrov 
Mu@oyévea, és “Ivuxov wédAw axérenve. 

The words &s 4ro8aAdvra seem to imply the relation pre-existing between 
Hippokratés and Skythés, as superior and subject ; and punishment inflicted 
by the former upon the latter for having lost an important post. 
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at Inykus, in the interior of the island. But he found it at the 
same time advantageous to accept a proposition made to him 
by the Samians, captors of the city, and to betray the Zanklzans 
whom he had come to aid. By a convention ratified with an 
oath, it was agreed that Hippokratés should receive for himself 
all the extra-mural, and half the intra-mural, property and slaves 
belonging to the Zanklzans, leaving the other half to the 
Samians. Among the property without the walls, not the least 
valuable part consisted in the persons of those Zanklzans whom 
Hippokratés had come to assist, but whom he now carried 
away as slaves: excepting however from this lot, three hundred 
of the principal citizens, whom he delivered over to the Samians 
to be slaughtered—probably lest they might find friends to 
procure their ransom, and afterwards disturb the Samian 
possession of the town. Their lives were however spared by 
the Samians, though we are not told what became of them. 
This transaction, alike perfidious on the part of the Samians 
and of Hippokratés, secured to the former a flourishing city, 
and to the latter an abundant booty. We are glad to learn 
that the imprisoned Skythés found means to escape to Darius, 
king of Persia, from whom he received a generous shelter : 
imperfect compensation for the iniquity of his fellow Greeks.} 
The Samians however did not long retain possession of their 
conquest, but were expelled by the very person who had 
instigated them to seize it—Anaxilaus of Rhegium. He planted 
in it new inhabitants, of Dorian and Messenian race, recolonis- 
ing it under the name of Messéné—a name which it ever after- 
wards bore ;* and it appears to have been governed either by 
himself or by his son Kleophron, until his death about B.c. 476. 

Besides the conquests above mentioned, Hippokratés of Gela 
was on the point of making the still more important acquisition 
of Syracuse, and was only prevented from doing so, after 
defeating the Syracusans at the river Helérus, and capturing 
many prisoners, by the mediation of the Corinthians and 
Korkyreans, who prevailed on him to be satisfied with the 
cession of Kamarina and its territory as a ransom. Having 
repeopled this territory, which became thus annexed to Gela, 
he was prosecuting his conquests further among the Sikels, 
when he died or was killed at Hybla. His death caused a 


1 Herodot. vi. 23, 24. Aristotle (Politic. v. 2, 11) represents the Sa- 
mians as having been first actually received into Zanklé, and afterwards 
expelling the prior inhabitants : his brief notice is not to be set against the 
perspicuous narrative of Herodotus. 

* Thucyd, vi. 4; Schol. ad Pindar. Pyth. ii. 84; Diodor. xi. 48, 
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mutiny among the Geloans, who refused to acknowledge his 
sons, and strove to regain their freedom ; but Gelo, the general 
of horse in the army, espousing the cause of the sons with 
energy, put down by force the resistance of the people. As 
soon as this was done, he threw off the mask, deposed the sons 
of Hippokratés, and seized the sceptre himself. 

Thus master of Gela, and succeeding probably to the 
ascendency enjoyed by his predecessor over the Ionic cities, 
Gelo became the most powerful man in the island; but an 
incident which occurred a few years afterwards (B.c. 485), while 
it aggrandised him still further, transferred the seat of his power 
from Gela to Syracuse. The Syracusan Gamori, or oligarchical 
order of proprietary families, probably humbled by their 
ruinous defeat at the Helérus, were dispossessed of the govern- 
ment by a combination between their serf-cultivators called the 
Kyllyri, and the smaller freemen called the Demos ; they were 
forced to retire to Kasmenz, where they invoked the aid of 
Gelo to restore them. That ambitious prince undertook the 
task, and accomplished it with facility; for the Syracusan 
people, probable unable to resist their political opponents when 
backed by such powerful foreign aid, surrendered to him 
without striking a blow.? But instead of restoring the place 


1 Herodot. vii. 155 ; Thucyd. vi. §. The ninth Nemean Ode of Pindar 
(v. 40), addressed to Chromius the friend of Hiero of Syracuse, commemo- 
rates, among other exploits, his conduct at the battle of the Helérus. 

® Herodot. vii. 155. ‘O yap diuos 6 tay XvpnKovolwy éwidvTs TéAwM 
wapadidot thy wéAw xal Ewurdy. 

Aristotle (Politic. v. 2, 6) alludes to the Syracusan democracy prior to 
the despotism of Gelo as a case of democracy ruined by its own lawlessness 
and disorder. But such can hardly have been the fact, if the narrative of 
Herodotus is to be trusted. The expulsion of the Gamori was not an act 
of lawless democracy, but the rising of free subjects and slaves against a 

overning oligarchy. After the Gamori were expelled, there was no time 
or the democracy to constitute itself, or to show in what degree it possessed 
capacity for government, since the narrative of Herodotus indicates that 
the restoration by Gelo followed closely upon the expulsion. And the 
superior force which Gelo brought to the aid of the expelled Gamori, is 
quite sufficient to explain the submission of the Syracusan people, had they 
been ever so well administered. Perhaps Aristotle may have had before 
him reports different from those of Herodotus; unless indeed we might 
venture to suspect that the name of Ge/o appears in Aristotle by lapse of 
memory in place of that of Dronyszus. It is highly probable that the partial 
disorder into which the Syracusan democracy had fallen immediately before 
the despotism of Dionysius, was one of the main circumstances which 
enabled him to acquire the supreme power; but a similar assertion can 
hardly be made applicable to the early times preceding Gelo, in which 
indeed democracy was only just beginning in Greece. 

The confusion often made by hasty historians between the names of Gelo 
and Dionysius, is severely commented on by Dionysius of Halikarnassus 
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to the previous oligarchy, Gelo appropriated it to himself, 
leaving Gela to be governed by his brother Hiero. He greatly 
enlarged the city of Syracuse, and strengthened its fortifications : 
probably it was he who first carried it beyond the islet of 
Ortygia, so as to include a larger space of the adjacent mainland 
(or rather island of Sicily) which bore the name of Achradina. 
To people this enlarged space he brought all the residents in 
Kamarina, which town he dismantled—and more than half of 
-those in Gela; which was thus reduced in importance, while 
Syracuse became the first city in Sicily, and even received fresh 
addition of inhabitants from the neighbouring towns of Megara 
and Eubcea. 

Both these towns, Megara and Eubcea, like Syracuse, were 
governed by oligarchies, with serf-cultivators dependent upon 
them, and a Demos or Body of smaller freemen excluded from 
the political franchise: both were involved in war with Gelo, 
probably to resist his encroachments : both were besieged and 
taken. The oligarchy who ruled these cities, and who were the 
authors as well as leaders of the year, anticipated nothing but 
ruin at the hands of the conqueror ; while the Demos, who had 
not been consulted and had taken no part in the war (which 
we must presume to have been carried on by the oligarchy and 
their serfs alone), felt assured that no harm would be done to 
them. His behaviour disappointed the expectations of both. 
After transporting both of them to Syracuse, he established the 
oligarchs in that town as citizens, and sold the Demos as slaves 
under covenant that they should be exported from Sicily. 
“His conduct (says Herodotus!) was dictated by the convic- 
tion, that a Demos was a most troublesome companion to live 
with.” It appears that the state of society which he wished to 
establish was that of Patricians and clients, without any Plebs ; 
something like that of Thessaly, where there was a proprietary 


(Antiq. Roman. vii. I. p. 1314): the latter however, in his own statement 
respecting Gelo, is not altogether free from error, since he describes Hip- 

kratés as brother of Gelo. We must accept the supposition of Larcher, 
that Pausanias (vi. 9, 2), while professing to give the date of Gelo's 
occupation of Syracuse, has really given the date of Gelo’s occupation of 
Gela (see Mr. Fynes Clinton, Fast. Hellen. ad ann. 491 B.c.). 

2 Herodot. vil. 156. Meyapéas re Tos éy XixeAly, ds wodtopxeduewa es 
dyoroyiny xporexapnoay, Tous pev avréwy waxdas, deipauevous Te wéAcuov abrg 
kal mpooSoxéuvras GroréerGai, ia ToiTo, Bywy és ras Supnkotoas woAihras 
dxolnoe: Thy 8¢ Bjpuov Tay Meyapéww, ob« ebvra peraitiov ToD WoAguou Tobrou, 
obde xpocdexdmevoy xaxdy ovdev weloec@a:, dyayav Kal rovrous és tas Zupn- 
kovoas, &eédoro ém’ eaywyh ee ZxKeAdins. Twvrd 5& TovTo Kal E’Bcéas 
rovs év XueAln érolnce diaxplvas. ‘Ewolee 38 raita tovtouvs dupordpous, 
vouloas Sjpyov elva: cuvolenua &xapir@ratoyv. 
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oligarchy living in the cities, with Peneste or dependent 
cultivators occupying and tilling the land on their account— 
but no small self-working proprietors or tradesmen in sufficient 
number to form a recognised class. And since Gelo was 
removing the free population from these conquered towns, 
leaving in or around the towns no one except the serf-cultivators, 
we may presume that the oligarchical proprietors when removed 
might still continue, even as residents at Syracuse, to receive 
the produce raised for them by others: but the small self- 
working proprietors, if removed in like manner, would be 
deprived of subsistence, because their land would be too distant 
for personal tillage, and they had no serfs. While therefore we 
fully believe, with Herodotus, that Gelo considered the small 
free proprietors as “troublesome yoke-fellows”—a sentiment 
perfectly natural to a Grecian despot, unless where he found 
them useful aids to his own ambition against a hostile oligarchy 
—we must add that they would become peculiarly troublesome 
in his scheme of concentrating the free population of Syracuse, 
seeing that he would have to give them land in the neighbour- 
hood or to provide in some other way for their maintenance. 
So large an accession of size, walls, and population, rendered 
Syracuse the first Greek city in Sicily. And the power of Gelo, 
embracing as it did not merely Syracuse, but so considerable 
a portion of the rest of the island, Greek as well as Sikel, was 
the greatest Hellenic force then existing. It appears to have 
comprised the Grecian cities on the east and south-east of the 
island from the borders of Agrigentum to those of Zanklé or 
Messéné, together with no small proportion of the Sikel tribes. 
Messéné was under the rule of Anaxilaus of Rhegium, 
Agrigentum under that of Théro son of Atnesidémus, Himera 
under that of Terillus ; while Selinus, close on the borders of 
Egesta and the Carthaginian possessions, had its own govern- 
ment free or despotic, but appears to have been allied with 
or dependent upon Carthage.! A dominion thus extensive 
doubtless furnished ample tribute, besides which Gelo, having 
conquered and dispossessed many landed proprietors and 
having recolonised Syracuse, could easily provide both lands 
and citizenship to recompense adherents, Hence he was 
enabled to enlarge materially the military force transmitted to 
him by Hippokratés, and to form a naval force besides. 
Phormis? the Menalian, who took service under him and 


1 Diodor. xi. 21. 
2 Pausan. v. 27, 1, 2. We find the elder Dionysius, about a century 
afterwards, Ce the entire free population of conquered towns 
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became citizen of Syracuse, with fortune enough tod send 
donatives to Olympia—and Agésias the Iamid prophet from 
Stymphalus \—are doubtless not the only examples of emigrants 
joining him from Arcadia. For the Arcadian population were 
poor, brave, and ready for mercenary soldiership; while the 
service of a Greek despot in Sicily must have been more 
attractive to them than that of Xerxes. Moreover, during the 
ten years between the battles of Marathon and Salamis, when 
not only so large a portion of the Greek cities had become 
subject to Persia, but the prospect of Persian invasion hung 
like a cloud over Greece Proper—the increased feeling of in- 
security throughout the latter probably rendered emigration to 
Sicily unusually inviting. 

These circumstances in part explain the immense power and 
position which Herodotus represents Gelo to have enjoyed, 
towards the autumn of 481 B.c., when the Greeks from the 
Isthmus of Corinth, confederated to resist Xerxes, sent to 
solicit his aid. He was then imperial leader of Sicily: he could 
offer to the Greeks (so the historian tells us) 20,000 hoplites, 
200 triremes, 2000 Cavalry, 2000 archers, 2000 slingers, 2000 
light-armed horse, besides furnishing provisions for the entire 
Grecian force as long as the war might last. If this numerical 
statement could be at all trusted (which I do not believe), 
Herodotus would be much within the truth im saying, that 
there was no other Hellenic power which would bear the least 
comparison with that of Gelo:* and we may well assume such 


(Kaulonia and Hipponium in Italy, &c.) to Syracuse (Diodor. xiv. 106, 


107). 

{ ‘tes the sixth Olympic Ode of Pindar, addressed to the Syracusan 
Agésias. The Scholiast on v. § of that ode—who says that not Agésias 
himself, but some of his i rege migrated from Stymph4lus to Syracuse 
—is contradicted not only by the Scholiast on v. 167, where Agésias is 
rightly termed both "Apxas and Zupaxdcws ; but also by the better evidence 
of Pindar’s own expressions—ovvoixioThp Te Tay KACWwar Supaxorcay—olxobew 
ofxade, with reference to Stymphalus and Syracuse—3v' Kyxvpa: (v. 6, 99, 
IOI = 166-174). 

Ergotelés, an exile from Knéssus in Krete, must have migrated some- 
where about this time to Himera in Sicily. See the twelfth Olympic Ode 
of Pindar. * Herodot. viii. 26. 

* Herodot. vii. 157. ob 3% Suvduids Te freis peydans, wal poipd ror rijs 
‘EAAddos ob ddaxlorn péra, Epxorrl ye ZixeAlns: and even still stronger, 
c. 163. eddy SuxeAlns ropavvos. 

The word &pxav corresponds with apxf, such as that of the Athenians, 
and is less strong than rupaywos. The numerical statement is contained in 
the speech composed by Herodotus for Gelo (vii, 158). 

* Herodot. vii. 145. 7a 3& VéAevos aphypara peydAa dAdyero elva:- 
obdauay ‘EAAQyiKGy Tay ob WoAAdY pew, 
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general superiority to be substantially true, though the numbers 
above mentioned may be an empty boast rather than a reality. 

Owing to the great power of Gelo, we now for the first time 
trace an incipient tendency in Sicily to combined and central 
operations. It appears that Gelo had formed the plan of 
uniting the Greek forces in Sicily for the purpose of expelling 
the Carthaginians and Egesteans, either wholly or partially, 
from their maritime possessions in the western corner of the 
island, and of avenging the death of the Spartan prince Dorieus 
—that he even attempted, though in vain, to induce the 
Spartans and other central Greeks to co-operate in this plan— 
and that upon their refusal, he had in part executed it with the 
Sicilian forces alone. We have nothing but a brief and vague 
allusion to this exploit, wherein Gelo appears as the chief and 
champion of Hellenic against barbaric interests in Sicily—the 
forerunner of Dionysius, Timoleon, and Agathoklés. But he 
had already begun to conceive himself, and had already been 
recognised by others, in this commanding position, when the 
envoys of Sparta, Athens, Corinth, &c., reached him from the 
Isthmus of Corinth, in 481 B.c., to entreat his aid for the 
repulse of the vast host of invaders about to cross the Helles- 
pont. Gelo, after reminding them that they had refused a 
similar application for aid from him, said that, far from requiting 
them at the hour of need in the like ungenerous spirit, he would 
bring to them an overwhelming reinforcement (the numbers as 
given by Herodotus have been already stated), but upon one 

1 Herodot. vii. 158. Gelo says to the envoys from Peloponnesus— 
Avdpes “EAAnves, Ad-yov Exovres wAcovéxtny, eroduhoate duet ciupaxow én 
Tov BdpBapoy wapaxaréovres €AGciv. Adrol 5, ued xpdérepov denPévros 
BapBapixov orparov cuverdiacda, Bre yor mpds Kapxndovious veixos cvvi ero, 
émoxhrrovrés te Tov Awpiéos Tov ‘AvatavBpliew mpds "Eyeotalwy pdvov 
éxxphiacbat, iworelvoyrdés re Ta €uwdpia avvedcvOepovy, dx” dv dyiv peydda 
wpeAla: te nal éwaupéoies yeydvacr obre dued elvexa HAGere BonPhcortes, 
obre roy Awpiéos pdvov éxxpntduevor 1d Te Kar’ duéas, rdde Axavra wd 
BapBdpoit véeperat, "AAAA €D yap juiv nal ex) 7d Guewov Karégrn’ viv de, 
— wepieAhAuGe 5 wéAeuos xal dwixra: és dudas, obrw 5h TéAwvos uriqortis 

ve, 

It is much to be regretted that we have no further information respecting 
the events which these words glance at. They seem to indicate that the 
Carthaginians and Egestzeans had made some encroachments and threatened 
to make more: that Gelo had repelled them by actual and successful war. 
I think it strange however that he should be made to say—‘‘ You (the 
Peloponnesians) have derived great and signal advantages from these 
sea-ports”—the profit derived from the latter by the Peloponnesians can 
never have been so great as to be singled out in this pointed manner. I 
should rather have expected—ax” Gy jyuivy (and not a2” dy buiv)—which 
must have been true in point of fact, and will be found to read quite 
consistently with the general purport of Gelo’s speech. 
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condition only—that he should be recognised as generalissimo 
of the entire Grecian force against the Persians. His offer was 
repudiated, with indignant scorn, by the Spartan envoy: and 
Gelo then so far abated in his demand, as to be content with 
the command either of the land-force or the naval-force, which- 
ever might be judged preferable. But here the Athenian envoy 
interposed his protest—“ We are sent here (said he) to ask for 
an army, and not for a general ; and thou givest us the army, 
only in order to make thyself general. Know, that even if the 
Spartans would allow thee to command at sea, we would not. 
The naval command Is ours, if they decline it: we Athenians, 
the oldest nation in Greece—the only Greeks who have never 
migrated from home—whose leader before Troy stands pro- 
claimed by Homer as the best of all the Greeks for marshalling 
and keeping order in an army—we, who moreover furnish the 
largest naval contingent in the fleet—zwe will never submit to 
be commanded by a Syracusan.” 

“ Athenian stranger (replied Gelo), ye seem to be provided 
with commanders, but ye are not likely to have soldiers to be 
commanded. Ye may return as soon as you please, and tell 
the Greeks that their year is deprived of its spring.” } 

That envoys were sent from Peloponnesus to solicit assistance 
from Gelo against Xerxes, and that they solicited in vain, is an 
incident not to be disputed: but the reason assigned for refusal 
—conflicting pretensions about the supreme command—may 
be suspected to have arisen less from historical transmission, 
than from the conceptions of the historian, or of his informants, 
respecting the relations between the parties. In his time, 
Sparta, Athens, and Syracuse were the three great imperial 
cities of Greece ; and his Sicilian witnesses, proud of the great 
past power of Gelo, might well ascribe to him that competition 
for pre-eminence and command which Herodotus has dram- 
atised. The immense total of forces which Gelo is made to 
promise becomes the more incredible, when we reflect that he 
had another and a better reason for refusing aid altogether. 
He was attacked at home, and was fully employed in defending 
himself. 

The same spring which brought Xerxes across the Hellespont 
into Greece, also witnessed a formidable Carthaginian invasion 


1 Herodot. vii. 161, 162. Polybius (xii. 26) does not seem to have read 
this embassy as related by Herodotus—or at least he must have preferred 
some other account of it. He gives a different account of the answer which 
they made to Gelo : an answer (not insolent, but) business-like and evasive 
—"payparixaratov axéxpiua, &c. See Timeus, Fragm, 87, ed. Didot. 
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of Sicily. Gelo had already been engaged in war against them 
(as has been above stated) and had obtained successes, which 
they would naturally seek the first opportunity of retrieving. 
The vast Persian invasion of Greece, organised for three years 
before, and drawing contingents not only from the whole eastern 
world, but especially from their own metropolitan brethren at 
Tyre and Sidon, was well calculated to encourage them : and 
there seems good reason for believing that the simultaneous 
attack on the Greeks both in Peloponnesus and in Sicily, was 
concerted between the Carthaginians and Xerxes 1—probably 
by the Phoenicians on behalf of Xerxes. Nevertheless this 
alliance does not exclude other concurrent circumstances in the 
interior of the island, which supplied the Carthaginians both 
with invitation and with help. Agrigentum, though not under 
the dominion of Gelo, was ruled by his friend and relative 
Théro ; while Rhegium and Messéné under the government of 
Anaxilaus,—Himera under that of his father-in-law Terillus— 
and Selinus,—seem to have formed an imposing minority 
among the Sicilian Greeks; at variance with Gelo and Théro, 
but in amity and correspondence with Carthage. It was 
seemingly about the year 481 B.c., that Théro, perhaps invited 
by an Himerean party, expelled from Himera the despot 
Terillus, and became possessed of the town. Terillus applied 
for aid to Carthage ; backed by his son-in-law Anaxilaus, who 
espoused the quarrel so warmly, as even to tender his own 
children as hostages to Hamilkar the Carthaginian Suffes or 
general, the personal friend or guest of Terillus. The applica- 
tion was favourably entertained, and Hamilkar, arriving at 
Panormus in the eventful year 480 B.c., with a fleet of 3000 
ships of war and a still larger number of store ships, dis 
embarked a land-force of 300,000 men: which would even 
have been larger, had not the vessels carrying the cavalry and 
the chariots happened to be dispersed by storms.2 These 
numbers we can only repeat as we find them, without trust- 
ing them any further than as proof that the armament was on 
the most extensive scale. But the different nations of whom 


1 Ephorus, Fragment 111, ed. Didot; Diodor. xi, 1, 20, Mitford and 
Dahlmann (Forschungen, Herodotus, &c., sect. 35, p. 186) call in question 
this alliance or understanding between Xerxes and the Carthaginians ; but 
on no sufficient grounds, in my judgement. 

2 Herodot. vii. 165 ; Diodor. xi. 23: compare also xiii. 55, 59. In like 
manner Rhegium and Messéné formed the opposing interest to Syracuse, 
under Dionysius the elder (Diodor, xiv. 44). — 

3 Herodotus (vii. 165) and Diodorus (xi. 20) both give the number of the 
land-force: the latter alone gives that of the fleet. 
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Herodotus reports the land-force to have consisted are trust- 
worthy and curious: it included Phoenicians, Libyans, Iberians, 
Ligyes, Helisyki, Sardinians, and Corsicans.! This is the first 
example known to us of those numerous mercenary armies 
which it was the policy of Carthage to compose of nations 
different in race and language,? in order to obviate conspiracy 
or mutiny against the general. 

Having landed at Panormus, Hamilkar marched to Himera, 
dragged his vessels on shore under the shelter of a rampart, and 
then laid siege to the town; while the Himerians, reinforced 
by Théro and the army of Agrigentum, determined on an 
stgline defence, and even bricked up the gates. Pressing 
messages were despatched to solicit aid from Gelo, who 
collected his whole force, said to have amounted to 50,000 foot 
and 5000 horse, and marched to Himera. His arrival restored 
the courage of the inhabitants, and after some partial fighting, 
which turned out to the advantage of the Greeks, a general 
battle ensued. It was obstinate and bloody, lasting from sun- 
rise until late in the afternoon; and its success was mainly 
determined by an intercepted letter which fell into the hands of 
Gelo—a communication from the Selinuntines to Hamilkar, 
promising to send a body of horse to his aid, and intimating 
the time at which they would arrive. A party of Gelo’s horse, 
instructed to personate this reinforcement from Selinus, were 
received into the camp of Hamilkar, where they spread conster- 
nation and disorder, and are even said to have slain the general 
and set fire to the ships; while the Greek army, brought to 
action at this opportune moment, at length succeeded in 
triumphing over both superior numbers and a determined 
resistance. If we are to believe Diodorus, 150,000 men were 
slain on the side of the Carthaginians; the rest fled—partly to 
the Sikanian mountains where they became prisoners of the 
Agrigentines—partly to a hilly ground, where, from want of 
water, they were obliged to surrender at discretion. ‘Twenty 
ships alone escaped with a few fugitives, and these twenty 
were destroyed bya storm on the passage, so that only one 
small boat arrived at Carthage with the disastrous tidings. 


1 Herodot. vii. 165. The Ligyes came from the southern junction of 
Italy and France ; the Gulfs of Lyons and Genoa, The Helisyki cannot 
be satisfactorily verified: Niebuhr considers them to have been the Volsc: 
an ingenious conjecture. 

® Polyb. i. 67. His description of the mutiny of the Carthaginian 
mercenaries, after the conclusion of the first Punic war, is highly 
instructive. 

® Diodor, xi. 21-24. 
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Dismissing such unreasonable exaggerations, we can only ven- 
ture to assert that the battle was strenuously disputed, the victory 
complete, and the slain as well as the prisoners numerous. 
The body of Hamilkar was never discovered, in spite of careful 
search ordered by Gelo: the Carthaginians affirmed, that as 
soon as the defeat of his army became irreparable, he had 
cast himself into the great sacrificial fire wherein he had been 
offering entire victims (the usual sacrifice consisting only of a 
small part of the beast!) to propitiate the gods, and had there 
been consumed. The Carthaginians erected funereal monuments 
to him, graced with periodical sacrifices, both in Carthage and 
in their principal colonies :? on the field of battle itself also, 
a@ monument was raised to him by the Greeks. On that 
monument, seventy years afterwards, his victorious grandson, 
fresh from the plunder of this same city of Himera, offered the 
bloody sacrifice of 3000 Grecian prisoners.® 

We may presume that Anaxilaus with the forces of Rhegium 
shared in the defeat of the foreign invader whom he had called 
in, and probably other Greeks besides. All of them were now 
compelled to sue for peace from Gelo, and to solicit the 
privilege of being enrolled as his dependent allies, which was 


1 Herodotus, vii. 167. oduara $8Aa xarayl(wy. This passage of 
Herodotus receives illustration from the learned comment of Movers on the 
Pheenician inscription recently discovered at Marseilles. It was the usual 
custom of the Jews, and it had been in old times the custom with the 
Pheenicians (Porphyr. de Abstin. iv. 15), to burn the victim entire: the 
Pheenicians departed from this practice, but the departure seems to have 
been considered as not strictly correct, and in times of great misfortune or 
anxiety the old habit was resumed (Movers, Das Opferwesen der Karthager. 
Breslau, 1847, p. 71-118). 

® Herodot. vii. 166, 167. Hamilkar was son of a Syracusan mother: a 
curious proof of conmubium between Carthage and Syracuse. At the 
moment when the elder Dionysius declared war against Carthage, in 398 
B.C., there were man Carthaginian merchants dwelling both in Syracuse 
and in other Greco-Sicilian cities, together with ships and other property. 
Dionysius gave licence to the Syracusans, at the first instant when he had 
determined on declaring war, to plunder all this property (Diodor. xiv. 46). 
This speedy multiplication of Carthaginians with merchandise in the 
Grecian cities so soon after a bloody war had been concluded, is a strong 
proof of the spontaneous tendencies of trade. 

* Diodor. xiii. 62. According to Herodotus, the battle of Himera took 
place on the same day as that of Salamis; according to Diodorus, on the 
same day as that of Thermopylz. If we are forced to choose between the 
two witnesses, there can be no hesitation in preferring the former: but it 
seems more probable that neither is correct. 

As far as we can judge from the brief allusions of Herodotus, he must 
have conceived the battle of Himera in a manner totally different from 
Diodorus. Under such circumstances, I cannot venture to trust the details 
given by the latter. 
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granted to them without any harder imposition than the tribute 
probably involved in that relation.! Even the Carthaginians 
themselves were so intimidated by the defeat, that they sent 
envoys to ask for peace at Syracuse, which they are said to 
have obtained mainly by the solicitation of Damareté wife of 
Gelo, on condition of paying 2000 talents to defray the costs 
of the war, and of erecting two temples in which the terms of 
the treaty were to be permanently recorded.? If we could 
believe the assertion of Theophrastus, Gelo exacted from the 
Carthaginians a stipulation that they would for the future 
abstain from human sacrifices in their religious worship. But 
such an interference with foreign religious rites would be 
unexampled in that age, and we know moreover that the 
practice was not permanently discontinued at Carthage.‘ 
Indeed we may reasonably suspect that Diodorus, copying from 
writers like Ephorus and Timzus long after the events, has 
exaggerated considerably the defeat, the humiliation, and the 
amercement of the Carthaginians. For the words of the poet 
Pindar, a very few years after the battle of Himera, represent a 
fresh Carthaginian invasion as matter of present uneasiness 
and alarm:® and the Carthaginian fleet is found engaged 
in aggressive warfare on the coast of Italy, requiring to be 
coerced by the brother and successor of Gelo. 

The victory of Himera procured for the Sicilian cities 
immunity from foreign war, together with a rich plunder. 
Splendid offerings of thanksgiving to the gods were dedicated 
in the temples of Himera, Syracuse, and Delphi; while the 
epigram of Simonidés,® composed for the tripod offered in the 
latter temple, described Gelo with his three brothers Hiero, 
Polyzélus, and Thrasybulus, as the joint liberators of Greece from 
the Barbarian, along with the victors of Salamis and Platza. 
And the Sicilians alleged that he was on the point of actually 
sending reinforcements to the Greeks against Xerxes, in spite 
of the necessity of submitting to Spartan command, when the 
intelligence of the defeat and retreat of that prince reached 
him. But we find another statement decidedly more probable 


1 T presume this treatment of Anaxilaus by Gelo must be alluded to in 
Diodorus, xi. 66: at least it is difficult to understand what other ‘‘ great 
benefit” Gelo had conferred on Anaxilaus. 

“ Diodor. xi. 26, 

: i Pindar. Pyth. ii. 3; Plutarch, De Sera Numinis Vindicta, 
Pp. 552, c. 6. 

* Diodor. xx. 14. 

® Pindar, Nem. ix. 67 (= 28 B.) with the Scholia. 

* Simonidés, Epigr, 141, ed. Bergk. 
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—that he sent a confidential envoy named Kadmus to Delphi 
with orders to watch the turn of the Xerxeian invasion, and in 
case it should prove successful (as he thought that it probably 
would be) to tender presents and submission to the victorious 
invader on behalf of Syracuse! When we consider that until 
the very morning of the battle of Salamis, the cause of Grecian 
independence must have appeared to an impartial spectator 
almost desperate, we cannot wonder that Gelo should take 
precautions for preventing the onward progress of the Persians 
towards Sicily, which was already sufficiently imperilled by its 
formidable enemies in Africa. The defeat of the Persians at 
Salamis and of the Carthaginians at Himera cleared away 
suddenly and unexpectedly the terrific cloud from Greece as 
well as from Sicily, and left a sky comparatively brilliant with 
prosperous hopes. 

To the victorious army of Gelo, there was abundant plunder 
for recompense as well as distribution. Among the most 
valuable part of the plunder were the numerous prisoners taken, 
who were divided among the cities in proportion to the number 
of troops furnished by each. Of course the largest shares must 
have fallen to Syracuse and Agrigentum; while the number 
acquired by the latter was still further increased by the separate 
capture of those prisoners who had dispersed throughout the 
mountains in and near the Agrigentine territory. All the 
Sicilian cities allied with or dependent on Gelo, but especially 
the two last-mentioned, were thus put in possession of a number 
of slaves as public property, who were kept in chains to work,? 
and were either employed on public undertakings for defence, 
ornament, and religious solemnity—or let out to private masters 
so as to afford a revenue to the state. So great was the total 
of these public slaves at Agrigentum, that though many were 
employed on state-works, which elevated the city to signal 
grandeur during the flourishing period of seventy years which in- 
tervened between the recent battle and its subsequent capture by 
the Carthaginians—there nevertheless remained great numbers 
to be let out to private individuals, some of whom had no less 
than five hundred slaves respectively in their employment.® 


1 Herodot. vii. 163-165: compare Diodor. xi. 26; Ephorus, Fragm. 
111, ed. Didot. 

2 Diodor. xi. 25. af 3¢ wddcis eis wédas xardorncay robs BiaipeOértas 
aixuadérovs, cal ra Bnudo trav EIpyov bd tobrav éwecxedafoy. 

For .analogous instances of captives taken in war being employed in 
public works by the captors, and labouring in chains, see the cases of Tegea 
and Samos in Herodot. i, 66; iii. 39. | 

% Diodor. xi. 25. Respecting slaves belonging to the public, and let out 
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The peace which now ensued left Gelo master of Syracuse 
and Gela, with the Chalkidic Greek towns on the east of the 
_island; while Théro governed in Agrigentum, and his son 
Thrasydzeus in Himera. In power as well as in reputation, 
Gelo was unquestionably the chief person in the island; more- 
over he was connected by marriage, and lived on terms of 
uninterrupted friendship, with Théro. His conduct, both at 
Syracuse and towards the cities dependent upon him, was mild 
and conciliating. But his subsequent career was very short: 
he died of a dropsical complaint not much more than a year 
after the battle of Himera, while the glories of that day were 
fresh in every one’s recollection. As the Syracusan law 
rigorously interdicted expensive funerals, Gelo had commanded 
that his own obsequies should be conducted in strict conformity 
to the law: nevertheless the zeal of his successor as well as the 
attachment of the people disobeyed these commands. The 
great mass of citizens followed his funeral procession from the 
city to the estate of his wife, fifteen miles distant: nine massive 
towers were erected to distinguish the spot ; and the solemnities 
of heroic worship were rendered to him. The respectful 
recollections of the conqueror of Himera never afterwards died 
out among the Syracusan people, though his tomb was defaced 
first by the Carthaginians, and afterwards by the despot 
Agathoklés.1 And when we recollect the destructive effects 
caused by the subsequent Carthaginian invasions, we shall be 
sensible how great was the debt of gratitude owing to Gelo by 
his contemporaries. 

It was not merely as conqueror.of Himera, but as a sort of 
second founder of Syracuse,? that Gelo was thus solemnly 
worshipped. The size, the strength, and the population, of the 
town were all greatly increased under him. Besides the 
number of the new inhabitants which he brought from Gela, 
the Hyblzan Megara, and the Sicilian Eubcea, we are informed 
that he also inscribed on the roll of citizens no less than 10,000 
mercenary soldiers. It will moreover appear that these new- 
made citizens were in possession of the islet of Ortygia §—the 
interior stronghold of Syracuse. It has already been stated 
that Ortygia was the original settlement, and that the city did 
not overstep the boundaries of the islet before the enlargements 


for hire to individual employers, compare the Jarge financial project 
conceived by Xenophon, De Vectigalibus, capp. 3 and 4. 

1 Diodor, xi. 38, 67: Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 29; Aristotle, TeAgbww 
TloArrefa ; Fragm. p. 106, ed. Neumann. 

® Diodor. xi. 49. ® Diodor. xi. 72, 73. 
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- of Gelo. We do not know by what arrangements Gelo 
- provided new lands for so large a number of new-comers: but 


when we come to notice the antipathy with which these latter 


- were regarded by the remaining citizens, we shall be inclined 
- to believe that the old citizens had been dispossessed and 
' degraded. 


Gelo left a son in tender years, but his power passed, by his 


* Own direction, to two of his brothers, Polyzélus and Hiero ; the 


’ former of whom married the widow of the deceased prince, and 
- was named, according to his testamentary directions, com- 
* mander of the military force—while Hiero was intended to 


. ox s* 


enjoy the government of the city. Whatever may have been 
the wishes of Gelo, however, the real power fell to Hiero; a 


“ man of energy and determination, and munificent as a patron 
. of contemporary poets, Pindar, Simonidés, Bacchylidés, Epi- 


Yn *F 


ah 


charmus, A¢schylus, and others; but the victim of a painful 
internal complaint—jealous in his temper—cruel, and rapacious 
in his government!—and noted as an organiser of that 
systematic espionage which broke up all freedom of speech 


* among his subjects. Especially jealous of his brother Polyzélus, 
» who was very popular in the city, he despatched him on a 
» military expedition against the Krotoniates, with a view of 
? indirectly accomplishing his destruction. But Polyzélus, aware 


We 


**- *- 
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of the snare, fled to Agrigentum, and sought protection from 
his brother-in-law the despot Théro; from whom Hiero 
redemanded him, and on receiving a refusal, prepared to 
enforce the demand by arms. He had already advanced on 


‘ his march as far as the river Gela, but no actual battle 
2 appears to have taken place. It is interesting to hear that 


; Simonidés the poet, esteemed and rewarded by both these 
: Princes, was the mediator of peace between them.? 


The temporary breach, and sudden reconciliation, between 


‘ these two powerful despots, proved the cause of sorrow and ruin 


e™, 4 


at Himera. ‘Fhat city, under the dominion of the Agrigentine 
Théro, was administered by his son Thrasydz#us—a youth 
Whose oppressive conduct speedily excited the strongest 


‘ antipathy. The Himerzans, knowing that they had little 


a 


chance of redress from Théro against his son, took advantage 
of the quarrel between him and Hiero to make propositions to 
1 Diodor. xi. 67; Aristotel. Politic. v. 9, 3. In spite of the compliments 


directly paid by Pindar to Hiero (xpads dorois, ob pOovéwy d&yaois, Eelvors 
8¢ Gauuaords warhp, Pyth. iii. 71=125), his indirect admonitions and hints 


' Sufficiently attest the real character (see Dissen ad Pindar. Pyth. i. and ii. 


Pp. 161-182). : 
® Diodor. xi. 48; Schol. Pindar, Olymp. ii. 29. 
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the latter, and to entreat his aid for the expulsion of Thrasydzeus, 
tendering themselves as subjects of Syracuse. It appears that 
Kapys and Hippokratés, cousins of Théro, but at variance with 
him, and also candidates for the protection of Hiero, were con- 
cerned in this scheme for detaching Himera from the dominion 
of Théro. But so soon as peace had been concluded, Hiero 
betrayed to Théro both the schemes and the malcontents at 
Himera. We seem to make out that Kapys and Hippokratés 
collected some forces to resist Théro, but were defeated by him 
at the river Himera:! his victory was followed up by seizing 
and putting to death a large number of Himerzan citizens. 
So great was the number slain, coupled with the loss of others 
who fled for fear of being slain, that the population of the city 
was sensibly and inconveniently diminished. ‘Théro invited 
om enrolled a large addition of new citizens, chiefly of Dorian 
lood. 

The power of Hiero, now reconciled both with Théro and 
with his brother Polyzélus, is marked by several circumstances 
as noway inferior to that of Gelo, and probably the greatest, 
not merely in Sicily, but throughout the Grecian world. The 
citizens of the distant city of Cumz, on the coast of Italy, 
harassed by Carthaginian and Tyrrhenian fleets entreated his 
aid, and received from him a squadron which defeated and 
drove off their enemies :* he even settled a Syracusan colony 
in the neighbouring island of Pithekusa. Anaxilaus, despot of 
Rhegium and Messéné, had attacked, and might probably have 
overpowered, his neighbours the Epizephyrian Lokrians ; but 
the menaces of Hiero, invoked by the Lokrians, and conveyed 
by the envoy Chromius, compelled him to desist.t Those . 
heroic honours, which in Greece belonged to the CEkist of a 
new city, were yet wanting to him. He procured them by the 


? Schol. ad Pindar. Olymp. ii. 173. For the few facts which can be 
made out respecting the family and genealogy of Théro, see Goller, De Situ 
et Origine Syracusarum, ch. vii. p. 19-22. The Scholiasts of Pindar are 
occasionally useful in explaining the brief historical allusions of the poet ; 
but they seem to have had very few trustworthy materials before them for 
so doing. 

2 Diodor. xi. 48, 49. 

3 The brazen helmet, discovered near the site of Olympia with the name 
of Hiero and the victory at Cumz inscribed on it, yet remains as an 
interesting relic to commemorate this event: it was among the offerings 
presented by Hiero to the Olympic Zeus: see Boeckh, Corp. Inscriptt. 
Greec. No. 16, part i. p. 34. 

* Diodor. xi. §1 ; Pindar, i. 74 (= 140); ii. 17 (= 35) with the Scholia; 
Epicharmus, Fragment, p. 19, ed. Krusemann ; Schol. Pindar. Pyth. i. 98 ; 
Strabo, v. p. 247. 
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foundation of the new city of A£tna,! on the site and in the 
place of Katana, the inhabitants of which he expelled, as well as 
those of Naxos. While these Naxians and Katanzans were 
directed to take up their abode at Leontini along with the 
existing inhabitants, Hiero planted 10,000 new inhabitants in 
his adopted city of AZtna; 5000 of them from Syracuse and 
Gela—with an equal number from Peloponnesus. They served 
as an auxiliary force, ready to be called forth in the event 
of discontents at Syracuse, as we shall see by the history of 
his successor: he gave them not only the territory which 
had before belonged to Katana, but also a large addition 
besides, chiefly at the expense of the neighbouring Sikel tribes. 
His son Deinomenés, and his friend and confidant Chromius, 
enrolled as an Aitnzan, became joint administrators of the city, 
whose religious and social customs were assimilated to the 
Dorian model.? Pindar dreams of future relations between the 
despot and citizens of A‘tna, analogous to those between king 
and citizens at Sparta. Both Hiero and Chromius were 
proclaimed as A‘tnzans at the Pythian and Nemean games, 
when their chariots gained victories; on which occasion the 
assembled crowd heard for the first time of the new Hellenic 
city of Aitna. We see, by the compliments of Pindar,® that 
Hiero was vain of his new title of founder. But we must 
remark that it was procured, not, as in most cases, by planting 
Greeks on a spot previously barbarous, but by the disposses- 
sion and impoverishment of other Grecian citizens, who seem to 
have given no ground of offence. Both in Gelo and Hiero we 
see the first exhibition of that propensity to violent and 
wholesale transplantation of inhabitants from one seat to 
another, which was not uncommon among Assyrian and 
Persian despots, and which was exhibited on a still larger scale 


1 'tépwy olxcorhs avril rupdyvov BovaAduevos elvai, Kardyny 
dieddy Alreny petwvépace thy réduw, davrdy olxiorhy xpegayopedcas (Schol. 
ad Pindar. Nem. i. 1). 

Compare the subsequent case of the foundation of Thurii, among the 
citizens of which violent disputes arose, in determining who should be 

ised as CEkist of the place. On referring to the oracle, Apollo 
directed them to commemorate Aimse/f as Cékist (Diodor. xii. 35). 

® Chromius éx{rpowos rips Alryns (Schol. Pind. Nem. ix. 1). About the 
Dorian institutions of Aina, &c., Pindar, Pyth. i. 60-71. 

Deinomenés survived his father, and commemorated the Olympic 
victories of the latter by costly offerings at Olympia (Pausan. vi. 12, 1). 

8 Pindar. Pyth. i. 60 (=117) ; iii. 69 (=128). Pindar. ap. Strabo. vi. 
p. 269. Compare Nemea, ix. I-30, addressed to Chromius. Hiero is 
proclaimed in some odes as a Syracusan: but Syracuse and the 
newly-founded Actna are intimately joined together: see Nemea, i. im//. 
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by the successors of Alexander the Great in their numerous 
new-built cities. 

Anaxilaus of Rhegium died shortly after that message of 
Hiero which had compelled him to spare the Lokrians. Such 
was the esteem entertained for his memory, and so efficient the 
government of Mikythus, a manumitted slave whom he con- 
stituted regent, that Rhegium and Messéné were preserved for 
his children, yet minors.!_ But a still more important change 
in Sicily was caused by the death of the Agrigentine Théro, 
which took place seemingly about 472 B.c. This prince, a 
partner with Gelo in the great victory over the Carthaginians, 
left a reputation of good government as well as ability among 
the Agrigentines, which we find perpetuated in the laureat strains 
of Pindar: and his memory doubtless became still further 
endeared from comparison with his son and _ successor. 
Thrasydzus, now master both of Himera and Agrigentum, 
displayed on a larger scale the same oppressive and sanguinary 
dispositions which had before provoked rebellion at the former 
city. Feeling himself detested by his subjects, he enlarged the 
military force which had been left by his father, and engaged 
sO many new mercenaries, that he became master of a force 
of 20,000 men, horse and foot. And in his own territory, 
perhaps, he might long have trodden with impunity in the 
footsteps of Phalaris, had he not imprudently provoked his 
more powerful neighbour Hiero. In an obstinate and murder- 
ous battle between these two princes, 2000 men were slain 
on the side of the Syracusans, and 4000 on that of the 
Agrigentines : an immense slaughter, considering that it mostly 
fell upon the Greeks in the two armies, and not upon the non- 
Hellenic mercenaries.2 But the defeat of Thrasydzeus was 
so complete, that he was compelled to flee not only from 
Agrigentum, but from Sicily: he retired to Megara in Greece 
Proper, where he was condemned to death and perished. The 
Agrigentines, thus happily released from their oppressor, sued 
for and obtained peace from Hiero, They are said to have 
established a democratical government, but we learn that Hiero_ 
sent many citizens into banishment from Agrigentum and 


1 Justin. iv. 2, 

* So I conceive the words of Diodorus are to be understood—rAciora 
Tav wapaTatauévaw “EAAfvwov xpos “EAAnvas trecor (Diodor. xi. 53). 

® Diodor. xi. 53. éxei Gavdrov xatayrwobels éreAcitnoer. This is a 
remarkable specimen of the feeling in a foreign city towards an oppressive 
tupavvos. The Megarians of Greece Proper were much connected with 
Sicily, through the Hyblzan Megara, as well as Selinus. 
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- Himera, as well as from Gela,! nor can we doubt that all the 
three were numbered among his subject cities. The moment 
of freedom only commenced for them when the Gelonian 
dynasty shared the fate of the Theronian. 

The victory over Thrasydzeus rendered Hiero more com- 
pletely master of Sicily than his brother Gelo had been before 
him. The last act which we hear of him, is, his interference 
on behalf of his brothers-in-law,? the sons of Anaxilaus of 
Rhegium, who were now of age to govern. He encouraged 
them to prefer, and probably showed himself ready to enforce 
their claim against Mikythus, who had administered Rhegium 
since the death of Anaxilaus, for the property as well as the 
sceptre. Mikythus complied readily with the demand, render- 
ing an account so exact and faithful, that the sons of Anaxilaus 
themselves entreated him to remain and govern—or more 
probably to lend his aid to their government. This request he 
was wise enough to refuse: he removed his own property and 
retired to Tegea in Arcadia. Hiero died shortly afterwards, of 
the complaint under which he had so long suffered, after a 
reign .of ten years.® 

On the death of Hiero, the succession was disputed between 
his brother Thrasybulus, and his nephew the youthful son of 
Gelo, so that the partisans of the family became thus divided. 
Thrasybulus, surrounding his nephew with temptations to 
luxurious pleasure, contrived to put him indirectly aside, and 
thus to seize the government for himself. This family division 
—a curse often resting upon the blood-relations of Grecian 
despots, and leading to the greatest atrocities "—coupled with 


1 Diodor, xi. 76. Of xara rhy ‘lépwvos Buvacrelay dxwewrandres dx Tay 
iSleor wéArAewv—robrwr 8 Reavy TeAgo: xal’Axparyavrivo: nal ‘Iuepaior. 

8 Hiero had married the daughter of Anaxilaus, but he seems also to 
have had two other wives—the sister or cousin of Théro, and the daughter 
of a Syracusan named Nikoklés: this last was the mother of his son 
Deinomenés (Schol. Pindar. Pyth. i. 112). 

We read of Kleophron son of Anaxilaus, governing Messéné during his 
father’s life-time: probably this young man must have died, otherwise 
Mikythus would not have succeeded (Schol. Pindar, Pyth. ii. 34). 

8 Diodor. xi. 66. 

¢ Aristotel. Politic. v. 8, 19. Diodorus does not mention the son of 
Gelo. 

Mr. Fynes Clinton (Fasti Hellenici, App. chap. 10, p. 264 seg.) has 
discussed all the main points connected with Syracusan and Sicilian 
chronology. 

5 Xenophon, Hiero, iii. 8. El rolvuy ¢0éAets xaravociv, eiphoes uty Tors 
ISehras ird Trobrwy udriora pirovydvous, tobs Se rupdvvovs woAAovs pey 
wattas éavtav awexrovnxéras, wodAobs 8 brd nalSwy abro’s dxoAwAdras, 
mwodAois 5¢ adeAgois dv rupavvlaw a&dAAnAopdvous yeyervnucvous, woAAoUs BE 
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the conduct of Thrasybulus himself, caused the downfall of the 
mighty Gelonian dynasty. The bad qualities of Hiero were 
now seen greatly exaggerated, but without his accompanying 
energy, in Thrasybulus ; who put to death many citizens, and 
banished still more, for the purpose of seizing their property, 
until at length he provoked among the Syracusans intense and 
universal hatred, shared even by many of the old Gelonian 
partisans. Though he tried to strengthen himself by increasing 
his mercenary force, he could not prevent a general revolt from 
breaking out among the Syracusan population. By summoning 
those cities which Hiero had planted in his new city of tna, 
as well as various troops from his dependent allies, he found 
himself at the head of 15,000 men, and master of the inner 
city; that is, the islet of Ortygia, which was the primitive 
settlement of Syracuse, and was not only distinct and defensible 
in itself, but also contained the docks, the shipping, and 
command of the harbour. The revolted people on their side 
were masters of the outer city, better known under its later 
name of Achradina, which lay on the adjacent mainland of 
Sicily, was surrounded by a separate wall of its own, and was 
divided from Ortygia by an intervening space of low ground 
used for burials.1 Though superior in number, yet being no 


kat id yuvascay tay Eavtay rupdyvous diepCapuévous, cal bwd éralpwv -ye 
tay pdrAwora Boxotvrww plawy efva:: compare Isokratés, De Pace, Orat. 
vill. p. 182, § 138. 

So also Tacitus (Hist. v. 9) respecting the native kings of Judea, after 
the expulsion of the Syrian dynasty—‘‘ Sibi ipsi reges imposuere : qui, 
mobilitate vulgi expulsi, resumpta per arma dominatione, fugas civium, 
urbium eversiones,—/ratrum, conjugum, parentum, neces—aliaque solita 
regibus aust,” &c. 

Respecting the topography of Syracuse at the time of these disturbances, 
immediately preceding and following the fall of the Gelonian dynasty—my 
statements in the present edition will be found somewhat modified as 
compared with the first. In describing the siege of the city by the 
Athenian army under Nikias, I found it necessary to study the local details 
of Thucydidés with great minuteness, besides consulting fuller modern 
authorities. The conclusions which I have formed will be found stated,— 
partly in the early part of chapter lix.—but chiefly in a separate dissertation 
annexed as an Appendix at the end of vol. vii., and illustrated by two plans. 
To the latter Dissertation with its Plans, I request the reader to refer. 

Diodorus here states (xi. 67, 68), that Thrasybulus was master both of 
the Island (Ortygia) and Achradina, while the revolted Syracusans held 
the rest of the city, of which Ityké or Tyché was a part. He evidently 
conceives Syracuse as having comprised, in 463 B.C., substantially the same 
great space and the same number of four quarters or portions, as it after- 
wards came to contain from the time of the despot Dionysius down to the 
Roman empire, and as it is set forth in the description of Cicero (Orat. in 
Verr. iv. 53, 118-120) enumerating the four quarters Ortygia, Achradina, 
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match in military efficiency for the forces of Thrasybulus, they 
were obliged to invoke aid from the other cities in Sicily, as 
well as from the Sikel tribes—proclaiming the Gelonian dynasty 
as the common enemy of freedom in the island, and holding 
out universal independence as the reward of victory. It was 
fortunate for them that there was no brother-despot like the 
powerful Théro to espouse the cause of Thrasybulus. Gela, 
Agrigentum, Selinus, Himera, and even the Sikel tribes, all 
responded to the call with alacrity, so that a large force, both 
military and naval, came to reinforce the Syracusans; and 
Thrasybulus, being totally defeated, first in a naval action, next 
on land, was obliged to shut himself up in Ortygia, where he 
soon found his situation hopeless. He accordingly opened a 
negotiation with his opponents, which ended in his abdication 
and retirement to Lokri, while the mercenary troops whom he 
had brought together were also permitted to depart unmolested.! 
The expelled Thrasybulus afterwards lived and died as a private 
citizen at Lokri—a very different fate from that which had 
befallen Thrasydzeus (son of Théro) at Megara, though both 
seem to have given the same provocation. ) 

Thus fell the powerful Gelonian dynasty at Syracuse, after a 
continuance of eighteen years.? Its fall was nothing less than 
an extensive revolution throughout Sicily. Among the various 
cities of the island there had grown up many petty despots, 
each with his separate mercenary force ; acting as the instru- 
ments, and relying on the protection, of the great despot at 


Tyché, and Neapolis. I believe this to be a mistake. I take the general 
conception of the topography of Syracuse given by Thucydidés in 415 B.c., 
as representing in the main what it had been fifty years before. ucy- 
didés (vi, 3) mentions only the Inner City, which was in the Islet of 
Ortygia (H wéAts q évrds)—and the Outer City (7 wdaAis fw). This latter 
was afterwards known by the name of Achradina, though that name does 
not occur in Thucydidés. Diodorus expressly mentions that both Ortygia 
and Achradina had each separate fortifications (xi, 73). 

In these disputes connected with the fall of the Gelonian dynasty, I 
conceive Thrasybulus to have held possession of Ortygia, which was at all 
times the inner stronghold and the most valuable portion of Syracuse ; 
insomuch that under the Roman dominion, Marcellus prohibited any 
mative Syracusan from dwelling in it. (Cicero cont. Verr. v. 32-84, 38, 
98). The enemies of Thrasybulus, on the contrary, I conceive to have 
occupied Achradina. 

There is no doubt that this bisection of Syracuse into two separate 
fortifications must have afforded great additional facility for civil dispute, if 
there were any causcs abroad tending to foment it; conformably to a 
remark of Aristotle (Polit. v. 2, 12), which the philosopher illustrates by 
reference to Kolophén and Notium, as well asto the insular and continental 

rtions of Klazomenz. 

4 Diodor. ix. 67, 68. 2 Aristotel. Politic. v. 8, 23. 
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Syracuse. All these were now expelled, and governments more 
or less democratical were established everywhere.! The sons 
of Anaxilaus maintained themselves a little longer at Rhegium 
and Messéné, but the citizens of these two towns at length 
followed the general example, compelled them to retire,? and 
began their zra of freedom. 

But though the Sicilian despots had thus been expelled, the 
free governments established in their place were exposed at 
first to much difficulty and collision, It has been already 
mentioned that Gelo, Hiero, Théro, Thrasydzus, Thrasybulus, 
&c., had all condemned many citizens to exile with confiscation 
of property; and had planted on the soil new citizens and 
mercenaries, in numbers no less considerable. To what race 
these mercenaries belonged, we are not told: it is probable 
that they were only in part Greeks. Such violent mutations, 
both of persons and property, could not occur without raising 
bitter conflicts, of interest as well as of feeling, between the old, 
the new, and the dispossessed proprietors, as soon as the iron 
hand of compression was removed. This source of angry 
dissension was common to all the Sicilian cities, but in none 
did it flow more profusely than in Syracuse. In that city, the 
new mercenaries last introduced by Thrasybulus, had retired at 
the same time with him, many of them to the Hieronian city 
of Aitna, from whence they had been brought. But there yet 
remained the more numerous body introduced principally by 
Gelo, partly also by Hiero; the former alone having enrolled 
10,000, of whom more than 7000 yet remained. What. 
these Gelonian citizens had taken in the late revolution, we do 
not find distinctly stated: they seem not to have supported 
Thrasybulus as a body, and probably many of them took part 
against him. 

After the revolution had been accomplished, a public 
assembly of the Syracusans was convened, in which the first 
resolution was, to provide for the religious commemoration of 
the event, by erecting a colossal statue of Zeus Eleutherius, and 
by celebrating an annual festival to be called the Eleutheria, 
with solemn matches and sacrifices. They next proceeded to 
determine the political constitution, and such was the predomi- 
nant reaction, doubtless aggravated by the returned exiles, of 
hatred and fear against the expelled dynasty—that the whole 
body of new citizens, who had been domiciliated under Gelo 
and Hiero, were declared ineligible to magistracy or honour. 
This harsh and sweeping disqualification, falling at once upon 

1 Diodor. xi. 68, ® Diodor. xi. 76. 
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a numerous minority, naturally provoked renewed irritation and. 
civil war. The Gelonian citizens, the most.warlike individuals 
in the state, and occupying, as favoured partisans of the 
previous dynasty, the inner section of Syracuse }—Ortygia— 
placed themselves in open revolt; while the general mass of 
citizens, masters of the outer city, were not strong enough to 
assail with success this defensible position.?. But they contrived 
to block it up nearly altogether, and to intercept both its 
supplies and its communication with the country, by means of 
a new fortification carried out from the outer city towards the 
Great Harbour, and stretching between Ortygia and Epipole. 
The garrison within could thus only obtain supplies at the cost 
of perpetual conflicts. This disastrous internal war continued 
for some months, with many partial engagements both by land 
and sea: whereby the general body of citizens became accus- 
tomed to arms, while a chosen regiment of 600 trained volun- 
teers acquired especial efficiency. Unable to maintain them- 
selves longer, the Gelonians were forced to hazard a general 
battle, which, after an obstinate struggle, terminated in their 
complete defeat. The chosen band of 600, who had eminently 


1 Aristotle (Politic. v. 2, 11) mentions, as one of his illustrations of the 
mischief of receiving new citizens, that the Syracusans, after the Gelonian 
dynasty, admitted the foreign mercenaries to citizenship, and from hence 
came to sedition and armed conflict. But the incident cannot fairly be 
quoted in illustration of that principle which he brings it to support. The 
mercenaries, so long as the dynasty lasted, had been the first citizens in 
the community: after its overthrow, they became the inferior, and were 
rendered inadmissible to honours. It is hardly matter of surprise that so 
great a change of position excited them to rebel: but this is not a case 
properly adducible to prove the difficulty of adjusting matters with 
new-coming citizens. 

After the expulsion of Agathoklés from Syracuse, nearly two centuries 
after these events, the same quarrel and sedition was renewed, by the 
exclusion of his mercenaries from magistracy and posts of honour (Diodor. 
xxi. Fragm. p. 282). 

# Diodor. xi. 73. Of 8¢ Zupaxodoi: wdaw euwecdvres eis tapaxhy, 7d 
Aowwéy rijs wéAews Kdrerxov, Kal Td wpds Tas "EmiwoAds trerpaupévoy abrijs 
dxerelxicav, xal woddAhy dogpddrciay davrois narerxetacay- ebb) yap rhs éxi 
thy xépay €fd8ou robs dpeornxdras ebxepaes elpyov nal tax’ Taw éxirndelwy 
éxolnoay dropeiv. 

Diodorus here repeats the same misconception as I have noticed in a 
previous note. He supposes that the Gelonians were in possession both of 
Ortygia and of Achradina, whereas they were only in possession of the 
former, as Thrasybulus had been in the former contest, 

The opposing party were in possession of the outer city or. Achradina : 
and it. would be easy for them, by throwing out a fortification between 
Rees and the Great Harbour, to straiten the communication of Ortygia 
with the country around; as may be seen by referring to the Plans of 
Syracuse at the end of vol. vii. 
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contributed to this victory, received from their fellow-citizens a 
crown of honour, and a reward of one mina per head.? 

The meagre annals, wherein these interesting events are 
indicated rather than described, tell us scarcely anything of the 
political arrangements which resulted from so important a 
victory. Probably many of the Gelonians were expelled: but 
we may assume as certain, that they were deprived of the 
dangerous privilege of a separate residence in the inner 
stronghold or islet Ortygia.? 

Meanwhile the rest of Sicily had experienced disorders 
analogous in chafacter to those of Syracuse. At Gela, at 
Agrigentum, at Himera, the reaction against the Gelonian 
dynasty had brought back in crowds the dispossessed exiles ; 
who, claiming restitution of their properties and influence, 
found their demands sustained by the population generally. 
The Katanzans, whom Hiero had driven from their own city 
to Leontini, in order that he might convert Katana into his 
own settlement A®tna, assembled in arms and allied themselves 
with the Sikel prince Duketius, to reconquer their former home 
and to restore to the Sikels that which Hiero had taken from 
them for enlargement of the A‘tnzan territory. They were 
aided by the Syracusans, to whom the neighbourhood of these 
Hieronian partisans was dangerous: but they did not accom- 
plish their object until after a long contest and several battles 
with the Aitnzans. A convention was at length concluded, “by 
which the latter evacuated Katana and were allowed to occupy 
the town and territory (seemingly Sikel) of Ennesia or Inessa, 
upon which they bestowed the name of /£tna,* with monuments 
commemorating Hiero as the founder—while the tomb of the 
latter at Katana was demolished by the restored inhabitants. 

These conflicts, disturbing the peace of all Sicily, came to be 
so intolerable, that a general congress was held between the 
various Cities to adjust them. It was determined by joint 
resolution to re-admit the exilesand to extrude the Gelonian 
settlers everywhere: but an establishment was provided for 
these latter in the territory of Messéné, It appears that the 
exiles received back their Property, or at least an assignment of 
other lands in compensation for it. The inhabitants of Gela 
were enabled to provide for their own exiles by re-establishing 

? Diodor. xi. 72, 73, 76. 

® Diodorus, xiv. 7. 

® Diodorus, xi. 76; Strabo, vi. 268. Compare, as an analogous event, 
the destruction of the edifices erected in the market- -place of Amphipolis, 


in honour of the Athenian Agnon the C&kist, after the revolt of that city 
from Athens (Thucyd, v. 11). 
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the city of Kamarina,! which had been conquered from 
Syracuse by Hippokratés despot of Gelo, but which Gelo, 
on transferring his abode to Syracuse, had made a portion of 
the Syracusan territory, conveying its inhabitants to the city of 
Syracuse. The Syracusans now renounced the possession of it 
—a cession to be explained probably by the fact, that among 
the new-comers transferred by Gelo to Syracuse, there were 
included not only the previous Kamarinzans, but also many 
who had before been citizens of Gela.2 For these men, now 
obliged to quit Syracuse, it would be convenient to provide an 
abode at Kamarina, as well as for the other restored Geloan 
exiles ; and we may further presume that this new city served 
as a receptacle for other homeless citizens from all parts of the 
island. It was consecrated by the Geloans as an independent 
city, with Dorian rites and customs: its lands were distributed 
anew, and among its settlers were men rich enough to send 
prize chariots to Peloponnesus, as well as to pay for odes of 
Pindar. The Olympic victories of the Kamarinean Psaumis 
secured for his new city an Hellenic celebrity, at a moment 
when it had hardly yet emerged from the hardships of an 
initiatory settlement.® 

Such was the great reactionary movement in Sicily against 
the high-handed violences of the previous despots. We are 
only enabled to follow it generally, but we see that all their 
transplantations and expulsions of inhabitants were reversed, and 
all their arrangements overthrown. In the correction of the 
past injustice, we cannot doubt that new injustice was in many 
cases committed, nor are we surprised to hear that at Syracuse 
many new enrolments of citizens took place without any rightful 
claim,* probably accompanied by grants of land. The reigning 
feeling at Syracuse would now be quite opposite to that of the 
days of Gelo, when the Demos or aggregate of small self-work- 
ing proprietors was considered as “a troublesome yoke-fellow,” 
fit only to be sold into slavery for exportation. It is highly 
probable that the new table of citizens now prepared included 

? Diodor. xi. 76. pera 38 raira Kaydpiway pey Teago: xaroixicayres ¢& 
dpxiis xarexAnpovxnaay. 

See the note of Wesseling upon this passage. There can be little doubt 
that in Thucydidés (vi. 5) the correction of xatpxic@y td TeAgoy (in place 
of érd I'éAwvos) is correct. 

® Herodot. vii. 155. 

3 See the fourth and fifth Olympic odes of Pindar, referred to Olympiad 
82, or 452 B.C., about nine years after the Geloans had re-established 
Kamarina. Tay véoixov g5pay (Olymp. v. 9), dx’ duaxavias Gywy és pdos 


révie Sauov dorey (Olymp. v. 14). 
* Diodor. xi. 86. woAA@y elai xal ds Eruxe wewoditoypagnudvwy. 
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that class of men in larger number than ever, on principles 
analogous to the liberal enrolments of Kleisthenés at Athens. 
In spite of all the confusion however with which this period of 
popular government opens, lasting for more than fifty years 
until the despotism of the elder Dionysius, we shall find it far 
the best and most prosperous portion of Sicilian history. We 
shall arrive at it in a subsequent chapter. 

Respecting the Grecian cities along the coast of Italy, during 
the period of the Gelonian dynasty, a few words will exhaust 
the whole of our knowledge. Rhegium, with its despots 
Anaxilaus and Mikythus, figures chiefly as a Sicilian city, and 
has been noticed as such in the stream of Sicilian politics. 
But it is also involved in the only event which has been 
preserved to us respecting this portion of the history of the 
Italian Greeks. It was about the year B.c. 473, that the 
Tarentines undertook an expedition against their non-Hellenic 
neighbours the Iapygians, in hopes of conquering Hyria and 
the other towns belonging to them. Mikythus, despot of 
Rhegium, against the will of his citizens, despatched 3000 of 
them by constraint as auxiliaries to the Tarentines. But the 
expedition proved signally disastrous to both. The Iapygians, 
to the number of 20,000 men, encountered the united Grecian 
forces in the field, and completely defeated them. The battle 
having taken place in a hostile country, it seems that the larger 
portion both of Rhegians and Tarentines perished, insomuch 
that Herodotus pronounces it to have been the greatest Hellenic 
slaughter within his knowledge.! Of the Tarentines slain a 
great proportion were opulent and substantial citizens, the loss 
of whom sensibly affected the government of the city ; 
strengthening the Demos, and rendering the constitution more 
democratical. In what particulars the change consisted we do 
not know: the expression of Aristotle gives reason to suppose 
that even before this event the constitution had been popular.? 


1 Herodot. vii. 170; Diodor. xi. 52. The latter asserts that the Iapygian 
victors divided their forces, part of them pursuing the Rhegian fugitives, 
the rest pursuing the Tarentines. Those who followed the former were so 
rapid in their movements, that they entered (he says) along with the 
fupitives into the town of Rhegium, and even became masters of it. 

To say nothing of the fact, that Rhegium continues afterwards, as before, 
under the rule of Mikythus—we may remark that Diodorus must have 
formed to himself a strange idea of the geography of southern Italy, to talk 
of pursuit and flight /rom Japysia to Rhegium. 

Aristotel. Polit. v. 2, 8 Aristotle has another passage (vi. 3, 5) we 
which he comments on the government of Tarentum: and O. Mil 
applies this second passage to illustrate the particular scamniketionsl 
changes which were made after the Japygian disaster. I think this 
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CHAPTER XLIV 


FROM THE BATTLES OF PLATZA AND MYKALE DOWN TO THE 
DEATHS OF THEMISTOKLES AND ARISTEIDES 


AFTER having in the last chapter followed the repulse of the 
Carthaginians by the Sicilian Greeks, we now return to the 
central Greeks and the Persians—a case in which the triumph 
was yet more interesting to the cause of human improvement 
generally. 

The disproportion between the immense host assembled by 
Xerxes, and the little which he accomplished, naturally pro- 
vokes both a contempt for Persian force and an admiration for 
the comparative handful of men by whom they were so igno- 
miniously beaten. Both these sentiments are just, but both 
are often exaggerated beyond the point which attentive con- 
templation of the facts will justify. The Persian mode of © 
making war (which we may liken to that of the modern Turks,} 
now that the period of their energetic fanaticism has passed 
away) was in a high degree disorderly and inefficient. The 
men indeed, individually taken, especially the native Persians, 
were not deficient in the qualities of soldiers, but their arms 
and their organisation were wretched—and their leaders yet 
worse. On the other hand, the Greeks, equal, if not superior, 
in individual bravery, were incomparably superior in soldier-like 
order as well as in arms: but here too the leadership was 
defective, and the disunion a constant source of peril. Those 
who, like Plutarch (or rather the Pseudo-Plutarch) in his 
treatise on the Malignity of Herodotus, insist on acknow- 
ledging nothing but magnanimity and heroism in the proceed- 
ings of the Greeks throughout these critical years, are forced to 
deal harshly with the inestimable witness on whom our know- 
ledge of the facts depends. That witness intimates plainly 
' that, in spite of the devoted courage displayed, not less by the 
' vanquished at Thermopyle, than by the victors at Salamis, 
_ Greece owed her salvation chiefly. to the imbecility, cowardice, 


juxtaposition of the two passages unauthorised : there is nothing at all to 
connect them together. See History of the Dorians, iii. 9, 14. 

; 1 Mr. Waddington’s Letters from Greece, describing the Greek revolu- 
. tion of 1821, will convey a good idea of the stupidity of Turkish warfare : 
compare also the second volume of the Memoirs of Baron de Tott, part iii. 
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that class of men in larger number than ever, on principles 
analogous to the liberal enrolments of Kleisthenés at Athens. 
In spite of all the confusion however with which this period of 
popular government opens, lasting for more than fifty years 
until the despotism of the elder Dionysius, we shall find it far 
the best and most prosperous portion of Sicilian history. We 
shall arrive at it in a subsequent chapter. 

Respecting the Grecian cities along the coast of Italy, during 
the period of the Gelonian dynasty, a few words will exhaust 
the whole of our knowledge. Rhegium, with its despots 
Anaxilaus and Mikythus, figures chiefly as a Sicilian city, and 
has been noticed as such in the stream of Sicilian politics. 
But it is also involved in the only event which has been 
preserved to us respecting this portion of the history of the 
Italian Greeks. It was about the year B.c. 473, that the 
Tarentines undertook an expedition against their non-Hellenic 
neighbours the Iapygians, in hopes of conquering Hyria and 
the other towns belonging to them. Mikythus, despot of 
Rhegium, against the will of his citizens, despatched 3000 of 
them by constraint as auxiliaries to the Tarentines. But the 
expedition proved signally disastrous to both. The Iapygians, 
to the number of 20,000 men, encountered the united Grecian 
forces in the field, and completely defeated them. The battle 
having taken place in a hostile country, it seems that the larger 
portion both of Rhegians and Tarentines perished, insomuch 
that Herodotus pronounces it to have been the greatest Hellenic 
slaughter within his knowledge.’ Of the Tarentines slain a 
great proportion were opulent and substantial citizens, the loss 
of whom sensibly affected the government of the city; 
strengthening the Demos, and rendering the constitution more 
democratical. In what particulars the change consisted we do 
not know: the expression of Aristotle gives reason to su 
that even before this event the constitution had been popular.® 


? Herodot. vii. 170; Diodor. xi. §2. The latter asserts that the Iapygian 
victors divided their forces, part of them pursuing the Rhegian fugitives, 
the rest pursuing the Tarentines. Those who followed the former were so 
rapid in their movements, that they entered (he says) along with the 
fugitives into the town of Rhegium, and even became masters of it. 

To say nothing of the fact, that Rhegium continues afterwards, as before, 
under the rule of Mikythus—we may remark that Diodorus must have 
formed to himself a strange idea of the geography of southern Italy, to talk 
of pursuit and flight /rom Japysia to Rhegium. 

Aristotel, Polit. v. 2, 8 Aristotle has another passage (vi. 3, 5) in 
which he comments on the government of Tarentum: and O. Miiller 
applies this second passage to illustrate the particular constitutional 
changes which were made after the Japygian disaster. I think this 
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CHAPTER XLIV 


FROM THE BATTLES OF PLATZA AND MYKALE DOWN TO THE 
DEATHS OF THEMISTOKLES AND ARISTEIDES 


AFTER having in the last chapter followed the repulse of the 
Carthaginians by the Sicilian Greeks, we now return to the 
central Greeks and the Persians—a case in which the triumph 
was yet more interesting to the cause of human improvement 
generally. 

The disproportion between the immense host assembled by 
Xerxes, and the little which he accomplished, naturally pro- 
vokes both a contempt for Persian force and an admiration for 
the comparative handful of men by whom they were so igno- 
miniously beaten. Both these sentiments are just, but both 
are often exaggerated beyond the point which attentive con- 
templation of the facts will justify. The Persian mode of 
making war (which we may liken to that of the modern Turks,} 
now that the period of their energetic fanaticism has passed 
away) was in a high degree disorderly and inefficient. The 
men indeed, individually taken, especially the native Persians, 
were not deficient in the qualities of soldiers, but their arms 
and their organisation were wretched—and their leaders yet 
worse. On the other hand, the Greeks, equal, if not superior, 
in individual bravery, were incomparably superior in soldier-like 
order as well as in arms: but here too the leadership was 
defective, and the disunion a constant source of peril. Those 
who, like Plutarch (or rather the Pseudo-Plutarch) in his 
treatise on the Malignity of Herodotus, insist on acknow- 
ledging nothing but magnanimity and heroism in the proceed- 
ings of the Greeks throughout these critical years, are forced to 
deal harshly with the inestimable witness on whom our know- 
ledge of the facts depends. That witness intimates plainly 
that, in spite of the devoted courage displayed, not less by the 
vanquished at Thermopylez, than by the victors at Salamis, 
Greece owed her salvation chiefly.to the imbecility, cowardice, 


juxtaposition of the two passages unauthorised ; there is nothing at all to 
connect them together. See History of the Dorians, iii. 9, 14. 

1 Mr. Waddington’s Letters from Greece, describing the Greek revolu- 
tion of 1821, will convey a good idea of the stupidity of Turkish warfare : 
compare also the second volume of the Memoirs of Baron de Tott, part iii, 
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and credulous rashness, of Xerxes.1_ Had he indeed possessed 
either the personal energy of Cyrus, or the judgement of 
Artemisia, it may be doubted whether any excellence of 
management, or any intimacy of union, could have preserved 
the Greeks against so great a superiority of force. But it is 
certain that all their courage as soldiers in line would have been 
unavailing for that purpose, without a higher degree of general- 
ship, and a more hearty spirit of co-operation, than that which 
they actually manifested. 

One hundred and fifty years after this eventful period, we 
shall see the tables turned, and the united forces of Greece 
under Alexander of Macedon becoming invaders of Persia. 
We shall find that in Persia no improvement has taken place 
during this long interval—that the scheme of defence under 
Darius Codomannus labours under the same defects as that of 
attack under Xerxes—that there is the same blind and exclusive 
confidence in pitched battles with superior numbers *—that the 
advice of Mentor the Rhodian, and of Charidemus, is despised 
like that of Demaratus and Artemisia—that Darius Codo- 
mannus, essentially of the same stamp as Xerxes, is hurried 
into the battle of Issus by the same ruinous temerity as that 
which threw away the Persian fleet at Salamis—and that the 
Persian native infantry (not the cavalry) even appear to have 
lost that individual gallantry which they displayed so con- 
spicuously at Platea. But on the Grecian side, the improve- 
ment in every way is very great: the orderly courage of the 
soldier has been sustained and even augmented, while the 
generalship and power of military combination has reached a 
point unexampled in the previous history of mankind. Military 
science may be esteemed a sort of creation during this interval, 
and will be found to go through various stages—Demosthenés 
and Brasidas—the Cyreian army and Xenophon—Agesilaus— 
Iphikratés—Epaminondas—Philip of Macedon—Alexander: ® 
for the Macedonian princes are borrowers of Greek tactics, 
though extending and applying them with a personal energy 
peculiar to themselves, and with advantages of position such as 
no Athenian or Spartan ever enjoyed. In this comparison 
between the invasion of Xerxes and that of Alexander, we con- 
trast the progressive spirit of Greece, serving as herald and 


1 Thucyd. i. 69. émtorduevor nal rby BdpBapov abrdy wep) abrg ra wrelw 
opadévra, &c. : compare Thucyd, vi. 33. 

® Thucyd. i. 142. AAG: thy dpablay Opartvorvres, &c. 

® See a remarkable passage in the third Philippic of Demosthenés, c, ro, 
p. 123. 
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stimulus to the like spirit in Europe—with the stationary mind 
of Asia, occasionally roused by some splendid individual, but 
never appropriating to itself new social ideas or powers, either 
for war or for peace. 

It is out of the invasion of Xerxes that those new powers of 
combination, political as well as military, which lighten up 
Grecian history during the next century and more, take their 
rise. They are brought into agency through the altered position 
and character of the Athenians—improvers, to a certain extent, 
of military operations on land, but the great creators of marine 
tactics and manceuvring in Greece—and the earliest of all 
Greeks who showed themselves capable of organising and 
directing the joint action of numerous allies and dependents : 
thus uniting the two distinctive qualities of the Homeric 
Agamemnon !—ability in command, with vigour in execution. 

In the general Hellenic confederacy, which had acted against 
Persia under the presidency of Sparta, Athens could hardly be 
said to occupy any ostensible rank above that of an ordinary 
member. The post of second dignity in the line at Platzea had 
indeed been adjudged to her, yet only after a contending claim 
from Tegea. But without any difference in ostensible rank, 
she was in the eye and feeling of Greece no longer the same 
power as before. She had suffered more, and at sea had cer- 
tainly done more, than all the other allies put together. Even 
on land at Platza, her hoplites had manifested a combination 
of bravery, discipline, and efficiency against the formidable 
Persian cavalry, superior even to the Spartans. No Athenian 
officer had committed so perilous an act of disobedience as the 
Spartan Amompharetus. After the victory of Mykalé, when 
the Peloponnesians all hastened home to enjoy their triumph, 
the Athenian forces did not shrink from prolonged service for 
the important object of clearing the Hellespont, thus standing 
forth as the willing and forward champions of the Asiatic 
Greeks against Persia. Besides these exploits of Athens 
collectively, the only two individuals, gifted with any talents for 
command, whom this momentous contest had thrown up, were 
both of them Athenians : first, Themistoklés ; next, Aristeidés, 
From the beginning to the end of the struggle, Athens had dis- 
played an unreserved Pan-Hellenic patriotism which had been 
most ungenerously requited by the Peloponnesians ; who had 
kept within their Isthmian walls, and betrayed Attica twice to 
hostile ravage ; the first time, perhaps, unavoidably—but the 

2 ‘Apuddrepov, Bacirais 7 ayabds xparepds 7” alxunris. 
Homer, Iliad, iii. 179. 
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second time by a culpable neglect in postponing their outward 
march against Mardonius. And the Peloponnesians could not 
but feel, that while they had left Attica unprotected, they owed 
their own salvation at Salamis altogether to the dexterity of 
Themistoklés and to the imposing Athenian naval force. 

Considering that the Peloponnesians had sustained little or 
no mischief by the invasion, while the Athenians had lost for 
the time even their city and country, with a large proportion 
of their moveable property irrecoverably destroyed—we might 
naturally expect to find the former, if not lending their grateful 
and active aid to repair the damage in Attica, at least cordially 
welcoming the restoration of the ruined city by its former in- 
habitants. Instead of this, we find the same selfishness again 
prevalent among them. Iil-will and mistrust for the future, 
aggravated by an admiration which they could not help feeling, 
Overlays all their gratitude and sympathy. 

The Athenians, on returning from Salamis after the battle 
of Platza, found a desolate home to harbour them. Their 
country was laid waste,—their city burnt or destroyed, so that 
there remained but a few houses standing, wherein the Persian 
officers had taken up their quarters—and their fortifications for 
the most part razed or overthrown. It was their first task to 
bring home their families and effects from the temporary places 
of shelter at Troezen, A°gina, and Salamis. After providing 
what was indispensably necessary for immediate wants, they 
began to rebuild their city and its fortifications on a scale of 
enlarged size in every direction.! But as soon as they were 
‘seen to be employed on this indispensable work, without which 
neither political existence nor personal safety was practicable, 
the allies took the alarm, preferred complaints to Sparta, and 
urged her to arrest the work. In the front of these com- 
plainants probably stood the A®ginetans, as the old enemies of 
Athens, and as having most to apprehend from her might at 
sea. The Spartans, perfectly sympathising with the jealousy 
and uneasiness of their allies, were even disposed, from old as- 
sociation, to carry their dislike of fortifications still further, so 
that they would have been pleased to see all the other Grecian 
cities systematically defenceless like Sparta itself? But while 
sending an embassy to Athens, to offer a friendly remonstrance 


1 Thucyd. i. 89. , 

* Thucyd. i. 90. 7d uty Kal abrol fdiov dy dpavres phr’ exelvous phr 
BAAov pndéva reixos Exovra, Td St wAdov TH Evuudxov eforpuvdyTwy Kal 
PoBoupévey Tov Te vauTixod abtav Td. xAnGos, b wply ox bwnpxe, Kal Thy és 
Tov Mydixdy wéAeuoy TéAuav yevoudyny. 
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against the project of re-fortifying the city, they could not 
openly and peremptorily forbid the exercise of a right common 
to every autonomous community. Nor did they even venture, 
at a moment when the events of the past months were fresh in 
every one’s remembrance, to divulge their real jealousies as to 
the future. They affected to offer prudential reasons against 
the scheme, founded on the chance of a future Persian invasion ; 
in which case it would be a dangcrous advantage for the 
invader to find any fortified city outside of Peloponnesus 
to further his operations, as Thebes had recently seconded 
Mardonius. They proposed to the Athenians therefore, not 
merely to desist from their own fortifications, but also to assist 
them in demolishing all fortifications of other cities beyond the 
limits of Peloponnesus—promising shelter within the Isthmus, 
in case of need, to all exposed parties. 

A statesman like Themistoklés was not likely to be imposed 
upon by this diplomacy: but he saw that the Spartans had the 
power of preventing the work if they chose, and that it could 
only be executed by the help of successful deceit. By his 
advice the Athenians dismissed the Spartan envoys, saying that 
they would themselves send to Sparta and explain their views. 
Accordingly Themistoklés himself was presently despatched 
thither, as one among three envoys instructed to enter into 
explanations with the Spartan authorities. But his two col- 
leagues, Aristeidés and Abronichus, by previous concert, were 
tardy in arriving—and he remained inactive at Sparta, making 
use of their absence as an excuse for not even demanding an 
audience, yet affecting surprise that their coming was so long 
delayed. But while Aristeidés and Abronichus, the other two 
envoys, were thus studiously kept back, the whole population 
of Athens laboured unremittingly at the walls. Men, women 
and children, all tasked their strength to the utmost during this 
precious interval. Neither private houses, nor sacred edifices, 
were spared to furnish materials ; and such was their ardour in 
the enterprise, that before the three envoys were united at 
Sparta, the wall had already attained a height sufficient at least 
to attempt defence. Yet the interval had been long enough to 
provoke suspicion, even in the slow mind of the Spartans ; 
while the more watchful A®ginetans sent them positive intelli- 
gence that the wall was rapidly advancing. 

Themistoklés, on hearing this allegation, peremptorily denied 
the truth of it; and the personal esteem entertained towards 
him was at that time so great, that his assurance? obtained for 

2 Thucyd. i. 91, TPH wey CepioroKAd éwelGovro Sid _— abrod. 
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some time unqualified credit, until fresh messengers again 
raised suspicions in the minds of the Spartans. In reply to 
these, Themistoklés urged the Ephors to send envoys of their 
own to Athens, and thus convince themselves of the state of 
the facts. They unsuspectingly acted upon his recommenda- 
tion, while he at the same time transmitted a private communi- 
cation to Athens, desiring that the envoys might not be suffered 
to depart until the safe return of himself and his colleagues, 
which he feared might be denied them when his trick came to 
be divulged. Aristeidés and Abronichus had now arrived— 
the wall was announced to be of a height at least above con- 
tempt—and Themistoklés at once threw off the mask. He 
avowed the stratagem practised—told the Spartans that Athens 
was already fortified sufficiently to ensure the safety and free 
will of its inhabitants—and warned them that the hour of con- 
straint was now past, the Athenians being in a condition to 
define and vindicate for themselves their own rights and duties 
in reference to Sparta and the allies. He reminded them that 
the Athenians had always been found competent to judge for 
themselves, whether in joint consultation, or in any separate 
affair such as the momentous crisis of abandoning their city and 
taking to their ships. They had now, in the exercise of this 
self-judgement, resolved on fortifying their city, as a step indis- 
pensable to themselves and advantageous even to the allies 
generally. No equal or fair interchange of opinion could sub- 
sist, unless all the allies had equal means of defence: either all 
must be unfortified, or Athens must be fortified as well as the 
rest.! 

Mortified as the Spartans were by a revelation which showed 
that they had not only been detected in a dishonest purpose, 
but completely outwitted—they were at the same time overawed 
by the decisive tone of Themistoklés, whom they never after- 
wards forgave. To arrest beforehand erection of the walls, 
would have been practicable, though not perhaps without 
difficulty ; to deal by force with the fact accomplished, was 
perilous in a high degree. Moreover the inestimable services 
just rendered by Athens became again predominant in their 
minds, so that sentiment and prudence for the time coincided. 
They affected therefore to accept the communication without 
manifesting any offence, nor had they indeed put forward any 
pretence which required to be formally retracted. The envoys 


1 Thucyd. i. 91. Od yap ofdy 7” elvat ph ded dyriwmddov wapackevijs 
duoidy ts fh Toov és Td Kowdy BovreverOa. *H wdvras oby dreixliotous lpn 
Xpivas Eupuayeiv, } wal rdde voullew dpdas Exew, 
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on both sides returned home, and the Athenians completed 
their fortifications, without obstruction’—yet not without 
murmurs on the part of the allies, who bitterly reproached 
Sparta afterwards for having let slip this golden opportunity of 
arresting the growth of the giant.? 

If the allies were apprehensive of Athens before, the mixture 
of audacity, invention, and deceit, whereby she had just eluded 
the hindrance opposed to her fortifications, was well calculated 
to aggravate their uneasiness. On the other hand, to the 
Athenians, the mere hint of intervention to debar them from 
that common right of self-defence which was exercised by every 
autonomous city except Sparta, must have appeared outrageous 
injustice—aggravated by the fact that it was brought upon 
them by their peculiar sufferings in the common cause, and by 
the very allies who without their devoted forwardness would 
now have been slaves of the Great King. And the intention 
of the allies to obstruct the fortifications must have been known 
to every soul in Athens, from the universal press of hands 
required to hurry the work and escape interference ; just as it 
was proclaimed to after-generations by the shapeless fragments 
and irregular structure of the wall, in which even sepulchral 
stones and inscribed columns were seen imbedded.* Assuredly 
the sentiment connected with this work—performed as it was 
alike by rich and poor, strong and weak—men, women, and 
children—must have been intense as well as equalising. All 
had endured the common miseries of exile, all had contributed 
to the victory, all were now sharing the same fatigue for the 
defence of their recovered city, in order to counterwork the 
ungenerous hindrance of their Peloponnesian allies. We must 
take notice of these stirring circumstances, peculiar to the 
Athenians and acting upon a generation which had now been 


1 We are fortunate enough to possess this narrative, respecting the re- 
building of the walls of Athens, as recounted by Thucydidés. It is the 
first incident which he relates, in that general sketch of events between the 
Persian and Peloponnesian war, which precedes his professed history 
(i. 89-92). Diodorus (xi. 39, 40), Plutarch (Themistoklés, c. 19), and 
Cornelius Nepos (Themist. c. 6, 7) seem all to have followed Thucydidés, 
though Plutarch also notices a statement of Theopompus, to the effect that 
Themistoklés accomplished his object by bribing the Ephors. This would 
not be improbable in itself—nor is it inconsistent with the narrative of 
Thucydidés ; but the latter either had not heard or did not believe it. 

4 Thucyd. i. 69. Kal ravBe byeis alrio: (says the Corinthian envoy ad- 
dressing the Lacedzemonians), 7d re xp@rov édoavres abrovs (the Athenians) 
Thy wéaw pera Ta Mndixd xpariva, nal Sorepoy ra paxpa orca trelxn, &c. 

® Thucyd. i. 93. Cornelius Nepos (Themist. c. 7) exaggerates this into 
a foolish conceit. 
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nursed in democracy for a quarter of a century and had achieved 
unaided the victory of Marathon—if we would understand that 
still stronger burst of aggressive activity, persevering self-con- 
fidence, and aptitude as well as thirst for command—together 
with that still wider spread of democratical organisation— 
which marks their character during the age immediately 
following. 

The plan of the new fortification was projected on a scale 
not unworthy of the future grandeur of the city. Its circuit 
was sixty stadia or about seven miles, with the acropolis nearly 
in the centre: but the circuit of the previous walls is unknown, 
so that we are unable to measure the extent of that enlarge- 
ment which Thucydidés testifies to have been carried out on 
every side. It included within the town the three hills of the 
Areopagus, Pnyx, and the Museum; while on the south of the 
town it was carried for a space even on the southern. bank of 
the Ilissus, thus also comprising the fountain Kallirhoé.! In 
spite of the excessive hurry in which it was raised, the structure 
was thoroughly solid and sufficient against every external 
enemy: but there is reason to believe that its very large inner 
area was never filled with buildings. Empty spaces, for the 
temporary shelter of inhabitants driven in from the country with 
their property, were eminently useful to a Grecian city-com- 
munity; to none more useful than to the Athenians, whose 
principal strength lay in their fleet, and whose citizens habitually 
resided in large proportion in their separate demes throughout 
Attica. 

The first indispensable step in the renovation of Athens after 
her temporary extinction, was now happily accomplished: the 
city was made secure against external enemies. But Themi- 
stoklés, to whom the Athenians owed the late successful 
stratagem, and whose influence must have been much strength- 
ened by its success, had conceived plans of a wider and more 
ambitious range. He had been the original adviser of the great 
_ Maritime start taken by his countrymen, as well as of the 
powerful naval force which they had created during the last 
few years, and which had so recently proved their salvation. 
He saw in that force both the only chance of salvation for the 
future, in case the Persians should renew their attack by sea— 

1 For the dimensions and direction of the Themistoklean walls of Athens, 
see especially the excellent Treatise of Forchhammer—Topographie von 
Athen—published in the Kieler-Philologische Studien. Kiel, 1841. 

The plan of Athens, prepared by Kiepert after his own ‘researches and 


published among his recent maps, adopts for the most part. the ideas of 
Forchhammer as to the course of the walls, 
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a contingency at that time seemingly probable—and boundless 
prospects of future ascendency over the Grecian coasts and 
islands. It was the great engine of defence, of offence, and of 
ambition. To continue this movement required much less 
foresight and genius than to begin it. Themistoklés, the 
moment that the walls of the city had been finished, brought 
back the attention of his countrymen to those wooden walls 
which had served them as a refuge against the Persian monarch. 
He prevailed upon them to provide harbour-room at once safe 
and adequate, by the enlargement and fortification of the 
’ Peirzeus. This again was only the prosecution of an enterprise 
previously begun; for he had already, while in office two or 
three years before,' made his countrymen sensible that the open 
roadsted of Phalérum was thoroughly insecure, and had pre- 
vailed upon them to improve and employ in part the more 
spacious harbours of Peireus and Munychia—three natural 
basins, all capable of being closed and defended. Something 
had then been done towards the enlargement of this port, though it 
had probably been subsequently ruined by the Persian invaders. 
But Themistoklés now resumed the scheme on a scale far 
grander than he could then have ventured to propose—a scale 


2 Thucyd. i 93. free 3 wad rod Meares ra Aowwa 5 GeuioronAs 
olxodopeiv (ixipxto 8 abrot xpdérepoy ex) rijs éxelvov dpxiis, hs ear’ éviavrdy 
’"AOnvalos Fpte). 

Upon which words the Scholiast observes (Kar’ éviavrdv)—xard ria 
esiaurdy Hyena eydvero apd Be trav Mydiedv Apte BepsoronAys éviavrdy 
eva. 

It seems hardly possible, having no fuller evidence to proceed upon, to 
determine to which of the preceding years Thucydidés means to refer this 
&pxh of Themistoklés. Mr. Fynes Clinton, after discussing the opinions of 
Dodwell and Corsini (see Fasti Hellenici, ad ann. 481 B.c, and Preface, p. 
xv.), inserts Themistoklés as Archon Eponymus in 481 B.c., the year before 
the invasion of Xerxes, and supposes the Peirzeus to have been commenced 
in that year. This is not in itself improbable: but he cites the Scholiast 
as having asserted the same thing before him (pd ray Mndicav Fpte 
BepioroxAys éviaur dy éva), in which I apprehend that he is not borne out 
by the analogy of the language: évavrdy éva in the accusative case denotes 
only the duration of the dpx%, not the position of the year (compare 
Thucyd. iii. 68). 

I do not feel certain that Thucydidés meant to designate Themistoklés 
as having been Archon Eponymus, or even as having been one of the nine 
Archons. He may have meant ‘‘ during the year when Themistoklés was 
Stratégus (or general),” and the explanation of the Scholiast, who employs 
the word 7yeudéy, rather implies that he so understood it. The Stratégi 
were annual as well as the Archons. Now we know that Themistoklés was 
one of the generals in 480 B.c., and that he commanded in Thessaly, at 
Artemisium, and at Salamis. The Peirzeus may have been begun in the 
early part of 480 8.c., when Xerxes was already on his march, or at least 
at Sardis, 
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which demonstrates the vast auguries present to his mind 
respecting the destinies of Athens. 

Peireus and Munychia, in his new plan, constituted a 
fortified space as large as the enlarged Athens, and with a wall 
far more elaborate and unassailable. The wall which sur- 
rounded them, sixty stadia in circuit,’ was intended by him to 


be so stupendous, both in height and thickness, as to render » 


assault hopeless, and to enable the whole military population 
to act on shipboard, leaving only old men and boys as a 
garrison. We may judge how vast his project was, when we 
learn that the wall, though in practice always found sufficient, 
was only carried up to half the height which he had contem- 
plated.* In respect to thickness however his ideas were exactly 
followed: two carts meeting one another brought stones which 
were laid together right and left on the outer side of each, and 
thus formed two primary parallel walls, between which the 
interior space (of course at least as broad as the joint breadth 
of the two carts) was filled up, “‘ not with rubble, in the usual 
manner of the Greeks, but constructed, throughout the whole 
thickness, of squared stones, cramped together with metal.” 
The result was a solid wall, probably not less than fourteen or 
fifteen feet thick, since it was intended to carry so very unusual 
a height. In the exhortations whereby he animated the people 
to this fatiguing and costly work, he laboured to impress upon 
them that Peireus was of more value to them than Athens 
itself, and that it afforded a shelter into which, if their territory 
should be again overwhelmed by a superior land-force, they 


eer eee 


might securely retire, with full liberty of that maritime action . 


in which they were a match for all the world.5 We may even 
suspect that if Themistoklés could have followed his own 
feelings, he would have altered the site of the city from Athens 
to Peirzeus: the attachment of the people to their ancient and 
holy rock doubtless prevented any such proposition. Nor did 
he at that time, probably, contemplate the possibility of those 


1 Thucyd. ii. 13. ® Thucyd. i. 93. 


* Thucyd. i. 93. Td 3t dpos husov udacora érerdoOn ob Sievoeiro- €BovAero 


yap TE pweyee: nal TE wdxes agicrdvar Tas THY woAeplov ex:BovrAds, awOpa- 


wav 8e évduiley OAlywv nal trav axpeiordrwy dpxécew thy pudakhy, rovs T 


GAAous ds ras vais éoBhcecba. 

‘ Thucyd. i. 93. The expressions are those of Colonel Leake, derived 
from inspection of the scanty remnant of these famous walls still to be seen 
—Topography of Athens, ch. ix. p. 411: see edit. p. 293, Germ. transl 
Compare Aristophan. Aves, 1127, about the breadth of the wall of Nephe- 
lokokkygia. 

6 Thucyd. i. 93 (compare Cornel. Nepos, Themistok. c. 6). vrais vavai 
mpbs &wavras avOloracGas. 
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long walls which in a few years afterwards consolidated the two 
Cities into one. 

Forty-five years afterwards, at the beginning of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, we shall hear from Periklés, who espoused and 
carried out the large ideas of Themistoklés, this same language 
about the capacity of Athens to sustain a great power exclu- 
sively or chiefly upon maritime action. But the Athenian 
empire was then an established reality, whereas in the time of 
Themistoklés it was yet a dream, and his bold predictions, 
surpassed as they were by the future reality, mark that extra- 
ordinary power of practical divination which Thucydidés so 
emphatically extols in him. And it proves the exuberant hope 
which had now passed into the temper of the Athenian people, 
when we find them, on the faith of these predictions, under- 
taking a new enterprise of so much toil and expense; and that 
too when just returned from exile into a desolated country, at 
& moment of private distress and public impoverishment. 

However, Peirzeus served other purposes besides its direct 
use as a dockyard for military marine. Its secure fortifications 
and the protection of the Athenian navy, were well-calculated 
to call back those metics or resident foreigners, who had been 
driven away by the invasion of Xerxes, and who might feel 
themselves insecure in returning unless some new and con- 
spicuous means of protection were exhibited. To invite them 
back, and to attract new residents of a similar description, 
Themistoklés proposed to exempt them from the Metoikion or 
non-freeman’s annual tax:! but this exemption can only have 
lasted for a time, and the great temptation for them to return 
must have consisted in the new securities and facilities for 
trade, which Athens, with her fortified ports and navy, now 
afforded. The presence of numerous metics was profitable to 
the Athenians, both privately and publicly. Much of the 
trading, professional, and handicraft business was in their 
hands: and the Athenian legislation, while it excluded them 
from the political franchise, was in other respects equitable 
and protective to them. In regard to trading pursuits, the 
metics had this advantage over the citizens—that they were 
less frequently carried away for foreign military service. The 
great increase of their numbers, from this period forward, while 
it tended materially to increase the value of property all 
throughout Attica, but especially in Peireus and Athens, 
where they mostly resided, helps us to explain the extraordinary 
prosperity, together with the excellent cultivation, prevalent 


2 Diodor. xi. 43. 
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throughout the country before the Peloponnesian war. The 
barley, vegetables, figs, and oil, produced in most parts of the 
territory—the- charcoal prepared in the flourishing deme of 
Acharnz !—and the fish obtained in abundance near the coast 
—all found opulent buyers and a constant demand from the 
augmenting town population. 

We are further told that Themistoklés? prevailed on the 
Athenians to build every year twenty new ships of the line— 
sO we may designate the trireme. Whether this number was 
always strictly adhered to, it is impossible to say: but to repair 
the ships, as well as to keep up their numbers, was always 
regarded among the most indispensable obligations of the 
executive government. 

It does not appear that the Spartans offered any opposition 
to the fortification of the Peirzeus, though it was an enterprise 
greater, more novel, and more menacing, than that of Athens. 
But Diodorus tells us, probably enough, that Themistoklés 
thought it necessary to send an embassy to Sparta,’ intimating 
that his scheme was to provide a safe harbour for the collective 
navy of Greece, in the event of future Persian attack. 

Works on so vast a scale must have taken a considerable 
time, and absorbed much of the Athenian force: yet they did 
not prevent Athens from lending active aid towards the ex- 
pedition which, in the year after the battle of Platza (B.c. 478), 
set sail for Asia under the Spartan Pausanias. Twenty ships 
from the various cities of Peloponnesus* were under his com- 
mand: the Athenians alone furnished thirty, under the orders 


1 See the lively picture of the Acharnian demots in the comedy of 
Aristophanés so entitled. 

Respecting the advantages derived from the residence of metics and from 
foreign visitors, compare the observations of Isokratés, more than a century 
after this period, Orat. iv. De Pace, p. 163, and Xenophon, De Vectiga- 
libus, c. iv. * Diodor. xi. 43. 

3 Diodor. xi. 41, 42, 43. I mean, that the fact of such an embassy being 
sent to Sparta is probable enough—separating that fact from the prelimin- 
ary discussions which Diodorus describes as having preceded it in the 
assembly of Athens, and which seem unmeaning as well as incredible. His 
story—that Themistoklés told the assembly that he had conceived a scheme 
of great moment to the state, but that it did not admit of being made 
public beforehand, upon which the assembly named Aristeidés and Xan- 
thippus to hear it confidentially and judge of it—seems to indicate that 
Diodorus had read the well-known tale of the project of Themistoklés to 
burn the Grecian fleet in the harbour of Pagasz, and that he jumbled it in 
his memory with this other proces for enlarging and fortifying the Peirzeus, 

* Thucyd. i. 94; Plutarch, Aristeidés, c. 23. Diodorus (xi. 44) says that 
the Peloponnesian ships were fifty in number: his statement is not to be 
accepted, in opposition to Thucydidés, 
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of Aristeidés and Kimon: other triremes also came from the 
Ionian and insular allies. They first sailed to Cyprus, in 
which island they liberated most of the Grecian cities from 
the Persian government. Next they turned to the Bosphorus 
of Thrace, and undertook the siege of Byzantium, which, like 
Sestus in the Chersonese, was a post of great moment as well 
as of great strength—occupied by a considerable Persian force, 
with several leading Persians and even kinsmen of the monarch. 
‘The place was captured,! seemingly after a prolonged siege: 
it might probably hold out even longer than Sestus, as being 
taken less unprepared. ‘The line of communication between 
the Euxine sea and Greece was thus cleared of obstruction. 
The capture of Byzantium proved the signal for a capital 
and unexpected change in the relations of the various Grecian 
cities; a change, of which the proximate cause lay in the 
misconduct of Pausanias, but towards which other causes, 
deep-seated as well as various, also tended. In recounting 
the history of Miltiadés,? I noticed the deplorable liability of 
the Grecian leading men to be spoiled by success. This 
distemper worked with singular rapidity on Pausanias. As 
conqueror of Platza, he had acquired 2 renown unparalleled 
in Grecian experience, together with a prodigious share of the 
plunder. The concubines, horses,? camels, and gold plate, 
which had thus passed into his possession, were well calculated 
to make the sobriety and discipline of Spartan life irksome, 
while his power also, though great on foreign command, 
became subordinate to that of the Ephors when he returned 
home. His newly-acquired insolence was manifested immedi- 
ately after the battle, in the commemorative tripod dedicated 
by his order at Delphi, which proclaimed himself by name and 
singly, as commander of the Greeks and destroyer of the 
Persians: an unseemly boast, of which the Lacedemonians 
themselves were the first to mark their disapprobation, by 
causing the inscription to be erased, and the names of the 
cities who had taken part in the combat to be all enumerated 
on the tripod.‘ Nevertheless he was still sent on the command 


1 Thucyd. i. 94. ® See ch. xxxvi. of this History. 

® Herodot. ix. 81. 

4 In the Athenian inscriptions on the votive offerings dedicated after the 
capture of Eion, as well as after the great victories near the river Euryme- 
don, the name of Kimon the commander is not even mentioned (Plutarch, 
Kimon, c. 7; Diodor. xi. 62). 

A strong protest, apparently familiar to Grecian feeling, against singling 
out the general particularly, to receive the honours of victory, appears 
in Euripid. Andromach. 694: — striking verses, which are said (truly or 
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against Cyprus and Byzantium, and it was on the capture of 
this latter place that his ambition and discontent first ripened 
into distinct treason. He entered into correspondence with 
Gongylus the Eretrian exile (now a subject of Persia, and 
invested with the property and government of a district in 
Mysia), to whom he entrusted his new acquisition of Byzantium, 
and the care of the valuable prisoners taken in it. 

These prisoners were presently suffered to escape, or rather 
sent away underhand to Xerxes; together with a letter from 
the hand of Pausanias himself, to the following effect :— 
“Pausanias the Spartan commander having taken these cap- 
tives, sends them back in his anxiety to oblige thee. I am 
minded, if it so please thee, to marry thy daughter, and to 
bring under thy dominion both Sparta and the rest of Greece: 
with thy aid I think myself competent to achieve this. If my 
proposition be acceptable, send some confidential person down 
to the seaboard, through whom we may hereafter correspond.” 
Xerxes, highly pleased with the opening thus held out, im- 
mediately sent down Artabazus (the same who had been 
second in command in Beceotia) to supersede Megabatés in 
the satrapy of Daskylium. The new satrap, furnished with a 
letter of reply bearing the regal seal, was instructed to promote 
actively the projects of Pausanias. The letter was to this 
purport :—“ Thus saith King Xerxes to Pausanias. Thy name 
stands for ever recorded in my house as a well-doer, on account 
of the men whom thou hast saved for me beyond sea at 
Byzantium ; and thy propositions now received are acceptable 
tome. Relax not either night or day in accomplishing that 
which thou promisest, nor let thyself be held back by cost, 
either gold or silver, or numbers of men, if thou standest in 
need of them; but transact in confidence thy business and 
mine jointly with Artabazus, the good man whom I have now 
sent, in such manner as may be best for both of us.” 

Throughout the whole of this expedition, Pausanias had 


falsely) to have been indignantly repeated by Kleitus, during the intoxica- 
tion of the banquet wherein he was slain by Alexander (Quint. Curtius, 
viii. 4, 29 (viii. 4); Plutarch, Alexand. c. 51), 

1 These letters are given by Thucydidés verbatim (i. 128, 129): he had 
seen them or obtained copies (és derepoy dvevpén)—they were doubtless 
communicated along with the final revelations of the confidential Argilian 
slave. As they are autographs, I have translated them literally, retaining 
that abrupt transition from the third person to the first, which is one of 
their peculiarities. Cornelius Nepos, who translates the letter of Pausanias, 
has effaced this peculiarity. He carries the third person from the beginning 
to the end (Cornel. Nep. Pausan. c. 2), | 
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been insolent and domineering ; degrading the allies at quarters 
and watering-places in the most offensive manner as compared 
with the Spartans, and treating the whole armament in a 
manner which Greek warriors could not tolerate, even in a 
Spartan Herakleid and a victorious general. But when he 
received the letter from Xerxes, and found himself in immediate 
communication with Artabazus, as well as supplied with funds 
for corruption,’ his insane hopes knew no bounds, and he 
already fancied himself son-in-law of the Great King as well as 
despot of Hellas. Fortunately for Greece, his treasonable 
plans were neither deliberately laid, nor veiled until ripe for 
execution, but manifested with childish impatience. He 
clothed himself in Persian attire (a proceeding which the 
Macedonian army, a century and a half afterwards, could not 
tolerate? even in Alexander the Great)—he traversed Thrace 
with a body of Median and Egyptian guards—he copied the 
Persian chiefs both in the luxury of his table and in his 
conduct towards the free women of Byzantium. Kleoniké, a 
Byzantine maiden of conspicuous family, having been ravished 
from her parents by his order, was brought to his chamber 
at night: he happened to be asleep, and being suddenly 


. awakened, knew not at first who was the person approaching 


his bed, but seized his sword and slew her.® Moreover his 


. haughty reserve, with uncontrolled bursts of wrath, rendered 


him unapproachable ; and the allies at length came to regard 


. him as a despot rather than a general. ‘he news of such 
_ outrageous behaviour, and the manifest evidences of his alliance 


1. <8 as. ‘ 


with the Persians, were soon transmitted to the Spartans, who 
recalled him to answer for his conduct, and seemingly the 
Spartan vessels along with him.* 

In spite of the flagrant conduct of Pausanias, the Lace- 
dzemonians acquitted him on the allegations of positive and 
individual wrong; yet mistrusting his conduct in reference to 
collusion with the enemy, they sent out Dorkis to supersede 
him as commander. Buta revolution, of immense importance 
for Greece, had taken place in the minds of the allies. The 


1 Diodor, xi. 44. 
2 Arrian. Exp. Alex. iv. 7, 7; vii. 8, 43; Quint. Curt. vi. 6, 10 (vi. 21, 


II). 
: Plutarch, Kimon, c. 6; also Plutarch, De Ser. Numin. Vind. c. ro, p. 
. Pausanias, iii. 17,8. It is remarkable that the latter heard the story 
of the death of Kleoniké from the lips of a Byzantine citizen of his own day, 
and seems to think that it had never found place in any written work. 
4 Thucyd. i. 95-131: compare Duris and Nymphis apud Athenzun, xii. 
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headship, or hegemony, was in the hands of Athens, and Dorkis 
the Spartan found the allies not disposed to recognise his 
authority. 

Even before the battle of Salamis, the question had been 
raised,! whether Athens was not entitled to the command at 
sea, in consequence of.the preponderance of her naval contin- 
gent. The repugnance of the allies to any command except 
that of Sparta, either on land or water, had induced the Athenians 
to waive their pretensions at that critical moment. But the 
subsequent victories had materially exalted the latter in the eyes 
of Greece; while the armament now serving, differently com- 
posed from that which had fought at Salamis, contained a large 
proportion of the newly-enfranchised Ionic Greeks, who not 
only had no preference for Spartan command, but were attached 
to the Athenians on every ground—as well from kindred race, 
as from the certainty that Athens with her superior fleet was the 
only protector upon whom they could rely against the Persians, 
Moreover, it happened that the Athenian generals on this 
expedition, Aristeidés and Kimon, were personally just and 
conciliating, forming a striking contrast with Pausanias. Hence 
the Ionic Greeks in the fleet, when they found that the be- 
haviour of the latter was not only oppressive towards themselves 
but also revolting to Grecian sentiment generally—addressed 
themselves to the Athenian commanders for protection and 
redress, on the plausible ground of kindred race ;? entreating to 
be allowed to serve under Athens, as leader instead of Sparta. 

Plutarch tells us that Aristeidés not only tried to remonstrate 
with Pausanias, who repelled him with arrogance—which is 
exceedingly probable—but that he also required, as a condition 
of his compliance with the request of the Ionic allies, that they 
should personally insult Pausanias, so as to make reconciliation 
impracticable: upon which a Samian and a Chian captain 
deliberately attacked and damaged the Spartan admuiral-ship 
in the harbour of Byzantium.’ The historians from whom 
Plutarch copied this latter statement must have presumed in 
the Athenians a disposition to provoke that quarrel with Sparta 
which afterwards sprung up as it were spontaneously : but the 
Athenians had no interest in doing so, nor can we credit the 
story—which is moreover unnoticed by Thucydidés. To give 


1 Herodot. viii. 2, 3. Compare the language of the Athenian envoy, as 
it stands in Herodotus (vii. 155), addressed to Gelo. 

® Thucyd. i. 95. hélouw airovds jryeudvas opav yevéoOat xara 7d Evyyerts 
«al Navcavia uh émirpérew, Hv wou Bid(yras. 

* Plutarch, Aristeidés, c. 23. 
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the Spartans a just ground of indignation, would have been 
glaring imprudence on the part of Aristeidés. Yet having every 
motive to entertain the request of the allies, he began to take 
his measures for acting as their protector and chief. And his 
proceedings were much facilitated by the circumstance that the 
Spartan government about this time recalled Pausanias to 
undergo an examination, in consequence of the universal com- 
plaints against him which had reached them. He seems to have 
left no Spartan authority behind him—even the small Spartan 
squadron accompanied him home: so that the Athenian 
generals had the best opportunity for ensuring to themselves and 
exercising that command which the allies besought them to 
undertake. So effectually did they improve the moment, that 
when Dorkis arrived to replace Pausanias, they were already in 
full supremacy ; while Dorkis, having only a small force and 
being in no condition to employ constraint, found himself 
obliged to return home.! 

This incident, though not a declaration of war against Sparta, 
was the first open renunciation of her authority as presiding 
state among the Greeks ; the first avowed manifestation of a 
competitor for that dignity, with numerous and willing fol- 
lowers ; the first separation of Greece (considered in herself 
alone and apart from foreign solicitations such as the Persian 
invasion) into two distinct organised camps, each with collective 
interests and projects of itsown. In spite of mortified pride, 
Sparta was constrained, and even in some points of view not in- 
disposed, to patient acquiescence. Shehad no means of forcing 
the dispositions of the Ionic allies, while the war with Persia 
altogether—having now become no longer strictly defensive, and 
being withal maritime as well as distant from her own territory 
—had ceased to be in harmony with her home-routine and 
strict discipline. Her grave senators, especially an ancient 
Herakleid named Hetcemaridas, reproved the impatience of 
the younger citizens, and discountenanced the idea of perma- 
nent maritime command as a dangerous innovation. They 
even treated it as an advantage, that Athens should take the 
lead in carrying on the Persian war, since it could not be 
altogether dropped; nor had the Athenians as yet manifested 
any sentiments positively hostile, to excite their alarm.? Nay, 
the Spartans actually took credit in the eyes of Athens, 


1 Thuycd. i. 95 ; Diodorus, xi. 44-47. 
® Thucyd. i. 95. Following Thucydidés in his conception of these events, 
I have embodied in the narrative as much as seems consistent with it in 


Diodorus (xi. 50), who evidently did not here copy Thucydidés, but probably 
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about a century afterwards, for having themselves advised this 
separation of command at sea from command on land. More- 
over, if the war continued under Spartan guidance, there would 
be a continued necessity for sending out their kings or chief 
men to command: and the example of Pausanias showed them 
the depraving effect of such military power, remote as well as 
unchecked. 

The example of their king Leotychidés, too, near about this 
time, was a second illustration of the same tendency. At the 
same time, apparently, that Pausanias embarked for Asia to 
carry on the war against the Persians, Leotychidés was sent 
with an army into Thessaly to put down the Aleuadz and those 
Thessalian parties who had sided with Xerxes and Mardonius. 
Successful in this expedition, he suffered himself to be bribed, 
and was even detected with a large sum of money actually on 
his person ; in consequence of which the Lacedzmonians con- 
demned him to banishment and razed his house to the ground. 
He died afterwards in exile at Tegea.2 Two such instances 


had Ephorus for his guide. The name of Hetcemaridas, as an influential 
Spartan statesman on this occasion, is probable enough ; but his alleged 
speech on the mischiefs of maritime empire, which Diodorus seems to have 
had before him composed by Ephorus, would probably have represented 
the views and feelings of the year 350 B.c., and not those of 476 B.c. The 
subject would have been treated in the same manner as Isokratés, the 
master of Ephorus, treats it in his Orat. viii. De Pace, p. 179, 180. 

1 Xenophon, Hellen. vi. 5, 34. It was at the moment when the Spar- 
tans were soliciting Athenian aid, after their defeat at Leuktra. twops- 
prhoxovres uty, &s Toy BdpBapoy nowy awepaxécayro—avauivhoxorres Se, 
&@s "A@nvaiol re bxd ray “EAAhvev ypéOnoay ayeudves Tov vautixol, Kal rie 
cowayv xpnudrwy plAaxes, Tay Aaxedaiyovlew ravTa cuuBovAevontver abrol 
Te xaTa iv duoroyoupéves bp’ axdvrwv ray ‘EAAhver jyepdves mpoxpibelnaay, 
oupBovaAevopéver ad ravra Trav "A@nvalwy, 

2 Herodot. vi. 72; Diodor. xi. 48; Pausanius, iii, 7, 8: compare 
Plutarch, De Herodoti Malign. c. 21, p. 859. 

Leotychidés died, according to Diodorus, in 476 B.c. : he had com- 
manded at Mykalé in 479 B.c. The expedition into Thessaly must therefore 
have been in one of the two intermediate years, if the chronol of 
Diodorus were in this case thoroughly trustworthy. But Mr. Clinton (Fasti 
Hellenici, Appendix, ch. iii. p. 210) has shown that Diodorus is contradicted 
by Plutarch, about the date of the accession of Archidamus—and by others, 
about the date of the revolt at Sparta. Mr. Clinton places the accession of 
Archidamus and the banishment of Leotychidés (of course therefore the 
expedition into Thessaly) in 469 B.c. I incline rather to believe that the 
expedition of Leotychidés against the Thessalian Aleuadz took place in the 
year or in the second year fer hips the battle of Platzea, because they had 
been the ardent and hearty allies of Mardonius in Boeotia, and because the 
war would seem not to have been completed without putting them down 
and making the opposite party in Thessaly predominant. 

Considering how imperfectly we know the Lacedzemonian chronology of 
this date, it is very possible that some confusion may have arisen in the case 
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were well calculated to make the Lacedzemonians distrust the 
conduct of their Herakleid leaders when on foreign service, and 
this feeling weighed much in inducing them to abandon the 
Asiatic headship in favour of Athens. It appears that their 
Peloponnesian allies retired from this contest at the same time 
as they did, so that the prosecution of the war was thus left to 
Athens as chief of the newly-emancipated Greeks.} 

It was from these considerations that the Spartans were in- 
duced to submit to that loss of command which the misconduct 
of Pausanias had brought upon them. Their acquiescence 
facilitated the immense change about to take place in Grecian 
politics. | 

According to the tendencies in progress prior to the Persian 
invasion, Sparta had become gradually more and more the pre- 
sident of something like a Pan-Hellenic union, comprising the 
greater part of the Grecian states. Such at least was the point 
towards which things seemed to be tending; and if many 
separate states stood aloof from this union, none of them at 
least sought to form any counter-union, if we except the obsolete 
and impotent pretensions of Argos. 

The preceding volumes of this history have shown that Sparta 
had risen to such ascendency, not from her superior competence 
in the management of collective interests, nor even, in the main, 
from ambitious efforts on her own part to acquire it—but from 
the converging tendencies of Grecian feeling, which required 
some such presiding state—and from the commanding military 
power, rigid discipline, and ancient undisturbed constitution, 
which attracted that feeling towards Sparta. The necessities 
of common defence against Persia greatly strengthened these 
tendencies ; and the success of the defence, whereby so many 
Greeks were emancipated who required protection against their 
former master, seemed destined to have the like effect still 
more. For an instant, after the battles of Plateaa and Mykalé 
—when the town of Platza was set apart as a consecrated 

- of Leotychidés from the difference between the date of his banishment and 
* that of his death. King Pleistoanax afterwards, having been banished for 
_ the same offence as that committed by Leotychidés, and having lived many 
years in banishment, was afterwards restored : and the years which he had 
passed in banishment were counted as a part of his reign (Fast. Hellen. 
é.¢. p. 211). The date of Archidamus may perhaps have been reckoned in 
one account from the banishment of Leotychidés—in another from his death ; 
the rather, as Archidamus must have been very young, since he reigned 
» forty-two years even after 469 B.c. And the date which Diodorus has 
é Even as that of the death of Leotychidés, may really be only the date of his 


nishment, in which he lived until 469 B.c. 
1 Thucyd. i. 18. 
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neutral spot for an armed confederacy against the Persian, with 
periodical solemnities and meetings of deputies—Sparta was 
exalted to be the chief of a full Pan-Hellenic union, Athens 
being only one of the principal members. And had Sparta 
been capable either of comprehensive policy, of self-directed 
and persevering efforts, or of the requisite flexibility of dealing, 
embracing distant Greeks as well as near,—her position was now 
such, that her own ascendency, together with undivided Pan- 
Hellenic union, might long have been maintained. But she 
was lamentably deficient in all the requisite qualities, and the 
larger the union became, the more her deficiency stood mani- 
fest. On the other hand, Athens, now entering into rivalry as a 
sort of leader of opposition, possessed all those qualities in a 
remarkable degree, over and above that actual maritime force 
which was the want of the day ; so that the opening made by 
Spartan incompetence and crime (so far as Pausanias was con- 
cerned) found her in every respect prepared. 

But the sympathies of the Peloponnesians still clung to 
Sparta, while those of the Ionian Greeks had turned to Athens: 
and thus not only the short-lived symptoms of an established 
Pan-Hellenic union, but even all tendencies towards it, from 
this time disappear. There now stands out a manifest schism, 
with two pronounced parties, towards one of which nearly all 
the constituent atoms of the Grecian world gravitate: the 
maritime states, newly enfranchised from Persia, towards 
Athens—the land-states, which had formed most part of the 
confederate army at Platzea, towards Sparta.’ Along with this 


1 Thucyd, i, 18. Kal peydAou xvddvou éxixpepacdévros of re Aaxedar- 
pdvios Tay Euprodeunodyray ‘EAAfvev iyhoavro Suvdue: wpodxovres, xa) of 
’AOnvaiot, SiawonOdyres éxduxeiy Thy wéAw Kal dvaoxevacdueva, és Tas vais 
éuBderes vavrixol éyévovro. Kowp 8 dxwoduevo: thy BdpBapov,dorepoy ob 
mWOAAG BiexplOncay xpés re "AOnvalovs xa) Aaxedamovlous, of re droordyres 
BaciAdws “EAAnves wal of tupswoAeuhoarvtes. Avydue: yap tavra péycora 
Siepdvn Toxvoy yap of pty nara yiv, of Bt vavol. Kal dAlyow pew xpdvor 
guvéwewey  Opatxpla, Ererra Be dBievexOévres of Aaxedaipdvios nal of 
"A@nvaios éxoAdunoay pera trav Euppdxyev mpds GAAHAOUS: Kal Tov BAAwr 
‘EAAtvey el rivés ov Siactaiew, xpds TovTous Hbn éxdpovy. “Nore dad Tar 
Mydixay és trévde del roy wédepor, &c. 

This is a clear and concise statement of the great revolution in Grecian 
affairs, comparing the period before and after the Persian war. Thucydidés 
goes on to trace briefly the consequences of this bisection of the Grecian 
world into two great leagues—the growing improvement in military skill, 
and the increasing stretch of military effort on both sides from the Persian 
invasion down to the Peloponnesian war. He remarks also upon the 
difference between Sparta and Athens in their way of dealing with their 
allies respectively. He then states the striking fact, that the military force 
put forth separately by Athens and her allies on the one side, and by Sparta 
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national schism, and called into action by it, appears the in- 
ternal political schism in each separate city between oligarchy 
and democracy. Of course the germ of these parties had 
already previously existed in the separate states. But the 
energetic democracy of Athens, and the pronounced tendency 
of Sparta to rest upon the native oligarchies in each separate 
city as her chief support, now began to bestow, on the con- 
flict of internal political parties, an Hellenic importance, 
and an aggravated bitterness, which had never before 
belonged to it. 

The departure of the Spartan Dorkis left the Athenian 
generals at liberty; and their situation imposed upon them 
the duty of organising the new confederacy which they had 
been chosen to conduct. The Ionic allies were at this time 
not merely willing and unanimous, but acted as the forward 


and her allies on the other, during the “bg sieges war, were each of 
them greater than the entire force which had been employed by both toge- 
ther in the most powerful juncture of their confederacy against the Persian 
invaders—Kal éyévero atrois és révde roy wéAcuoy % ldla wapacKevd 
peifov ds ra xpdriord wore pera Gxpaipvois rijs tvppaxlas 
HvOnoay (i. 19). 

I notice this last passage especially (construing it as the Scholiast seems 
to do), not less because it conveys an interesting comparison, than because 
it has been understood by Dr. Arnold, Goller, and other commentators in a 
sense which seems to me erroneous. They interpret thus—abrofs to mean 
the Athenians only, and not the Lacedemonians—7 lila wapagxevh to de- 
note the forces equipped by Athens herself, apart from her allies—and 
dxpapvovs tvppaxtas to refer ‘‘ to the Athenian alliance only, at a period 
a little before the conclusion of the thirty years’ treaty, when the Athenians 
were masters not only of the islands, and the Asiatic Greek colonies, but 
had also united to their confederacy Beeotia and Achaia on the continent of 
Greece itself” (Dr. Arnold’s note). Now so far as the words go, the 
meaning assigned by Dr. Arnold might be admissible ; but if we trace the 
thread of ideas in Thucydidés, we shall see that the comparison, as these 
commentators conceive it, between Athens alone and Athens aided by her 
allies—between the Athenian empire as it stood during the Peloponnesian 
war, and the same empire as it 4ad stood before the thirty years’ truce—is 

uite foreign to histhought. Nor had Thucydidés said one word to inform 

e reader, that the Athenian empire at the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
war had diminished in magnitude, and thus was no longer &xpatprts : 
without which previous notification, the comparison supposed by Dr. 
Arnold could not be clearly understood. I conceive that there are two 

eriods, and two sets of circumstances, which throughout all this passage 
Thucydides means to contrast : first, confederate Greece at the time of the 
Persian war; next, bisected Greece in a state of war, under the double 
headship of Sparta and Athens.—Adrois refers as much to Sparta as to 
Athens—axpaipvois rijs Evppaxlas means what had been before expressed 
by duarxufa—and more set against rév3e roy wéAeuov, is equivalent to the 
expression which had before been used—Gxt trav Mydexav és rdvde del tov 
wdA€uov. 
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movers in the enterprise ; for they stood in obvious need of 
protection against the attacks of Persia, and had no further 
kindness to expect from Sparta or the Peloponnesians. But 
even had they been less under the pressure of necessity, the 
conduct of Athens, and of Aristeidés as the representative of 
Athens, might have sufficed to bring them into harmonious 
co-operation. The new leader was no less equitable towards 
the confederates than energetic against the common enemy. 
The general conditions of the confederacy were regulated ina 
common synod of the members, appointed to meet periodically 
for deliberative purposes, in the temple of Apollo and Artemis 
at Delos—of old the venerated spot for the religious festivals 
of the Ionic cities, and at the same time a convenient centre 
for the members. A definite obligation, either in equipped 
ships of war or in money, was imposed upon every separate 
city, and the Athenians, as leaders, determined in which form 
contnbution should be made by each. ‘Their assessment must 
of course have been reviewed by the synod. ‘They had no 
power at this time to enforce any regulation not approved by 
that body 

It had been the good fortune of Athens to profit by the 
genius of Themistoklés on two recent critical occasions (the 
battle of Salamis and the rebuilding of her walls), where sagacity, 
craft, and decisicn were required in extraordinary measure, and 
where pecuniary probity was of less necessity. It was no less 
her good fortune now,—in the delicate business of assessing a 
new tax and determining how much each state should bear, 
when unimpeachable honesty in the assessor was the first of all 
qualities—no¢ to have Themistoklés ; but to employ in his stead 
the well-known, we might almost say the ostentatious, probity 
of Ansteidés. This must be accounted good fortune, since at 
the moment when Aristeidés was sent out, the Athenians could 
not have anticipated that any such duty would devolve upon 
him. His assessment not only found favour at the time of its 
original proposition, when it must have been freely canvassed 
by the assembled allies—but also maintained its place in general 
esteem, as equitable and moderate, after the once responsible 
headship of Athens had degenerated into an unpopular empire.! 


1 Thucyd. v. 18; Plutarch, Aristeidés, c. 24. Plutarch states that the 
allies expressly asked the Athenians to send Aristeidés for the purpose of 
assessing the tribute. This is not at all probable: Aristeidés, as com- 
mander of the Athenian contingent under Pausanias, was at Byzantium when 
the mutiny of the Ionians against Pausanias occurred, and was the person 
to whom they applied for protection, As such, he was the natural person 
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Respecting this first assessment we scarcely know more than 
one single fact—the aggregate in money was 460 talents 
(=about £106,000 sterling). Of the items composing such 
aggregate—of the individual cities which paid it—of the distri- 
bution of obligations to furnish ships and to furnish money— 
we are entirely ignorant. The little information which we 
possess on these points relates to a period considerably later, 
shortly before the Peloponnesian war, under the uncontrolled 
empire then exercised by Athens. Thucydidés in his brief 
sketch makes us clearly understand the difference between 
presiding Athens with her autonomous and regularly assembled 
allies in 476 B.c., and smperia/ Athens with her subject allies 
in 432 B.c. The Greek word equivalent to a//y left either of 
these epithets to be understood, by an ambiguity exceedingly 
convenient to the powerful states. From the same author, too, 
we learn the general causes of the change : but he gives us few 
particulars as to the modifying circumstances, and none at all 
as to the first start. He tells us only that the Athenians 
appointed a peculiar board of officers called the Hellénotamiz, 
to receive and administer the common fund—that Delos was 
constituted the general treasury, where the money was to be 
kept—and that the payment thus levied was called the phorus ;} 
a name which appears then to have been first put into circula- 
tion, though afterwards usual—and to have conveyed at first 
no degrading import, though it afterwards became so odious 
as to be exchanged for a more innocent synonym. 
Endeavouring as well as we can to conceive the Athenian 
alliance in its infancy, we are first struck with the magnitude 
of the total sum contributed ; which will appear the more 
remarkable when we reflect that many of the contributing cities 
furnished ships besides. We may be certain that all which 


to undertake such duties as devolved upon Athens, without any necessity of 
supposing that he was specially asked for to perform it. 

Plutarch further states that a certain contribution had been levied from 
the Greeks towards the war, even during the headship of Sparta. This 
statement also is highly improbable. The headship of Sparta covers only 
one single campaign, in which Pausanias had the command: the [onic 
Greeks sent their ships to the fleet, which would be held sufficient, and 
there was no time for measuring commutations into money. 

Pausanias states, but I think quite erroneously, that the name of Aristei- 
dés was robbed of its due honour because he was the first person who &rate 
dpous Trois “EAAns: (Pausan. viii. 52, 2). Neither the assessment nor the 
name of Aristeidés was otherwise than popular, 

Aristotle employs the name of Aristeidés as a symbol of unrivalled probity 
(Rhetoric. ii. 24, 2). 

1 Thucyd. i. 95, 96. 
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was done at first was done by general consent, and by a freely 
determining majority. For Athens, at the time when the Ionic 
allies besought her protection against Spartan arrogance, could 
have had no power of constraining unwilling parties, especially 
when the loss of supremacy, though quietly borne, was yet 
fresh and rankling among the countrymen of Pausanias. So 
large a total implies, from the very first, a great number of 
contributing states, and we learn from hence to appreciate the 
powerful, wide-spread, and voluntary movement which then 
brought together the maritime and insular Greeks distributed 
throughout the A®gean sea and the Hellespont. 

The Phoenician fleet, and the Persian land-force, might at 
any moment re-appear, and there was no hope of resisting 
either except by confederacy: so that confederacy under such 
circumstances became with these exposed Greeks not merely a 
genuine feeling, but at that time the first of all their feelings. 
It was their common fear, rather than Athenian ambition, 
which gave birth to the alliance; and they were grateful to 
Athens for organising it. The public import of the name 
Hellénotamiz, coined for the occasion—the selection of Delos 
as a centre—and the provision for regular meetings of the 
members—demonstrate the patriotic and fraternal purpose 
which the league was destined to serve. In truth the protec- 
tion of the A®gean sea against foreign maritime force and 
lawless piracy, as well as that of the Hellespont and Bosphorus 
against the transit of a Persian force, was a purpose essentially 
public, for which all the parties interested were bound in equity 
to provide by way of common contribution. Any island, or 
seaport, which might refrain from contributing, was a gainer at 
the cost of others. The general feeling of this common danger, 
as well as equitable obligation, at a moment when the fear of 
Persia was yet serious, was the real cause which brought 
together so many contributing members, and enabled the 
forward parties to shame into concurrence such as were more 
backward. How the confederacy came to be turned afterwards 
to the purposes of Athenian ambition, we shall see at the 
proper time: but in its origin it was an equal alliance, in so far 
as alliance between the strong and the weak can ever be equal 
—not an Athenian empire. Nay, it was an alliance in which 
every individual member was more exposed, more defenceless, 
and more essentially benefited in the way of protection, than 
Athens. We have here in truth one of the few moments in 
Grecian history wherein a purpose at once common, equal, 
useful, and innocent, brought together spontaneously many 
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fragments of this disunited race, and overlaid for a time 
that exclusive bent towards petty and isolated autonomy which 
ultimately made slaves of them all. It was a proceeding 
equitable and prudent, in principle as well as in detail ; 
promising at the time the most beneficent consequences—not 
merely protection against the Persians, but a standing police 
of the A<gean sea, regulated by a common superintending 
authority. And if such promise was not realised, we shall find 
that the inherent defects of the allies, indisposing them to the 
hearty appreciation and steady performance of their duties 
as equal confederates, are at least as much chargeable with the 
failure as the ambition of Athens. We may add, that in select- 
ing Delos as a centre, the Ionic allies were conciliated by 
a renovation of the solemnities which their fathers, in the 
days of former freedom, had crowded to witness in that sacred 
island. 

At the time when this alliance was formed, the Persians still 
held not only the important posts of Eion on the Strymon and 
Doriskus in Thrace, but also several other posts in that 
country ! which are not specified to us. We may thus under- 
stand why the Greek cities on and near the Chalkidic peninsula 
—Argilus, Stageirus, Akanthus, Skélus, Olynthus, Spartdélus, 
&c.—which we know to have joined under the first assessment 
of Aristeidés, were not less anxious? to seek protection in the 
bosom of the new confederacy, than the Dorian islands of 
Rhodes and Kos, the Ionic islands of Samos and Chios, the 
fEolic Lesbos and Tenedos, or continental towns such as 
Milétus and Byzantium: by all of whom adhesion to this 
alliance must have been contemplated, in 477 or 476 B.c., as 
the sole condition of emancipation from Persia. Nothing more 
was required, for the success of a foreign enemy against Greece 
generally, than complete autonomy of every Grecian city, small 
as well as great—such as the Persian monarch prescribed and 
tried to enforce ninety years afterwards, through the Lacede- 
monian Antalkidas, in the pacification which bears the name 
of the latter. Some sort of union, organised and obligatory 
upon each city, was indispensable to the safety of all. Indeed 
even with that aid, at the time when the confederacy of Delos 


1 Herodot. vii. 106. Srapyo: dv TH Opnixn wal rob ‘EAAnoxdvtov warrayx i. 
Otra dv wdyres, of re dk Gpnixns nal row ‘EAAnowdvrov, eAhy Tov & 
Aoplony, bxd ‘“EAAhvwv Sorepoy rabrns ris orparnAaalns dnpéOnoay, &c. 

2 Thucyd. v. 18. Tas 58 wéAcis, pepovoas roy pédpov roy én’ *Apioreldou, 
abrovéuous elvar. ... elot Be “ApyiAos, Erdyeipos, “AxavOos, Era@Aos, 
“OdvvO0s, Sxdptwros, 
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was first formed, it was by no means certain the Asiatic enemy 
would be effectually kept out ; especially as the Persians were 
strong not merely from their own force, but also from the aid 
of internal parties in many of the Grecian states—traitors 
within, as well as exiles without. 

Among these traitors, the first in rank as well as the most 
formidable, was the Spartan Pausanias. Summoned home 
from Byzantium to Sparta, in order that the loud complaints 
against him might be examined, he had been acquitted ! of the 
charges of wrong and oppression against individuals. Yet the 
presumptions of medism (or treacherous correspondence with 
the Persians) appeared so strong, that, though not found 
guilty, he was still not reappointed to the command. Such 
treatment seems to have only emboldened him in the prosecu- 
tion of his designs against Greece ; for which purpose he came 
out to Byzantium in a trireme belonging to Hermioné, under 
pretence of aiding as a volunteer without any formal authority 
in the war. He there resumed his negotiations with Artabazus. 
His great station and celebrity still gave him so strong a hold 
on men’s opinions, that he appears to have established a sort 
of mastery in Byzantium, from whence the Athenians, already 
recognised heads of the confederacy, were constrained to expel 
him by force.2- And we may be sure that the terror excited by 
his presence, as well as by his known designs, tended materially 
to accelerate the organisation of the confederacy under Athens. 
He then retired to Kolénz in the Troad, where he continued 
for some time in the further prosecution of his schemes, trying 
to form a Persian party, despatching emissaries to distribute 
Persian gold among various cities of Greece, and probably 
employing the name of Sparta to impede the formation of the 
new confederacy:® until at length the Spartan authorities, 


1 Cornelius Nepos states that he was fined (Pausanias, c. 2), which is 
neither noticed by Thucydidés, nor at all probable, looking at the subse- 
quent circumstances connected with him. 

2 Thucyd. i. 130, 131. Kal é« rod Bufaryriov Bla ix” *AGnvalwy édxwo- 
AvopxnOels, &c. : these words seem to imply that he had acquired a strong 
position in the town, 

3 It is to this time that I refer the mission of Arthmius of Zeleia (an 
Asiatic town, between Mount Ida and the southern coast of the Propontis) 
to gain over such Greeks as he could by means of Persian gold. In the 
course of his visit to Greece, Arthmius went to Athens: his purpose was 
discovered, and he was compelled to flee; while the Athenians, at the 
instance of Themistoklés, passed an indignant decree, declaring him and 
his race enemies of Athens, and of all the allies of Athens—and proclaim- 
ing that whoever should slay him would be guiltless ; because he had 
brought in Persian gold to bribe the Greeks. This decree was engraven on 
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apprised of his proceedings, sent a herald out to him with 
peremptory orders that he should come home immediately 
along with the herald: if he disobeyed, “the Spartans 
would declare war against him,” or constitute him a public 
enemy. 

As the execution of this threat would have frustrated all the 
ulterior schemes of Pausanias, he thought it prudent to obey ; 
the rather, as he felt entire confidence of escaping all the 
charges against him at Sparta by the employment of bribes,} 
the means for which were doubtless abundantly furnished to 
him through Artabazus. He accordingly returned along with 
the herald, and was, in the first moments of indignation, 
imprisoned by order of the Ephors—who, it seems, were 
legally competent to imprison him, even had he been king 
instead of regent. But he was soon let out, on his own requi- 
sition and under a private arrangement with friends and 
partisans, to take his trial against all accusers.2 Even to stand 
forth as accuser against so powerful a man was a serious peril : 


a brazen column, and placed on record in the acropolis, where it stood near 
the great statue of Athéné Promachos, even in the time of Demosthenés 
and his contemporary orators. See Demosthen. Philippic. iii. c. 9, p. 122, 
and De Fals. at. c. 76, p. 428; AEschyn. cont. Ktesiphont. ad fin. 
Harpokrat. v. “Arinos—Deinarchus cont. Aristogeiton, sect. 25, 26. 

Plutarch (Themistoklés, c. 6, and Aristeidés, t. ii. p. 218) tells us that 
Themistoklés proposed this decree against Arthmius and caused it to be 
passed. But Plutarch refers it to the time when Xerxes was on the point 
of‘ invading Greece. Now it appears to me that the incident cannot well 
belong to that point oftime. Xerxes did not rely upon bribes, but upon 
other and different means, for conquering Greece: besides,-the very tenor 
of the decree shows that it must have been passed after the formation of the 
confederacy of Delos—for it pronounces Arthmius to be an enemy of Athens 
and of all the allies of Athens. To a native of Zeleia it might be a serious 
penalty to be excluded and proscribed from all tHe cities in alliance with 
Athens ; many of them being on the coast of Asia. I know no point of 
time to which the mission of Arthmius can be so conveniently referred as 
this—when Pausanias and Artabazus were engaged in this very part of Asia, 
in contriving plots to get up a party in Greece. Pausanias was thus 
engaged for some years—before the banishment of Themistoklés. 

Thucyd, i, 131. ‘O 38 BovAduevos os hatora Sxowros elva: wal micTevwr 
Xphyace Siaricey Thy diaBorhv dvexdper rd Sedtepoy és Exdprny. . 

® Thucyd. i. 131. Kal és pew rhy eipxrdy éoxlxre 1rd xp@rov ixd Tay 
épdpwv Exerra Siarpatduewos Borepoy et AGe, cal xablornow éavrodv és xplow 
Tois BovAopuévois epi abray drAdyyerv. 

The word 8:arpatduevos indicates first, that Pausanias himself originated 
the efforts to get free,—next that he came to an underhand arrangement : 
very probably by a bribe, though the word does not necessarily imply it. 
The Scholiast says so distinctly—xphuact nal Adyos Siawpatdpevos SnAovdrs 
Siaxpovoduevos Thy xatryoplav. Dr. Arnold translates Siampatduevos 
‘**having settled the business.” 
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to undertake the proof of specific matter of treason against him 
was yet more serious: nor does it appear that any Spartan 
ventured to do either. It was known that nothing short of the 
most manifest and invincible proof would be held to justify his 
condemnation, and amidst a long chain of acts carrying con- 
viction when taken in the aggregate, there was no single 
treason sufficiently demonstrable for the purpose. Accordingly 
Pausanias remained not only at large but unaccused, still 
audaciously persisting both in his intrigues at home and his 
correspondence abroad with Artabazus. He ventured to assail 
the unshielded side of Sparta by opening negotiations with the 
Helots, and instigating them to revolt; promising them both 
liberation and admission to political privilege ;! with a view, 
first to destroy the board of Ephors and render himself despot 
in his own country—next, to acquire through Persian help the 
supremacy of Greece. Some of those Helots to whom he 
addressed himself revealed the plot to the Ephors, who never- 
theless, in spite of such grave peril, did not choose to take 
measures against Pausanias upon no better information—so 
imposing was still his name and position. But though some 
few Helots might inform, probably many others both gladly 
heard the proposition and faithfully kept the secret: we shall 
find, by what happened a few years afterwards, that there were 
a large number of them who had their spears in readiness for 
revolt. Suspected as Pausanias was, yet by the fears of some 
and the connivance of others, he was allowed to bring his 
plans to the very brink of consummation ; and his last letters 
to Artabazus,? intimating that he was ready for action, and 
bespeaking immediate performance of the engagements con- 
certed between them, were actually in the hands of the 
messenger. Sparta was saved from an outbreak of the most 
formidable kind, not by the prudence of her authorities, but by 
a mere accident—or rather by the fact that Pausanias was not 
only a traitor to his country, but also base and cruel in his 
private relations. 

- The messenger to whom these last letters were entrusted 
was a native of Argilus in Thrace, a favourite and faithful 
slave of Pausanias ; once connected with him by that intimate 


1 Aristotel. Politic. iv. 13, 13; v. I, 53 v. 6, 2; Herodot. v. 32. 
Aristotle calls Pausanias Aing, though he was only regent: the truth is, that 
he had all the power of a Spartan king, and seemingly more, if we compare 
his treatment with that of the Prokleid king Leotychidés. 

* Thucyd, i. 132, 5 méAAwy ras TeAeuTalas BaciAG exioroAds wpds 
*"ApraBaloy xomieiv, &vhp "Apylasos, &c. 
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relation which Grecian manners tolerated—and admitted even 
to the full confidence of his treasonable projects. It was by 
no means the intention of this Argilian to betray his master. 
But on receiving the letter to carry, he recollected with some 
uneasiness that none of the previous messengers had ever 
come back. Accordingly he broke the seal and read it, with 
the full view of carrying it forward to its destination if he found 
nothing inconsistent with his own personal safety: he had 
further taken the precaution to counterfeit his master’s seal, so 
that he could easily re-close the letter. On reading it, he 
found his suspicions confirmed by an express injunction that 
the bearer was to be put to death—a discovery which left 
him no alternative except to deliver it to the Ephors. But 
those magistrates, who had before disbelieved the Helot 
informers, still refused to believe even the confidential slave 
with his master’s autograph and seal, and with the full account 
besides, which doubtless he would communicate at the same 
time, of all that had previously passed in the Persian corre- 
spondence, not omitting copies of those letters between 
Pausanias and Xerxes which I have already cited from 
Thucydidés—for in no other way can they have become 
public. Partly from the suspicion which in antiquity always 
attached to the testimony of slaves, except when it was obtained 
under the pretended guarantee of torture—partly from the 
peril of dealing with so exalted a criminal—the Ephors would 
not be satisfied with any evidence less than his own speech 
and their own ears. They directed the Argilian slave to plant 
himself as a suppliant in the sacred precinct of Poseidon, near 
Cape Tsenarus, under the shelter of a double tent or hut, 
behind which two of them concealed themselves. Apprised of 
this unexpected mark of alarm, Pausanias hastened to the 
temple, and demanded the reason: upon which the slave 
disclosed his knowledge of the contents of the letter, and 
complained bitterly that after long and faithful service—with a 
secrecy never once betrayed, throughout this dangerous corre- 
spondence,—he was at length rewarded with nothing better 
than the same miserable fate which had befallen the previous 
messengers. Pausanias, admitting all these facts, tried to ap- 
pease the slave’s disquietude, and gave him a solemn assurance of 
safety if he would quit the sanctuary; urging him at the same 
time to proceed on the journey forthwith, in order that the 
schemes in progress might not be retarded. 

All this passed within the hearing of the concealed Ephors ; 
who at length, thoroughly satisfied, determined to arrest 
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Pausanias immediately on his return to Sparta. They met 
him in the public street, not far from the temple of Athéné 
Chalkicekus (or of the Brazen House). But as they came 
near, either their menacing looks, or a significant nod from 
one of them, revealed to this guilty man their purpose. He 
filed for refuge to the temple, which was so near that he reached 
it before they could overtake him. He planted himself as a 
suppliant, far more hopeless than the Argilian slave whom he 
had so recently talked over at Tzenarus, in a narrow roofed 
chamber belonging to the sacred building ; where the Ephors, 
not warranted in touching him, took off the roof, built up the 
doors, and kept watch until he was on the point of death by 
starvation. According to a current story’—not recognised by 
Thucydidés, yet consistent with Spartan manners—his own 
mother was the person who placed the first stone to build up 
the door, in deep abhorrence of his treason. His last moments 
being carefully observed, he was brought away just in time to 
expire without, and thus to avoid the desecration of the temple. 
The first impulse of the Ephors was to cast his body into the 
ravine or hollow called the Keadas, the usual place of punish- 
ment for criminals: probably his powerful friends averted this 
disgrace, and he was buried not far off, until some time after- 
wards, under the mandate of the Delphian oracle, his body 
was exhumed and transported to the exact spot where he had 
died. However, the oracle, not satisfied even with this re 
interment, pronounced the whole proceeding to bea profanation 
of the sanctity of Athéné, enjoining that two bodies should be 
presented to her as an atonement for the one carried away. 
In the very early days of Greece—or among the Carthaginians, 
even at this period—such an injunction would probably have 
produced the slaughter of two human victims: on the present 
occasion, Athéné, or Hikesius the tutelary god of suppliants, 
was supposed to be satisfied by two brazen statues ; not how- 
ever without some attempts to make out that the expiation 
was inadequate.” 

Thus perished a Greek who reached the pinnacle of renown 
simply from the accidents of his lofty descent and of his being 
general at Platea, where it does not appear that he displayed 
any superior qualities. His treasonable projects implicated 
and brought to disgrace a man far greater than himself—the 
Athenian Themistoklés. 

The chronology of this important period is not so fully 


1 Diodor. xi. 45; Cornel. Nepos, Pausan. c. 5 ; Polysen. viii. 51. 
2 Thucyd. i. 133, 134; Pausanias, iii. 17, 9. 
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known as to enable us to make out the precise dates of particular 
events. But we are obliged (in consequence of the subsequent 
incidents connected with Themistoklés, whose flight to Persia 
is tolerably well marked as to date) to admit an interval of 
about nine years between the retirement of Pausanias from his 
command at Byzantium, and his death. To suppose so long 
an interval engaged in treasonable correspondence, is perplex- 
ing ; and we can only explain it to ourselves very imperfectly 
by considering that the Spartans were habitually slow in their 
movements, and that the suspected regent may perhaps have 
communicated with partisans, real or expected, in many parts 
of Greece. Among those whom he sought to enlist as accom- 
plice was Themistoklés, still in great power—though, as it 
would seem, in declining power—at Athens. The charge of 
collusion with the Persians connects itself with the previous 
movement of political parties in that city. 

The rivalry of Themistoklés and Aristeidés had been greatly 
appeased by the invasion of Xerxes, which had imposed upon 
both the peremptory necessity of co-operation against a common 
enemy. And apparently it was not resumed during the times 
which immediately succeeded the return of the Athenians to 
their country: at least we hear of both, in effective service 
and in prominent posts. Themistoklés stands forward as the 
contriver of the city walls and architect of Peireus: Aristeidés 
is commander of the fleet, and first organiser of the confederacy 
of Delos. Moreover we seem to detect a change in the 
character of the latter. He had ceased to be the champion of 
Athenian old-fashioned landed interest, against Themistoklés as 
the originator of the maritime innovations. ‘Those innovations 
had now, since the battle of Salamis, become an established 
fact; a fact of overwhelming influence on the destinies and 
character, public as well as private, of the Athenians. During 
the expatriation at Salamis, every man, rich or poor, landed 
proprietor or artisan, had been for the time a seaman : and the 
anecdote of Kimon, who dedicated the bridle of his horse in 
the acropolis as a token that he was about to pass from the 
cavalry to service on shipboard,! is a type of that change of 
feeling which must have been impressed more or less upon 
every rich man in Athens. From henceforward the fleet is 
endeared to every man as the grand force, offensive and 
defensive, of the state, in which character all the political 
leaders agree in accepting it. We ought to add, at the same 
time, that this change was attended with no detriment either to 


__* Plutarch, Kimon, g, &. 
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the land-force or to the landed cultivation of Attica, both of which 
will be found to acquire extraordinary development during the 
interval between the Persian and Peloponnesian wars. - Still 
the triremes, and the men who manned them taken collectively, 
were now the determining element in the state. Moreover the 
men who manned them had just returned from Salamis, fresh 
from a scene of trial and danger, and from a harvest of victory, 
which had equalised for the moment all Athenians as sufferers, 
as combatants, and as patriots. Such predominance of the 
maritime impulse, having become pronounced immediately 
after the return from Salamis, was further greatly strengthened 
by the construction and fortification of the Peireus—a new 
maritime Athens as large as the old inland city—as well as by 
the unexpected formation of the confederacy at Delos, with all 
its untried prospects and stimulating duties. 

The political change arising from hence in Athens was not 
less important than the military. ‘The maritime multitude, 
authors of the victory of Salamis,”! and instruments of the 
new vocation of Athens as head of the Delian confederacy, 
appear now ascendant in the political constitution also; not in 
any way as a separate or privileged class, but as leavening the 
whole mass, strengthening the democratical sentiment, and 
protesting against all recognised political inequalities. In fact 
during the struggle at Salamis, the whole city of Athens had 
been nothing else than “a maritime multitude,” among 
which the proprietors and chief men had been confounded, 
until, by the efforts of all, the common country had been 
reconquered. Nor was it likely that this multitude, after a 
trying period of forced equality, during which political privilege 
had been effaced, would patiently acquiesce in the full restora- 
tion of such privilege at home. We see by the active political 
sentiment of the German people, after the great struggles of 
1813 and 1814, how much an energetic and successful military 
effort of the people at large, blended with endurance of serious 
hardship, tends to stimulate the sense of political dignity and 
the demand for developed citizenship: and if this be the 
tendency even among a people habitually passive on such 
subjects, much more was it to be expected in the Athenian 
population, who had gone through a previous training of near 
thirty years under the democracy of Kleisthenés. At the time 


1 Aristotel. Politic. v. 3, 5. Kal wdAw b vavrixds 8xA0s, yerduevos 
alrios THs wep) Zarauiva pings, nal dia radrys THs Hyepovlas Kal 81d Thy card 
biracoay Sivauiy, Thy Snuoxpariay loxuportpay éxolncev. 

‘O vavrinds bxAos (Thucyd. viii. 72 and passim). 
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when that constitution was first established,! it was perhaps the 
most democratical in Greece. It had worked extremely well, 
and had diffused among the people a sentiment favourable to 
equal citizenship and unfriendly to avowed privilege: so that 
the impressions made by the struggle at Salamis found the 
popular mind prepared to receive them. 

Early after the return to Attica, the Kleisthenean constitu- 
tion was enlarged as respects eligibility to the magistracy. 
According to that constitution, the fourth or last class on the 
Solonian census, including the considerable majority of the 
freergen were not admissible to offices of state, though they 
possessed votes in common with the rest: no person was 
eligible to be a magistrate unless he belonged to one of the 
three higher classes. This restriction was now annulled, and 
eligibility extended to all the citizens. We may appreciate the 
strength of feeling with which such reform was demanded, 
when we find that it was proposed by Aristeidés ; a man the 
reverse of what is called a demagogue, and a strenuous friend ° 
of the Kleisthenean constitution. No political system would 
work, after the Persian war, which formally excluded “the 
maritime multitude” from holding magistracy. I rather 
imagine (as has been stated in a preceding chapter) that 
election of magistrates was still retained, and not exchanged 
for drawing lots until a certain time, though not a long time 
afterwards. ‘That which the public sentiment first demanded 
was the recognition of the equal and open principle; after 
a certain length of experience it was found that poor men, 
though legally qualified to be chosen, were in point of fact 
rarely chosen: then came the lot, to give them an equal 
chance with the rich. The principle of sortition or choice by 
lot, was never applied (as I have before remarked) to all offices 
at Athens—never for example to the Stratégi or Generals, 
whose functions were more grave and responsible than those 
of any other person in the service of the state, and who always 
continued to be elected by show of hands, 

In the new position into which Athens was now thrown, 
with so great an extension of what may be termed her foreign 
relations, and with a confederacy which imposed the necessity 
of distant military service, the functions of the Stratégi 
naturally tended to become both more absorbing and com- 
plicated ; while the civil administration became more trouble: . 
some if not more difficult, from the enlargement of the city and 
the still greater enlargement of Peirzeus—leading to an increase 

? For the constitution of Kleisthenés, see ch. xxxi. of this History. 
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of town population, and especially to an increase of the metics 
or resident non-freemen. And it was probably about this 
period, during the years immediately succeeding the battle of 
Salamis—when the force of old habit and tradition had been 
partially enfeebled by so many stirring novelties,—that the 
Archons were withdrawn altogether from political and military 
duties, and confined to civil or judicial administration. At the 
battle of Marathon, the Polemarch is a military commander, 
president of the ten Stratégi:! we know him afterwards only 
as a civil magistrate, administering justice to the metics or 
non-freemen, while the Stratégi perform military duties without 
him: a change not unlike that which took place at Rome, 
when the Pretor was created to undertake the judicial branch 
of the large original duties of the Consul. I conceive that this 
alteration, indicating as it does a change in the character of the 
Archons generally, must have taken place at the time which 
we have now reached ?—a time when the Athenian establish- 
' ments on all sides required a more elaborate distribution of 
functionaries. The distribution of so many Athenian boards 
of functionaries, part to do duty in the city, and part in the 
Peirzeus, cannot have commenced until after this period, when 
Peireus had been raised by Themistoklés to the dignity of 
town, fortress, and state-harbour. Such boards were the 
Astynomi and Agoranomi, who maintained the police of streets 
and markets—the Metronomi, who watched over weights and 
measures—the Sitophylakes, who carried into effect various 
state regulations respecting the custody and sale of corn—with 
various others who acted not less in Peirzus than in the city.® 
We may presume that each of these boards was originally 
created as the exigency appeared to call for it, at a period later 
than that which we have now reached ; most of these duties of 
detail having been at first discharged by the Archons, and 
afterwards (when these latter became too full of occupation) 
confided to separate administrators. The special and important 
change which characterised the period immediately succeeding 
the battle of Salamis, was, the more accurate line drawn 
between the Archons and the Stratégi; assigning the foreign 
and military department entirely to the Stratégi, and rendering 
the Archons purely civil magistrates,—administrative as well as 

1 Herodot. vi. 109. 

2 Aristotel. MoA:re:év Fragm. xlvii. ed. Neumann, Harpokration, v. 
TloA€uapxos ; Pollux, viii. 91: compare Meier und Schémann, Der Attische 
Prozess, ch. ii. p. 50 segg. 

* See Aristotel. MoA:rerév Fragm, ii. v. xxiii. xxxviii. 1, ed. Neumann; 
Schémann, Antiqq. Jur. Publ. Greec. c. xli. xii. xiii, 
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judicial: while the first creation of the separate boards above 
named was probably an ulterior enlargement, arising out of 
increase of population, power, and trade, between the Persian 
and Peloponnesian wars. It was by some such steps that 
the Athenian administration gradually attained that complete 
development which it exhibits in practice during the century 
from the Peloponnesian war downward, to which nearly all our 
positive and direct information relates. 

With this expansion both of democratical feeling and of 
military activity at Athens, Aristeidés appears to have sympa- 
thised. And the popularity thus ensured to him, probably 
heightened by some regret for his previous ostracism, was 
calculated to acquire permanence from his straightforward and 
incorruptible character, now brought into strong relief by his 
function as assessor to the new Delian confederacy. 

On the other hand, the ascendency of Themistoklés, though 
so often exalted by his unrivalled political genius and daring, 
as well as by the signal value of his public recommendations, 
was as Often overthrown by his duplicity of means and un- 
principled thirst for money. New political opponents sprung 
up against him, men sympathising with Aristeidés and far more 
violent in their antipathy than Aristeidés himself. Of these 
the chief were Kimon (son of Miltiadés) and Alkmzon: 
moreover it seems that the Lacedemonians, though full of 
esteem for Themistoklés immediately after the battle of 
Salamis, had now become extremely hostile to him—a change 
which may be sufficiently explained from his stratagem respect- 
ing the fortifications of Athens, and his subsequent ambitious 
projects in reference to the Peireus. The Lacedemonian 
influence, then not inconsiderable in Athens, was employed to 
second the political combinations against him. He is said to 
have given offence by manifestations of personal vanity—by 
continual boasting of his great services to the state, and by the 
erection of a private chapel, close to his own house, in honour 
of Artemis Aristobulé, or Artemis of admirable counsel ; just 
as Pausanias had irritated the Lacedemonians by inscribing 
his own single name on the Delphian tripod, and as the 
friends of Aristeidés had displeased the Athenians by endless 
encomiums upon his justice.? 

But the main cause of his discredit was, the prostitution of 
his great influence for arbitrary and corrupt purposes. In the 

1 Plutarch, Kimon, c. 16; Scholion 2, ad Aristophan. Equit. 84. 

2 Plutarch (Themistoklés, c. 22; Kimon, c, 5-8; Aristeidés, c. 25); 
Diodorus, xi. 54. 
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unsettled condition of so many different Grecian communities, 
recently emancipated from Persia, when there was past misrule 
to avenge, wrong-doers to be deposed and perhaps punished, 
exiles to be restored, and all the disturbance and suspicions 
accompanying so great a change of political condition as well 
as of foreign policy—the influence of the leading men at 
Athens must have been great in determining the treatment of 
particular individuals, Themistoklés, placed at the head of an 
Athenian squadron and sailing among the islands, partly for 
the purposes of war against Persia, partly for organising the 
new confederacy—is affirmed to have accepted bribes without 
scruple, for executing sentences just and unjust—restoring 
some citizens, expelling others, and even putting some to 
death. We learn this from a friend and guest of Themistoklés 
—the poet Timokreon of Ialysus in Rhodes, who had expected 
his own restoration from the Athenian commander, but found 
that it was thwarted by a bribe of three talents from his 
opponents ; so that he was still kept in exile on the charge of 
medism. The assertions of Timokreon, personally incensed on 
this ground against Themistoklés, are doubtless to be con- 
sidered as passionate and exaggerated: nevertheless they are 
a valuable memorial of the feelings of the time, and are far too 
much in harmony with the general character of this eminent 
man to allow of our disbelieving them entirely. ‘Timokreon is 
as emphatic in his admiration of Aristeidés as in his censure 
of Themistoklés, whom he denounces as “a lying and unjust 
traitor,”’? 

Such conduct as that described by this new Archilochus, 
even making every allowance for exaggeration, must have 
caused Themistoklés to be both hated and feared among the 
insular allies, whose opinion was now of considerable import- 
ance to the Athenians. A similar sentiment grew up partially 
against him in Athens itself, and appears to have been con- 
nected with suspicions of treasonable inclinations towards the 
Persians. As the Persians could offer the highest bribes, a 
man open to corruption might naturally be suspected of inclin- 
ations towards their cause ; and if Themistoklés had rendered 
pre-eminent service against them, so also had Pausanias, whose 
conduct had undergone so fatal a change for the worse. It was 
the treason of Pausanias—suspected and believed against him 
by the Athenians even when he was in command at Byzantium, 
though not proved against him at Sparta until long afterwards— 

which first seems to have raised the presumption of meaism 

1 Plutarch, Themist. c. 21. 
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against Themistoklés also, when combined with the corrupt 
proceedings which stained his public conduct. We must 
recollect also, that Themistoklés had given some colour to 
these presumptions even by the stratagems in reference to 
Xerxes, which wore a double-faced aspect, capable of being 
construed either in a Persian or in a Grecian sense. The 
Lacedzmonians, hostile to Themistoklés since the time when 
he had outwitted them respecting the walls of Athens,—and 
fearing him also as a supposed accomplice of the suspected 
Pausanias—procured the charge of medism to be preferred 
against him at Athens; by secret instigations, and as it is said, 
by bnbes to his political opponents.! But no satisfactory 
proof could be furnished of the accusation, which Themistoklés 
himself strenuously denied, not without emphatic appeals to his 
illustrious services. In spite of violent invectives against him 
from Alkmzon and Kimon, tempered indeed by a generous 
moderation on the part of Ansteidés,? his defence was success- 
ful. He carried the people with him and was acquitted of the 
charge. Nor was he merely acquitted, but as might naturally 
be expected, a reaction took place in his favour. His splendid 
qualities and exploits were brought impressively before the 
public mind, and he seemed for the time to acquire greater 
ascendency than ever.® 

1 This accusation of treason brought against Themistoklés at Athens, 
prior to his ostracism, and at the instigation of the Lacedemonians—is 
mentioned by Diodorus (xi. 54). Thucydidés and Plutarch take notice 
only of the second accusation, a/fer his ostracism. But Diodorus has made 
his narrative confused, by supposing the first accusation preferred at Athens 
to have come after the full detection of Pausanias and exposure of his 
correspondence ; whereas these latter events, coming after the first accusa- 
tion, supplied new proofs before unknown, and thus brought on the second, 
after Themistoklés had been ostracised. But Diodorus has preserved to us 
the important notice of this first accusation at Athens, followed by trial, 
acquittal, and temporary glorification of Themistoklés—and preceding his 
ostracism. 

The indictment stated by Plutarch to have been preferred against 
Themistoklés by Leébotas son of Alkmeeon, at the instance of the Spartans, 
probably relates to the first accusation at which Themistoklés was acquitted. 
For when Themistoklés was arraigned after the discovery of Pausanias, he 
did not choose to stay, mor was there any actual trial: it is not therefore 
likely that the name of the accuser would be preserved—‘O 3¢ ypayduevos 
a’toy mpoSoclas AewBérns fy "AAkpualwvos, Gua ocuverartiwpévwy Tay 
Sxapriaray (Plutarch, Themist. c. 23). 

Compare the second Scholion on Aristophan. Equit. 84, and Aristeidés, 
Orat. xlvi. ‘T'xtp trav Tertdpey (vol. ii. p. 318, ed. Dindorf, p. 243, Jebb). 

2 Plutarch, Aristeidés, c. 25. 

3 Diodor. xi. 54. tdére pev awépuye rhy ris mpodoclas Kplow- 3:d Kat 
7d wey mparov pera Thy dwddAvow péyas hy mapa Tois 'AGnvalots hydwwy yap 
avtoy Siapepdyrws of woAitar peta Sé Taira, of wer, poAnbevres abrov 
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Such a charge, and such a failure, must have exasperated to 
the utmost the animosity between him and his chief opponents 
—Aristeidés; Kimon, Alkmzon, and others; and we can 
hardly wonder that they were anxious to get rid of him by 
ostracism. In explaining this peculiar process, [ have already 
stated, that it could never be raised against any one individual 
separately and ostensibly ; and that it could never be brought 
into operation at all, unless its necessity were made clear, not 
merely to violent party men, but also to the assembled senate 
and people, including of course a considerable proportion of 
the more moderate citizens. We may reasonably conceive 
that the conjuncture was deemed by many dispassionate 
Athenians well-suited for the tutelary intervention of ostracism, 
the express benefit of which consisted in its separating political 
opponents when the antipathy between them threatened to 
push one or the other into extra-constitutional proceedings— 
especially when one of those parties was Themistoklés, a man 
alike vast in his abilities and unscrupulous in his morality. 
Probably also there were not a few who wished to revenge the 
previous ostracism of Aristeidés: and lastly, the friends of 
Themistoklés himself, elate with his acquittal and his seeming 
augmented popularity, might indulge hopes that the vote of 
ostracism would turn out in his favour, and remove one or 
other of his chief political opponents. From all these circum- 
stances we learn without astonishment, that a vote of ostracism 
was soon after resorted to. It ended in the temporary 
banishment of Themistoklés. 

He retired into exile, and was residing at Argos, whither he 
carried a considerable property, yet occasionally visiting other 
parts of Peloponnesus'—when the exposure and death of 
Thy brepBorhv, of 5t, POovhcavres TH 3din, Tay pevy ebepyeriav ewerAdOorro, 
Thy 8 loxiv Kal 7d ppdynyua rawewouv foxevdovr. 

1 Thucyd. i. 137. #AGe yap abr@ Sorepow Ix re AOnvav wapa ray play, 
wal €F”Apyous & bwetéxeitro, &c. a 

I follow Mr. Fynes Clinton in considering the year 471 B.C. to be the 
date of the ostracism of Themistoklés. It may probably be so; there is 
no evidence positively to contradict it: but I think Mr. Clinton states it 
too confidently, as he admits that Diodorus includes, in the chapters which 
he devotes to one archon, events which must have happened in several 
different years (see Fast. Hellen. B.C. 471). 

After the expedition under the command of Pausanias in 478 B.c., we 
have no one date at once certain and accurate, until we come to the death 
of Xerxes, where Diodorus is confirmed by the Canon of the Persian kings, 
B.C. 465, This last event determines by close approximation and inference, 
the flight of Themistoklés, the siege of Naxos, and the death of Pausanias: 
for the other events of this period, we are reduced to a more vague 

proximation, and can ascertain little beyond their order of succession. 
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Pausanias, together with the discovery of his correspondence, 
took place at Sparta. Among this correspondence were found 
proofs, which Thucydidés seems to have considered as real and 
sufficient, of the privity of Themistoklés. By Ephorus and 
others, he is admitted to have been solicited by Pausanias, 
and to have known his plans—but to have kept them secret 
while refusing to co-operate in them.! Probably after his exile 
he took a more decided share in them than before; being 
well-placed for that purpose at Argos, a city not only un- 
friendly to Sparta, but strongly believed to have been in 
collusion with Xerxes at his invasion of Greece. On this 
occasion the Lacedzmonians sent to Athens publicly to prefer 
a formal charge of treason against him, and to urge the 
necessity of trying him as a Pan-Hellenic criminal before the 
synod of the allies assembled at Sparta.? 

Whether this latter request would have been granted or 
whether Themistoklés would have been tried at Athens, we 
cannot tell: for no sooner was he apprised that joint envoys 
from Sparta and Athens had been despatched to arrest him, 
than he fled forthwith from Argos to Korkyra. The in- 
habitants of that island, though owing gratitude to him and 
favourably disposed, could not venture to protect him against 
the two most powerful states in Greece, but sent him to the 
neighbouring continent. Here however, being still tracked 
and followed by the envoys, he was obliged to seek protection 
from a man whom he had formerly thwarted in a demand at 
Athens, and who had become his personal enemy—Admétus 
king of the Molossians. Fortunately for him, at the moment 
when he arrived, Admétus was not at home; and Themistoklés, 
becoming a suppliant to his wife, conciliated her sympathy so 
entirely, that she placed her child in his arms and planted 
him at the hearth in the full solemnity of supplication to soften 
her husband. As soon as Admétus returned, Themistoklés 
revealed his name, his pursuers, and his danger—entreating 
protection as a helpless suppliant in the last extremity. He 
appealed to the generosity of the Epirotic prince not to take 
revenge on a man now defenceless, for offence given under 
such very different circumstances ; and for an offence too, 
after all, not of capital moment, while the protection now 
entreated was to the suppliant a matter of life or death. 
Admétus raised him up from the hearth with the child in his 


1 Thucyd. i. 135; Ephorus ap. Plutarch. de Malign. Herodoti, ¢, 5, 
p. 855; Diodor. xi, 54; Plutarch, Themist. c, 23. 
2 Diodor. xi. 55- 
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arms—an evidence that he accepted the appeal and engaged 
to protect him ; refusing to give him up to the envoys, and at 
last only sending him away on the expression of his own wish 
to visit the King of Persia. Two Macedonian guides conducted 
him across the mountains to Pydna in the Thermaic gulf, 
where he found a merchant-ship about to set sail for the coast of 
Asia Minor, and took a passage on board; neither the master 
nor the crew knowing his name. An untoward storm drove 
the vessel to the island of Naxos, at that moment besieged by 
an Athenian armament. Had he been forced to land there, 
he would of course have been recognised and seized, but his 
wonted subtlety did not desert him. Having communicated 
both his name and the peril which awaited him, he conjured 
the master of the ship to assist in saving him, and not to 
suffer any one of the crew to land; menacing that if by any 
accident he were discovered, he would bring the master to 
ruin along with himself, by representing him as an accomplice 
induced by money to facilitate the escape of Themistoklés: 
on the other hand, in case of safety, he promised a large 
reward. Such promises and threats weighed with the master, 
who controlled his crew, and forced them to beat about during 
a day and a night off the coast without seeking to land. After 
that dangerous interval, the storm abated and the ship reached 
Ephesus in safety.? 

Thus did Themistoklés, after a series of perils, find himself 
safe on the Persian side of the Aégean. At Athens he was 
proclaimed a traitor, and his property confiscated : nevertheless 
(as it frequently happened in cases of confiscation), his friends 
secreted a considerable sum, and sent it over to him in Asia, 
together with the money which he had left at Argos; so that 
he was thus enabled liberally to reward the ship-captain who 
had preserved him. With all this deduction, the property 
which he possessed of a character not susceptible of conceal- 
ment, and which was therefore actually seized, was found to 
amount to eighty talents, according to Theophrastus—to 100 
talents, according to Theopompus. In contrast with this large 
sum, it is melancholy to learn that he had begun his political 


1 Thucyd, i. 137. Cornelius Nepos (Themist. c. 8) for the most part 
follows Thucydidés, and professes to do so; yet he is not very accurate, 
especially about the relations between Themistoklés and Admétus. 
Diodorus (xi 56) seems to follow chiefly other guides, as Plutarch does 
also to a great extent (Themist. c. 24-26). There were evidently 
different accounts of his voyage, which represented him as reaching, net 
Ephesus, but the AZolic Kymé. Diodorus does not notice his voyage by 
sea, 
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career with a property not greater than three talents.! The 
poverty of Aristeidés at the end of his life presents an 
impressive contrast to the enrichment of his rival. 

‘The escape of Themistoklés, and his adventures in Persia, 

appear to have formed a favourite theme for the fancy and 
exaggeration of authors a century afterwards. We have thus 
many anecdotes which contradict either directly or by implica- 
tion the simple narrative of Thucydidés. Thus we are told 
that at the moment when he was running away from the 
Greeks, the Persian king also had proclaimed a reward of 200 
talents for his head, and that some Greeks on the coast of Asia 
were watching to take him for this reward: that he was forced 
to conceal himself strictly near the coast, until means were 
found to send him up to Susa, in a closed litter, under pre- 
tence that it was a woman for the king’s harem: that Man- 
dané, sister of Xerxes, insisted upon having him delivered up 
to her as an expiation for the loss of her son at the battle 
of Salamis: that he learnt Persian so well, and discoursed in it 
so eloquently, as to procure for himself an acquittal from the 
Persian judges, when put upon his trial through the impor- 
tunity of Mandané: that the officers of the king’s household 
at Susa, and the satraps in his way back, threatened him with 
still further perils: that he was admitted to see the king in 
person, after having received a lecture from the chamberlain 
on the indispensable duty of falling down before him to do 
homage, &c., with several other uncertified details,? which 
make us value more highly the narrative of Thucydidés. 
Indeed Ephorus, Dein6, Kleitarchus, and Herakleidés, from 
whom these anecdotes appear mostly to be derived, even 
affirmed that Themistoklés had found Xerxes himself alive 
and seen him; whereas Thucydidés and Charon, the two 
contemporary authors (for the former is early contemporary), 
asserted that he had found Xerxes recently dead, and his son 
Artaxerxes on the throne. 

According to Thucydidés, the eminent exile does not seem 
to have been exposed to the least danger in Persia. He po 
sented himself as a deserter from Greece, and was accepted as 
such: moreover—what is more strange, though it seems true 
—he was received as an actual benefactor of the Persian king, 
and a sufferer from the Greeks on account of such dispositions 
—in consequence of his communications made to Xerxes 

1 Plutarch, Themist. c. 25; also Kritias ap, lian. V. H. x. 17: com- 
pare Herodot. viii. 12. 

2 Diodor. xi. 56; Plutarch, Themist. c. 24-30, 
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respecting the intended retreat of the Greeks from Salamis, 
and respecting the contemplated destruction of the Hellespon- 
tine bridge. He was conducted by some Persians on the coast 
up to Susa, where he addressed a letter to the king couched in 
the following terms, such as probably no modern European 
king would tolerate except from a quaker :—‘ I Themistoklés, 
am come to thee, having done to thy house more mischief 
than any other Greek, as long as I was compelled in my own 
defence to resist the attack of thy father—but having also done 
him yet greater good, when I could do so with safety to myself, 
and when his retreat was endangered. Reward is yet owing to 
me for my past service : moreover, I am nowhere, chased away 
by the Greeks in consequence of my attachment to thee,’ but 
able still to serve thee with great effect. 1 wish to wait a year, 
and then to come before thee in person to explain my views.” 
Whether the Persian interpreters, who read this letter to 
Artaxerxes Longimanus, exactly rendered its brief and direct 
expression, we cannot say. But it made a strong impression 
upon him, combined with the previous reputation of the writer 
—and he willingly granted the prayer for delay: though we 
shall not readily believe that he was so transported as to show 
his joy by immediate sacrifice to the gods, by an unusual 
measure of convivial indulgence, and by crying out thrice in 
his sleep, ‘I have got Themistoklés the Athenian ”—as some 
of Plutarch’s authors informed: him.? In the course of the 
year granted, Themistoklés had learned so much of the 
Persian language and customs as to be able to communicate 
personally with the king, and acquire his confidence. No 
Greek (says Thucydidés) had ever before attained such a 
commanding influence and position at the Persian court. 
His ingenuity was now displayed in laying out schemes for the 
subjugation of Greece to Persia, which were evidently captivat- 
ing to the monarch, who rewarded him with a Persian wife and 
large presents, sending him down to Magnesia on the Mzeander 
not far from the coast of Ionia. The revenues of the district 
round that town, amounting to the large sum of fifty talents 
yearly, were assigned to him for bread: those of the neigh- 
bouring sea-port of Myus, for articles of condiment to his. 
1 ‘*Proditionem u/fro imputabani (says Tacitus, Hist. ii. 60, respecting 
Paullinus and Proculus, the generals of the army of Otho, when they 
surrendered to Vitellius after the defeat at Bebriacum), spatium longi ante 
proelium itineris, fatigationem Othonianorum, permixtum vehiculis agmen, 
ac plerague fortuita fraudi: su@ assignantes.—Et Vitellius credidit de 


perhdia, et fraudem absolvit.” 
2 Plutarch, Themist. c. 28, 
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bread, which was always accounted the main nourishment: 
those of Lampsakus on the Hellespont, for wine! Not 
knowing the amount of these two latter items, we cannot 
determine how much revenue Themistoklés received alto- 
gether ; but there can be no doubt, judging from the revenues 
of Magnesia alone, that he was a great pecuniary gainer by his 
change of country. After having visited various parts of Asia,? 
he lived for a certain time at Magnesia, in which place his 
family joined him from Athens. 

How long his residence at Magnesia lasted, we do not know, 
but seemingly long enough to acquire local estimation and 
leave mementos behind him. He at length died of sickness, 
when sixty-five years old, without having taken any step 
towards the accomplishment of those victorious campaigns 
which he had promised to Artaxerxes. That sickness was the 
real cause of his death, we may believe on the distinct state- 
ment of Thucydidés ;* who at the same time notices a rumour 


1 Thucyd. i. 138; Diodor. xi. 57. Besides the three above-named 
places, Neanthés and Phanias describe the grant as being still fuller and 
more specific: they state that Perkéte was granted to Themistoklés for 
pom and Palzesképsis for clothing (Plutarch, Themist. c. 29 ; Athenzus, 

» p. 29). 

This seems to have been a frequent form of grants from the Persian and 
Egyptian kings, to their queens, relatives, or friends—a grant nominally to 
supply some particular want or taste: see Dr. Arnold’s note on the passage 
of Thucydidés, I doubt his statement however about the land-tax or rent ; 
I do not think that it was a tenth or a fifth of the produce of the soil in 
these districts which was granted to Themistoklés, but the portion of regal 
revenue or tribute levied in them. The Persian kings did not take the 
trouble to assess and collect the tribute: they probably left that to the 
inhabitants themselves, provided the sum total were duly paid. 

2 Plutarch, Themistoklés, c. 31. mwAavdpevos wept rhy *Aclay: this 
statement seems probable enough, though Plutarch rejects it. 

% Thucyd. i. 138. Noohoas d@ reAevrg roy Blow- Adyouo: 8é ries Kad 
éxovcov papudne adrobaveiy abrdv, &divaroy voulocayvra elva: émireAdoa 
Baoidcd & iwéoxero. 

This current story, as old as Aristophanés (Equit. 83, compare the 
Scholia), alleged that Themistoklés had poisoned himself by drinking bull’s 
blood (see Diodor. xi. §8). Diodorus assigns to this act of taking poison 
a still more sublime and patriotic character, by connecting it with a design 
on the part of Themistoklés to restrain the Persian king from warring 
against Greece. 

Piutarch (Themist. c. 31, and Kimon, c, 18) and Diodorus both state as 
an unquestionable fact, that Themistoklés died by poisoning himself; 
omitting even to notice the statement of Thucydidés that he died of 
disease. Cornelius Nepos (Themist. c. 10) follows Thucydidés. Cicero 
(Brutus, c. 11) refers the story of the suicide by poison to Clitarchus and 
Stratoklés, recognising it as contrary to Thucydidés. He puts into the 
mouth of his fellow dialogist Atticus a just rebuke of the facility with 
which historical truth was sacrificed to rhetorical purpose. 
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partially current in his own time, of poison voluntarily taken, 
from painful consciousness on the part of Themistoklés him- 
self that the promises made could never be performed—a 
further proof of the general tendency to surround the last years 
of this distinguished man with impressive adventures, and to 
dignify his last moments with a revived feeling not unworthy of 
his earlier patriotism. The report}may possibly have been 
designedly circulated by his friends and relatives, in order to 
conciliate some tenderness towards his memory ; since his sons 
still continued citizens at Athens, and his daughters were 
married there. These friends further stated that they had 
brought back his bones to Attica at his own express command, 
and buried them privately without the knowledge of the 
Athenians ; no condemned traitor being permitted to be buried 
in Attic soil. If however we even suppose that this statement 
was true, no one could point out with certainty the spot wherein 
such interment had taken place. Nor does it seem, when we 
mark the cautious expressions of Thucydidés,' that he him- 
self was satisfied of the fact. Moreover we may affirm with 
confidence that the inhabitants of Magnesia, when they showed 
the splendid sepulchral monument erected in honour of 
Themistoklés in their own market-place, were persuaded that 
his bones were really enclosed within it. 

Aristeidés died about three or four years after the ostracism 
of Themistoklés ;? but respecting the place and manner of his 
death, there were several contradictions among the authors 
whom Plutarch had before him. Some affirmed that he 
perished on foreign service in the Euxine sea ; others, that he 
died at home, amidst the universal esteem and grief of his 
fellow-citizens. A third story, confined to the single statement 


1 Thucyd. i. 138. ra 5¢ d07& pact copicOjvat abrod of rpoch- 
xovres ofxade xeAetoavtos éxelvov, Kal re@jvar xpida "A@nvaluy 
dv rH “Artixf: ob yap étijy Odwrew, ws éxl mpodoala pevyovros. 

Cornelius Nepos, who here copies Thucydidés, gives this statement by 
mistake, as if Thucydidés had himself affirmed it: ‘‘Idem (sc. Thucydidés) 
ossa ejus clam in Attica ab amicis sepulta, quoniam legibus non concedere- 
tur, quod proditionis esset damnatus, memoriz prodidit.” This shows the 
haste or inaccuracy with which these secondary authors so often cite: 
Thucydidés is certainly not a witness for the fact: if anything, he may be 
said to count somewhat against it. 

' Plutarch (Themist. c. 32) shows that the burial-place of Themistoklés, 
supposed to be in Attica, was yet never verified before his time: the guides 
of Pausanias, however, in the succeeding century, had become more con- 
fident (Pausanias, i. 1, 3). 

® Respecting the probity of Aristeidés, see an interesting fragment of 
Eupolis the comic writer (Ajo, Fragm. iv. p. 457, ed. Meineke), 
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of Kraterus, and strenuously rejected by Plutarch, represents 


. Aristeidés as having been falsely accused before the Athenian 
, judicature and condemned to a fine of fifty minz, on the | 


allegation of having taken bribes during the assessment of 
the tribute upon the allies—which fine he was unable to pay, 
and was therefore obliged to retire to Ionia, where he died. 
Dismissing this last story, we find nothing certain about his 
death except one fact—but that fact at the same time the most 
honourable of all—that he died very poor. It is even asserted 
that he did not leave enough to pay funeral expenses—that a 
sepulchre was provided for him at Phalérum at the public cost, 
besides a handsome donation to his son Lysimachus and a 
dowry to each of his two daughters. In the two or three 
ensuing generations, however, his descendants still continued 
poor, and even at that remote day some of them received aid 
out of the public purse, from the recollection of their incor- 
ruptible ancestor. Near a century and a half afterwards, a poor 
man named Lysimachus, descendant of the Just Aristeidés, 
was to be seen at Athens near the chapel of Iacchus, carrying 
a mysterious tablet, and obtaining his scanty fee of two oboli 
for interpreting the dreams of the passers-by: Demetrius the 
Phalerean procured from the people, for the mother and aunt 
of this poor man, a small daily allowance.! On all these points 
the contrast is marked when we compare Anisteidés with 
Themistoklés. The latter, having distinguished himself. by 
ostentatious cost at Olympia, and by a choregic victory at 
Athens, with little scruple as to the means of acquisition— 
ended his life at Magnesia in dishonourable affluence greater 
than ever, and left an enriched posterity both at that place and 
at Athens. More than five centuries afterwards, his descendant 
the Athenian Themistoklés attended the lectures of the philo- 
sopher Ammonius at Athens, as the comrade and friend of 
Plutarch himself.? 

1 Plutarch, Arist. c, 26, 27; Cornelius Nepos, Arist. c. 3: compare 


Aristophan. Vesp. 53. 
® Plutarch, Themist. c. 5-32. 
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CHAPTER XLV 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONFEDERACY UNDER ATHENS AS 
HEAD—FIRST FORMATION AND RAPID EXPANSION OF THE 
ATHENIAN EMPIRE 


I HAVE already recounted, in the preceding chapter, how the 
Asiatic Greeks, breaking loose from the Spartan Pausanias, 
entreated Athens to organise a new confederacy, and to act as 
presiding city (Vorort)—and how this confederacy, framed not 
only for common and pressing objects, but also on principles of 
equal rights and constant control on the part of the members, 
attracted soon the spontaneous adhesion of a large proportion 
of Greeks, insular or maritime, near the A®gean sea. I also 
noticed this event as giving commencement to a new era 
in Grecian politics. For whereas there had been before a 
tendency, not very powerful, yet on the whole steady and 
increasing, towards something like one Pan-Hellenic league 
under Sparta as president—from henceforward that tendency 
disappears, and a bifurcation begins: Athens and Sparta divide 
the Grecian world between them, and bring a much larger 
number of its members into co-operation, either with one or the 
other, than had ever been so arranged before. 

Thucydidés marks precisely, as far as general words can go, 
the character of the new confederacy during the first years 
after its commencement. But unhappily he gives us scarcely 
any particular facts; and in the absence of such controlling 
evidence, a habit has grown up of describing loosely the entire 
period between 477 B.c. and 405 B.c. (the latter date is that 
of the battle of A‘gospotami) as constituting “the Athenian 
empire.” This word denotes correctly enough the last part, 
perhaps the last forty years, of the seventy-two years indicated ; 
but it is misleading when applied to the first part: nor indeed 
can any single word be found which faithfully characterises as 
well the one part as theother. A great and serious change had 
taken place, and we disguise the fact of that change if we talk 
of the Athenian hegemony or headship as a portion of the 
Athenian empire. Thucydidés carefully distinguishes the two, 
speaking of the Spartans as having lost, and of the Athenians 
as having acquired, not empire, but headship or hegemony.! 


* Thucyd. i. 94. éfexoAsdpxnaay (Bufdyriov) év ride rH nveuovia, 
#. ¢. under the Spartan hegemony, before the Athenians were invited to 
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The transition from the Athenian hegemony to the Athenian 
empire was doubtless gradual, so that no one could determine 


assume the hegemony: compare 7ynodpevo, i. 77, and Herodot. viii. 2, 3 
Next we have (i. 95) porr@vrés re (the Ionians, &c.) xpds robs "A@nvatous 
htiovy abrobs hyeudvas apa yevéobas xara 7d Evyyevés. Again, when 
the Spartans send out Dorkis in place of Pausanias, the allies otxér: 
éplecavy thy nyepovlay. Then, as to the ensuing proceedings of the 
Athenians (i. 96)—wapadaBdvres 58 of "AOnvaios thy nyeporvlayv rovTy Te 
tpdémye éxdvrav trav tuppdyov 8id 7d Maveaviou pioos, &c.: compare i. 75 
—7piv 8 wpoceARdyvray tay Evuudxywv Kal abtav Senbévtwy jyeudsvas 
KaTraorhvat, and vi. 76. 

Then the transition from the j-yeuovla to the dpxh (1. 97)—nyobuevor 82 
abrovéuwv Td xpa@rov Trav tupudywv cat ded cowdvy Evyddwv BovAevdyTwr, 
roadbe éxHAGoyv wordup te wal diaxespice: wpayudroy peratd rovde row 
woAdéuov Kal rod MnSixov. 

Thucydidés then goes on to say that he shall notice these ‘* many strides 
in advance”—which Athens made, starting from her original hegemony, so 
as to show in what manner the Athenian empire or 4px} was originally 
formed—éya 88 nal rijs &pxijs awddectw Eye: ris Tav ’AGnvalwy, év olp 
+péxmy katéorn. The same transition from the ijyepxovla to the dpx7f is 
described in the oration of the Athenian envoy at Sparta, shortly before 
the Peloponnesian war (i. 75): but as it was rather the interest of the 
Athenian orator to confound the difference between j-yexorla and d4pxf, so 
after he has clearly stated what the relation of Athens to her allies had 
been at first, and how it afterwards became totally changed, Thucydidés 
makes him slur over the distinction, and say—ofrws ob8’ jets Oavpacrdy 
ovdev wrexoiheauey . . . eh dpxyhy re Sidopévny eBef due Ga wal ravrny 
ph dveiver, &c. ; and he then proceeds to defend the title of Athens to 
command on the ground of superior force and worth: which last plea is 
advanced a few years afterwards still more nakedly and offensively by the 
Athenian speakers. Read also the language of the Athenian Euphémus at 
Kamarina (vi. 82), where a similar confusion appears, as being suitable to 
the argument. 

; It is to be recollected that the word Aegemony or headship is extremely 
* general, denoting any case of following a leader, and of obedience, how- 
ever temporary, qualified, or indeed little more than honorary. Thus it is 
. used by the Thebans to express their relation towards the Bceotian con- 
federated towns (jyepovederba: bg’ jpav, Thucyd. iii. 61, where Dr. Arnold 
‘ draws attention to the distinction between that verb and &pyew, and holds 
* language respecting the Athenian 4px, more peer than his language in 
‘ the note ad Thucyd. i. 94), and by the Corinthians to express their claims 
as metropolis of Korkyra, which were really little more than honorary—ém 
- £E Hyeueves re eva nal 7a eixdra hesndecta (Thucyd. i. 38): compare 
wii. 55. Indeed it sometimes means simply a guide (iii. 98; vii. 50). 
ef But the words &pxh, kpxew, HpxerGai, voc. pass, are more specific in 
» their application, and imply both superior dignity and coercive authority 
; to a greater or less extent: compare Thucyd. v. 69; i. 8, &c. The wédus 
. &pxiw Exouca is analogous to avhp ripavvos (vi. 85). 
. Herodotus is less careful in distinguishing the meanings of these words 


'&:° than Thucydidés: see the discussion of the Lacedemonian and Athenian 





“: envoys with Gelo (wii. 155-162). But it isto be observed that he makes 

- Gelo ask for the jyepxorla and not for the &4py%4—putting the claim in the 
least nr form : compare also the claim of the Argeians for jyexorla 
» (vil. 148), 
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precisely where the former ends and the latter begins: but it 
had been consummated before the thirty years’ truce, which 
was concluded fourteen years before the Peloponnesian war— 
and it was in fact the substantial cause of that war. Empire 
then came to be held by Athens—partly as a fact established, 
resting on acquiescence rather than attachment or consent on 
the minds of the subjects—partly as a corollary from necessi 
of union combined with her superior force: while this latter 
point, superiority of force as a legitimate title, stood more and 
more forward both in the language of her speakers and in the 
conceptions of her citizens. Nay, the Athenian orators of the 
middle of the Peloponnesian war venture to affirm that their 
empire had been of this same character ever since the repulse 
of the Persians: an inaccuracy so manifest, that if we could 
suppose the speech made by the Athenian Euphémus at 
Kamarina in 415 B.C. to have been heard by Themistoklés or 
Aristeidés fifty years before, it would have been alike offensive 
to the prudence of the one and to the justice of the other. 

The imperial condition of Athens, that which she held at the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian war, when her allies (except 
Chios and Lesbos) were tributary subjects, and when the 
fEgean sea was an Athenian lake,—was of course the period of 
her greatest splendour and greatest action upon the Grecian 
world. It was also the period most impressive to historians, 
orators, and philosophers—suggesting the idea of some one 
state exercising dominion over the A®gean, as the natural 
condition of Greece, so that if Athens lost such dominion, it 
would be transferred to Sparta—holding out the dispersed 
maritime Greeks as a tempting prize for the aggressive schemes 
of some new conqueror—and even bringing up by association 
into men’s fancies the mythical Minos of Krete, and others, 
as having been rulers of the A‘gean in times anterior to 
Athens. 

Even those who lived under the full-grown Athenian empire 
had before them no good accounts of the incidents between 
479-450 B.C. For we may gather from the intimation of 
Thucydidés, as well as from his barrenness of facts, that while 
there were chroniclers both for the Persian invasion and for 
the times before it, no one cared for the times immediately 
succeeding. Hence, the little light which has fallen upon this 


' Thucyd. i. 97. rots wpd duot Swacw exdArwis rovro Fy +d xwplov, wa 4 
Ta xpd Tay Mndixay EvveriGecay  aira ra Mndixd: robraw 3¢ boxep Kal 
fiyaro dv rH "Artima Evyypapp “EAAdvixos, Bpaxéws re nal rois xpdvois 
obx dxpiBas érepvhoOn. 
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. blank has all been borrowed (if we except the careful Thu- 


cydidés) from a subsequent age; and the Athenian hegemony 
has been treated as a mere commencement of the Athenian 
empire. Credit has been given to Athens for a long-sighted 
ambition, aiming from the Persian war downwards at results, 
which perhaps Themistoklés! may have partially divined, but 
which only time and successive accidents opened even to 
distant view. But such systematic anticipation of subsequent 
results is fatal to any correct understanding, either of the real 
agents or of the real period ; both of which are to be explained 
from the circumstances preceding and actually present, with 
some help, though cautious and sparing, from our acquaintance 
with that which was then an unknown future. When Aris- 
teidés and Kimon dismissed the Lacedzmonian admiral Dorkis, 
and drove Pausanias away from Byzantium on his second 
arrival, they had to deal with the problem immediately before 
them. They had to complete the defeat of the Persian power, 
still formidable—and to create and organise a confederacy as 
yet only inchoate. This was quite enough to occupy their 
attention, without ascribing to them distant views of Athenian 
maritime empire. 

In that brief sketch of incidents preceding the Peloponnesian 
war, which Thucydidés introduces as “the digression from his 
narrative,” * he neither gives, nor professes to give, a complete 
enumeration of all which actually occurred. During the 
interval between the first desertion of the Asiatic allies from 
Pausanias to Athens, in 477 B.c.—and the revolt of Naxos in 
466 B.c.—he recites three. incidents only : first, the siege and 
capture of Eion on the Strymon with its Persian garrison— 


Hellanikus therefore had done no more than fouchk upon the events of 
this period : and he found so little good information within his reach, as to 
fall into chronological blunders. 

1 Thucyd. i. 93. iis yap 8h Oaddoons mparos éréAuncey eixciv ds 
dyOexréa dori, wal rhy dpxhy ebOds tvyxareoxedate. 

Dr. Arnold says in his note ‘‘ed@ds signifies probably immediately after 
the retreat of the Persians.” I think it refers to an earlier period—that 
point of time when Themistoklés first counselled the building of the fleet, 
or at least when he counselled them to abandon their city and repose all 
their hopes in their fleet. It is only by this supposition that we get a 
reasonable meaning for the words éréAunoe elxeiv, “he was the first who 
dared to say" —which. implies a counsel of extraordinary boldness. ‘ For 
he was the first who dared to advise them to grasp at the sea, and from 
that moment forward he helped to establish their empire.” The word 
Evyxareoxetafe seems to denote a collateral consequence, not directly 
contemplated, though perhaps divined, by Themistoklés. 

2 Thucyd. i. 97. €ypaya 8t aira wal rhy éxBorAhv rot Adyou éxoin- 
oduny 51a. rdde, &c, 
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next, the capture of Skyros, and appropriation of the island to 
Athenian kleruchs or out-citizens,—thirdly, the war with Kary- 
stus in Eubcea, and reduction of the place by capitulation. It 
has been too much the practice to reason as if these three 
events were the full history of ten or eleven years. Con- 
sidering what Thucydidés states respecting the darkness of this 
period, we might perhaps suspect that they were all which he 
could learn about it on good authority: and they are all, in 
truth, events having a near and special bearing on the sub- 
sequent history of Athens herself—for Eion was the first 
stepping-stone to the important settlement of Amphipolis, and 
Skyros in the time of Thucydidés was the property of outlying 
Athenian citizens or kleruchs. Still, we are left in almost 
entire ignorance of the proceedings of Athens, as conducting 
the newly-established confederate force: for it is certain that 
the first ten years of the Athenian hegemony must have been 
years of most active warfare against the Persians. One posi- 
tive testimony to this effect has been accidentally preserved to 
us by Herodotus, who mentions that “before the invasion of 
Xerxes, there were Persian commanders and garrisons every- 
where in Thrace and the Hellespont,! all of whom were 
conquered by the Greeks after that invasion, with the single 
exception of Maskamés governor of Doriskus, who could never 
be taken, though many different Grecian attempts were made 
upon the fortress.” 

Of those who were captured by the Greeks, not one made 
any defence sufficient to attract the admiration of Xerxes, 
except Bogés governor of Eion. Bogés, after bravely de- 
fending himself, and refusing offers of capitulation, found his 
provisions exhausted, and further resistance impracticable. He 
then kindled a vast funeral pile—slew his wives, children, con- 
cubines, and family, and cast them into it—threw his precious 
effects over the wall into the Strymon—and lastly, precipitated 


1 Herodot. vii. 106, 107. Karéoragay yap ri xpdérepoy raitns tijs 
éadcios brapxa ev ti Opntxy wal rod ‘EAAnowdvrov wavraxy. Obra dy 
adres, of re éx @pntens cal rod ‘EAAnowdvrov, xAhy Tob ev Aoploxp, sxd 
‘EAAhvaw Sorepoy ravrns Tis orparnAagins dtnpébnoay: Thy de ev Aoploxy 
Mackdyny obSaucl kw éduvdoOnoay éfedrAciv, rOAAGY Teipnoapuévor. 

The loose chronology of Plutarch is little to be trusted; but he, too, 
acknowledges the continuance of Persian occupations in Thrace, by aid of 
the natives, until a period later than the battle of the Eurymedon (Plutarch, 
Kimon, c. 14). 

It is a mistake to suppose, with Dr. Armold in his note on Thucyd. viii. 
62, ‘‘that Sestus was almost the last place held by the Persians in Europe.” 

Weissenborn (Hellen, oder Beitrage zur genaueren Erforschung der atl- 
griechischen Geschichte, Jena, 1844, p. 144, note 31) has taken notice of 
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himself into the flames.! His brave despair was the theme 
of warm encomium among the Persians, and his relatives in 
Persia were liberally rewarded by Xerxes. This capture of 
Eion, effected by Kimon, has been mentioned (as already 
stated) by Thucydidés ; but Herodotus here gives us to under- 
stand that it was only one of a string of enterprises, all un- 
noticed by Thucydidés, against the Persians. Nay, it would 
seem from his language that Maskamés maintained himself in 
Doriskus during the whole reign of Xerxes, and perhaps longer, 
repelling successive Grecian assaults. 

The valuable indication here cited from Herodotus would be 
of itself a sufficient proof that the first years of the Athenian 
hegemony were full of busy and successful hostility against the 
' Persians. And in truth this is what we should expect. The 
battles of Salamis, Platzea, and Mykalé, drove the Persians out 
of Greece and overpowered their main armaments, but did not 
remove them at once from all the various posts which they 
occupied throughout the A‘gean and Thrace. Without doubt 
the Athenians had to clear the coasts and the islands of a 
great number of different Persian detachments ; an operation 
neither short nor easy, with the then imperfect means of siege, 
as we may see by the cases of Scstus and Eion; nor indeed 
always practicable, as the case of Doriskus teaches us. The 
fear of these Persians, yet remaining in the neighbourhood,? 
and even the chance of a renewed Persian invading armament, 
formed one pressing motive for Grecian cities to join the new 
confederacy ; while the expulsion of the enemy added to it 
those places which he had occupied. It was by these years 
of active operations at sea against the common enemy, that 
the Athenians first established? that constant, systematic, and 
this important passage of Herodotus, as well as of that in Plutarch ; but 
he does not see how much it embarrasses all attempts to frame a certain 
chronology for those two or three events which Thucydidés gives us between 
476-466 B.C. 

1 Kutzen (De Atheniensium Imperio Cimonis atque Periclis tempore 
constituto. Grime, 1837. Commentatio, i. p. 8) has good reason to call 
in question the stratagem ascribed to Kimon by Pausanias (viii. 8, 2) for 
the capture of Ejion. 

2 ‘To these ‘‘ remaining operations against the Persians” the Athenian 
envoy at Lacedzmon alludes, in his speech prior to the Peloponnesian war 
— bua pey (you Spartans) ob« 6eAnodvyrwy mapayeiva:i wpds Ta bwdéAoiwa 
Tov BapBdpou, jyivy Be xpoceAOdrvrwy tay tumudxyey Kal abray Sendévrwy 
nyewdvas xaracriva, &c, (Thucyd. i. 75): and again, iii. 10. ra dedAouwa 
tay Epyov. 

Compare also Plato, Menexen. c. 12. abrds 88 hyyéAdero Bacieis 
Siavoeioba: ws émixeiphowy wadw él robs “EAAnvas, &c. 

* The Athenian nautical training begins directly after the repulse of the 
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laborious training, among their own ships’ crews, which trans- 
mitted itself with continual improvements down to the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. It was by these, combined with present fear, 
that they were enabled to organise the largest and most 
efficient confederacy ever known among Greeks—to bring to- 
gether deliberative deputies—to plant their own ascendency as 
enforcers of the collective resolutions—and to raise a pro- 
digious tax from universal contribution. Lastly, it was by the 
same operations, prosecuted so successfully as to remove 
present alarm, that they at length fatigued the more lukewarm 
and passive members of the confederacy, and created in them 
a wish either to commute personal service for pecuniary con- 
tribution, or to escape from the obligation of service in any 
way. The Athenian nautical training would never have been 
acquired—the confederacy would never have become a working 
reality—the fatigue and discontents among its members would 
never have arisen—unless there had been a real fear of the 
Persians, and a pressing necessity for vigorous and organised 
operations against them, during the ten years between 477 and 
466 B.c, 

As to these ten years, then, we are by no means to assume 
that the particular incidents mentioned by Thucydidés about 


Eion, Skyros, Karystus, and Naxos, constitute the sum total of || 
events, To contradict this assumption, I have suggested proof | 


sufficient, though indirect, that they are only part of the stock 
of a very busy period—the remaining details of which, in- 
dicated in outline by the large general language of Thucydidés, 
we are condemned not to know. Nor are we admitted to be 
present at the synod of Delos, which during all this time con- 
tinued its periodical meetings: though it would have been 
highly interesting to trace the steps whereby an institution 
which at first promised to protect not less the separate nights 
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of the members than the security of the whole, so lamentably - 
failed in its object. We must recollect that this confederacy, * 
formed for objects common to all, limited toa certain extent } 


the autonomy of each member ; both conferring definite nghts, 
and imposing definite obligations, Solemnly sworn to by all, 
and by Aristeidés on behalf of Athens, it was intended to bind 
the members in perpetuity—marked even in the form of the 
oath, which was performed by casting heavy lumps of iron into 


Persians. Td 5 ris Oaddoons emorhpovas yevéoOu (says Periklés respect- 
ing the Peloponnesians, just at the commencement of the Peloponnesian 
war) ob fadlws abroits xpooyerfhoera: o¥8t yap speis, wererorres abrd 
eb00s ded rar Mydinxar, etelpyagdd ww (Thucyd, i. 142). 
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the sea never again to be seen.! As this confederacy was thus 
both perpetual and peremptory, binding each member to the 
rest and not allowing either retirement or evasion, so it was 
essential that it should be sustained by some determining 
authority and enforcing sanction. The determining authority 
was provided by the synod at Delos: the enforcing sanction 
was exercised by Athens as president. And there is every 
reason to presume that Athens, for a long time, performed this 
duty in a legitimate and honourable manner, acting in exe- 
cution of the resolves of the synod, or at least in full harmony 
with its general purposes. She exacted from every member the 
regulated quota of men or money, employing coercion against 
recusants, and visiting neglect of military duty with penalties. 
In all these requirements she only discharged her appropriate 
functions as chosen leader of the confederacy. There can be 
no reasonable doubt that the general synod went cordially 
along with her? in strictness of dealing towards those de- 
faulters who obtained protection without bearing their share of 
the burthen. 

But after a few years, several of the confederates, becoming 
weary of personal military service, prevailed upon the 
Athenians to provide ships and men in their place, and 
imposed upon themselves in exchange a money-payment of 
suitable amount. This commutation, at first probably intro- 
duced to meet some special case of inconvenience, was found 
sO suitable to the taste of all parties, that it gradually spread 
through the larger portion of the confederacy. , To unwarlike 
allies, hating labour and privation, it was a welcome relief: 
while to the Athenians, full of ardour, and patient of labour as 
well as discipline for the aggrandisement of their country, it 
afforded constant pay for a fleet more numerous than they 
could otherwise have kept afloat. It is plain from the state- 
ment of Thucydidés that this altered practice was introduced 
from the petition of the confederates themselves, not from any 
pressure or stratagem on the part of Athens. But though 


1 Plutarch, Aristeidés, c. 24, 

® Such concurrence of the general synod is in fact implied in the speech 
put by Thucydidés into the mouth of the Mitylenzan envoys at Olympia, 
in the third year of the Peloponnesian war: a speech pronounced by parties 
altogether hostile to Athens (Thucyd. iii, 11)—&ua pey yap papruply 
éxpavro (the Athenians) wh dy rods ye loowhpove Georvras, ei uh Tt 
ndixouy ols éxyjeray, tvor arevesy, 

* Thucyd. 1 97-99.—Aitla: 8 &AAa Foay Tov drootdaewy, Kal péyiorra, 
al trav pépwv kal vedy Exdeiat, nal Aerwoorpdriov, ef ty eyévero: ol yap 
"AGnvaiot axpiBas Expaccoy, xal Avenpol faay, oix eiwOdaw ov5e BovAopévois 
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such was its real source, it did not the less fatally degrade the 
allies in reference to Athens, and extinguish the original feeling 
of equal rights and partnership in the confederacy, with com- 
munion of danger as well as of glory, which had once bound 
them together. The Athenians came to consider themselves 
as military chiefs and soldiers, with a body of tribute-paying 
subjects, whom they were entitled to hold in dominion, and 
restrict, both as to foreign policy and internal government, to 
such extent as they thought expedient—but whom they were 
also bound to protect against foreign enemies. The military 
force of these subject-states was thus in a great degree trans- 
ferred to Athens by their own act, just as that of so many of 
the native princes in India has been made over to the English. 
But the military efficiency of the confederacy against the 
Persians was much increased, in proportion as the vigorous 
resolves of Athens! were less and less paralysed by the con- 
tentions and irregularity of a synod: so that the war was 
prosecuted with greater success than ever, while those motives 
of alarm, which had served as the first pressing stimulus to the 
formation of the confederacy, became every year further and 
further removed. 

Under such circumstances, several of the confederate states 
grew tired even of paying their tribute—-and averse to con- 
tinuance as members. They made successive attempts to 
secede: but Athens, acting seemingly in conjunction with the 
synod, repressed their attempts one after the other—conquer- 
ing, fining, and disarming the revolters; which was the more 
easily done, since in most cases their naval force had been in 
great part handed over to her. As these events took place, 
not all at once, but successively in different years—the number 
of mere tribute-paying allies as well as of subdued revolters 
continually increasing— so there was never any one moment of 
‘ conspicuous change in the character of the confederacy. The 
allies slid unconsciously into subjects, while Athens, without 
any predetermined plan, passed from a chief into a despot, 


Taraimwpeiv mpordyorres Tas dvdyxas. “Hoav 8¢ rws cal BAAws of "AOnvaios 
ovxér: duolws dv HSovp Epxowres, wal obre tuverrpdrevov dxd Toi Toou, pddidy 
re wmpoodyerOar Av avrois Tobs apiorauédvous: dv abrol alrio: éyévovro 
of Edpuayor ad yap thy aeéuvnow rabrny roy orpareiay ol #relovs 
avTav, Iva wh am’ ofkow dot, xphuata érdtavro dvri rav vedy 7d ixvobpevov 
dvdAwpa pépev, cal Trois nev ’AOnvalois nbtero 7d vavrixdy dxd ris Sandys 
hy Exeivor Evupépoiev, abrol 5 dxdre drocraiey, dwapdoxeva: xal Ewreipo: és 
Tov wéAcuoy xadloravro. 

* See the contemptuous remarks of Periklés upon the debates of the 
Lacedzmonian allies at Sparta (Thucyd. i. 141). 
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By strictly enforcing the obligations of the pact upon unwilling 
members, and by employing coercion against revolters, she had 
become unpopular in the same proportion as she acquired new 
power—and that too without any guilt of her own. In this 
position, even if she had been inclined to relax her hold upon 
the tributary subjects, considerations of her own safety would 
have deterred her from doing so; for there was reason to ap- 
prehend that they might place their strength at the disposal of 
her enemies. It is very certain that she never was so inclined. 
It would have required a more self-denying public morality than 
has ever been practised by any state, either ancient or modern, 
even to conceive the idea of relinquishing voluntarily an im- 
mense ascendency as well as a lucrative revenue: least of all 
was such an idea likely to be conceived by Athenian citizens, 
whose ambition increased with their power, and among whom 
the love of Athenian ascendency was both passion and 
patriotism. But though the Athenians were both disposed, 
and qualified, to push all the advantages offered and even to 
look out for new—we must not forget that the foundations of 
their empire were laid in the most honourable causes: volun- 
tary invitation—efforts both unwearied and successful against a 
common enemy—unpopularity incurred in discharge of an 
imperative duty—and inability to break up the confederacy, 
without endangering themselves as well as laying open the 
Egean sea to the Persians.! 

There were two other causes, besides that which has been 
just adverted to, for the unpopularity of imperial Athens. 
First, the existence of the confederacy, imposing permanent 
obligations, was in conflict with the general instinct of the 


1 The speech of the Athenian envoy at Sparta, a little before the 
Peloponnesian war, sets forth the growth of the Athenian empire, in 
the main, with perfect justice (Thucyd. i. 75, 76). He admits and even 
exaggerates its unpopularity, but shows that such unpopularity was, to a 
great extent and certainly as to its first origin, unavoidable as well as 
undeserved. He of course, as might be supposed, omits those other 
proceedings by which Athens had herself aggravated it. 
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@Soxet elvai, Trois woAAois &rnxOnudvous, wal rivwy nal Hn adroordyray 
xexeipopdvay, tuav re juiv obxér: duolws plaAwy add’ bréerwv cal Siaddpwv 
bvrwy, dvévras xivBuvevew nal yap dy al dxroordceis wpds buas eylyvovro- 
waot 8¢ dveripOovoy 7a Evudéporra ray peylorwy wepl KiwSdver ed riderGat. 

The whole s well merits attentive study ; compare also the speech 
of Periklés at Athens, in the second year of the Peloponnesian war (Thucyd. 
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Greek mind, tending towards separate political autonomy of 
each city—as well as with the particular turn of the Ionic mind, 
incapable of that steady personal effort which was requisite for 
maintaining the synod of Delos on its first large and equal 
basis. Next—and this is the great cause of all—Athens, 
having defeated the Persians and thrust them to a distance, 
began to employ the force and the tribute of her subject-allies 
in warfare against Greeks, wherein these allies had nothing to 
gain from success—everything to apprehend from defeat—and 
a banner to fight for, offensive to Hellenic sympathies. On 
this head the subject-allies had great reason to complain, 
throughout the prolonged wars of Greek against Greek for the 
purpose of sustaining Athenian predominance. But on the 
point of practical grievances or oppressions, they had little 
ground for discontent, and little feeling of actual discontent, as 
I shall show more fully hereafter. Among the general body 
of citizens in the subject-allied cities, the feeling towards 
Athens was rather indifference than hatred. The movement 
of revolt against her proceeded from small parties of leading 
men, acting apart from the citizens, and generally with collateral 
views of ambition for themsclyes. The positive hatred towards 
her was felt chiefly by those who were not her subjects. 

It is probable that the same indisposition to personal effort, 
which prompted the confederates of Delos to tender money- 
payment as a substitute for military service, also induced them 
to neglect attendance at the synod. But we do not know the 
steps whereby this assembly, at first an effective reality, 
gradually dwindled into a mere form, and vanished. Nothing 
however can more forcibly illustrate the difference of character 
between the maritime allies of Athens and the Peloponnesian 
allies of Sparta, than the fact—that while the former shrank 
from personal service and thought it an advantage to tax them- 
selves in place of it—the latter were “‘ ready enough with their 
bodies,” but uncomplying and impracticable as to contri- 
butions The contempt felt by these Dorian landsmen for 
the military efficiency of the Ionians recurs frequently, and 
appears even to exceed what the reality justified. But when 
we turn to the conduct of the latter twenty years earlier, at the 
battle of Ladé, in the very crisis of the Ionic revolt from 
Persia we detect the same want of energy, the same in- 
Capacity of personal effort and labour, as that which broke up 

1 Thucyd. i. 141. odpacr 88 érorudrepor of abrovpyol Tav dvOpdmwv 
Xphpact worepnelv, &c. 
® See Herodot. vi. 12, and chap. xxxv. of this History. 
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the Confederacy of Delos with all its beneficial promise. To 
appreciate fully the indefatigable activity and daring, together 
with the patient endurance of laborious maritime training, 
which characterised the Athenians of that day—we have only 
to contrast them with these confederates, so remarkably 
destitute of both. Amidst such glaring inequalities of merit, 
capacity, and power, to maintain a confederacy of equal 
members was impossible. It was in the nature of things that 
the confederacy should either break up, or be transmuted into 
an Athenian empire. 

I have already mentioned that the first aggregate assessment 
of tribute, proposed by Aristeidés and adopted by the synod at 
Delos, was four hundred and sixty talents in money. At that 
time many of the confederates paid their quota, not in money, 
but in ships. But this practice gradually diminished, as the 
commutations above alluded to, of money in place of ships, 
were multiplied, while the aggregate tribute of course became 
larger. It was no more than six hundred talents! at the com- 
mencement of the Peloponnesian war, forty-six years after the 
first formation of the confederacy ; from whence we may infer 
that it was never at all increased upon individual members 
during the interval. For the difference between four hundred 
and sixty talents and six hundred, admits of being fully ex- 
plained by the numerous commutations of service for money as 
well as by the acquisitions of new members, which doubtless 
Athens had more or less the opportunity of making. It is not 
to be imagined that the confederacy had attained its maxi- 
mum number at the date of the first assessment of tribute: 
there must have been various cities, like Sinopé and Atgina, 
subsequently added.* 

Without some such preliminary statements as those just given, 
respecting the new state of Greece between the Persian and 
Peloponnesian wars, beginning with the Athenian hegemony or 
headship, and ending with the Athenian empire—the reader 
would hardly understand the bearing of those particular events 
which our authorities enable us to recount; events unhappily 
few in number, though the period must have been full of action 
—and not well-authenticated as to dates. The first known 
enterprise of the Athenians in their new capacity (whether the 
first absolutely or not we cannot determine) between 476 B.C. 
and 466 B.c., was the conquest of the important post of Eion 
on the Strymon, where the Persian governor Bogés, starved 

1 Thucyd. ii. 13. 
® Thucyd. i. 108; Plutarch, Periklés, c. 20. 
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out after a desperate resistance, destroyed himself rather than 
capitulate, together with his family and precious effects—as has 
already been stated. The next events named are their enter- 
prises against the Dolopes and Pelasgi in the island of Skyros 
(seemingly about 470 B.c.) and the Dryopes in the town and 
district of Karystus in Eubcea. To the latter, who were of a 
different kindred from the inhabitants of Chalkis and Eretria, 
and received no aid from them, they granted a capitulation: 
the former were more rigorously dealt with and expelled from 
their island. Skyros was barren, and had little to recommend it 
except a good maritime position and an excellent harbour; 
while its inhabitants, seemingly akin to the Pelasgian residents 
in Lemnos prior to the Athenian occupation of that spot, were 
alike piratical and cruel. Some Thessalian traders, recently 
plundered and imprisoned by them, had raised a complaint 
against them before the Amphiktyonic synod, which condemned 
the island to make restitution. The mass of the islanders 
threw the burden upon those who had committed the crime: 
and these men, in order to evade payment, invoked Kimon 
with the Athenian armament. He conquered the island, 
expelled the inhabitants, and peopled it with Athenian settlers. 

Such clearance was a beneficial act, suitable to the new 
character of Athens as guardian of the A‘gean sea against 
piracy : but it seems also connected with Athenian plans. The 
island lay very convenient for the communication with Lemnos 
(which the Athenians had doubtless reoccupied after the 
expulsion of the Persians!), and became, as well as Lemnos, a 
recognised adjunct or outlying portion of Attica. Moreover 
there were old legends which connected the Athenians with it, 
as the tomb of their hero Theseus ; whose name, as the mythical 
champion of democracy, was in peculiar favour at the period 
immediately following the return from Salamis. It was in the 
year 476 B.c., that the oracle had directed them to bring home 
the bones of Theseus from Skyros, and to prepare for that hero 
a splendid entombment and edifice in their newcity. They had 
tried to effect this, but the unsocial manners of the Dolopians 
had prevented a search, and it was only after Kimon had taken 
the island that he found, or pretended to find, the body. It 
was brought to Athens in the year 469 B.c.,? and after being 

1 Xenophon, Hellenic. v. 1, 31. 

8 Mr. Fynes Clinton (Fasti Hellenic. ad ann. 476 B.c.) places the 
conquest of Skyros by Kimon in the year 476 B.c. He says, after citi 
a passage from Thucyd. i. 98, and from Plutarch, Theseus, c. 36, as we 
1s a proposed correction of Bentley, which he justly rejects—** The island 
vas actually conquered in the year of the archon Phsdon, B.c. 476. This 
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welcomed by the people in solemn and joyous procession, as if 
the hero himself had come back, was deposited in the interior 


we know from Thucyd. i. 98, and Diodor. xi. 41-48 combined. Plutarch 
named the archon Phzdon with reference to the conguest of the island : 
then, by a negligence not unusual with him, connected the oracle with 
that fact, as a contemporary transaction: although in truth the oracle was 
not procured till six or seven years afterwards.” 

Plutarch has many sins to answer for against chronological exactness ; 
but the charge here made against him is undeserved. He states that the 
oracle was given in (476 B.C.) the year of the archon Phacon; and that 
the body of Theseus was brought back to Athens in (469 B.c.) the year of 
the archon Aphepsion, There is nothing to contradict either statement ; 
nor do the passages of Thucydidés and Diodorus, which Mr. Clinton 
adduces, prove that which he asserts. The two passages of Diodorus have 
indeed no bearing upon the event: and in so far as Diodorus is in this case 
an authority at all, he goes against Mr. Clinton, for he states Skyros to 
have been conquered in 470 B.c. (Diodor. xi. 60). Thucydidés only tells 
us that the operations against Eion, Skyros, and Karystus, took place in 
the order here indicated, and at some periods between 476 and 466 B.C. : 
but he does not enable us to determine positively the date of either. Upon 
what authority Mr. Clinton states that ‘‘the oracle was not procured till 
six or seven years afterwards” (¢. ¢. after the conquest), I do not know: 
the account of Plutarch goes rather to show that it was procured six or 
seven years defore the conquest: and this may stand good until some better 
testimony is produced to contradict it. As our information now stands, 
we have no testimony as to the year of the conquest except that of Diodorus, 
who assigns it to 470 B.C., but as he assigns both the conquest of Eion, and 
the expeditions of Kimon against Karia and Pamphylia with the victories 
of Eurymedon, all to the same year, we cannot much trust his authority. 
Nevertheless I incline to believe him as to the date of the conquest of 
Skyros: because it seems to me very probable that this conquest took 
place in the year immediately before that in which the body of Theseus 
was brought to Athens, which latter event may be referred with great 
confidence to 469 B.C., in consequence of the interesting anecdote related 
by Plutarch about the first prize gained by the poet Sophoklés. 

Mr. Clinton has given in his Appendix (No. vi.—viii. p. 248-253) two 
Dissei tations respecting the chronology of the period from the Persian war 
down to the close of the Peloponnesian war. He has rendered much 
service by correcting the mistake of Dodwell, Wesseling and Mitford 
(founded upon an inaccurate construction of a passage in Isokratés) in 
supposing, after the Persian invasion of Greece, a Spartan hegemony, 
lasting ten years, prior to the commencement of the Athenian hegemony. 
He has shown that the latter must be reckoned as commencing in 477, or 
476 B.C., immediately after the mutiny of the allies against Pausanias— 
whose command, however, need not be peremptorily restricted to one 
year, as Mr. Clinton (p. 252) and Dodwell maintain: for the words of 
Thucydidés, év ride rH jyenovla, imply nothing as to annual duration, and 
designate merely ‘‘ the hegemony which preceded that of Athens.” 

But the refutation of this mistake does not enable us to establish any 
good positive chronology for the period between 477 and 466 B.c. It will 
not do to construe Mparov uév (Thucyi. i. 98) in reference to the Athenian 
conquest of Eion, as if it must necessarily mean ‘‘ ¢he year after” 477 B.C. 
If we could imagine that Thucydidés had told us all the military operations 
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of the city. On the spot was built the monument called the 
Theseium with its sacred precinct, invested with the privilege 
of a sanctuary for men of poor condition who might feel ground 
for dreading the oppressions of the powerful, as well as for slaves 
in case of cruel usage. Such were the protective functions of 
the mythical hero of democracy, whose installation is interest- 
ing as marking the growing intensity of democratical feeling in 
Athens since the Persian war. 

It was about two years or more after this incident that the first 
breach of union in the Confederacy of Delos took place. The 
important island of Naxos, the largest of the Cyclades—an 
island which thirty years before had boasted a large marine 
force and 8000 hoplites—revolted ; on what special ground we 
do not know: but probably the greater islands fancied them- 
selves better able to dispense with the protection of the con- 
federacy than the smaller—at the same time that they were 
more jealous of Athens. After a siege of unknown duration, 
by Athens and the confederate force, it was forced to surrender, 


between 477-466 B.C.. we should be compelled to admit plenty of that 
‘interval of inaction” against which Mr. Clinton so strongly protests 
(p. 252). Unhappily Thucydidés has told us but a small portion of the 
events which really happened. 

Mr. Clinton compares the various pone of duration assigned by ancient 
authors to that which is improperly called the Athenian ‘* empire” — 
between 477-405 B.C. (pp. 248, 249). I confess that I rather agree with 
Dr. Gillies, who admits the discrepancy between these authors broadly and 
undisguisedly, than with Mr. Clinton, who seeks to bring them into com- 
parative agreement. His explanation is only successful in regard to one of 
them—Demosthenés ; whose two statements (forty-five years in one place 
and seventy-three years in another) are shown to be consistent with each 
other as well as chronologically just. But surely it is not reasonable to 
correct the text of the orator Lykurgus from éverfxorra to éS8dounKovra, 
and then to say that ‘‘ Lykurgus may be added to the number of those who 
describe the period as seventy years” (p, 250). Neither are we to bring 
Andokidés into harmony with others, by supposing that “‘his calculation 
ascends to the battle of Marathon, from the date of which (B.C. 490) to the 
battle of ASgospotami, are just eighty-five years” (ibid.). Nor ought we 
to justify a computation by Demosthenés of sixty-five years, by saying 
‘‘that it terminates at the Athenian defeat in Sicily” (p. 249). 

The truth is, that there is more or less chronological inaccuracy in all 
these passages, except those of Demosthenés—and historical inaccuracy in 
a/l of them, not even excepting those. It is not true that the Athenians 
hptay Tis Saracons—iptav ray ‘EAAhvwr—xpoorarat hoay tav ‘EAAhywr— 
for seventy-three years. The historical language of Demosthenés, Plato, 
Lysias, Isokratés, Andokidés, Lykurgus, requires to be carefully examined 
before we rely upon it. 

1 Plutarch (Kimon, c. 8; Theseus, c. 36). éor) 88 pdtioy oixérais Kal 
maot Tors Tameworépos Kal Sedidox xpelrrovas, ws kal rod Onglws xporratixvd 
Tivos Kal BonOytikod yevouévou Kal mpoadexoudvou pidavOpirws tas Tar 
Tameworépwy dSehoes. 
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nd reduced to the condition of a tributary subject ;? its armed 
hips being doubtless taken away, and its fortifications razed. 
Whether any fine or ulterior penalty was levied, we have no 
nformation. 
We cannot doubt that the reduction of this powerful island, 
however untoward in its effects upon the equal and self- 
maintained character of the confederacy, strengthened its military 
force by placing the whole Naxian fleet with new pecuniary 
contributions in the hands of the chief. Nor is it surprising to 
hear that Athens sought both to employ this new force, and to 
obliterate the late act of severity, by increased exertions against 
the common enemy. Though we know no particulars respect- 
ing Operations against Persia, since the attack on Eion, such 
operations must have been going on ; but the expedition under 
Kimon, undertaken not long after the Naxian revolt, was 
attended with memorable results. That commander, having 
under him 200 triremes from Athens, and roo from the various 
confederates, was despatched to attack the Persians on the 
south-western and southern coast of Asia Minor. He attacked 
and drove out several of their garrisons from various Grecian 
settlements, both in Karia and Lykia: among others, the 
important trading city of Phasélis, though at first resisting and 
even standing a siege, was prevailed upon by the friendly sug- 
gestions of the Chians in Kimon’s armament to paya contribution 
of ten talents and join in the expedition. From the length of 
time occupied in these various undertakings, the Persian satraps 
had been enabled to assemble a powerful force, both fleet and 
army, near the mouth of the river Eurymedon in Pamphylia, 
under the command of Tithraustés and Pherendatés, both of 
the regal blood. The fleet, chiefly Phoenician, seems to have 
consisted of 200 ships, but a further reinforcement of eighty 
Phoenician ships was expected, and was actually near at hand, 
so that the commanders were unwilling to hazard a battle before 
its arrival Kimon, anxious for the same reason to hasten 
on the combat, attacked them vigorously. Partly from their 
inferiority of numbers, partly from discouragement at the absence 
of the reinforcement, they seem to have made no strenuous 
resistance. They were put to flight and driven ashore; so 
speedily, and with so little loss to the Greeks, that Kimon was 
enabled to disembark his men forthwith, and attack the land- 
force which was drawn up on shore to protect them. The 


1 Thucyd. i.98. It has already been stated in the preceding chapter, 
that Themistoklés, as a fugitive, passed close to Naxos while it was under 
siege, and incurred great danger of being taken. 
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battle on land was long and gallantly contested, but Kimon at 
length gained a complete victory, dispersed the army with the 
capture of many prisoners, and either took or destroyed the 
entire fleet. As soon as his victory and his prisoners were 
secured, he sailed to Cyprus for the purpose of intercepting the 
reinforcement of eighty Phoenician ships in their way, and was 
fortunate enough to attack them while yet they were ignorant 
of the victories of the Eurymedon. These ships too were all 
destroyed, though most of the crews appear to have escaped 
ashore on the island. ‘Two great victories, one at sea and the 
other on land, gained on the same day by the same armament, 
counted with reason among the most glorious of all Grecian 
exploits, and were extolled as such in the inscription on the 
commemorative offering to Apollo, set up out of the tithe of 
the spoils. The number of prisoners, as well as the booty 
taken by the victors, was immense. 


1 For the battles of the Eurymedon, see Thucyd. i. 100; Diodor. xi. 
60-62; Plutarch, Kimon, 12, 13. 

The accounts of the two latter appear chiefly derived from Ephorus and 
Kallisthenés, authors of the following century ; and from Phanodemus, an 
author later still. I borrow sparingly from them, and only so far as consists 
with the brief statement of Thucydidés. The narrative of Diodorus is 
exceedingly confused, indeed hardly intelligible. 

Phanodemus stated the number of the Persian fleet at six hundred ships ; 
Ephorus, at three hundred and fifty. Diodorus (following the latter) gives 
three hundred and forty. Plutarch mentions the expected reinforcement of 
eighty Phcenician ships; which appears to me a very credible circumstance, 
explaining the easy nautical victory of Kimon at the Eurymedon. From 
Thucydidés we know that the vanquished fleet at the Eurymedon consisted 
of no more than two hundred ships. For so I venture to construe the 
words of Thucydidés, in spite of the authority of Dr. Arnold—Kat efAoy 
(A@nvaio:) torhpess Powlewv nal SiépOeipay ras mdoas és (ras) diaxoclas. 
Upon which Dr. Arnold observes,—‘‘ Amounting in all to two hundred ; 
that is, that the whole number of ships taken or destroyed was two 
hundred—not that the whole fleet consisted of no more.” Admitting the 
correctness of this construction (which may be defended by viii. 21), we 
may remark that the defeated Phcenician fleet, according to the universal 
practice of antiquity, ran ashore to seek protection from its accompanying 
land-force. When therefore this land-force was itself defeated and dis- 
persed, the ships would a// naturally fall into the power of the victors; or 
if any escaped, it would be merely by accident. Moreover, the smaller 
number is in this case more likely to be the truth, as we must suppose an 
easy naval victory, in order to leave strength for a strenuous land battle on 
the same day. 

It is remarkable that the inscription on the commemorative offering only 
specifies ‘‘one hundred Phoenician ships with their crews” as having been 
captured (Diodor. xi. 62). The other hundred ships were probably de- 
stroyed. Diodorus represents Kimon as having captured three hundred 
and forty ships, though he himself cites the inscription which mentions 
only one hundred. 
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A victory thus remarkable, which thrust back the Persians to 
the region eastward of Phasélis, doubtless fortified materially 
the position of the Athenian confederacy against them. But it 
tended not less to exalt the reputation of Athens, and even to 
popularise her with the confederates generally, from the large 
amount of plunder divisible among them. Probably this in- 
creased power and popularity stood her in stead throughout 
her approaching contest with Thasos, at the same time that it 
explains the increasing fear and dislike of the Peloponnesians. 

Thasos was a member of the confederacy of Delos ; but her 
quarrel with Athens seems to have arisen out of causes quite 
distinct from confederate relations. It has been already stated 
that the Athenians had within the last few years expelled the 
Persians from the important post of Eion on the Strymon, the 
most convenient post for the neighbouring region of Thrace, 
which was not less distinguished for its fertility than for its 
mining wealth. In the occupation of this post, the Athenians 
had had time to become acquainted with the productive 
character of the adjoining region, chiefly occupied by the 
Edonian Thracians; and it is extremely probable that many 
private settlers arrived from Athens, with the view of procuring 
grants, or making their fortunes by partnership with powerful 
Thracians in working the gold-mines round Mount Pangzeus. 
In so doing, they speedily found themselves in collision with 
the Greeks of the opposite island of Mount Thasos, who pos- 
sessed a considerable strip of land with various dependent 
towns on the continent of Thrace, and derived a large revenue 
from the mines of Skapté Hylé, as well as from others in the 
neighbourhood.! The condition of Thasos at this time (about 
465 B.C.) indicates to us the progress which the Grecian states 
in the Aigean had made since their liberation from Persia. It 
had been deprived both of its fortifications and of its maritime 
force, by order of Darius, about 491 Bc., and must have 
remained in this condition until after the repulse of Xerxes ; 
but we now find it well fortified and possessing a powerful 
maritime force. 

In what precise manner the quarrel between the Thasians 


1 About Thasos, see Herodot. vi. 46-48; vii. 118. The position of 
Ragusa in the Adriatic, in reference to the despots of Servia and Bosnia in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, was very similar to that of Athens and 
Thasos in regard to the Thracian princes of the interior, In Engel’s 
History of Ragusa we find an account of the large gains made in that city 
by its contracts to work the gold and silver mines belonging to these 

rinces el, Geschichte des Freystaates Ragusa, sect. 36, p. 163. 

ien, 1807). 
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and the Athenians of Eion manifested itself, respecting the 
trade and the mines in Thrace, we are not informed. But it 
reached such a height that the Athenians were induced to send 
a powerful armament against the island, under the command of 
Kimon,.! Having vanquished the Thasian force at sea, they 
disembarked, gained various battles, and blocked up the city 
by land as well as by sea. And at the same time they under- 
took—what seems to have been part and parcel of the same 
scheme—the establishment of a larger and more powerful 
colony on Thracian ground not far from Eion. On the 
Strymon, about three miles higher up than Eion, near the spot 
where the river narrows itself again out of a broad expanse of 
the nature of a lake, was situated the Edonian town or settle- 
ment called Ennea Hodoi (Nine Ways), a little above the 
bridge, which here served as an important communication for 
all the people of the interior. Both Histizus and Aristagoras, 
the two Milesian despots, had been tempted by the advantages 
of this place to commence a settlement there: both of them 
had failed, and a third failure on a still grander scale was now 
about to be added. The Athenians sent thither a large body 
of colonists, ten thousand in number, partly from their own 
citizens, partly collected from their allies; the temptations of 
the site probably rendering volunteers numerous. As far as 
Ennea Hodoi was concerned, they were successful in conquer- 
ing it and driving away the Edonian possessors. But on 
trying to extend themselves farther to the eastward, to a spot 
called Drabéskus convenient for the mining region, they 
encountered a more formidable resistance from a powerful 
alliance of Thracian tribes, who had come to aid the Edonians 
in decisive hostility against the new colony—probably not 
without instigation from the inhabitants of Thasos. All or 
most of the ten thousand colonists were slain in this warfare, 
and the new colony was for the time completely abandoned. 
We shall find it resumed hereafter.? 

Disappointed as the Athenians were in this enterprise, they 
did not abandon the blockade of Thasos, which held out more 


1 Thucyd. i. 100, 101; Plutarch, Kimon, c. 14; Diodor. xi. 70. 

2 Thucyd. i. 101. Philip of Macedon, in his dispute more than a century 
after this period with the Athenians respecting the possession of Amphipolis, 
pretended that his ancestor Alexander had been the first to acquire possession 
of the spot after the expulsion of the Persians from Thrace (see Philippi 
Epistola ap. Demosthen. p. 164, R.). If this pretence had been true, 
Ennea Hodoi would have been in possession of the Macedonians at this 
time, when the first Athenian attempt was made upon it: but the statement 
of Thucydidés shows that it was then an Edonian township. 
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than two years, and only surrendered in the third year. Its 
fortifications were razed; its ships of war, thirty-three in 
number, were taken away:! its possessions and mining 
establishments on the opposite continent were relinquished. 
Moreover an immediate contribution in money was demanded 
from the inhabitants, over and above the annual payment 
assessed upon them for the future. The subjugation of this 
powerful island was another step in the growing dominion of 
Athens over her confederates. 

The year before the Thasians surrendered, however, they 
had taken a step which deserves particular notice, as indicating 
the newly-gathering clouds in the Grecian political horizon. 
They had made secret application to the Lacedzemonians for 
aid, entreating them to draw off the attention of Athens by 
invading Attica; and the Lacedzemonians, without the know- 
ledge of Athens, having actually engaged to comply with this 
request, were only prevented from performing their promise by 
@ grave and terrible misfortune at home.? Though accidentally 
unperformed, this hostile promise is a most significant event. 
It marks the growing fear and hatred on the part of Sparta 
and the Peloponnesians towards Athens, merely on general 
grounds of the magnitude of her power, and without any 
special provocation. Nay, not only had Athens given no 
provocation, but she was still actually included as a member of 
the Lacedzmonian alliance, and we shall find her presently 
both appealed to and acting as such. We shall hear so much 
of Athens, and that too with truth, as pushing and aggressive— 
and of Sparta as home-keeping and defensive—that the incident 
just mentioned becomes important to remark. The first 
intent of unprovoked and even treacherous hostility—the germ 
of the future Peloponnesian war—is conceived and reduced to 
an engagement by Sparta. 

We are told by Plutarch, that the Athenians, after the 
surrender of Thasos and the liberation of the armament, had 
expected from Kimon some further conquests in Macedonia— 
and even that he had actually entered upon that project with 
such promise of success, that its further consummation was 
certain as well as easy. Having under these circumstances 
relinquished it and returned to Athens, he was accused by 
Periklés and others of having been bought off by bribes from 


1 Plutarch, Kimon, c. 14. Galépsus and CEsymé were among the Thasian 
settlements on the mainland of Thrace (Thucyd. iv. 108). 

9 Thucyd. i. 101. of 5 6wdoXorro pty Kpipa T&v ’AOnvalwr, wal EuedrAov, 
SiexwAvOnoay 8¢ ird Tov yevonévou ceiopov. 
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the Macedonian king Alexander; but was acquitted after a 
public trial.? 

During the period which had elapsed between the first 
formation of the confederacy of Delos and the capture of 
Thasos (about thirteen or fourteen years, B.C. 477-463), the 
Athenians seem to have been occupied almost entirely in 
their maritime operations, chiefly against the Persians—having 
been free from embarrassments immediately round Attica. 
But this freedom was not destined to last much longer. 
During the ensuing ten years, their foreign relations near home 
become both active and complicated; while their strength 
expands so wonderfully, that they are found competent at once 
to obligations on both sides of the A®gean sea, the distant as 
well as the near. 

Of the incidents which had taken place in Central Greece 
during the twelve or fifteen years immediately succeeding the 
battle of Platza,.we have scarcely any information. The 
feelings of the time, between those Greeks who had supported 
and those who had resisted the Persian invader, must have 
remained unfriendly even after the war was at an end; while 
the mere occupation of the Persian numerous host must have 
inflicted severe damage both upon Thessaly and Beeotia. At 
the meeting of the Amphiktyonic synod which succeeded the 
expulsion of the invaders, a reward was proclaimed for the life 
of the Melian Ephialtés, who had betrayed to Xerxes the 
mountain-path over (Eta, and thus caused the ruin of Leonidas 
at Thermopyle. Moreover, if we may trust Plutarch, it was 
even proposed by Lacedzmon that all the medising Greeks 
should be expelled from the synod *—a proposition which the 
more long-sighted views of Themistoklés successfully resisted. 
Even the stronger measure of razing the fortifications of all the 
extra-Peloponnesian cities, from fear that they might be used 
to aid some future invasion, had suggested itself to the Lace- 
dzmonians—as we see from their language on the occasion 
of rebuilding the walls of Athens. In regard to Beeotia, it 
appears that the headship of Thebes as well as the coherence 
of the federation was for the time almost suspended. The 
destroyed towns of Platea and Thespiz were restored, and 
the latter in part repeopled,® under Athenian influence. The 


1 Plutarch, Kimon, c. 14. 2 Plutarch, Themistokl. c. 20. 

® See the case of Sikinnus, the person through whom Themistoklés com- 
municated with Xerxes before the battle of Salamis, and for whom he after- 
wards procured admission among the batch of newly-introduced citizens at 
Thespie (Herodot. viii. 75). 
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general sentiment of Peloponnesus as well as of Athens would 
have sustained these towns against Thebes, if the latter had 
tried at that time to enforce her supremacy over them in the 
name of “ancient Bootian right and usage.”? The Theban 
government was then in discredit for its previous medism— 
even in the eyes of Thebans themselves ;? while the party 
opposed to Thebes in the other towns was so powerful, that 
many of them would probably have been severed from the 
federation to become allies of Athens like Platza, if the inter- 
ference of Lacedemon had not arrested such a tendency. 
Lacedzmon was in every other part of Greece an enemy to 
organised aggregation of cities, either equal or unequal, and 
was constantly bent on keeping the little autonomous com- 
munities separate :* whence she sometimes became by accident 
the protector of the weaker cities against compulsory alliance 
imposed upon them by the stronger. The interest of her own 
ascendency was in this respect analogous to that of the Persians 
when they dictated the peace of Antalkidas—of the Romans in 
administering their extensive conquests—and of the kings of 
Medizeval Europe in breaking the authority of the barons over 
their vassals. But though such was the policy of Sparta else- 
where, her fear of Athens, which grew up during the ensuing 
twenty years, made her act differently in regard to Beeotia. 
She had no other means of maintaining that country as her 
own ally and as the enemy of Athens, except by organising the 
federation effectively, and strengthening the authority of Thebes. 
It is to this revolution in Spartan politics that Thebes owed 
the recovery of her ascendency *—a revolution so conspicuously 
marked, that the Spartans even aided in enlarging her circuit 
and improving her fortifications. It was not without difficulty 
that she maintained this position even when recovered, against 
the dangerous neighbourhood of Athens—a circumstance 
which made her not only a vehement partisan of Sparta, but 
even more furiously anti-Athenian than Sparta, down to the 
close of the Peloponnesian war. 

The revolution, just noticed, in Spartan politics towards 
Beeotia, did not manifest itself until about twenty years alter 
the commencement of the Athenian maritime confederacy. 
During the course of those twenty years, we know that Sparta 






1 Ta ray Bowray rdrpia—ra xowd tov wdyTrwv Bowwrov wérpia (Thucyd. 
. iii, 61-65). 2 Thucyd. iii. 62. 

.  § See among many other evidences, the remarkable case of the Olynthian 
_ confederacy (Xenophon, Hellen. v. 2, 16). 

* Diodor. xi. 81; Justin, iii. 6. 
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had had more than one battle to sustain in Arcadia, against 
the towns and villages of that country, in which she came 
forth victorious: but we have no particulars respecting these 
incidents. We also know that a few years after the Persian 
invasion, the inhabitants of Elis concentrated themselves from 
many dispersed townships into the one main city of Elis :! and 
it seems probable that Lepreum in Triphylia, and one or two 
of the towns of Achaia, were either formed or enlarged by a 
similar process near about the same time.? Such aggregation 
of towns out of pre-existing separate villages was not conform- 
able to the views, nor favourable to the ascendency of Lace- 
demon. But there can be little doubt that her foreign policy 
after the Persian invasion was both embarrassed and discredited 
by the misconduct of her two contemporary kings, Pausanias 
(who though only regent was practically equivalent to a king) 
and Leotychidés—not to mention the rapid development of 
Athens and Peirzus. 

Moreover, in the year B.c. 464 (the year preceding the 
surrender of Thasos to the Athenian armament), a misfortune 
of yet more terrific moment befell Sparta. A violent earth- 
quake took place in the immediate neighbourhood of Sparta 
itself, destroying a large portion of the town, and a vast 
number of lives, many of them Spartan citizens. It was the 
judgement of the earth-shaking god Poseidon (according to the 
view of the Lacedemonians themselves) for a recent violation 
of his sanctuary at Tzenarus, from whence certain suppliant 
Helots had been dragged away not long before for punish- 
ment : 5—not improbably some of those Helots whom Pausanias 
had instigated to revolt. The sentiment of the Helots, at all 
times one of enmity towards their masters, appears at this 
moment to have been unusually inflammable: so that an 
earthquake at Sparta, especially an earthquake construed as 
divine vengeance for Helot blood recently spilt, was sufficient 
to rouse many of them at once into revolt, together with some 
even of the Periceki. The insurgents took arms and marched 
directly upon Sparta, which they were on the point of master- 
ing during the first moments of consternation, had not the 
bravery and presence of mind of the young king Archidamus 
reanimated the surviving citizens and repelled the attack. But 
though repelled, the insurgents were not subdued. They 
maintained the field against the Spartan force, sometimes with 


1 Diodor, xi. 54; Strabo, viii. P- 337. 
* Strabo, viii. pp. 337, 348, 356. 
5 Thucyd. i. 101-128; Diodor. xi. 62. 
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considerable advantage, since Aeimnéstus (the warrior by 
whose hand Mardonius had fallen at Platsea) was defeated and 
slain with 300 followers in the plain of Stenyklérus, over- 
powered by superior numbers. When at length defeated, 
they occupied and fortified the memorable hill of Ith6mé, the 
ancient citadel of their Messenian forefathers. Here they made 
a long and obstinate defence, supporting themselves doubtless 
by incursions throughout Laconia. Defence indeed was not 
difficult, seeing that the Lacedzmonians were at that time con- 
fessedly incapable of assailing even the most imperfect species 
of fortification. After the siege had lasted some two or three 
years, without any prospect of success, the Lacedzmonians, 
beginning to despair of their own sufficiency for the under- 
taking, invoked the aid of their various allies, among whom we 
find specified the A®ginetans, the Athenians, and the Platzeans.? 
The Athenian troops are said to have consisted of 4000 men, 
under the command of Kimon; Athens being still included in 
the list of Lacedzemonian allies. 

So imperfect were the means of attacking walls at that day, 
even for the most intelligent Greeks, that this increased force 
made nu immediate impression on the fortified hill of Ith6mé. 
And when the Lacedzemonians saw that their Athenian allies 
were not more successful than they had been themselves, they 
soon passed from surprise into doubt, mistrust, and apprehension. 
The troops had given no ground for such a feeling, while 
Kimon their general was notorious for his attachment to Sparta. 
Yet the Lacedemonians could not help suspecting the ever- 
wakeful energy and ambition of these Ionic strangers whom 
they had introduced into the interior of Laconia. Calling to 
mind their own promise—though doubtless a secret promise— 
to invade Attica not long before, for the benefit of the Thasians 
—they even began to fear that the Athenians might turn 
against them, and listen to solicitations for espousing the 
cause of the besieged. Under the influence of such appre- 
hensions, they dismissed the Athenian contingent forthwith, on 
pretence of having no further occasion for them; while all the 
other allies were retained, and the siege or blockade went on 
as before.’ 

1 Herodot. ix. 64. 

* Thucyd. i. 102 ; lili. 543 3 iv. 

* Thucyd, i, 102, Thy pe frolic ob SnAodrres, elwdvres Bt Sr: obder 
npooSéovra: abray &r. 

Mr. Fynes Clinton (Fast. Hellen. ann. 464-461 B.c.) following Plutarch, 


recognises two Lacedzemonian requests to Athens, and two Athenian expe- 
ditions to the aid of the Spartans, both under Kimon ; the first in 464 B.c., 
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This dismissal, ungracious in the extreme, and probably 
rendered even more offensive by the habitual roughness of 
Spartan dealing, excited the strongest exasperation both among 
the Athenian soldiers and the Athenian people—an exaspera- 
tion heightened by circumstances immediately preceding. For 
the resolution to send auxiliaries into Laconia, when the 


immediately on the happening of the earthquake and consequent revolt 
—the second in 461 B.c., after the war had lasted some time. 

In my judgement, there is no ground for supposing more than one appli- 
cation made to Athens, and one expedition. The duplication has arisen 
from Plutarch, who has construed too much as historical reality the comic 
exaggeration of Aristophanés (Aristoph. Lysistrat. 1138; Plutarch, Kimon, 
16). The heroine of the latter, Lysistrata, wishing to make peace between 
the Lacedemonians and Athenians, and reminding each of the services 
which they had received from the other, might permit herself to say to 
the Lacedz:monians—‘‘ Your envoy Perikleidas came to Athens, pale with 
terror, and pet himself as a suppliant at the altar to entreat our help as a 
matter of life and death, while Poseidon was still shaking the earth and 
the Messenians were pressing you hard: then Kimon with 4000 hoplites 
went and achieved your complete salvation.” This is all very telling and 
forcible, as a portion of the Aristophanic play, but there is no historical 
truth in it except the fact of an application made and an expedition sent in 
consequence, 


~~ 
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We know that the earthquake took place at the time when the siege of ° 


Thasos was yet going on, because it was the reason which prevented the 
Lacedzmonians from aiding the besieged by an invasion of Atlica. But 
Kimon commanded at the siege of Thasos (Plutarch, Kimon, c. 14), accord- 
ingly he could not have gone as commander to Laconia at the time when 
this first expedition is alleged to have been undertaken. 

Next, Thucydides acknowledges no more than one expedition; nor 
indeed does Diodorus (xi. 64), though this is of minor consequence. Now 
mere silence on the part of Thucydidés, in reference to the events of a 
period which he only professes to survey briefly, is not always a very forcible 
negative argument. But in this case, his account of the expedition of 461 
B.C., With its very important consequences, is such as to exclude the sup- 

sition that 4e Anew of any prior expedition, two or three years earlier. 

ad he known of any such, he could not have written the account which 
now stands in his text. He dwells especially on the prolongation of the 
war, and on the incapacity of the Lacedzmonians for attacking walls, as 
the reasons why they invoked the Athenians as well as their other allies: 
he implies that the presence of the latter in Laconia was a new and threaten- 
ing incident: moreover, when he tells us. how much the Athenians were 
incensed by their abrupt and mistrustful dismissal, he could not have omitted 
to notice as an aggravation of this feeling, that only two or three years 
before, they had rescued Lacedemon from the brink of ruin. Let us add. 
that the supposition of Sparta, the first military power in Greece, and 
distinguished for her unintermitting discipline, being reduced all at once 
to accondition of such utter helplessness as to owe her safety to foreign 
intervention—is highly improbable in itself; inadmissible except on very 
good evidence. 

For the reasons here stated, I reject the first expedition into Laconia 
inentioned in Plutarch. 
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Lacedzemonians first applied for them, had not been taken 
without considerable debate at Athens. The party of Periklés 
and Ephialtés, habitually in opposition to Kimon, and partisans 
of the forward democratical movement, had strongly dis- 
countenanced it, and conjured their countrymen not to assist 
in renovating and strengthening their most formidable rival. 
Perhaps the previous engagement of the Lacedzmonians to 
invade Attica on behalf of the Thasians may have become 
known .to them, though not so formally as to exclude denial. 
And even supposing this engagement to have remained 
unknown at that time to every one, there were not wanting 
other grounds to render the policy of refusal plausible. But 
, Kimon—with an earnestness which even the philo-Laconian 
| Kritias afterwards characterised as a sacrifice of the grandeur 
of Athens to the advantage of Lacedzeemon 1—employed all his 
credit and influence in seconding the application. The main- 
| tenance of alliance with Sparta on equal footing—peace among 
the great powers of Greece and common war against Persia— 
together with the prevent‘on of all further democratical changes 
in Athens—were the leading points of his political creed. 
As yet, both his personal and political ascendency were 
predominant over his opponents. As yet, there was no mani- 
fest conflict, which had only just begun to show itself in the 
case of Thasos, between the maritime power of Athens and the 
union of land-force under Sparta: and Kimon could still treat 
both of these phenomena as coexisting necessities of Hellenic 
well-being. Though noway distinguished as a speaker, he 
carried with him the Athenian assembly by appealing to a 
large and generous patriotism, which forbade them to permit 
the humiliation of Sparta. ‘Consent not to see Hellas lamed 
of one leg and Athens drawing without her yoke-fellow ;” 2— 
such was his language, as we learn from his friend and com- 
panion the Chian poet Ion: and in the lips of Kimon it 
proved effective. It is a speech of almost melancholy interest, 





- since ninety years passed over before such an appeal was ever 
_ again addressed to an Athenian assembly.’ The despatch of 


the auxiliaries was thus dictated by a generous sentiment, to 


: the disregard of what might seem political prudence. And we 


may imagine the violent reaction which took place in Athenian 


1 Plutarch, Kimon. c. 16. 
2 Plutarch, Kimon, c. 16. ‘O8 “Iwy dwouvnuovever cal rdv Adyov, ¢ 


' pddsera pais *AOnvalous éxlynce, mapaxan wy phre thy ‘“EAAada xwAny, unre 


thy xdduv érepdluya, wepudeiy yeyernuerny. 
3 See Xenophon, Hellenic. vi. 3—about 372 8.Cc.—a little before the 


_ battle of Leuktra. 
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feeling, when the Lacedemonians repaid them by singling out 
their troops from all the other allies as objects of insulting 
suspicion. We may imagine the triumph of Penklés and 
Ephialtés, who had opposed the mission—and the vast loss of 
influence to Kimon, who had brought it about—when Athens 
received again into her public assembly the hoplites sent back 
from Ithémé. 

Both in the internal constitution, indeed (of which more 
presently), and in the external policy, of Athens, the dismissal 
of these soldiers was pregnant with results. The Athenians 
immediately passed a formal resolution to renounce the alliance 
between themselves and Lacedzemon against the Persians. They 
did more: they looked out for land-enemies of Lacedzemon, 
with whom to ally themselves. 

Of these by far the first, both in Hellenic rank and in real 
power, was Argos. ‘That city, neutral during the Persian 
invasion, had now recovered the effects of the destructive 
defeat suffered about thirty years before from the Spartan king 
Kleomenés. The sons of the ancient citizens had grown to 
manhood, and the temporary predominance of the Periceki, 
acquired in consequence of the ruinous loss of citizens in that 
defeat, had been again put down. In the neighbourhood of 
Argos, and dependent upon it, were situated Mykenz, ‘Tiryns, 
and Midea—small in power and importance, but rich in 
mythical renown. Disdaining the inglorious example of Argos 
at the period of danger, these towns had furnished contingents 
both to Thermopylz and Platza, which their powerful neigh- 
bour had been unable either to prevent at the time or to 
avenge afterwards, from fear of the intervention of Lacedzemon. 
But so soon as the latter was seen to be endangered and 
occupied at home, with a formidable Messenian revolt, 
the Argeians availed themselves of the opportunity to attack 
not only Mykenz and Tiryns, but also Ornez, Midea, and 
other semi-dependent towns around them. Several of these 
were reduced ; and the inhabitants, robbed of their autonomy, 
were incorporated with the domain of Argos: but the Myke- 
neeans, partly from the superior gallantry of their resistance, 
partly from jealousy of their mythical renown, were either sold 
as slaves or driven into banishment. Through these victories 
Argos was now more powerful than ever, and the propositions 


1 Diodor, xi. 65 ; Strabo, viii. p. 372; Pausan. ii, 16, 17, 25. Diodorus 
places this incident in 463 B.C. : but as it ‘undoubtedly comes after the earth- 
quake at Sparta, we must suppose it to have ee about 463 B.c. See 
Mr. Fynes Clinton, Fasti Hellenici, Appendix, 
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of alliance made to her by Athens, while strengthening both 
the two against Lacedzemon, opened to her a new chance 
of recovering her lost headship in Peloponnesus. The Thes- 
salians became members of this new alliance, which was a 
defensive alliance against Lacedzemon: and hopes were doubt- 
less entertained of drawing in some of the habitual allies of the 
latter. 

The new character which Athens had thus assumed, as a 
competitor for landed alliances not less than for maritime 
ascendency, came opportunely for the protection of the neigh- 
bouring town of Megara. It appears that Corinth, perhaps 
instigated like Argos by the helplessness of the Lacedzemonians, 
had been making border encroachments on the one side upon 
Kleénz—on the other side upon Megara:? on which ground 
the latter, probably despairing of protection from Lacedzemon, 
renounced the Lacedzemonian connexion, and obtained per- 
mission to enrol herself as an ally of Athens.? This was an 
acquisition of signal value to the Athenians, since it both 
opened to them the whole range of territory across the outer 
Isthmus of Corinth to the interior of the Krissean Gulf, on 
which the Megarian port of Pége was situated—and placed 
them in possession of the passes of Mount Geraneia, so that 
they could arrest the march of a Peloponnesian army over the 
Isthmus, and protect Attica from invasion. It was moreover 
of great importance in its effects on Grecian politics: for it was 
counted as a wrong by Lacedzemon, gave deadly offence to the 
Corinthians, and lighted up the flames of war between them 
and Athens; their allies the Epidaurians and A‘ginetans taking 
their part. Though Athens had not yet been guilty of unjust 
encroachment against any Peloponnesian state, her ambition 
and energy had inspired universal awe; while the maritime 
states in the neighbourhood, such as Corinth, Epidaurus, and 
Egina, saw these terror-striking qualities threatening them at 
their own doors, through her alliance with Argos and Megara, 
Moreover, it is probable that the ancient feud between the 
Athenians and A‘ginetans, though dormant since a little before 
the Persian invasion, had never been appeased or forgotten: 
so that the A®ginetans, dwelling within sight of Peirzeus, were 
at once best able to appreciate, and most likely to dread, the 
enormous maritime power now possessed by Athens. Periklés 
was wont to call A°gina the eyesore of Peirzeus:*® but we may 
be sure that Peirzeus, grown into a vast fortified port within the 


1 Plutarch, Kimon, c. 17. : 
? Thucyd. i. 103. ® Plutarch, Periklés, c. 8 
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existing generation, was in a much stronger degree the eyesore 
of A‘gina. 

The Athenians were at this time actively engaged in pro- 
secuting the war against Persia, having a fleet of no less than 
two hundred sail, equipped by or from the confederacy 
collectively, now serving in Cyprus and on the Phcenician 
coast. Moreover the revolt of the Egyptians under Inar6s 
(about 460 B.c.) opened to them new means of action against 
the Great King. Their fleet, by invitation of the revolters, 
sailed up the Nile to Memphis, where there seemed at first a 
good prospect of throwing off the Persian dominion. Yet in 
spite of so great an abstraction from their disposable force, their 
military operations near home were conducted with unabated 
vigour: and the inscription which remains—a commemoration 
of their citizens of the Erechtheid tribe who were slain in one 
and the same year in Cyprus, Egypt, Phcenicia, the Halieis, 
A‘gina, and Megara—brings forcibly before us that energy 
which astonished and even alarmed their contemporaries. 

Their first proceedings at Megara were of a nature altogether 
novel, in the existing condition of Greece. It was necessary 
for the Athenians to protect their new ally against the supe- 
riority of Peloponnesian land-force, and to ensure a constant 
communication with it by sea. But the city (like most of the 
ancient Hellenic towns) was situated on a hill at some distance 
from the sea, separated from its port Nisza by a space of nearly 
one mile. One of the earliest proceedings of the Athenians 
was to build two lines of wall, near and parallel to each other, 
connecting the city with Niszea; so that the two thus formed 
one continuous fortress, wherein a standing Athenian garrison 
was maintained, with the constant means of succour from 
Athens in case of need. These ‘‘ Long Walls,” though after- 
wards copied in other places and on a larger scale, were at that 
juncture an ingenious invention, for the purpose of extending 
the maritime arm of Athens to an inland city. 

The first operations of Corinth however were not directed 
against Megara. The Athenians, having undertaken a landing 
in the territory of the Halieis (the population of the southern 
Argolic peninsula, bordering on Troezen and Hermioné), were 
defeated on land by the Corinthian and Epidaurian forces: 
possibly it may have been in this expedition that they acquired 
possession of Trcoezen, which we find afterwards in their de- 
pendence, without knowing when it became so. But in a sea- 
fight which took place off the island of Kekryphaleia (between 

-I'gina and the Argolic peninsula) the Athenians gained the 
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victory. After this victory and- defeat,—neither of them 
apparently very decisive,—the Aginetans began to take a more 
energetic part in the war, and brought out their full naval force 
together with that of their allies—Corinthians, Epidaurians, and 
other Peloponnesians: while Athens equipped a fleet of corre- 
sponding magnitude, summoning her allies also ; though we do 
not know the actual numbers on either side. In the great 
naval battle which ensued off the island of Atgina, the supe- 
riority of the new nautical tactics acquired by twenty years’ 
practice of the Athenians since the Persian war—over the old 
Hellenic ships and seamen, as shown in those states where at 
the time of the battle of Marathon the maritime strength of 
Greece had resided—was demonstrated by a victory most com- 
plete and decisive. The Peloponnesian and Dorian seamen 
had as yet had no experience of the improved seacraft of 
Athens, and when we find how much they were disconcerted with 
it even twenty-eight years afterwards at the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian war, we shall not wonder at its destructive effect 
upon them in this early battle. The maritime power of Avgina 
was irrecoverably ruined. The Athenians captured seventy ships 
of war, landed a large force upon the island, and commenced 
the siege of the city by land as well as by sea.} 

If the Lacedzemonians had not been occupied at home by the 
blockade of Ithémé, they would have been probably induced 
to invade Attica as a diversion to the A®ginetans ; especially as 
the Persian Megabazus came to Sparta at this time on the part 
of Artaxerxes to prevail upon them to do so, in order that the 
Athenians might be constrained to retire from Egypt. This 
Persian brought with him a large sum of money, but was 
nevertheless obliged to return without effecting his mission.? 
The Corinthians and Epidaurians however, while they carried 
to Agina a reinforcement of 300 hoplites, did their best to aid 
her further by an attack upon Megara; which place, it was 
supposed, the Athenians could not possibly relieve without 
withdrawing their forces from At%gina, inasmuch as so many of 
their men were at the same time serving in Egypt. But the 
Athenians showed themselves equal to all these three exigencies 
at one and the same time—to the great disappointment of their 
enemies. Myrénidés marched from Athens to Megara at the 
head of the citizens in the two extremes of military age, old and 
young; these being the only troops at home. He fought the 
Corinthians near the town, gaining a slight, but debateable, 


1 Thucyd. i. 105; Lysias, Orat. Funebr. c. 10; Diodor. xi. 78. 
® Thucyd. i. 109. 
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advantage, which he commemorated by a trophy, as soon as 
the Corinthians had returned home. But the latter, when they 
arrived at home, were so much reproached by their own old 
citizens, for not having vanquished the refuse of the Athenian 
military force,! that they returned back at the end of twelve 
days and erected a trophy on their side, laying claim to a 
victory in the past battle. The Athenians, marching out of 
Megara, attacked them a second time, and gained on this 
occasion a decisive victory. The defeated Corinthians were 
still more unfortunate in their retreat; for a body of them, 
missing their road, became entangled in a space of private 
ground enclosed on every side by a deep ditch, and having 
only one narrow entrance. Myrdénidés, detecting this fatal 
mistake, planted his hoplites at the entrance to prevent their 
escape, and then surrounded the enclosure with his light- 
armed troops, who with their missile weapons slew all the 
Corinthian hoplites, without possibility either of flight or resist- 
ance. ‘The bulk of the Corinthian army effected their retreat, 
but the destruction of this detachment was a sad blow to the 
city.? 

Splendid as the success of the Athenians had been during 
this year, both on land and at sea, it was easy for them to 
foresee that the power of their enemies would presently be 
augmented by the Lacedzmonians taking the field. Partly on 
this account—partly also from the more energetic phase of 
democracy, and the long-sighted views of Periklés, which were 
now becoming ascendant in the city—the Athenians began the 
stupendous undertaking of connecting Athens with the sea by 
means of long walls. The idea of this measure had doubtless 
been first suggested by the recent erection of long walls, though 
for so much smaller a distance, between Megara and Nisza: 
for without such an intermediate stepping-stone, the project 
of a wall forty stadia (=about 44 Engl. miles) to join Athens 
with Peirzeus, and another wall of thirty-five stadia (= nearly 
4 Engl. miles) to join it with Phalérum, would have appeared 
extravagant even to the sanguine temper of Athenians—as it 
certainly would have seemed a few years earlier to Themistoklés 


1 Lysias, Orat. Funebr. c. 10. évikwv paxduevor Gxacay rhy Sivauw rh 
éxelveoy trois Hin areipynxdot al rots ofr duvauévois, &c. 

The incident mentioned by Thucydidés about the Corinthians, that the 
old men of their own city were so indignant against them on their return, 
is highly characteristic of Grecian manners—kaxi(éuevo: xd tay ey tH 
awére1 xpecBurtpwr, &c. 

_* Thucyd. i, 106. wdos péya rovro KopwAlos éyévero, Compare Diodor. 
xi. 78, 79—whose chronology however is very misleading. 
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himself. Coming as an immediate sequel of great recent 
victories, and while A®gina, the great Dorian naval power, was 
prostrate and under blockade, it excited the utmost alarm 
among the Peloponnesians—being regarded as the second 
great stride,’ at once conspicuous and of lasting effect, in 
Athenian ambition, next to the fortification of Peireus. 

But besides this feeling in the bosom of enemies, the measure 
was also interwoven with the formidable contention of political 
parties then going on at Athens. Kimon had been recently 
ostracised ; and the democratical movement pressed by Periklés 
and Ephialtés (of which more presently) was in its full tide of 
success ; yet not without a violent and unprincipled opposition 
on the part of those who supported the existing constitution. 
Now the long walls formed a part of the foreign policy of 
Periklés, continuing on a gigantic scale the plans of ‘Themi- 
stoklés, when he first schemed the Peirzus. They were framed 
to render Athens capable of carrying on war against any 
superiority of landed attack, and of bidding defiance to the 
united force of Peloponnesus. But though thus calculated 
for contingencies which a long-sighted man might see gathering 
in the distance, the new walls were, almost on the same 
grounds, obnoxious to a considerable number of Athenians: 
to the party recently headed by Kimon, who were attached to 
the Lacedzemonian connexion, and desired above all things 
to maintain peace at home, reserving the energies of the state 
for anti-Persian enterprise: to many landed proprietors in 
Attica, whom they seemed to threaten with approaching in- 
vasion and destruction of their territorial possessions: to the 
rich men and aristocrats of Athens, averse to a still closer con- 
tact and amalgamation with the maritime multitude in Peirzus: 
lastly, perhaps, to a certain vein of old Attic feeling, which 
might look upon the junction of Athens with the separate demes 
of Peireeus and Phalérum as effacing the special associations 

| connected with the holy rock of Athéné. When to all these 
grounds of opposition, we add, the expense and trouble of the 
| undertaking itself, the interference with private property, the 

peculiar violence of party which happened then to be raging, 
and the absence of a large proportion of military citizens in 
| Egypt—we shall hardly be surprised to find that the projected 
long walls brought on a risk of the most serious character both 








1 Kal ravde duets alrio, 7d re mporov édcarres abrois thy wéAw pera Ta 
| Mndixd xpariva:, xal borepoy TX wacpda erica relyn—is the language ad- 
dressed by the Corinthians to the Spartans, in reference to Athens, a little 
before the Peloponnesian war (Thucyd. i. 69). . 
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for Athens and her democracy. If any further proof were 
wanting of the vast importance of these long walls, in the eyes 
both of friends and of enemies, we might find it in the fact that 
their destruction was the prominent mark of Athenian humilia- 
tion after the battle of A®gospotami, and their restoration the 
immediate boon of Pharnabazus and Konon after the victory 
of Knidus. 

Under the influence of the alarm now spread by the pro- 
ceedings of Athens, the Lacedemonians were prevailed upon 
to undertake an expedition out of Peloponnesus, although the 
Helots in Ithémé were not yet reduced to surrender. Their 
force consisted of 1500 troops of their own, and 10,000 of their 
various allies, under the regent Nikomédés. The ostensible 
motive, or the pretence, for this march, was the protection of . 
the little territory of Doris against the Phokians, who had 
recently invaded it and taken one of its three towns. The 
mere approach of so large a force immediately compelled the 
Phokians to relinquish their conquest, but it was soon seen 
that this was only a small part of the objects of Sparta, and 
that her main purpose, under instigation of the Corinthians, 
was, to arrest the aggrandisement of Athens. It could not 
escape the penetration of Corinth, that the Athenians might 
presently either enlist or constrain the towns of Bceotia into 
their alliance, as they had recently acquired Megara, in addition 
to their previous ally Platzea: for the Bceotian federation was at 
this time much disorganised, and Thebes, its chief, had never 
recovered her ascendency since the discredit of her support 
lent to the Persian invasion. To strengthen Thebes and to 
render her ascendency effective over the Boeotian cities, was 
the best way of providing a neighbour at once powerful and 
hostile to the Athenians, so as to prevent their further aggrand- 
isement by land: it was the same policy as Epaminondas 
pursued eighty years afterwards, in organising Arcadia and 
Messéné against Sparta. Accordingly the Peloponnesian force 
was now employed partly in enlarging and strengthening the 
fortifications of Thebes herself, partly in constraining the other 
Bceotian cities into effective obedience to her supremacy ; prob- 
ably by placing their governments in the hands of citizens of 
known oligarchical politics,! and perhaps banishing suspected 
opponents. To this scheme the Thebans lent themselves with 
earnestness ; promising to keep down for the future their border 


? Diodor. xii. 81; Justin, iii. 6. Tis wey ray @nBalow wérews pellora 
Tor eon Kateckevagay, Tas 8° év Bowwrlg wédeis hvdynacay bwordrrer bai 
rots @nBalats, 
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neighbours, so as to spare the necessity of armies coming from 
Sparta.! 

But there was also a further design, yet more important, 
in contemplation by the Spartans and Corinthians. The oli- 
garchical opposition at Athens were so bitterly hostile to the 
Long Walls, to Periklés, and to the democratical movement, 
that several of them opened a secret negotiation with the 
Peloponnesian leaders ; inviting them into Attica, and entreat- 
ing their aid in an internal rising for the purpose not only of 
putting a stop to the Long Walls, but also of subverting the 
democracy. The Peloponnesian army, while prosecuting its 
operations in Boeotia, waited in hopes of seeing the Athenian 
malcontents in arms, and encamped at Tanagra on the very 
borders of Attica for the purpose of immediate co-operation 
with them. The juncture was undoubtedly one of much 
hazard for Athens, especially as the ostracised Kimon and his 
remaining friends in the city were suspected of being implicated 
in the conspiracy. But the Athenian leaders, aware of the 
Lacedzmonian operations in Beceotia, knew also what was 
meant by the presence of the army on their immediate borders 
—and took decisive measures to avert the danger. Having 
obtained a reinforcement of tooo Argeians and some Thessalian 
horse, they marched out to Tanagra, with the full Athenian 
force then at home; which must of course have consisted 
chiefly of the old and the young, the same who had fought 
under Myrénidés at Megara ; for the blockade of A‘gina was 
still going on. Nor was it possible for the Lacedemonian 
army to return into Peloponnesus without fighting; for the 
Athenians, masters of the Megarid, were in possession of the 
difficult high lands of Geraneia, the road of march along the 
isthmus ; while the Athenian fleet, by means of the harbour of 
Pégee, was prepared to intercept them if they tried to come by 
sea across the Krisszan Gulf, by which way it would appear 
that they had come out. Near Tanagra a bloody battle took 
' place between the two armies, wherein the Lacegxemonians 
were victorious, chiefly from the desertion of the Thessalian 
horse who passed over to them in the very heat of the engage 
ment.? But though the advantage was on their ,jde, it W45 
not sufficiently decisive to favour the contempla,,g nisin © 
Attica. Nor did the Peloponnesians gain anything py it except 


1 Diodor. 4 ¢. It must probably be to the internal - 2 of Beotias 
somewhere about this time, full as they were of internal ag tai, on, wet ee 
dictum and simile of Periklés allude—which Aristotlenotic See i , Rhetori’ 
iii, 4, 2. ’ Thucy g S jp 507° 
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an undisturbed retreat over the high lands of Geraneia, after 
having partially ravaged the Megarid. 

Though the battle of Tanagra was a defeat, yet there were 
circumstances connected with it which rendered its effects 
highly beneficial to Athens. The ostracised Kimon presented 
himself on the field, as soon as the army had passed over the 
boundaries of Attica, requesting to be allowed to occupy his 
station as a hoplite and fight in the ranks of his tribe—the 
CEnéis. But such was the belief, entertained by the members 
of the senate and by his political enemies present, that he 
was an accomplice in the conspiracy known to be on foot, that 
permission was refused and he was forced to retire. In de- 
parting he conjured his personal friends, Euthippus (of the 
deme Anaphlystus) and others, to behave in such a manner 
as might wipe away the stain resting upon his fidelity, and in 
part also upon’theirs. His friends retained his panoply and 
assigned to it the station in the ranks which he would himself 
have occupied: they then entered the engagement with des- 
perate resolution, and one hundred of them fell side by side 
in their ranks. Periklés, on his part, who was present among 
the hoplites of his own tribe the Akamantis, aware of this 
application and repulse of Kimon, thought it incumbent upon 
him to display not merely his ordinary personal courage, but an 
unusual recklessness of life and safety, though it happened that 
he escaped unwounded. All these incidents brought about a 
generous sympathy and spirit of compromise among the con- 
tending parties at Athens; while the unshaken patriotism of 
Kimon and his friends discountenanced and disarmed those 
conspirators who had entered into correspondence with the 
enemy, at the same time that it roused a repentant admiration 
towards the ostracised leader himself. Such was the happy 
working of this new sentiment that a decree was shortly pro- 
posed and carried—proposed too by Periklés himself—to 
abridge the ten years of Kimon’s ostracism, and permit his 
immediate return.) We may recollect that under circum- 


stances partly analogous, Themistoklés had himself proposed the 


1 Plutarch, Kimon, c. 14; Periklés, c. 10. Plutarch represents the 
Athenians as having recalled Kimon from fear of the Lacedseemonians who 
had just beaten them at Tanagra, and for the purpose of procuring peace. 
He adds that Kimon obtained peace for them forthwith. th these asser- 
tions are incorrect. The extraordinary successes in Boeotia, which followed 
so quickly after the defeat at Tanagra, show that the Athenians were under 
no impressions of fear at that juncture, and that the recall of Kimon pro- 
ceeded from quite different feelings. Moreover the peace with Sparta was 
not made till some years afterwards. 
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restoration of his rival Aristeidés from ostracism, a little before 
the battle of Salamis :! and in both cases, the suspension of 
enmity between the two leaders was partly the sign, partly also 
the auxiliary cause, of reconciliation and renewed fraternity 
among the general body of citizens, It was a moment ana- 
logous to that salutary impulse of compromise, and harmony of 
parties, which followed the extinction of the Oligarchy of Four 
Hundred, forty-six years afterwards, and on which Thucydidés 
dwells emphatically as the salvation of Athens in her distress— 
a moment rare in free communities generally, not less than among 
the jealous competitors for political ascendency at Athens.* 

So powerful was this burst of fresh patriotism and unanimity 


1 Plutarch, Themistoklés, c. 10, 

# Plutarch, Kimon, c 17; Periklés, c. 10; Thucyd. viii. 97. Plutarch 
observes, respecting this reconciliation of parties after the battle of Tanagra, 
od having mentioned that Periklés himself proposed the restoration of 

mon— 

Obrw rére woditixal piv Joav al Biapopal, wérpros 8% of Ovpol nal xpds 7d 
kavdy elavdxAnrot cuppépoy, 7 8t pirotiula xdyvtwy éxixparotca tay Talay 
Tos THS watplios brexwpe: Kaipois. 

Which remarks are very analogous to those of Thucydidés in recounting 
the memorable proceedings of the year 411 B.C., after the deposition of the 
oligarchy of Four Hundred (Thucyd. viii. 97). 

Kal obx fixiocra 8h thy xparov xpdvov ent ye euod *AOnvaio: palvovras eb 
wod:redoayres’ perpla yap h re és robs bAlyous Kal robs woAAods fv-yKpacts 
éyévero, xal éx wovnpay Tay xpayudTwy yevouéevwy TODTO MpAToy avhveyKe THY 
xéAw. Dr. Arnold says in his note—‘‘It appears that the constitution as 
now fixed was a/ first, in the opinion of Thucydidés, the best that Athens 
had ever enjoyed within his memory; that is, the best since the complete 
ascendency of the democracy effected under Periklés. But how long a period 
is meant to be included by the words rdv xpa@rov xpévov, and when and how 
did the implied change take place? Tdyv xpa@roy xpdvoy can hardly apply to 
the whole remaining term of the war, as if this improved constitution had 
been first subverted by the triumph of the oligarchy under the Thirty, and 
then superseded by the restoration of the old democracy after their over-. 
throw. Yet Xenophon mentions no intermediate change in the government 
between the beginning of his history and the end of the war,” &c. 

I think that the words ed woA:revoayres are understood by Dr. Armoldin 
a sense too special and limited—as denoting merely the new constitution, or 
positive organic enactments, which the Athenians now introduced. It 
appears to me that the words are of wider import; meaning the general 
temper of political parties both reciprocally towards each other and towards 
the commonwealth ; their inclination to relinquish antipathies, to accom- 
moiate points of difference, and to co-operate with each other heartily against 
the enemy, suspending those i&3fas iAotiulas, ldlas diaBoAds wepl tis Tod 
Shuov xpooracias (ii. 65) noticed as having been so mischievous before. 
Of course any constitutional arrangements introduced at such a period would 
partake of the moderate and harmonious spirit then prevalent, and would 
therefore form a part of what is commeadad by Thucydidés: but his com- 
mendation is not confined to them specially. “Compare the phrase ii. 37. 
CrevOepws 8¢ rd Te wpds Td Kowdy cakmsicone: &e. 
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after the battle of Tanagra, which produced the recall of Kimon 


and appears to have overlaid the pre-existing conspiracy, that 
the Athenians were quickly in a condition to wipe off the stain 
of their defeat. It was on the sixty-second day after the battle 
that they undertook an aggressive march under Myrénidés into 
Boeotia : the extreme precision of this date—being the single case 
throughout the summary of events between the Persian and 
Peloponnesian wars wherein Thucydidés is thus precise—marks 
how strong an impression it made upon the memory of the 
Athenians. At the battle of Gtnophyta, engaged against the 
aggregate Theban and Beeotian forces—or, if Diodorus is to 
be trusted, in two battles, of which that of CEnophyta was the 
last—Myr6nidés was completely victorious. The Athenians 
became masters of Thebes as well as of the remaining Boeotian 
towns ; reversing all the arrangements recently made by Sparta 
—establishing democratical governments—and forcing the 
aristocratical leaders, favourable to Theban ascendency and 
Lacedzemonian connexion, to become exiles. Nor was it only 
Beeotia which the Athenians thus acquired : Phokis and Lokris 
were both successively added to the list of their dependent 
allies—the former being in the main friendly to Athens and 
not disinclined to the change, while the latter were so decidedly 
hostile that one hundred of their chiefs were detained and sent 
to Athens as hostages. The Athenians thus extended their 
influence—miaintained through internal party-management, 
backed by the dread of interference from without in case of 
need—from the borders of the Corinthian territory, including 
both Megara and Pégs, to the strait of Thermopyle.? 

These important acquisitions were soon crowned by the 
completion of the Long Walls and the conquest of A®gina. 
That island, doubtless starved out by its protracted blockade, 
was forced to capitulate on condition of destroying its fortifica- 
tions, surrendering all its ships of war, and submitting to annual 
tribute as a dependent ally of Athens. The reduction of this 
once powerful maritime city marked Athens as mistress of the 
sea on the Peloponnesian coast not less than on the A‘gean. 
Her admiral Tolmidés displayed her strength by sailing round 
Peloponnesus, and even by the insult of burning the Lacede- 
monian ports of Methéné and of Gythium. He took Chalkis, 
a possession of the Corinthians, and Naupaktus belonging to 
the Ozolian Lokrians, near the mouth of the Corinthian Gulf— 
disembarked troops near Sikyon, with some advantage in a 
battle against opponents from that town—and either gained 


1 Thucyd. i, 108 ; Diodor. xi. 81, 82. 
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or forced into the Athenian alliance not only Zakynthus and 
Kephallénia, but also some of the towns of Achaia ; for we after- 
wards find these latter attached to Athens without knowing 
when the connexion began.! During the ensuing year the 
Athenians renewed their attack upon Sikyon, with a force of 
1000 hoplites under Periklés himself, sailing from the Megarian 
harbour of Pégz in the Krisszan Gulf. This eminent man, 
however, gained no greater advantage than Tolmidés—defeat- 
ing the Sikyonian forces in the field and driving them within 
their walls. He afterwards made an expedition into Akarnania, 
taking the Achzan allies in addition to his own forces, but mis- 
carried in his attack on C£niadze and accomplished nothing. 
Nor were the Athenians more successful in a march undertaken 
this same year against Thessaly, for the purpose of restoring 
Orestes, one of the exiled princes or nobles of Pharsalus. 
Though they took with them an imposing force, including their 
Beeotian and Phokian allies, the powerful Thessalian cavalry 
forced them to keep in a compact body and confined them to 
the ground actually occupied by their hoplites: while all their 
attempts against the city failed, and their hopes of internal 
rising were disappointed.? 

Had the Athenians succeeded in Thessaly, they would have 
acquired to their alliance nearly the whole of extra-Pelopon- 
nesian Greece. But even without Thessaly their power was 
prodigious, and had now attained a maximum height from 
which it never varied except to decline. As a counterbalancing 
loss against so many successes, we have to reckon their ruinous 
defeat in Egypt, after a war of six years against the Persians 
(B.c. 460-455). At first they had gained brilliant advantages, 
in conjunction with the insurgent prince Inarés ; expelling the 
Persians from all Memphis except the strongest part called the 
White Fortress. And such was the alarm of the Persian king 
Artaxerxes at the presence of the Athenians in Egypt, that he 
sent Megabazus with a large sum of money to Sparta, in order 
to induce the Lacedemonians to invade Attica. This envoy 
however failed, and an augmented Persian force, being sent to 
Egypt under Megabyzus, son of Zopyrus,® drove the Athenians 
and their allies, after an obstinate struggle, out of Memphis into 
the island of the Nile called Prosépitis. Here they were blocked 
up for eighteen months, until at length Megabyzus turned the 
arm of the river, laid the channel dry, and stormed the island 
by land. A very few Athenians escaped by land to Kyréné; 

1 Thucyd. i. 108-115; Diodor. xi. 84. 
® Thucyd. i. 111; Diodor. xi. 85. ® Herodot. iii. 160, 
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the rest were either slain or made captive, and Inarés himself 
was crucified. And the calamity of Athens was further aggra- 
vated by the arrival of fifty fresh Athenian ships, which, coming 
after the defeat, but without being aware of it, sailed into the 
Mendesian branch of the Nile, and thus fell unawares into the 
power of the Persians and Phoenicians; very few either of the 
ships or men escaping. The whole of Egypt became again 
subject to the Persians, except Amyrtzus, who contrived by 
retiring into the inaccessible fens still to maintain his independ- 
ence. One of the largest armaments ever sent forth by Athens 
and her confederacy was thus utterly ruined.} 

It was about the time of the destruction of the Athenian army 
in Egypt, and of the circumnavigation of Peloponnesus by Tol- 
midés, that the internal war, carried on by the Lacedzemonians 
against the Helots or Messenians at Ithémé, ended. These 
besieged men, no longer able to stand out against a protracted 
blockade, were forced to abandon this last fortress of ancient 
Messenian independence, stipulating for a safe retreat from 
Peloponnesus with their wives and families; with the proviso 
that if any one of them ever returned to Peloponnesus, he 
should become the slave of the first person who seized him. 
They were established by Tolmidés at Naupaktus (recently 
taken by the Athenians from the Ozolian Lokrians),? where 
they will be found rendering good service to Athens in the 
following wars. 

After the victory of Tanagra, the Lacedzemonians made no 
further expeditions out of Peloponnesus for several succeeding 
years, not even to prevent Boeotia and Phokis from being 
absorbed into the Athenian alliance. The reason of this 
remissness lay, partly, in their general character; partly, in the 
continuance of the siege of Ithémé, which occupied them at 
home; but still more, perhaps, in the fact that the Athenians, 
masters of the Megarid, were in occupation of the road over the 
high lands of Geraneia, and could therefore obstruct the march 
of any army out from Peloponnesus. Even after the surrender 
of Ithémé, the Lacedzemonians remained inactive for three years, 
after which time a formal truce was concluded with Athens by 
the Peloponnesians generally, for five years longer.* This truce 

1 Thucyd. i. 104, 109, 110; Diodor. xi. 77; xii. 3. The story of Dio- 
dorus in the first of these two passages—that most of the Athenian forces 
were allowed to come back under a favourable capitulation granted by the 
Persian generals—is contradicted by the total ruin which he himself states 
to have befallen them in the latter passages, as well as by Thucydidés, 

2 Thucyd. i. 103; Diodor. xi. 84. 

® Thucyd. i. 112. 
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was concluded in a great degree through the influence of 
Kimon,! who was eager to resume effective operations against 
the Persians ; while it was not less suitable to the political inter- 
est of Periklés that his most distinguished rival should be absent 
on foreign service,? so as not to interfere with his influence at 
home. Accordingly Kimon, having equipped a fleet of 200 
triremes from Athens and her confederates, set sail for Cyprus, 
from whence he despatched sixty ships to Egypt, at the request 
of the insurgent prince Amyrtzus, who was still maintaining 
himself against the Persians amidst the fens—while with the 
remaining armament he laid siege to Kitium. In the prosecu- 
tion of this siege, he died either of disease or of a wound. 
The armament, under his successor Anaxikratés, became so 
embarrassed for want of provisions, that they abandoned 
the undertaking altogether, and went to fight the Phcenician 
and Kilikian fleet near Salamis in Cyprus. They were here 
victorious, first on sea and afterwards on land, though probably 
not on the same day, as at the Eurymedon ; after which they 
returned home, followed by the sixty ships which had gone to 
Egypt for the purpose of aiding Amyrtzeus.® 


atic Fragm. 92, ed. Didot ; Plutarch, Kimon, c. 18; Diodor. 
xi. 36, 

It is to be presumed that this is the peace which Atschinés (De Falls. 
Legat. c. 54, p- 300) and Andokidés (De Pacc. c. 1) state to have been 
made by Miltiadés son of Kimon, proxenus of the Lacedzmonians ; assum- 
ing that Miltiadés son of Kimon is put by them, through lapse of memory, 
for Kimon son of Miltiadés. But the es of these orators involve so 
much both of historical and chronological inaccuracy, that it is unsafe to 
cite them, and impossible to amend them except by conjecture. Mr. Fynes 
Clinton (Fasti Hellen. Appendix, 8, p. 257) has pointed out some of these 
inaccuracies ; and there are others besides, not less grave, especially in the 
oration ascribed to Andokidés, It is remarkable that both of them seem 
to recognise only fwo long walls, the northern and the southern wall; 
whereas in the time of Thucydidés there were ¢hree long walls: the two 
near and parallel, connecting Athens with Peirzus, and a third connecting 
it with Phalérum. This last was never renewed, after all of them had 
been partially destroyed at the disastrous close of the Peloponnesian war : 
and it appears to have passed out of the recollection of Aischinés, who 
speaks of the two walls as they existed in his time. 

* Plutarch, Periklés, c. 10, and Reipublic. Gerend. Preecep, p, 812. 

An understanding to this effect between the two rivals is so natural that 
we need not resort to the supposition of a secret agreement concludeq 
between them through the mediation of Elpiniké sister of Kimon, which 
Plutarch had read in some authors. The charms as well as the intrigues O€ 
eee appear to have igure! ooapeonsy in the memoirs of Atheniay, 

iographers: they were employed by one party as a means niatizm 
Sins, by the ores for discrediting Periklés. ~~ = 

* Thucyd. i. 112; Diodorus, xii. 13. Diodorus mentions the name oF 

the general Anaxikratés, He affirms further that Kimon lived not only ta 
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From this time forward no further operations were undertaken 
by Athens and her confederacy against the Persians. And 
it appears that a convention was concluded between them, 
whereby the Great King on his part promised two things: To 
leave free, undisturbed, and untaxed, the Asiatic maritime 
Greeks, not sending troops within a given distance of the coast : 
To refrain from sending any ships of war either westward 
of Phasélis (others place the boundary at the Chelidonean 
islands, rather more to the westward) or within the Kyanean 
rocks at the confluence of the Thracian Bosphorus with the 
Euxine. On their side the Athenians agreed to leave him in 
undisturbed possession of Cyprus and Egypt. Kallias, an 
Athenian of distinguished family, with some others of his 
countrymen, went up to Susa to negotiate this convention : 
and certain envoys from Argos, then in alliance with Athens, 
took the opportunity of going thither at the same time, to renew 
the friendly understanding which their city had established with 
Xerxes at the period of his invasion of Greece.} 

As is generally the case with treaties after hostility—this 
convention did little more than recognise the existing state of 
things, without introducing any new advantage or disadvantage 
on either side, or calling for any measures to be taken in conse- 
quence of it. We may hence assign a reasonable ground for the 
silence of Thucydidés, who does not even notice the convention 
as having been made: we are to recollect always that in the 
interval between the Persian and Peloponnesian wars, he does 


take Kitium and Mallus, but also to gain these two victories. But the 
authority of Thucydidés, superior on every ground to Diodorus, is more 
rticularly superior as to the death of Kimon, with whom he was connected 

y relationship. 

1 Herodot. vii. 151 ; Diodor. xii. 3, 4. Demosthenés (De Falsa Legat. 
c. 77, p- 428 R: compare De Rhodior. Libert. c. 13, p. 199) s of 
this peace as thy id wdvrwy OpvAoupévny elphyny. Compare Lykurgus 
cont. Leokrat. c. 17, p. 187; Isokratés (Panegyr. c. 33, 34, p. 244; Areo- 
pagitic. c. 37, pp. 150, 229; Panathenaic. c. 20, p. 360). 

The loose language of these orators makes it impossible to determine 
what was the precise limit in respect of vicinity to the coast. Isokratés is 
careless enough to talk of the river Halys as the boundary; Demosthenés 
states it as ‘‘a day’s course for a horse.” 

The two boundaries marked by sea, on the other hand, are both clear 
and natural, in reference to the Athenian empire—the Kyanean rocks at 
one end—Phasélis or the Chelidonean islands (there is no material distance 
between these two last-mentioned places) on the other. 

Dahlmann, at the end of his Dissertation on the reality of this Kimonian 
peace, collects the various passages of authors wherein it is mentioned: 
among ae are several out of the rhetor Aristeidés (Forschungen, p. 
140-148). 
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not profess to do more than glance briefly at the main events. 
But the boastful and inaccurate authors of the ensuing century, 
orators, rhetors, and historians, indulged in so much exaggeration 
and untruth respecting this convention, both as to date and as 
to details—and extolled as something so glorious the fact of 
having imposed such hard conditions on the Great King—that 
they have raised a suspicion against themselves. Especially, 
they have occasioned critics to ask the very natural question, 
how this splendid achievement of Athens came to be left 
unnoticed by Thucydidés? Now the answer to such question 
is, that the treaty itself was really of no great moment: it is 
the state of facts and relations implied in the treaty, and 
existing substantially before it was concluded, which constitutes 
the real glory of Athens. But to the later writers, the treaty 
stood forth as the legible evidence of facts which in their time 
were past and gone: while Thucydidés and his contempor- 
aries, living in the actual fulness of the Athenian empire, would 
certainly not appeal to the treaty as an evidence, and might 
well pass it over even as an event, when studying to condense 
the narrative. Though Thucydidés has not mentioned the 
treaty, he says nothing which disproves its reality, and much 
which is in full harmony with it. For we may show even from 
him,—1. That all open and direct hostilities between Athens 
and Persia ceased, after the last-mentioned victories of the 
Athenians near Cyprus: that this island is renounced by Athens, 
not being included by Thucydidés in his catalogue of Athenian 
allies prior to the Peloponnesian war ;! and that no further aid 
is given by Athens to the revolted Amyrteus in Egypt. 
2. That down to the time when the Athenian power was pros- 
trated by the ruinous failure at Syracuse, no tribute was 
collected by the Persian satraps in Asia Minor from the Greek 
cities on the coast, nor were Persian ships of war allowed to 
appear in the waters of the A®gean,? nor was the Persian king 

1 Thucyd. ii. 14. 

® Thucyd. viii. 5, 6, 56. As this is a point on which very erroneous 


“ representations have been made by some learned critics, especially by 
:* Dahlmann and Manso (see the treatises cited in the subsequent note, P- 424), 





I transcribe the passage of Thucydidés. He is speaking of the winter of 
B.C. 412, immediately succeeding the ruin of the Athenian army at Syra- 
>? cuse, and after redoubled exertions had been making (even some months 
* before that ruin actually took place) to excite active hostile proceedings 
* against Athens from every quarter (Thucyd. vii. 25): it being seen that 
there was a promising opportunity for striking a heavy blow at the Athenian 
‘+ power. The satrap Tissaphernes encouraged the Chians and Erythrzeans 
» to revolt, sending an envoy along with them to Sparta with persuasions 
> and promises of aid—éwfyero xal 6 Ticcapépyns robs TMeAoxovynaious xa) 
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admitted to be sovereign of the country down to the coast. 
Granting, therefore, that we were even bound, from the silence 


tbrioxveire tpodhy wapétew. “Ted Bacirdws yap vewor!t éiriyxave , 
wexpayyévos Tos éx THs éavrot dpxiis pdpouvs, obs &:° *AGnvalovs Ged trav ' 
‘EAAnvliwy wédAewv ob Suvduevos mpdocecba: ewmwpelAnce. Tods Te ody 
@dpous uGArAAov évdusle KomseioOat, Kaxdoas Tos "A@nvalous, cal Gua Baoirdi 
Evppdxous Aaxeda:povlous roihoew, &c. In the next chapter, Thucydidés 
tells us that the satrap Pharnabazus wanted to obtain Lacedemonian aid in 
the same manner as Tissaphernes for fs satrapy also, in order that he 
might detach the Greek cities from Athens and be able to levy the tribute 
upon them. Two Greeks go to Sparta, sent by Pharnabazus, Srws vais 
xoulociay és roy ‘EAAhorovroy, xal abrds, el Sivarro &xep 5 Tiwoadépryns 
wpobOuueiro, tds re dv rH éavrov dpxp wédrAes droorhoee ray "Abnvalwy bia 
hy s odpous, nal ap’ davrod Bacire? Thy tvupaxlay ray Aaxedatporlav 
worhoue. 

These passages (strange to say) are considered by Manso and Dahlmann 
as showing that the Grecian cities on the Asiatic coast, though subject to 
the Athenian empire, continued nevertheless to pay their tribute regularly 
to Susa. To me the passages appear to disprove this very supposition ; 
they show that it was essential for the satrap to detach these cities from 
the Athenian empire, as a means of procuring tribute from them to Persia : 
that the Athenian empire, while it lasted, prevented him from getting any 
tribute from the cities subject to it. Manso and Dahlmann have overlooked 
the important meaning of the adverb of time vewor{—‘‘ lately.” By that 
word Thucydidés expressly intimates that the court of Susa Aad only recently 
demanded from Tissaphernes and Pharnabazus, tribute from the maritime 
Greeks within their satrapies: and he implies that stil recently no such 
demand had been made upon them. The court of Susa, apprised doubtless 
by Grecian exiles and agents of the embarrassments into which Athens had 
fallen, conceived this a suitable moment for exacting tributes, to which 
doubtless it always considered itself entitled, though the power of Athens 
had compelled it to forego them. Accordingly the demand was now for 
the first time sent down to Tissaphernes, and he ‘‘ became a debtor for them” 
to the court (érwmpelAneoe), until he could collect them: which he could not 
at first do, even then, embarrassed as Athens was—and which, 2 fortiori, 
he could not have done before, when Athens was in full power. 

We learn from these passages two valuable facts. 1. That the maritime 
Asiatic cities belonging to the Athenian empire paid no tribute to Susa, 
from the date of the full organisation of the Athenian confederacy down to 
a period after the Athenian defeat in Sicily. 2, That nevertheless these 
cities always continued, throughout this period, to stand rated in the Persian 
king’s books each for its appropriate tribute ; the court of Susa waiting for 
a convenient moment to occur, when it should be able to enforce its demands, 
from misfortunes accruing to Athens. 

This state of relations, between the Asiatic Greeks and the Persian court 
under the Athenian empire, authenticated by Thucydidés, enables us to 
explain a passage of Herodotus, on which also both Manso and Dahlmann 
have dwelt (p. 94) with rather more apparent plausibility, as proving their 
view of the case. Herodotus, after describing the re-arrangement and re- 
measurement of the territories of the Ionic cities by the satrap Artaphernes 
(about 493 B.C. after the suppression of the Ionic revolt), proceeds to state 
that he assessed the tribute of each with reference to this new measurement, 
and that the assessment remained unchanged until his own (Herodotus’s) 
time—xal ras xdpas opdwy perphoas xara mapacdyyas .... pdpous irate 
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of Thucydidés, to infer that no treaty was concluded, we 
should still be obliged also to infer, from his positive averments, 
that a state of historical fact, such as the treaty acknowledged 
and prescribed, became actually realised. But when we reflect 
further, that Herodotus! certifies the visit of Kallias and other 
Athenian envoys to the court of Susa, we can assign no other 
explanation of such visit so probable as the reality of this treaty. 
Certainly no envoys would have gone thither during a state of 
recognised war; and though it may be advanced as possible 
that they may have gone with the view to conclude a treaty, 
and yet not have succeeded—this would be straining the limits 
of possibility beyond what is reasonable.? 


éxdorowt, ot cata xdpnv SiareAdover Exovres éx robrov Tov xpdvov ale Er: 
wal ds dus, ds erdxyOnoay e "Aprapépveos’ éerdxOnaoay 8 ocxyeddy xara ra 
abra ra xal xpdérepov elxoyw (vi. 42). Now Dahlmann and Manso contend 
that Herodotus here affirms the tribute of the Ionic cities to Persia to have 
been continuously and regularly paid down to his own time. But in my 
judgement this is a mistake ; Herodotus speaks not about the payment, but 
about the assessment: and these were two very different things, as Thucydidés 
clearly intimates in the passage which I have cited above. The assessment 
of all the Ionic cities in the Persian king’s books remained unaltered all 
through the Athenian empire; but the ena was not enforced until 
immediately before 412 B.C., when the Athenians were supposed to be too 
weak to hinder it. It is evident by the account of the general Persian 
revenues, throughout all the satrapies, which we find in the third book of 
Herodotus, that he had access to official accounts of the Persian finances, 
or at least to Greek secretaries who knew those accounts. He would be 
told that these assessments remained unchanged from the time of Arta- 
phernes downward: whether they were vea/ised or not was another question, 
which the ‘t books” would probably not answer, and which he might or 
might not know. 

The passages above cited from Thucydidés appear to me to afford positive 
proof that the Greek cities on the Asiatic coast paid no tribute to Persia 
during the continuance of the Athenian empire. But if there were no such 
positive proof, I should still maintain the same opinion, For if thgse 
Greeks went on paying tribute, what is meant by the phrases, of their 
having ‘“* revolted from Persia,” of their ‘‘ having deen /iderated from the 
king ” (of dwoordvres BaciAéws “EAAnves—ol ard “Iwvlas wal ‘EAAnowdvrov 
Hin apearynxdres amd Bacikéws—ioot awd BacirAdws vewor) hAevOépwvro, 
Thucyd. i. 18, 89, 95)? 

So much respecting the payment of tribute. As to the other point—that 
between 477 and 412 B.C., no Persian ships were tolerated along the coast 
of Ionia, which coast, though claimed by the Persian king, was not recog- 
nised by the Greeks as belonging to him—proof will be found in Thucy 
viii. 56: compare Diodor. iv. 26. 

Flerodot. viii. 151%. Diodorus also states that this peace was concluded 
by Kallias the Athenian (xii. 4). 

2 I conclude, on the whole, in favour of this treaty as an historical fact— 
though sensible that some of the arguments urged against it are not without 
force. Mr. Mitford and Dr. Thirlwall (ch. xvii. p. 474), as well as Manso 
and Dahlmann, not to mention others, have impugned the reality of the 
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We may therefore believe in the reality of this treaty between 
Athens and Persia, improperly called the Kimonian treaty: 
improperly, since not only was it concluded after the death of 


treaty : and the last-mentioned author particularly has examined the case 
at length and set forth all the grounds of objection ; urging, among some 
which are really serious, others which appear to me weak and untenable 
(Manso, Sparta, vol. iii. Beylage, x. p. 471; Dahlmann, Forschungen auf 
dem Gebiete der Geschichte, vol. i. Ueber den Kimonischen Frieden, p. 
1-148). Boeckh admits the treaty as an historical fact. 

If we deny altogether the historical reality of the treaty, we must adopt 
some such hypothesis as that of Dahlmann (p. 40) :—‘‘The distinct mention 
and averment of such a peace as having been formally concluded, appears 
to have first arisen among the schools of the rhetors at Athens, shortly after 
the peace of Antalkidas, and as an oratorical antithesis to oppose to that 


To which we must add the supposition, that some persons must have 
taken the trouble to cause this fabricated peace to be engraved on a pillar, 
and placed either in the Metréon or somewhere else in Athens among the 
records of Athenian glories. For that it was so engraved on a column is 
certain (Theopompus ap. Harpokration. ‘Arrixois ypdupact). The sus- 
picion started by Theopompus (and founded on the fact that the peace was 
engraved, not in ancient Attic, but in Ionic letters—the latter sort having 
been only legalised in Athens after the archonship of Eukleidés), that this 
treaty was a subsequent invention and not an historical reality, does not 


weigh with me very much. Assuming the peace to be real, it would . 


naturally be drawn up and engraved in the character habitually used among 
the Ionic cities of Asia Minor, since they were the parties most specially 
interested in it: or it might even have been re-engraved, seeing that nearly 
a century must have elapsed between the conclusion of the treaty and the 
time when Theopompus saw the pillar. I confess that the hypothesis of 
Dahlmann appears to me more improbable than the historical reality of the 
treaty. I think it more likely that there was a treaty, and that the orator 
talked exaggerated and false matters respecting it—rather than that they 
fabricated the treaty from the beginning with a deliberate purpose, and 
with the false name of an envoy conjoined. 

Dahlmann exposes justly and forcibly (an easy task indeed) the loose, 
inconsistent, and vain-glorious statements of the orators respecting this 
treaty. The chronological error by which it was asserted to have been 
made shortly after the victories of the Eurymedon (and was thus connected 
with the name of Kimon), is one of the circumstances which have most 
tended to discredit the attesting witnesses: but we must not forget that 
Ephorus (assuming that Diodorus in this case copies Ephorus, which is 
highly probable—xii. 3, 4) did not fall into this mistake, but placed the 
treaty in its right chronological place, after the Athenian expedition under 
Kimon against Cyprus and Egypt in 450-449 B.c. Kimon died before the 
great results of this expedition were consummated, as we know from Thr- 
cydidés: on this point Dicdorus speaks equivocally, but rather giving it to 
be ie aa that Kimon lived to complete the whole, and then died of 
sickness. 

The absurd exaggeration of Isokratés, that the treaty bound the Persian 
kings not to come westward of the river Halys, has also been very properly 
censured, He makes this statement in two different orations (Areopagitic. 
p. 150; Panathenaic. p. 462). 
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Kimon, but the Athenian victories by which it was immediately 
brought on, were gained after his death, Nay more—the 
probability is, that if Kimon had lived, it would not have been 
concluded at all. For his interest as well as his glory led him 
to prosecute the war against Persia, since he was no match for 
his rival Periklés either as a statesman or as an orator, and 
could only maintain his popularity by the same means whereby 
he had earned it—victories and plunder at the cost of the 
Persians. His death ensured more complete ascendency to 
Periklés, whose policy and character were of a cast altogether 
opposite :! while even Thucydidés, son of Melésias, who suc- 
ceeded Kimon his relation as leader of the anti-Periklean party, 
was also a man of the senate and public assembly rather than 
of campaigns and conquests. Averse to distant enterprises and 
precarious acquisitions, Periklés was only anxious to maintain 
unimpaired the Hellenic ascendency of Athens, now at its very 
maximum. He was well aware that the undivided force and 
vigilance of Athens would not be too much for this object—nor 
did they in fact prove sufficient, as we shall presently see. 
With such dispositions he was naturally glad to conclude a 
peace, which excluded the Persians from all the coasts of Asia 
Minor westward of the Chelidoneans, as well as from all the 
- waters of the A°gean, under the simple condition of renouncing 
on the part of Athens further aggressions against Cyprus, 
. Phoenicia, Kilikia, and Egypt. The Great King on his side 
: had had sufficient experience of Athenian energy to fear the 


4 consequences of such aggressions, if prosecuted. He did not 











lose much by relinquishing formally a tribute which at the time 
he could have little hope of realising, and which of course he 
intended to resume on the first favourable opportunity. Weigh- 
ing all these circumstances, we shall find that the peace, im- 
* properly called Kimonian, results naturally from the position 
. and feelings of the contracting parties. 

.: Athens was now at peace both abroad and at home, under 
- the administration of Periklés, with a great empire, a great fleet, 
’ and a great accumulated treasure. The common fund collected 
. from the contributions of the confederates, and originally de- 
posited at Delos, had before this time been transferred to the 
- acropolis at Athens. At what precise time such transfer took 
* place, we cannot state. Nor are we enabled to assign the suc- 
“ cessive stages whereby the confederacy, chiefly with the freewill 


‘x of its own members, became transformed from a body of armed 


~ and active warriors under the guidance of Athens, into disarmed 
: ! Plutarch, Periklés, c, 21-28. 
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and passive tribute-payers defended by the military force of 
Athens: from allies free, meeting at Delos, and self-determining 
—into subjects isolated, sending their annual tribute, and 
awaiting Athenian orders. But it would appear that the change 
had been made before this time. Some of the more resolute 
of the allies had tried to secede, but Athens had coerced them 
by force, and reduced them to the condition of tribute-payers 
without ships or defence. Chios, Lesbos, and Samos were 
now the only allies free and armed on the original footing. 
Every successive change of an armed ally into a tributary— 
every subjugation of a seceder—tended of course to cut down 
the numbers, and enfeeble the authority, of the Delian synod. 
And what was still worse, it altered the reciprocal relation and 
feelings both of Athens and her allies—exalting the former into 
something like a despot, and degrading the latter into mere 
passive subjects. 

Of course the palpable manifestation of the change must have 
been the transfer of the confederate fund from Delos to Athens. 
The only circumstance which we know respecting this transfer 
is, that it was proposed by the Samians 1—the second power in 
the confederacy, inferior only to Athens, and least of all likely 
to favour any job or sinister purpose of the Athenians. It is 
further said that when the Samians proposed it, Aristeidés 
characterised it as a motion unjust, but useful: we may reason- 
ably doubt, however, whether it was made during his lifetime. 
When the synod at Delos ceased to be so fully attended as to 
command respect—when war was lighted up not only with 
Persia, but with A‘’gina and Peloponnesus—the Samians might 
not unnaturally feel that the large accumulated fund, with its 
constant annual. accessions, would be safer at Athens than at 
Delos, which latter island would require a permanent garrison 
and squadron to ensure it against attack. But whatever mzy 
have been the grounds on which the Samians proceeded, when 
we find them coming forward to propose the transfer, we may 
fairly infer that it was not displeasing, and did not appear 
unjust, to the larger members of the confederacy ; and that it 
was no high-handed and arbitrary exercise of power, as it is 
often called, on the part of Athens. 

After the conclusion of the war with A®gina, and the conse- 
quences of the battle of Ginophyta, the position of Athens 
became altered more and more. She acquired a large catalogue 
of new allies, partly tributary, like A°gina—partly in the same 
relation as Chios, Lesbos, and Samos ; that is, obliged only toa 

1 Plutarch, Aristeidés, c. 25. 
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conformity of foreign policy and to military service. In this 
last category were Megara, the Beeotian cities, the Phokians, 
Lokrians, &c. All these, though allies of Athens, were 
strangers to Delos and the confederacy against Persia; and 
accordingly that confederacy passed insensibly into a matter of 
history, giving place to the new conception of imperial Athens 
with her extensive list of allies, partly free, partly subject. 
Such transition, arising spontaneously out of the character and 
circumstances of the confederates themselves, was thus materi- 
ally forwarded by the acquisitions of Athens extraneous to the 
confederacy. She was now not merely the first maritime state 
in Greece, but perhaps equal to Sparta even in land-power— 
possessing in her alliance Megara, Bceotia, Phokis, Lokris, 
together with Achza and Troezen in Peloponnesus. Large as 
this aggregate already was, both at sea and on land, yet the 
magnitude of the annual tribute, and still more the character 
of the Athenians themselves, superior to all Greeks in that 
combination of energy and discipline which is the grand cause 
of progress, threatened still further increase. Occupying the 
Megarian harbour of Pégze, the Athenians had full means of 
naval action on both sides of the Corinthian Isthmus: but 
what was of still greater importance to them, by their possession 
of the Megarid and of the high lands of Geraneia, they could 
restrain any land-force from marching out of Peloponnesus, and 
were thus (considering besides their mastery at sea) completely 
unassailable in Attica. 

Ever since the repulse of Xerxes, Athens had been advancing 
in an uninterrupted course of power and prosperity at home, 
as well as of victory and ascendency abroad—to which there 
was no exception except the ruinous enterprise in Egypt. 
Looking at the position of Greece therefore about 448 B.c.,— 
after the conclusion of the five years’ truce between the 
Peloponnesians and Athens, and of the so-called Kimonian 
peace between Persia and Athens,—a discerning Greek might 
well calculate upon further aggrandisement of this imperial state 
as the tendency of theage. And accustomed as every Greek was 
to the conception of separate town-autonomy as essential to a 
freeman and a citizen, such prospect could not but inspire terror 
and aversion. The sympathy of the Peloponnesians for the 
islanders and ultra-maritime states, who constituted the original 
confederacy of Athens, was not considerable. But when the 
Dorian island of Aégina was subjugated also, and passed into 
the condition of a defenceless tributary, they felt the blow sorely 
on every ground. The ancient celebrity, and eminent service 
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rendered at the battle of Salamis, of this memorable island, 
had not been able to protect it; while those great A‘ginetan 
families, whose victories at the sacred festival-games Pindar 
celebrates in a large proportion of his odes, would spread 
the language of complaint and indignation throughout their 
numerous ‘‘guests” in every Hellenic city. Of course, the 
same anti-Athenian feeling would pervade those Peloponnesian 
states who had been engaged in actual hostility with Athens— 
Corinth, Sikyon, Epidaurus, &c., as well as Sparta, the once- 
recognised head of Hellas, but now tacitly degraded from her 
pre-eminence, baffled in her projects respecting Bceotia, and 
exposeal to the burning of her port at Gythium without being 
able even to retaliate upon Attica. Putting all those circum- 
stances together, we may comprehend the powerful feeling of 
dislike and apprehension now diffused so widely over Greece 
against the upstart despot-city; whose ascendency, newly ac- 
quired, maintained by superior force, and not recognised as 
legitimate—threatened nevertheless still further increase. Six- 
teen years hence, this same sentiment will be found exploding 
into the Peloponnesian war. But it became rooted in the 
Greek mind during the period which we have now reached, 
when Athens was much more formidable than she had come 
to be at the commencement of that war. We can hardly 
explain or appreciate the ideas of that later period, unless we 
take them as handed down from the earlier date of the five 
years’ truce (about 451-446 B.C.). 

Formidable as the Athenian empire both really was and 
appeared to be, however, this wide-spread feeling of antipathy 
proved still stronger, so that instead of the threatened increase, 
the empire underwent a most material diminution. This did 
not arise from the attack of open enemies; for during the five 
years’ truce, Sparta undertook only one movement, and that 
not against Attica: she sent troops to Delphi, in an expedition 
dignified with the name of the Sacred War—expelled the 
Phokians, who had assumed to themselves the management of 
the temple—and restored it to the native Delphians. To this 
the Athenians made no direct opposition: but as soon as the 
Lacedemonians were gone, they themselves marched thither 
and placed the temple again in the hands of the Phokians, who 
were then their allies! The Delphians were members of the 
Phokian league, and there was a dispute of old standing as to 
the administration of the temple—whether it belonged to them 
separately or to the Phokians collectively. The favour of those 

1 Thucyd, i. 112: compare Philochor. es 88, ed. Didot. 
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who administered it counted as an element of considerable 
moment in Grecian politics; the sympathies of the leading 
Delphians led them to embrace the side of Sparta, but the 
Athenians now hoped to counteract this tendency by means 
of their preponderance in Phokis. We are not told that the 
Lacedzemonians took any ulterior step in consequence of their 
views being frustrated by Athens—a significant evidence of the 
politics of that day. 

The blow which brought down the Athenian empire from 
this its greatest exaltation was struck by the subjects themselves. 
The Athenian ascendency over Beeotia, Phokis, Lokris, and 
Eubcea, was maintained, not by means of garrisons, but through 
domestic parties favourable to Athens, and a suitable form of ° 
government—just in the same way as Sparta maintained her 
influence over her Peloponnesian allies.1 After the victory of 
CEnophyta, the Athenians had broken up the governments in 
the Beeotian cities established by Sparta before the battle of 
Tanagra, and converted them into democracies at Thebes and 
elsewhere. Many of the previous leading men had thus been 
sent into exile: and as the same process had taken place in 
Phokis and Lokris, there was at this time a considerable aggregate 
body of exiles, Boeotian, Phokian, Lokrian, Eubcean, Aéginetan, 
&c., all bitterly hostile to Athens, and ready to join in any 
attack upon her power. We learn further that the democracy * 
established at Thebes after the battle of GEnophyta was ill-con- 
ducted and disorderly : which circumstance laid open Beotia 
still further to the schemes of assailants on the watch for every 
weak point. 

These various exiles, all joining their forces and concerting 
measures with their partisans in the interior, succeeded in 
mastering Orchomenus, Chzroneia, and some other less im- 
portant places in Beeotia. The Athenian general Tolmidés 
marched to expel them, with rooo Athenian hoplites and an 
auxiliary body of allies. It appears that this march was under- 
taken in haste and rashness. The hoplites of Tolmidés, 
principally youthful volunteers and belonging to the best 
families of Athens, disdained the enemy too much to await a 
larger and more commanding force: nor would the people listen 
even to Periklés, when he admonished them that the march 


1 Thucyd. i, 19. AaxeBaudriot, obx droredcis Exovres pdpov rods Evuyd- 
xovs fyyourro, Kar’ dAvyapxlay 8 aglow abrois udvoy éxerndelos Saas 
wokrTevcove: fepamevovres—the same also i. 76-144. 


2 Aristotel. Politic. v. 2,6. Kal év @fBas pera rhy év Olvoptras pdyny, 
Kaxas modrrevopéveor,  Snpoxparla S:epOdpn. 
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would be full of hazard, and adjured them not to attempt it 
without greater numbers as well as greater caution. Fatally 
indeed were his predictions justified. Though Tolmidés was 
successful in his first enterprise—the recapture of Chzroneia, 
wherein he placed a garrison—yet in his march, probably in- 
cautious and disorderly, when departing from that place, he 
was surprised and attacked unawares, near Koréneia, by the 
united body of exiles and their partisans. No defeatin Grecian 
history was ever more complete or ruinous. Tolmidés himself 
was slain, together with many of the Athenian hoplites, while 
a large number of them were taken prisoners. In order to 
recover these prisoners, who belonged to the best families in 
the city, the Athenians submitted to a convention whereby they 
agreed to evacuate Boeotia altogether. In all the cities of that 
country the exiles were restored, the democratical government 
overthrown, and Boeotia was transformed from an ally of Athens 
into her bitter enemy. Long indeed did the fatal issue of this 
action dwell in the memory of the Athenians,’ and inspire them 
with an apprehension of Boeotian superiority in heavy armour 
on land. But if the hoplites under Tolmidés had been all slain 
on the field, their death would probably have been avenged 
and Bootia would not have been lost—whereas in the case of 
living citizens, the Athenians deemed no sacrifice too great 
to redeem them. We shall discover hereafter in the Lace- 
demonians a feeling very similar, respecting their brethren 
captured at Sphakteria. 

The calamitous consequences of this defeat came upon 
Athens in thick and rapid succession. The united exiles, 
having carried their point in Boeotia, proceeded to expel the 
philo-Athenian government both from Phokis and Lokris, and 
to carry the flame of revolt into Eubcea. To this important 
island Periklés himself proceeded forthwith, at the head of a 
powerful force ; but before he had time to complete the recon- 
quest, he was summoned home by news of a still more formid- 
able character. ‘The Megarians had revolted from Athens. 


1 Plutarch, Periklés, c. 18; also his comparison between Periklés and 
Fabius Maximus, c. 3. 

Kleinias, father of the celebrated Alkibiadés, was slain in this battle: he 
had served thirty-three years before at the sea-fight of Artemisium: he 
cannot therefore be numbered among the youthful warriors, though a person 
of the first rank (Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 1). 

® Thucyd, i. 1133 Diodor. xii. 6, Platcea appears to have been con- 
sidered as quite dissevered from Boeotia: it remained in connexion with 
Athens ag intimately as before. 

* Xenophon, Memorabil. iii. §, 4. 
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By a conspiracy previously planned, a division of hoplites from 
Corinth, Sikyon, and Epidaurus, was already admitted as 
garrison into their city: the Athenian soldiers who kept watch 
over the long walls had been overpowered and slain, except a 
few who escaped into the fortified port of Nisza. As if to 
make the Athenians at once sensible how seriously this disaster 
affected them, by throwing open the road over Geraneia— 
Pleistoanax king of Sparta was announced as already on his 
march for an invasion of Attica. He did in truth conduct an 
army, of mixed Lacedzmonians and Peloponnesian allies, into 
Attica, as far as the neighbourhood of Eleusis and the Thriasian 
plain. He was a very young man, so that a Spartan of mature 
years, Kleandridés, had been attached to him by the Ephors as 
adjutant and counsellor. Periklés (it is said) persuaded both 
the one and the other, by means of large bribes, to evacuate 
Attica without advancing to Athens, We may fairly doubt 
whether they had force enough to adventure so far into the 
interior, and we shall hereafter observe the great precautions 
with which Archidamus thought it necessary to conduct his 
invasion, during the first year of the Peloponnesian war, though 
at the head of a more commanding force. Nevertheless, on 
their return, the Laced#monians, believing that they might 
have achieved it, found both of them guilty of corruption. 
Both were banished: Kleandridés never came back, and 
Pleistoanax himself lived for a long time in sanctuary near 
the temple of Athéné at Tegea, until at length he procured his 
restoration by tampering with the Pythian priestess, and by 
bringins her bought admonitions to act upon the authorities at 
Sparta.} 

So soon as the Lacedzemonians had retired from Attica, 
Periklés returned with his forces to Eubcea, and reconquered 
the island completely. With that caution which always dis- 
tinguished him as a military man, so opposite to the fatal rash- 
ness of Tolmidés, he took with him an overwhelming force of 
fifty triremes and 5000 hoplites. He admitted most of the 
Eubcean towns to surrender, altering the government of Chalkis 
by the expulsion of the wealthy oligarchy called the Hippobote. 
But the inhabitants of Histiza at the north of the island, who 
had taken an Athenian merchantman and massacred all the 
crew, were more severely dealt with—the free population being 
all or in great part expelled, and the land distributed among 
Athenian kleruchs or out-settled citizens.” 


1 Thucyd. i. 114; v. 16; Plutarch, Periklés, c. 22. 
® Thucyd. i. 114; Plutarch, Periklés, c. 23; Diodor. xii. 7. 
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would be full of hazard, and adjured them not to attempt it 
without greater numbers as well as greater caution.’ Fatally 
indeed were his predictions justified. Though Tolmidés was 
successful in his first enterprise—the recapture of Chzroneia, 
wherein he placed a garrison—yet in his march, probably in- 
cautious and disorderly, when departing from that place, he 
was surprised and attacked unawares, near Koréneia, by the 
united body of exiles and their partisans. No defeat in Grecian 
history was ever more complete or ruinous. Tolmidés himself 
was slain, together with many of the Athenian hoplites, while 
a large number of them were taken prisoners. In order to 
recover these prisoners, who belonged to the best families in 
the city, the Athenians submitted to a convention whereby they 
agreed to evacuate Bceotia altogether. In all the cities of that 
country the exiles were restored, the democratical government 
overthrown, and Boeotia was transformed from an ally of Athens 
into her bitter enemy.? Long indeed did the fatal issue of this 
action dwell in the memory of the Athenians,’ and inspire them 
with an apprehension of Boeotian superiority in heavy armour 
on land. But if the hoplites under Tolmidés had been all slain 
on the field, their death would probably have been avenged 
and Beeotia would not have been lost—whereas in the case of 
living citizens, the Athenians deemed no sacrifice too great 
to redeem them. We shall discover hereafter in the Lace- 
dzmonians a feeling very similar, respecting their brethren 
captured at Sphakteria. 

The calamitous consequences of this defeat came upon 
Athens in thick and rapid succession. The united exiles, 
having carried their point in Boeotia, proceeded to expel the 
philo-Athenian government both from Phokis and Lokris, and 
to carry the flame of revolt into Eubcea. To this important 
island Periklés himself proceeded forthwith, at the head of a 
powerful force; but before he had time to complete the recon- 
quest, he was summoned home by news of a still more formid- 
able character. The Megarians had revolted from Athens. 


1 Plutarch, Periklés, c. 18; also his comparison between Periklés and 
Fabius Maximus, ¢c. 3. 

Kleinias, father of the celebrated Alkibiadés, was slain in this battle: he 
had served thirty-three years before at the sea-fight of Artemisium: he 
cannot therefore be numbered among the youthful warriors, though a person 
of the first rank (Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 1). 

_® Thucyd, i. 1133 Diodor. xii. 6. Plateea appears to have been con- 
sidered as quite dissevered from Boeotia: it remained in connexion with 
Athens as intimately as before. 

* Xenophon. Memorabil. iii. 5, 4. 
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By a conspiracy previously planned, a division of hoplites from 
Corinth, Sikyon, and Epidaurus, was already admitted as 
garrison into their city: the Athenian soldiers who kept watch 
over the long walls had been overpowered and slain, except a 
few who escaped into the fortified port of Nisza. As if to 
make the Athenians at once sensible how seriously this disaster 
affected them, by throwing open the road over Geraneila— 
Pleistoanax king of Sparta was announced as already on his 
march for an invasion of Attica. He did in truth conduct an 
army, of mixed Lacedzemonians and Peloponnesian allies, into 
Attica, as far as the neighbourhood of Eleusis and the Thriasian 
plain. He was a very young man, so that a Spartan of mature 
years, Kleandridés, had been attached to him by the Ephors as 
adjutant and counsellor. Periklés (it is said) persuaded both 
the one and the other, by means of large bribes, to evacuate 
Attica without advancing to Athens. We may fairly doubt 
whether they had force enough to adventure so far into the 
interior, and we shall hereafter observe the great precautions 
with which Archidamus thought it necessary to conduct his 
invasion, during the first year of the Peloponnesian war, though 
at the head of a more commanding force. Nevertheless, on 
their return, the Lacedzemonians, believing that they might 
have achieved it, found both of them guilty of corruption. 
Both were banished: Kleandridés never came back, and 
Pleistoanax himself lived for a long time in sanctuary near 
the temple of Athéné at Tegea, until at length he procured his 
restoration by tampering with the Pythian priestess, and by 
bringin her bought admonitions to act upon the authorities at 
Sparta.} 

So soon as the Lacedzemonians had retired from Attica, 
Periklés returned with his forces to Euboea, and reconquered 
the island completely. With that caution which always dis- 
tinguished him as a military man, so opposite to the fatal rash- 
ness of Tolmidés, he took with him an overwhelming force of 
fifty triremes and 5000 hoplites. He admitted most of the 
Eubcean towns to surrender, altering the government of Chalkis 
by the expulsion of the wealthy oligarchy called the Hippobote. 
But the inhabitants of Histizea at the north of the island, who 
had taken an Athenian merchantman and massacred all the 
crew, were more severely dealt with—the free population being 
all or in great part expelled, and the land distributed among 
Athenian kleruchs or out-settled citizens. 

1 Thucyd. i. 114; v. 16; Plutarch, Periklés, c. 22. 
8 Thucyd. i. 114; Plutarch, Periklés, c. 23; Diodor. xii. 7. 
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Yet the reconquest of Euboea was far from restoring Athens 
to the position which she had occupied before the fatal engage- 
ment of Koréneia. Her land-empire was irretrievably gone, 
together with her recently-acquired influence over the Delphian 
oracle ; and she reverted to her former condition of an ex- 
clusively maritime potentate. For though she still continued 
to hold Niszea and Pégz, yet her communication with the latter 
harbour was now cut off by the loss of Megara and its appertain- 
ing territory, so that she thus lost her means of acting in the 
Corinthian Gulf, and of protecting as well as of constraining 
her alliesin Achaia. Nor was the port of Niszea of much value 
to her, disconnected from the city to which it belonged, except 
as a post for annoying that city. 

Moreover, the precarious hold which she possessed over 
unwilling allies had been demonstrated in a manner likely to 
encourage similar attempts among her maritime subjects ; 
attempts which would now be seconded by Peloponnesian 
armies invading Attica, The fear of such a combination of 
embarrassments, and especially of an irresistible enemy carrying 
ruin over the flourishing territory round Eleusis and Athens, 
was at this moment predominant in the Athenian mind. We 
shall find Periklés, at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war 
fourteen years afterwards, exhausting all his persuasive force, 
and not succeeding without great difficulty, in prevailing upon 
his countrymen to endure the hardship of invasion—even in 
defence of their maritime empire, and when events had been 
gradually so ripening as to render the prospect of war familiar, 
if not inevitable. But the late series of misfortunes had -burst 
upon them so rapidly and unexpectedly, as to discourage even 
Athenian confidence, and to render the prospect of continued 
war full of gloom and danger. The prudence of Periklés would 
doubtless counsel the surrender of their remaining landed 
possessions or alliances, which had now become unprofitable, 
in order to purchase peace. But we may be sure that nothing 
short of extreme temporary despondency could have induced 
the Athenian assembly to listen to such advice, and to accept 
the inglorious peace which followed. A truce for thirty years 
was concluded with Sparta and her allies, in the beginning of 
445 B.c., whereby Athens surrendered Nisza, Pégze, Achaia, 
and Troezen—thus abandoning Peloponnesus altogether,! and 


1 Thucyd. i. 114, 115; ii. 21 ; Diodor. xii. 5. I do not at all doubt 
that the word Achaia here used means the country in the north part of 
Peloponnesus, usually known by thatname. The suspicions of Gdller and 
others, that it means, not this territory, but some unknown town, appear 
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leaving the Megarians (with their full territory and their two 
ports) to be included among the Peloponnesian allies of Sparta. 

It was to the Megarians, especially, that the altered position 
of Athens after this truce was owing: it was their secession 
from Attica and junction with the Peloponnesians, which laid 
open Attica to invasion. Hence arose the deadly hatred on 
the part of the Athenians towards Megara, manifested during 
the ensuing years—a sentiment the more natural, as Megara 
had spontaneously sought the alliance of Athens a few years 
before as a protection against the Corinthians, and had then 
afterwards, without any known ill-usage on the part of Athens, 
broken off from the alliance and become her enemy, with the 
fatal consequence of rendering her vulnerable on the land-side. 
Under such circumstances we shall not be surprised to find 
the antipathy of the Athenians against Megara strongly pro- 
nounced, insomuch that the system of exclusion which they 
adopted against her was among the most prominent causes of 
the Peloponnesian war. 

Having traced what we may call the foreign relations of 
Athens down to this thirty years’ truce, we must notice the 
important internal and constitutional changes which she had 
experienced during the same interval. 


to me quite unfounded. Thucydidés had never noticed the exact time 
when the Athenians acquired Achaia as a dependent ally, though he notices 
the Achzeans (i. I11) in that capacity. This is one argument, among 
many, to show that we must be cautious in reasoning from the silence of 
Thucydidés against the reality of an event—in reference to this period 
between the Persian and Peloponnesian wars, where his whole summary is 
so brief. 

In regard to the chronology of these events, Mr. Fynes Clinton remarks, 
** The disasters in Beeotia produced the revolt of Eubcea and Megara about 
eighteen months alter, in Anthestérion 445 B.c.; and the Peloponnesian 
invasion of Attica, on the expiration of the five years’ truce” (ad ann. 
447 B.C.), 

Mr. Clinton seems to me to allow a longer interval than is probable: I 
incline to think that the revolt of Eubcea and Megara followed more closely 
upon the disasters in Boeotia, in spite of the statement of archons given by 
Diodorus: ob moAAgG Borepoy, the expression of Thucydidés, means prob- 
ably no more than three or four months; and the whole series of events 
were evidently the product of one impulse. The truce having been con- 
cluded in the beginning of 445 B.C., it seems reasonable to place the revolt 
of Kubcea and Megara, as well as the invasion of Attica by Pleistoanax, in 
446 B.c.—and the disasters in Beeotia either in the beginning of 446 B.c., 
or the close of 447 B.C. 

It is hardly safe to assume, moreover (as Mr. Clinton does ad ann. 450, 
as well as Dr. Thirlwall, Hist. Gr. ch. xvii. p. 478), that the five years’ 
truce must have been actually expired before Pleistoanax and the Lacedz- 
monians invaded Attica; the thirty years’ truce, afterwards concluded, did 
not run out its full time, 
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